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Tin  inawwiiig  mtevest  wfaidi  of  lata  yean  has  been  M  in  ragfti^ 
tioa,  amonff  ail  oanes  of  the  eommimity,  has  given  riea  to  new,  and  it  k  be* 
fieved  in^any  iMtanceg,  improved  methods  of  advancing  this  great  object 
Books  have  been  vnitten  with  a  spedal  view  of  impartins  instruction  to 
jwrthM  minds,  as  weU  as  of  directing  the  inqniries  and  natifSa^ 
of  riper  nndentandings.  In  these  works,  so  fiur  as  they  nave  been  dementaxy, 
the  principle  of  comparison  and  daauficatioB  has  extensivdy  prevailed ;  par- 
tioibr  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  anangement  of  topies ; 
things  diflering  in  kind  have  been  kept  separate  as  much  as  posiible ;  axid,  in 
fnnm],  there  has  been  a  marked  effoii  to  observe  the  methods  of  icience,  and 
the  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  nsnally  governed  in  Uie  acqoisition  of  know- 
ledge. In  this  way,  ideas  correctly  arranged,  and  hiqipily  associated,  have 
hem  oommonicated  to  kamers  and  leaden^  on  the  various  solijecta  presented 
to  their  considenition.* 

"Ancient  History,"  to  which  the  reader  is  here  introduced,  "may  be 
treated  either  ethnographieaUih  that  is,  aocoiding  to  the  different  nations  and 
stetes,  or  synehronicaUjff  that  is,  according  to  certain  general  periods  of  time. 
Each  method  has  its  advantases  and  dindvantaffes ;  both  may,  however,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  united."  This  is  a  lemaik  m  Heeren,t  and  the  last  was 
the  arrangement  vriuch  he  adopted  in  Im  admirable  Hutory  of  the  States  of 
Antiouity,  as  wdl  as  in  that  which  bean  the  title  of  the  Political  Svstsm  of 
Emope.  In  the  present  volume,  the  subject  has  been  treated  unoer  an  ar 
rangement  somewhat  similar,  both  methods  being  combined,  as  fiv  as  could  be 
done  with  convenience.  The  syncfaromcal  metiiod,  however,  predominates^ 
wad  that  almost  necessarily,  in  consequence  of  the  very  distinct  eras  which 
fasTe  been  observed  in  the  woik.  U,  therefore,  the  general  reader  should  ex- 
peti^ioe  any  inconvenience^  or  fi^imrmtinn  of  interest,  firom  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  histOTy  of  any  stngls  natbn,  he  still  can  pwsue  the  aoeount 
of  soeh  nation  in  continuity,  provided  he  will  take  it  up  in  the  successive 
periods,  and  omit,  at  the  same  time,  the  histoxy  of  other  nations^  But  it  is 
believed,  that  the  interest  arising  from  the  history,  of  individual  rtates,  is  very 
Gttle  less  on  this  plan,  than  on  3ie  ethnographksl,  and  even  that,  should  it  be 
unaidetahly  less,  the  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  views  thmoe  derived, 
would  be  an  ample  indemnification  for  the  loss. 

But  it  is  time  tlut  the  plan  dt  the  present  work  should  be  more  particularly 
explained,    it  is  briefiy  as  follows.    In  the  fiirt  pbce,  political  history,  or  the 

•  AssQlMsrvlent  lo  the  Improvsmems  abovt  alluded  to^  we  must  acknowledge  tfie  agency  of 
■rameraa  amtrivancw  by  means  of  mape,  charts,  engravinm,  aiKi  copious  «*tl8ti«"  tables, 
and  also  of  a  disttoctioo  of  type  between  what  Is  more  and  what  is  less  essential  In  ine  subject 
r  of  a  ticaltoe.  Bemal  of  these  contrivances,  as  weU  as  of  the  more  genenU  »n>pjwomBnWj 
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hMary  of  ttatei,  u  glw,  and  the  sabject  ii  divided  into  ten  penodi^  etch 
beiiy  distinguished  bXaome  characteristic  trait  The  periods  aie  then 
earned  on  BepaiaJbeAf.  The  important  fiicts  of  each  are  stated  in  lai^  type^ 
and  explanations,  observations)  aneodotei^  adventures,  and  interestmg  par- 
ticohurs,  illustrative  of  the  events,  manners,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  i&  age, 


added  in  the  smaller  type.  Tho  matter  in  the  smaller  type  is  properly  ak 
expansion  of  that  in  the  larger,  or  carries  on  the  history  merely  by  tracing 
its  minuter  features.    At  the  dose  of  the  period,  the  lives  of  the  illustricus 


persons  yvbo  flourished  during  the  same,  ate  introduced,  imsmuch  as  they 
cDHstitute,  in  some  instances,  a  portion  of  the  world's  poUdcal  history. 

Uaving  in  this  way  gone  through  the  ten  periods,  then  the  leader,  undei 
thd' General  Views,  is  instructed  in  the  geography,  politics,  rdigion,  nufitai- 
iT  and  naval  afiairs,  arts,  literature,  manners,  &c  of  ancient  nations.  By 
this  means  he  is  brought  into  a  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  those 
communities  whose  p^tical  histoxT  he  has  read,  and  can  |ncture  to  himself 
their  manner  of  living,  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  This  latter  part  of  tho 
book  includes  nearly  such  a  subdivision  of  the  general  history  of  the  human 
race,  as  Heeren  calls  "the  history  of  culture,  or  of  humanity,  which  investi- 
grates  the  history  of  men  as  men,  without  fuither  reference  to  political  rela-^ 
tions."  A  portion,  however,  of  the  first  part  of  the  work,  particulari^r  the 
biographical  details,  would  be  included,  peniaps^  in  the  professor'B  definition 
of  the  nistory  of  culture.  v    I 

A  plan  of  this  kind,  it  is  thought,  if  &ithfiilly  executed,  must  render  his- 
tory Clear  and  intelligible ;  give  vividness  and  interest  to  its  various  topics ; 
enable  the  student  to  surmount  the  difficulties  arising  firom  dates ;  present  a 
ffeneral  view  of  the  subject  that  may  be  easily  comprehended  and  permanent 
Tj  established  in  the  memory;  and  thus  lay  a  strong  and  lasting  foundation 
lor  a  knowledge  of  history.  The  subject  u  so  asrar^ed,  that  the  whole  body 
of  ancient  histoiT  may  be  reviewed  in  its  progress,  embracing  under  one  con- 
tinuous aspect,  the  pnncipal  nations  of  the  earth.  And  also^  as  already  men* 
tioned,  the  history  of  any  particular  nation  may  be  taken  up,  and  contempla 
ted  by  itsel£  The  student  or  reader  ^ving  once  mast««red  this  outline,  (if 
the  plan  have  been  executed  in  any  measure  answerable  to  the  author's 
wishes,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,)  will  be  qualified  to  enter  upon 
the  perusal  of  more  extended  and  elaborate  woriis  of  ancient  history.  Uavins 
the  ffrand  features  of  the  subject  distinctly  arranged  in  his  mind,  he  wiU 
rraduy  class  whatever  additional  &cts  he  may  obtain.  Ue  may  thus  accumu- 
late knowledge  vrithout  danger  of  confusion,  and  increase  his  power  of  recol- 
lection by  multipKed  associations. 

Though  the  work  here  presented  to  the  public  is  especially  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  it  also  contemplates  the  benefit  of  tliose  individoals  to 
whom  the  topics  of  history  are  not  unknown,  by  refireehin^  thdr  memoiy 
with  scenes  and  incidents,  from  which  they  have  Mfore  expeiienoed  pleasure. 
H  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  work  has  been  constructed  with  such  a  regard 
to  truth  and  moral  consistency,  as  to  be  auxiliary  to  that  purity  of  manners^ 
refinement  of  taste,  and  love  of  knowledge^  of  vrbkiti  every  fiuaily  ought  to 
be  the  dierished  abode. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  The  term  History  oomprehends  a  record  of  all  the  remarkable 
transactions  which  have  tsJcen  place  among  the  human  famdy.    It 
is  ihe  collected  result  of  individual  experience  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion J  and  is,  consequently,  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  to  legislator? " 
^and  rulers,  and  of  profitable  reflection  to  private  persons. 

,^A  The  benefit*  to  be  expected  from  hiotoi^  deserve  a  few  remarks  in  detail. 

^Vhen  it  is  written  with  a  proper  ^irit,  and  in  strict  agreement  with  facts,  there 
is  scarcely  any  branch  of  letters  so  well  calculated  to  furnish  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation to  the  student ;  to  improve  his  understanding  and  enlarge  his  stores 
(rf*  useful  knowledge ;  or,  in  general,  to  subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  re- 
Ugion  in  human  society. 

From  the  infinite  variety  of  aspects  in  which  history  presents  the  dealings 
of  Providence,  and  from  the  immense  number  of  characters  and  incidents 
which  it  brings  into  view,  it  becomes  a  source  of  perpetual  interest  and  enjoy 
ment.  llie  novelist,  with  all  the  license  he  possesses  to  imagine  such  pmrsi- 
cal  and  moral  combinations  as  he  pleases,  cannot  clothe  his  subject  witn  hall 
the  attractions  which  a  reflecting  mind  attaches  to  true  narrative. 
-^^  The  view  of  past  ages  fills  the  mind  with  a  sublime  and  pleasing  melancholy. 
We  dwell  with  deep  and  tender  emotion  on  the  actions,  sufferings,  and  chanffes 
of  those  who  were  "  bone  of  our  bones,  and  flesh  of  oiir  flesh"— we  regret  that 
some  of  them  should  ever  have  lived  to  disorder  the  world  with  their  crimes, 
uid  that  others  should  have  died,  to  leave  it  without  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
tinued active  labours. 

-  History  improves  our  understanding,^ and  enlarges  our  stores  of  nseft^ 
knowledge  b^  bringing  to  our  assistance  the  experience  of  others — the  expe- 
I  ienoe  of  all  tmie ;  by  making  us  acquainted  with  human  nature ;  by  delivering 
the  niind  from  bigx>try  and  prejudice — from  narrow  and  sectional  feelings ;  by 
(ipcning  to  us  the  springs  of  human  afiairs,  and  the  causes  of  the  rise,  great* 
fu^  decline,  and  fall  of  empires. 

^  There  is  something  in  tne  picture  of  the  generations  before  us,  of  their 
achievements  and  projects;  of  their  manners,  pursuits,  and  attainments;  of 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting ;  of  their  religion,  government,  and  litera- 
ture ;  which,  going-  beyond  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  storing  the  mind 
with  mere  ideas,  teaches  us  wisdom,  by  the  comparison  of  their  situation  with 
our  own,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  interesting  reflections  naturally  suggested 
to  our  thoughts. 

Prom  the  wholA  fha*  hicrfnrv  nr**at*nta  iifi.  we  dcdncA  r/%rt/«liiamnB  that  havc 
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In  short,  ii  if  here  Uiat  we  are  supplied  with  the  most  rational  entertainment, 
and  our  Acuities  of  imagination,  memory,  reason,  and  judgment,  are  put  to  a 
most  agreeable  and  salutary  exercise.  It  is  here  we  learn  political  science  and 
philosophy;  we  ascertain  tne  necessity  of  government,  the  blessings  of  civili- 
Eation,  the  progress  of  reason  and  society;  and  especially  it  is  here  we  see 
**  a  God  employed 
la  fell  th«  ffood  and  iU  that  choquer  Ufe," 

and  in  all  the  events  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  interests  of  true  religion. 

2.  History  is  derived  to  us  from  various  sources,  differing  in  de- 
grees of  authenticity,  but  in  general  illustrating  and  confirming  one 
another.  -  The  prmcipal  sources  are  the  narratives  of  writers,  whose 
knowledge  of  tne  events  they  describe  may  have  been  acquired  by 
personal  observation;  inspection  of  public  documents;  poetic  le- 
gends; and  oral  tradition.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  sources  that  are  highly  valuable,  supplying  the  want  of  direct 
'and  regular  narrative,  such  as  monuments,  ruins,  coins,  &c 

Monuments  on  the  surfietce  of  the  ground,  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  stone 
or  earth,  since  they  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  important 
events,  throw  some  light  on  the  proper  subjects  of  histor^r. 

Ruins  indicate  the  existence  of  arts  and  wisdom  in  ancient  times,  which  arc-- 
still  astonishing  to  the  civilized  world.    They  afford  a  knowlctlge  of  antiquity, 
which  description,  in  many  cases,  could  never  supply.    Such  are  the  ruins  thai 
exist  in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Italy,  m  their  cities,  temples,  aquo 
duo.«,  columns,  &c 

Coins  and  medals  offer  very  valuable  means  of  historical  information. 
They  have  often  been  examined  and  studied  for  that  putposc,  are  abundant, 
and  some  of  them  possess  considerable  antiquity.  The  oldest  known,  belong 
-o  the  5th  century  B.  C. 

Inscriptions  on  marble  may  be  mentioned  as  another  source  of  hi^ry. 
The  Arundelian  marbles,  so  called  from  the  earl  of  Arundel^  wko  brou^rat 
th^m  from  Greece  into  England,  are  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  marbles 
bearing  inscriptions^  and  thus  communicating  knowledge  of  antiquity.  The 
Chronicle  of  Faros  is  the  most  important  of  tnese  inscriptions,  as  it  coolaint 
the  chronology  of  Athens,  (rom  the  time  of  Cecrops  1682,  commonly  put  155d 
RC,to264%C.  •'^ 
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GENERAL  DIVISION. 

History  may  be  divided  into  two  great  parts,  viz.  An 
aeni  and  "MoAem.  Ancient  History  includes  a  period  of 
4004  yeaiB..and  extends  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  tlie 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Modem  History  includes  a  period 
of  1829  years^and  extends  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  present  time. 

Observations.  Ancient  History,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  vo- 
lame,  comprehending  an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  grand 
erents  connected  with  it;  of  the  fall  of  man ;  of  the  deluge ;  of  the 
ori^  of  nations ;  and  of  the  principles,  achievements,  manners, 
habits,  religion,  learning,  &c  of  the  early  race  of  mortals,  is  equally 
curkras  and  instructive. 

Period  L  will  extend  from  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
4004  years,  B.  C,  to  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C.  This  is 
the  Antediluvian  Period. 

Period  IL  will  extend  from  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C, 
to  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages. 

Period  III.  will  extend  from  the  Calling  of  Abraham, 
1921  years  B.  C,  to  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  Egyptian 
Bondage. 

Period  IV.  will  extend  fix>m  the  Departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C,  to  the  Dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1004  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  th^ 
Trojan  War. 

Period  V.  will  extend  from  the  Dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  Rome,  752 
years  B.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  Homer. 

Period  VI.  will  extend  from  the  Foimding  of  Rome,  762 
years  B.  C,  tathe  Battle  of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  Thi^ 
IS  the  period  of  Roman  Kings. 
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Period  VII.  will  extend  from  the  Battle  cf  Marathon,  490 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356  years  B.  C.  Thia 
18  the  period  of  Grecian  Gloiy. 

Period  VUI.  will  extend  from  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Destruction  of  Carthage,  146  years  B.  C. 
This  is  the  period  of  Roman  Military  R^own. 

Period  IX.  will  extend  from  ibe  Destruction  of  Carthago, 
146  years  B.  C,  to  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius  Caesar,  oC 
years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  between 
Marius  and  Sylla. 

Period  X.  will  extend  from  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius 
Ceesar,  80  years  B.  C,  to  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era.  This  is  the  p^ 
riod  of  Roman  Literature. 

Observations.  The  characteristic,  or  title  of  each  of  these  pe- 
riods, is  derived  from  some  prominent  event,  or  striking  peculiarity 
by  which  it  is  marked.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  iSsi  period 
but  one,  Rome,  which  was  beginning  to  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
was  for  a  long  time  disturbed  by  the  contentions  of  rival  chiefs. 
The  period,  therefore,  is  denominated  that  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sylla,  as  marking  the  most  important  event  in 
Uie  history  of  the  world  during  that  time.  Thus,  also,  during  the 
test  or  10th  period,  literatun;  greatly  flourished  among  the  Romans, 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.  It  is,  therefore,  designated  as  the 
period  of  Roman  literature,  as  being  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  that  era,  among  the  nations.  In  Sie  same  manner,  uso.  the  cha 
racteristics  of  all  the  others  are  derived. 
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The  Antediluvian  Period,  extending  from  the  Oreation 
of  the  World,  4004  years  B.  C.  to  the  deluge,  2348 
years  B.  C. 

The  Bible  afibrds  the  only  authentic  history  of  the  firstaffes  o/ 
the  world.  The  events  which  it  relates  of  those  ages,  are  confirmed 
by  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  by  legendary  tradition. 

Section  1.  All  numaa  records  agree  that  men  and  em- 
pires first  apneared  in  the  East  There,  those  demigods 
and  heroes,  who  are  the  subjects  of  heathen  fable,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  lived  and  acted.  When,  therefore,  tfie 
Bible  points  to  that  quarter  of  tlie  globe,  as  the  cradle  of  na^ 
tions  and  joi  the  arts,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  wonder 
iul  events,  it  only  coincides  with  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kind on  this  subject 

The  account  contained  hi  that  sacred  book  respecting  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  the  beginning  of  time,  is  equally 
worthy  of  credit.  This,  of  course,  is  the  first  grand  event 
which  hi5t(»ry  presents  to  us.  The  cosmogonies  of  nations, 
that  is,  the  schemes  tliey  have  adopted  respectuig  the  forma- 
tion ai  the  world,  vary  very  much  firom  one  another,  and 
most  of  them  are  manifestly  absurd  and  incredible.  That 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  constitutes  the  scriptural  account,  is  the 
only  one  that  deserves  hnplicit  belief. 

2.  According  to  this  account,  it  appears  tliat  about  6829 
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§  The  earth,  immediately  subsequent  to  its  creation,  was  a  fluid, 
dark,  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter.  Tlie  first  thir^  done  to  bring 
it  into  a  perfect  state,  was  the  creation  of  light  Tnen  the  firma 
ment  expanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  Uie  lower  waters. 

Succeeding  this,  the  assembled  waters  retired  to  their  destined 
oed ;  and,  at  length,  the  dry  land  was  seen,  crowned  with  a  rich 
profusion  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers.  These  great  occurrences 
occupied  the  first  fliree  days. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  an  iUumination  of  the  earth. 
The  heavens  were  accordingly  adorned  with  myriads  of  stars ;  and 
the  greater  luminaries  were  so  disposed,  as  to  distinguish  between 
day  and  night,  and  to  divide  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the  waters  were  replenished  with  fish, 
the  air  was  filled  with  birds,  the  meadows  were  stocked  with  cattle, 
and  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  inhabited  by  its  appropriate 
tribes. 

The  last  work  of  the  sixth  day  was  the  creation  of  man.  This 
was  the  crowning  work  of  the  whole.  God  formed  him  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  breathed  into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immor- 
tality, and  hence  man  became  a  living  soul.  Woman  was  also 
formed,  out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  who  was  cast  into  a  deep  sleep 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  creation  of  this  helper  for  man,  she  was  given  to  the  lat 
ter,  and  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  was  ordained  by  the  Creatoi 
himself.    From  this  pair  sprang  all  the  vanous  nations  of  mankind. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  forming  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  ra- 
tional account  of  the  Scriptures,  we  wul  mention  a  few  theories  ot 
philosophers  and  others  on  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Zenophanes,  Strabo,  and  others,  that  the 
earth,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  was  the  Deity  himself 
Pythagoras  inculcated  the  famous  numerical  system  of  tlie  monad 
dyad,  and  triad  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  sacred  quaternary,  eluci- 
dated the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Other  philosophers  adhered  to  the  mathematical  83rstem  of  squares 
and  triangles;  tne  cube,  the  pyramid,  and  the  sphere,  &c.  While 
others  maintained  the  great  elementary  theory,  which  refers  the 
construction  of  our  glol^  and  all  it  contains,  to  the  combinations  of 
the  four  material  elements,  air.  earth,  fire,  and  water,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  fifth,  an  immaterial  and  vivifying  principle. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  Brahmins,  in  the  pages  of  their  inspired 
Shastah,  that  the  angel  Bistnoo,  transforming  himself  into  a  great 
boar,  plunged  mto  the  watery  abyss,  and  brought  up  the  earth  on 
his  tusks.  Then  issued  from  him  a  mighty  tortoise  and  snake;  and 
Bistnoo  placed  the  snake  erect  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  and  he 
placed  the  earth  upon  the  head  of  the  snake. 

The  negroes  of  Ck)ngo  afltoii  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  hand* 
of  angels,  excepting  their  own  country,  which  the  Supreme  Being 
constructed  himself;  that  he  took  great  pains  with  the  ^habitants, 
and  made  them  very  black  and  beautiful ;  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  fir«(t  man.  he  was  well  pleased  with  him.  and  smoothed  him  ove* 
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the  face;  and, hence  his  nose,  and  the  noses  of  all  his  descendanti^ 
oecame  flat  V^' 

Bnflbn,  a  n^odem  mfidel  philosopher,  conjectures  that  this  earth 
was  originally  a  globe  of  liquid  fire,  struck  from  the  body  of  the 
sun,  by  means  of  a  comet,  as  a  spark  is  produced  by  tiie  collisioii 
of  flint  and  steel ;  that  at  first  it  was  surrounded  by  gross  vapora^ 
which,  cooling  and  condensinff  in  process  of  tune,  constituted,  ac- 
cording to  their  densities,  earth,  water,  and  ahr ;  which  gradually 
arranged  themselves  according  to  their  respectiTe  gravities,  round 
the  burning  mass  that  formed  ttieir  centre, 

Darwin,  an  infidel  also,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world, 
supposes  that  the  mass  of  chaos  suddenly  exploded,  like  a  barrel  or 
gunpowder,  and  in  that  act  exploded  the  sun,  which,  in  its  flight,  by 
a  similar  convulsion,  exploded  the  earth,  which  in  like  manner  ex- 
ploded the  moon ;  and  tnus,  by  a  chain  of  explosions,  the  whole  so* 
far  system  was  produced,  and  set  in  regular  motion. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve,  the  names  of  the  first  human  pair, 
were  placed  by  the  Deity,  immediately  subsequent  to  their 
creation,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  instructions  to  keep  and 
dress  it.  They  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  all  the  trwi  of 
the  garden,  with  a  single  reservation,  which  was  designed  as 
a  trial  of  then"  obedience.  The  penalty  of  death  was  threat- 
ened if  they  should  transgress  the  command  of  their  Maker. 
Created  pure  and  innocent,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  unalloyed 
happiness,  they  had  every  inducement  to  do  wdL 

§  Adam  and  Eve  seem  to  have  been  created  without  the  garden, 
and  immediately  afterwards  brought  into  it.  It  is  evident  that  Eden 
was  east  of  Canaan,  or  of  the  wOdemess  where  Moses  wrote  the  sa- 
cred history.    But  the  precise  spot  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  most  extravagant  opmions  have  been  entertained  on  this  sulv 
ject ;  and  not  only  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  even  the  air 
and  the  moon,  have  been  conjectured  to  include  this  delightfiJ 
abode.  Following  the  Bible  as  nearly  as  we  are  able,  and  Judg> 
ing  from  the  weU  known  names'of  the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates,  we  may  determine,  with  some  probability,  that  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  was  situated  in  or  near  Mesopotamia,  probably  Diarbeo, 
a  part  of  that  country. 
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4.  The  ipnocence  and  felicity  of  the  first  pair  were  of  very 
short  duration.  They  violated,  with  daring  impiety,  the  gde 
command  of  their  Maker.  The  precise  time  of  this  transac- 
tion cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  was  probably  only  a  few 
days  after  their  creation. 

The  woman,  being  deceive*^  by  tlie  subtlety  of  Satan,  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  the  first  in  transgression  ;  and,  by 
her  means,  Adam  also  sinned.  A  sense  of  guilt  and  misery 
unknown  before,  then  pervaded  their  bosoms  ;  tliough  they 
were  preserved  firom  despair  by  the  promise  of  a  Saviour. 

§  The  greatness  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  no  less  evident  than 
the  subtlety  of  the  Tempter.  In  their  sm  was  involved  almost  every 
crime— ingratitude,  sensuality,  ambition,  unbdief,  distrust,  malignity, 
pride,  insubordination. 

The  effect  was  decisive.  The  face  of  creation  was  altered.  "  Na- 
ture   gave  signs  that  all  was  lost."    Death  was  introduced' 

into  the  system,  and  our  first  parents,  from  that  moment,  became 
liable  to  dissolution,  with  all  then*  posterity.  The  seeds  of  death 
were  then  planted  in  (heir  firame,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  tlieir 
«ouls  became  wholly  corrupt  and  sinful. 

Tlie  disclosure  of  their  crune  was  in  the  hig.l'est  degree  distress- 
mg  to  the  guilty  pair.  God  called  them  to  acccunt,  and  his  awful 
frown  and  displeasure,  chilled  and  penetrated  their  souls.  The 
ground  was  eursed  for  their  sakes,  and  a  great  variety  of  evils  was 
entailed  upon  them. 

The  serpent,  who  was  the  instrument  of  the  crime,  received  his 
doom,  in  connexion  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverer  on  the  part  m 
man,  who  had  been  so  fatally  beset  and  overcome.  The  seed  of  the 
woman  was  eventually  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head — a  declaration 
referable,  in  its  full  extent,  only  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savioiu*  of 
mankind.  The  unmediate  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  para- 
dise, was  the  natural  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  and  calamitous 
scene,  after  theur  Maker  had  first  mercifully  provided  them  with 
coats  of  skin,  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Cherubims,  and  a  fiaming 
sword,  which  tiumed  every  way,  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden, 
prevented  aU  access  to  the  once  happy  abode,  particidarly  to  the 
tree  of  life. 

5.  In  the  first  year  of  the  world,  4004  years  B.  C.  was 
bom  Cain,  the  first  begotten  of  the  human  family.  The  huo- 
reeding  year.  Abel  was  bom.  These  brothers  not  only  fol- 
lowed different  occupations,  but  possessed  very  different  cha- 
racters. The  bitter  fru\*a  of  the  apostacy  appeared  at  length 
ii»  •  e  murder  of  the  one  by  the  other. 

'>n  an  occasion  of  presenting  an  offering  unto  God,  Cain, 
wtK)  was  a  husbandman,  brought  of  the  fi^t  of  the  ground ; 
Altei,  who  was  a  shepherd,  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  hia 
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flock.  The  offerers,  being  dissimilar  in  character,  and  their 
offerings  having  a  dissimilar  significancy,  were  not  alike  ac- 
cepted of  Jehovah.  Cain  and  his  offering  were  rejected. 
This  circumstance  excited  the  indignation  of  Cain,  who^ 
taking  his  opportunity  when  they  were  alone  in  the  field,  rose 
up  against  his  brother  and  slew  him. 

On  account  of  his  crime,  Cain  was  forthwith  punished  by 
Jehovah.  He  was  called  to  a  solenm  reckoning,  and,  hear 
ing  with  anguish  his  doom  pronounced,  "  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  he  went  oat  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

He,  however,  built  a  city,  at  lengdi,  and  his  family  and  de- 
scendants became  famous  as  inventors  of  useful  and  ingenious 
arts,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  pious, 
and  enjoyed  the  divine  favour. 

§  The  murder  of  Abel  occurred,  it  is  generally  supposed,  but  a 
short  time  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  or  about  130  years  after  the  cre- 
ation. As  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  mean  time,  must  have  had  other 
children,  the  human  famUy  was  no  doubt  considerably  multiplied 
during  130  years.  Hence  the  events  that  are  recorded  by  Moses, 
in  connexion  with  the  murd pr  of  Abel,  are  easily  accounted  for,  with- 
out supposing  more  than  one  numan  pair,  from  whom  all  the  inha 
bitants  then  on  the  earth  were  descended. 

After  the  death  of  Abel,  Adam  and  Eve  liad  many  other  children, 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  was  named  Seth.  and  his  descendants^  from 
their  piety,  were  styled  "the  children  ot  God,"  in  opposition  to  the 
descendants  of  Cairn  who  were  styled  "the  children  of  men.*^ 
These  at  length  mingled  together,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
nni^'B^sal  wickedness  tiiat  aSerwards  prevailed. 

6.  After  a  short  account  of  Cain  and  his  femily,  the  sa- 
cred historian  informs  as  respecting  "  the  generations  of 
Adam ;"  and  recording  the  births  of  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
and  Jared,  he  presents  us  with  a  brief  but  interesting  history 
of  Enoch.     Being:  eminently  pious,  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
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la  view  of  the  wickedness  which  so  soon  began  to  spread  over  th€ 
earth,  and  which  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  introducing. 

The  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture ;  yet  va- 
rious conjectures  (and  they  are  mere  conjectures)  have  been  formed 
f  m  the  subject.  St.  Jerome  stations  his  remains  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
iielfidi ;  and  tiie  generality  of  the  primitive  fathers  suppoee  him  to 
tiave  been  buried  on  Mount  Calvary,  in  the  very  spot  whereon  Christ, 
ihe  second  Adam,  shed  his  blood  for  mankmd. 

The  descendants  of  Seth,  at  first  continuing  pure  and  uncorrupted, 
at  length,  by  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  Cain,  became,  with 
Ihe  rest  of  mankind,  exceedingly  degenerate,  t'rom  these  inter- 
marriages sprang  the  giants  of  those  times,  men  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  stature,  and,  perhaps,  of  more  extraordinary  wick- 
-sdness.  These  became  "men  of  renown,"  heroes,  conquerors,  and 
tshieftains. 

7.  The  Deity,  justly  provoked  by  the  enormous  degeneracy 
of  his  creatures,  determined  to  destroy,  by  a  universal  deluge, 
the  race  of  man,  tc^ether  with  the  whole  animal  creation,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  remnant  who  were  to  restock  the  earth  af- 
ter that  catastrophe. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years,  however,  did  he  merci 
liilly  afford  to  the  children  of  men,  as  a  space  for  repentancet, 
during  which  time,  Noah,  "a  preacher  of  righteousness,** 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wickedness,  and  warn- 
ed them  of  their  doom.  His  zeal  and  labours  seem  to  have 
produced  no  effect  The  earth  became  at  length  filled  witit 
violence. 

From  the  tremendous  sentence  which  God  liad  pronounced 
Noah  and  his  family  were  excepted,  he  having  "found  graw 
ia  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Connected  with  the  intimatior 
vehidi  Noah  bad  received  concerning  the  approaching  deluge 
were  several  particular  instructions,  relative  to  his  deliver- 
ance. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large  vessel 
called  the  ark,  which  he  built  during  the  intervening  period^ 
agreeably  to  the  divine  directions. 

§  The  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
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With  this  means  of  safety,  Noah  awaited  the  destrnctton  wUdi 
^^  (ast  ccnmngupon  the  world.* 


Distinguished  chcaracters  in  Period  I. 
t.  Adam,  the  first  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Eve,  the  first  woman. 

3.  Cam,  the  earliest  bom  of  mankind,  cmd  first  murderer. 

4.  Jubal,  the  first  musician. 

5.  Tubal-cain,  the  earliest  instructer  in  the  mechanic  arts 

6.  Enoch,  translated  to  heaven  on  account  of  his  piety. 

7.  Methuselah,  the  oldest  man  that  has  ever  lived,  being 
969  years  old  when  he  died. 

§  1.  Adam  was  created  by  the  Almighty  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  creation.  His  Maker,  it  is  said  in  Scripture, 
"  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became 
a  living  soul."  He  was  thus  endued  with  an  immortal  principle^ 
and  beuig  placed  in  a  probationary  state,  not  only  his  own  cha- 
racter, but  the  character  of  his  posterity,  was  to  be  afiected  by  his 
conduct. 

As  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  was  pure,  holy,  and 
happy ;  and  he  had  etery  motive  to  persuade  him  to  continued  rec- 
tituae  of  conduct  His  outward  circumstances  also  were  favourable 
for  this  end.  He  was  placed  in  a  delightful  garden,  the  easy  tillage 
of  which  constituted  his  employment  God  imposed  upon  him  but 
one  test  of  obedience,  and  that  was  abstinence  in  regard  to  eating 
the  fruit  of  a  certam  tree  in  the  garden. 

Persuaded  by  Eve,  who,  having  been  tempted  by  Satan,  had  pre- 
viously transgressed,  he  partook  of  the  forbidden  food,  and  tnui 
death  entered  into  tlie  world,  and  "  all  our  wo."  His  conduct  in- 
volved the  greatest  impiety,  and  the  consequences  have  been  dread- 
ful in  time,  and  will  be  so  throughout  eternity,  in  regard  to  multi- 
tudes of  his  offspring,  who  have  imitated  huoa  in  his  disobedience,  and 
repented  not. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  he,  together  with  the  woman,  embraced 
an' offered  Saviour,  immediately  made  known,  both  having  repented 
of  their  sin.  He  lived  many  years  afterwards,  having  begot  sons 
and  daughters,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ^  years.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see^Genesis,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  chapters. 
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0he partook  of  Uie  ihiit;  "and  |[ave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her,  and  he  did  eat"  This  event,  in  regard  to  the  first  human  pair, 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  very  soon,  if  not  immediately  after 
thejr  were  placed  in  the  garden.  Eve,  as  a  particular  pimishment  to 
be  mflicted  upon  her,  was  doomed  in  sorrow  to  bring  forth  children, 
and  to  be  subject  to  her  husband. 

3.  Cain  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  wickedness.  In  an  unpro- 
voked manner  he  murdered  his  brother  Abel,  and  thus  was  the  first 
who  committed  a  crime  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most 
atrocious  that  man  commits. 

God  directly  punished  him  by  an  awAil  malediction ;  and  h^' causing 
him  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth.  Going  out 
**  firom  the  presence  of  tVe  Lord,"  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the 
east  of  Eden.  He  at  length  built  a  city,  and  called  it  Enoch,  after 
the  name  of  his  son. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  He  was 
most  prol^bly  a  person  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  as  has  oAen 
been  the  fact  with  the  wicked  ones  of  the  earth. 

4.  Jubal  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  "  the  father  of  all  such  9fl 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  as  his  brother  Jabal  is  mentioned  a»« 
'  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents."  From  all  accounts,  both  sa 
cred  and  profane,  music  must  have  been  early  known  among  man 
kind,  and  its  performers  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  civilizerB 
of  the  world. 

6.  Tubal-Cain  is  called  "  an  inMructer  of  every  artificer  in  brasR 
and  iron."  Probably  he  was  so  called  from  his  havuiff  discovered 
the  art  of  working  in  these  metals ;  the  most  useful  of  me  mechanic- 
arts,  and  lying  at  the  foimdation  of  all  of  them. 

6.  Enoch  lived  65  years  before  he  begat  Methuselah.  He  "  walk 
ed  with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah  300  years,  and  begat  sons  anc 
daughters.  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  365  years.  And  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  Such  is  the 
simple  and  sublime  record  of  scripture  respeclmg  a  good  man.  It 
is  an  infinitely  more  precious  memorial  than  the  splendid  marble 
monument,  or  the  ever-during  pjrramid. 

7.  Methuselah  is  not  known  to  have  been  remarkable  for  any 
thinff  except  his  age.  He  must  have  lived  to  the  very  year  of  the 
flood.  The  circumstance  of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  by  tradition. 


PERIOD  II. 

TVte  Period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages,  extending 
from  the  JDelugc,  2348  years  B.  C.  to  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C. 

§  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  this  period,  in  profane  history,  and 
even  two  or  three  others  succeeding  it,  are  what  is  termed  foW^u*. 
The  events  recorded  are  to  be  adnutted  with  a  great  degree  of  cau- 
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iion,  except  so  far  as  Scripture  incidentally  throws  its  light  upon 
them.  And  it  is  welf  known,  also,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
early  history  of  almost  every  nation,  which  is  but  little  entitled  to 
credit  We  shall  adduce  the  common  accounts,  and  when  neces- 
sary, shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  probable  and  impro- 
bable events. 

Section  1 .  At  the  appointed  time,  God  brought  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  upon  aU  the  earth.  For  this  purpose,  he 
oroke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  opened  the  win- 
dows of  heaven.  During  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  with- 
out intermission,  the  waters  were  thus  poured  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

As  the  ark  was  completed,  Noah,  being  600  years  dd,  went 
into  it,  together  with  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  \\aves, 
taking  with  him  all  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  by  pairs, 
and  by  sevens,  agreeably  to  the  divine  direction. 

According  to  the  antediluvian  computation,  Noah  remained 
in  the  ark  one  year  and  ten  days ;  and  on  coming  out,  he 
built  an  altar,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  who  blessed 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Ararat,  in  Armenia. 

§  The  waters  increased  gradually  during  the  space  of  five  months, 
when  they  rose  to  the  elevation  of  27  feet  above  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Men,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  thus  being  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  safety,  all  perished. 

The  purpose  of  Grod  being  effected,  he  caused  a  wind  to  pass  over 
the  earth,  in  consequence  of  which  the  waters  began  to  subside.  The 
ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  7th 
month,  or  the  6th  of  May. 

The  waters  continuing  several  months  afterwards,  it  was  not 
nntil  the  27th  of  the  2d  month,  or  the  18th  of  December,  that  the 
inmates  of  the  ark  came  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  com 
maud. 

2.  The  truth  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  deluge,  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  and  by  the  phy- 
sical structure  and  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface^ 
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The  stranger  resident  aflfecling  surprise,  with  a  view  to  learn  wlial 
notion  the  natives  had  on  the  subject,  asked  his  inquirer,  how  lonj 
ago  it  happened.  The  Indian  immediately  scooping  up  a  handful  of 
ashes  that  lay  before  him,  promptly  replied,  "as  many  moons  as 
there  are  ashes  here." 

In  agreement  with  the  universal  voice  of  tradition,  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  various  respects,  mdicates  the  occurrence  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. Its  broken  state,  the  disposition  of  its  strata,  and  the  re- 
mains of  marine  productions  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
are  no  doubtful  evidence  on  this  subject. 

3.  After  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the 
flood,  God  established  a  gracious  covenant  with  him,  which  is 
recorded  at  length  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Among 
other  things,  he  made  a  grant  of  flesh  as  food  for  mankind^ 
and  he  engaged  no  more  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood,  in 
confii^ation  of  which  he  set  hb  bow  in  the  cloud. 

4.  Not  long  after  this  period,  Noah,  who  had  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  having  been  intoxicated  by  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  was  discovered  in  this  disgraceful  situa- 
tion by  his  youngest  son  Ham,  who,  with  indecent  levity,  in- 
formed his  brethren  of  tfee  circumstance.  The  latter,  however, 
treated  their  father  with  the  highest  degiee  of  fiUal  decoiiun. 

This  conduct  procured  for  them  the  blessing  of  J^oah, 
while  that  of  Ham  subjected  him,  on  his  son  Canaan,  to  a  ' 
dreadful  curse. 

§  Noah,  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  lived  350  years  aftei 
the  deluge,  so  that  his  entire  age 'was  950  years.  The  Orientals  hav«*. 
a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  Mesopotamia,  where  they  show  his 
sepulchre,  in  a  castle  near  Dair  Abunah,  or  the  "  monastery  of  our 
father." 

5.  The  tlu-ee  sons  of  Noali  were,  of  course,  the  first  foun 
ders  of  nations.  They  peopled  the  several  quarters  of  the 
globe,  Shem,  the  east  and  south  of  Asia ;  Ham,  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, and  Africa ;  Japheth,  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and 
also  Europe. 

§  From  tne  immediate  descendants  of  Shem  were  derived  the  Ela- 
mites  or  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Lydians.  By  Joktan,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Shem,  the  uttermost  parts  of  tne  east  were 
peopled,  and  perhaps  America  also,  where,  it  is  said,  some  traces  of 
Ills  name  yet  remain. 

Joktan  had  13  sons,  and  scripture  says  that  the  dwelling  of  Jok- 
tan's  posterity  "  was  from  Media,  as  thou  goest  up  to  Sephar,  a  mount 
in  the  East.'' 

From  the  sons  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  to  be  theChronos  of  the 
Greeks,  were  descended  the  Ethiopians,  the  B(d)ylonians,  the  EgyO' 
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Uans,  the  Cotchians,  the  Philistines,  the  Lybians,  the  Canaanites, 
Sidonians,  and  the  Phoenicians. 

From  the  sons  of  Japheth  were  descended  the  Ounbri,  the  Gauls, 
the  Germans,  thie  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  the  Medes,  the  lonians, 
the  Iberians,  the  Mnscovites,  and  the  Thracians.  From  their  sons 
w  ere  derived  other  particular  tribes,  whose  names  need  not  here  be 
rdiearsed. 

6.  During  101  years  after  the  flood,  i.  e.  till  the  year  2247 
B.  C.  aD  the  descendants  of  Noah  spoke  but  one  language 
The  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  tongues  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  origin  of  distinct  communities,  was  the  following. 

At  the  time  above  referred  to,  the  human  family,  in  jour- 
neying from  the  vicinity  of  mount  Ararat,  arrived  at  lengtli 
at  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  On  this  spot  they  began  to 
erect  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  might  aspire  to  heaven,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  households,  and 
of  acquiring  a  name. 

Such  a  purpose,  and  perhaps  others  still  worse,  being  of- 
fensive to  the  Deity,  he  confoimded  their  language,  and  thus 
the  workmen,  not  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  de- 
sisted from  their  undertakmg.  The  consequence  was  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  nations. 

The  name  given  to  the  city  was  Babel,  which  signifies 
confi^ion. 

f  In  erecting  the  tower  they  made  use  of  brick  instead  of  stone,  and 
the  want  of  mortar  was  supplied  by  slime,  or  bitumen,  of  which  the 
repon  aflbrded  an  abundance.  The  identical  materials  of  this  fa- 
bric have  been  supposc^l,  at  different  times,  to  have  been  discovered ; 
but  this  is  uncertain. 

7.  Mankind  having  become  separated  into  different  com- 
munities or  nations,  their  history  must  thenceforth  be.  given 
accordingly.  We  shall  commence  with  the  Assyrian  nation, 
and  briefly  trace  the  outlme  of  its  history,  as  also  the  history 
of  other  sovereignties  that  existed  during  this  period. 

ASSYRIA. 

8.  Assyria,  considered  as  afterwards  including  Babylonia, 
is  the  oldest  of  nations,  and  founded  on  the  spot  where  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  erected-  We  may  date  the  commence- 
ment of  this  empire  not  many  years  after  the  dispersion  took 
place,  or  about  2229  years  B.  C.  Its  founder  was  Ashur,  the 
scm  of  Shem,  who  built  Nmeveh,  its  capital.  It  contmued 
aJone  about  120  years,  and  then  being  united  to  Babylonia, 
became  a  mighty  empire. 
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§  In  the  order  of  tkne,  there  were  two  empires  of  the  Assyriana. 
The  first  is  here  spoken  of,  which  lasted  till  the  year  767  B.  C. 

It  is  supposed  hy  some  that  Babylon,  which  was  built  by  Nimrod^ 
the  grandson  of  Ham,  the  Belus  of  profane  history,  was,  from  the 
be^^mumg,  the  capital  of  Assyria.  But  we  rather  follow  those  autho- 
rities that  suppose  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  have  been  origmally 
two  distinct  kingdoms,  both  founded  about  the  same  time,  the  former 
by  Nimrod,  the  latter  by  Ashur. 

The  Babylonians  became,  at  length,  tributary ;  and  Niniui,  kmgof 
Assyria,  having  deposed  Nabonius,  united  the  two  states  into  one. 
\Sier  his  death,  Semiramis,  his  widow,  transferred  the  seat  of  govem- 
nent  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon. 

9.  Under  Semiramis  the  Assyrian  empire  was  greatly  ca- 
'larged.     She  assmned  the  government  during  the  nonage  of 

Ninias,  son  of  her  husband,  Ninus.  She  signalized  her  name 
by  enlarging  and  embellislung  Babylon,  and  by  her  nume- 
rous miUtary  exploits. 

§  It  is  said,  that,  in  completing  Babylon,  she  employed  the  labours 
of  2,000,000  men.  This  woman,  after  having  enlarged  her  dominions, 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  India,  though  with- 
out success,  was  murdered,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ninias. 

10.  Ninias,  her  successor,  was  a  very  insignificant  sove 
reign ;  and  the  history  of  his  successors,  for  more  than  30  ge- 
nerations, is  unknown.  They  must  have  been  an  indolent 
and  effeminate  race. 

§  Ninias,  unlike  his  predecessors^  bemg  wholly  mtent  on  his  plea 
sures,  kept  himself  secluded  in  his  pafiice,  and  seldom  appeared 
before  his  people.  But,  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  he  kept  a  cer- 
tain number  of  regular  troops,  whom  he  renewed  every  year,  com- 
manded by  an  officer  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  This 
method  he  seems  to  have  adopted,  tl>Qt  the  officers  might  have  no 
time  to  ffain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  form  conspiracies 
against  him. 
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nion,  k  was  founded  by  one  of  the  colcmies  ibrmed  at  the 
dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity,  under  the  conduct  of  Yao,  who 
took  for  his  colleague  Chun,  afterwards  liis  successor. 

Other  accounts  state  Fo-hi  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
monarchy,  and  many  writers  consider  Fo-hi  to  have  been  Noah 
himself.  The  Chinese  pretend  a  much  higher  antiquity  than 
IB  here  assignied  to  them,  but  their  pretensions  are  merely  tlie 
effect  of  national  vanity. 

J  The  sovereigns  of  China,  ftom  Chun  to  the  present  time,  are  di- 
ed into  22  dynasties,  the  first  of  which,  that  of  Hia,  began  22117 
years  B.  C.  Four,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  of  these  dynasties,  preceded 
the  Christian  era. 

The  first  dyiiasty  was  founded  by  Yu,  sumamed  Ta,  or  the  GreaL 
whom  Chun  adopted  in  preference  to  his  own  children.  It  lasten 
441  years,  under  17  emperors. 

Yu-ta  was  a  great  proficient  m  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  the 
kindred  studies.  On  the  subject  of  the  first,  he  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise.    He  died  much  regretted,  after  a  reign  of  17  years. 

Kya,  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  was  gredtly  detested  by  his 
subjects.  He  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  died  after  an  igno- 
minious exile  of  three  years. 

EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt  claims,  and  certainly  possesses,  a  high  anti- 
ifuity.  Its  early  annals,  however,  are  so  obscure,  thai  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  asceitained  respecting  its  first  kings,  after 
Menes.* 

M^ies  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  tlie 
Elgyptian  empire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Misraim, 
mentioned  in  scripture  among  Ham's  sons,  2188  years  B.  C. 
His  children ifavided  the  land;  whence  arose foui* kingdoms, 
which  subsisted  separately  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
successively  united  under  one  yoke. 

These  four  kingdoms  are  known  by  the  names  of  Thebes, 
Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanais.  The  people  had  attained  to 
considerable  civilization,  but  a  period  of  barbarism  soon  after- 

-  ♦  Some  late  writers,  adopting  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Bible,  which  places 
tbe  deluge  several  hundred  years  beyond  the  common  era,  compute  the  reign 
of  Meoes  at  about  2800  years  B.  C.  With  this  they  cause  tlie  other  events  ol 
the  early  period  of  the  world  to  correspond.  We  mention  this  circumstance. 
because  Ine  computation  which  is  thus  made  may  possibly  be  correct,  and  n 
weeam  to  derive  some  little  confirmation  from  the  history  of  the  Bgyrtians, 
both  as  touched  upon  in  the  Bible,  and  as  gathered  from  their  hieroglyphic 
records.    Stall,  however,  we  incline  to  the  common  accounts. 
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wards  succeeded,  supposed  about  2084  yeare  B.  C,  wider  die 
shepherd  kings,*  which  lasted  more  than  two  centuries. 

§  In  the  time  of  Menes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  a  in> 
rass,  till  he  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  founded  tlie  cit^'  ot 
Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  that  river.  He  instructed  the 
Egyptians  in  theology,  introduced  domestic  luxury,  and  mstituted 
magnificent  feasts. 

It  was  under  Timaus,  one  of  his  successors,  that  the  government 
was  subverted,  and  the  country  subdued  by  a  multitude  of  ignoble 
persons,  who  came  from  the  East,  and  treated  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

These  invaders  were  called  Hycsos,  or  shepherd  kings,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  held  all  Lower  Egypt  259  years. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  a  king  by  the  name  of  Athothes  I.  is 
said  to  have  reigned  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the  same  as  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mercury.  After  h'«»  death  his  two 
sons  divided  the  kingdom ;  but  nothingis  known  of  their  successors 
for  a  long  period.  In  the  kingdom  of  Thin,  Venephes  is  said  to  have 
built  some  pyramids,  and  to  have  had  his  reign  distinguished  by  a 

great  famine,  as  that  also  of  one  of  his  successors  was  distinguished 
y  a  dreadful  plague. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Memphis,  Tosorthros  reigned,  not  long  aft^r 
Menes.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  of  physic,  Ti**  is  styled  Escula- 
pius.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  arts  of  building  and  writing. 
Of  the  last  kingdom  of  Egypt,  during  this  period,  there  seem  to 
be  no  records,  or  none  worth  naming.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  others  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  extreme  micer- 
tainty. 

Disting^iished  characters  in  Period  II. 

1.  Noah,  from  whom  the  earth  was  a  second  time  peopled. 

2.  Ashur,  who  built  Nineveh. 

3.  Nimrod,  a  warrior,  and  supposed  to  be  tlie  first  king. 

4.  Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  civilizer  of  the  East 

5.  Ninus,  an  Assyrian  monarch,  who  conquered  a  large 
Dortion  of  Asia. 
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Having  Imilt  the  ark  agreeably  to  the  divine  direction,  he  entered  it 
at  the  age  of  GOO  years,  takmg  with  him  seven  members  of  his  family, 
together  with  the  animals  that  were  intended  to  restock  the  earth. 
Under  the  special  care  of  God,  he,  and  the  various  inmates  of  the 
ark,  sarvived  the  desolations  of  a  world,  and  leaving  the  ark  in  safety, 
at  a  little  more  than  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  built  an  altar,  and 
offered  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord. 

Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  flood,  was  engaged  in  the  tillage  of 
the  earth,  and  saw  his  descendants  increasing  around  him.  For  an 
important  incident  in  his  life,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  we 
refer  to  Gen.  ix.  20—28. 

2.  Ashur  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  Ass3rrians.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded  of  him. 
The  scripture  asserts  that  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Rehoboth,  and  Calah. 

3.  Nimrod  "  seems  at  first  to  have  exceedingly  distinguished  himself 
by  hunting,  which  was  then  not  so  much  a  diversion,  as  a  useful 
method  of  preventing  the  hurtful  increase  of  wild  beasts.  This  em- 
ployment required  great  courage  and  address,  and  thus  afforded  a 
field  for  ambition  to  aspire  after  pre-eminence,  and  gradually  attached 
a  number  of  valiant  men  to  one  leader." 

"  From  such  a  beginning,  Nimrod  began  to  clahn  authority,  and 
enforce  subjection ;  and,  in  fact,  is  the  first  kin^  we  read  of  in  au- 
thentic history ;  and  afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  wage  war,  to 
extend  his  conquests,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquisitions  by  violence  and 
blood.  Thus,  casting  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  divine  prohibition  of  shedding  human  blood,  he  rendered  himself 
notorious,  and  his  name  became  a  proverb." 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  says  scripture, "  was  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 

4.  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  was  worshippeo 
as  a  god  after  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  deservedly  popular, 
by  his  abilities  and  wisdom.  He  built  the  town  of  Memphis,  as  is 
gaierally  supposed.  If  he  was  the  same  as  Misraim,  mentioned  in 
scripture,  as  some  assert,  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  62  year*  over  Upper  Egypt,  and  36  over  Lower 
Egypt 

6.  Ninus  was  a  son  of  Belus.    He  was  very  warlike,  and  extended 
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81ie  was  so  tenderly  Moved  by  her  husband.  Menonea,  that  he 
could  not  survive  his  expected  loss  of  her,  and  the  knowledge  that 
•he  was  demanded  by  his  sovereign.  After  the  death  of  Ninua,  whom 
she  had  married,  assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  she 
immortalized  her  name  by  enriching  Babylon  with  new  works  and 
embellishments. 

Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  quays  and 
the  bridge;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  made  for  dramiuff  the 
river ;  the  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus 
She  also  enlarged  her  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  d 
Ethiopia. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  directed  against  India. 
She  advanced  towards  the  river  Indus,  and  having  prepared  boaUi 
attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.  The  passage  was  for  a  long 
tune  disputed,  but,  after  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  her  enemies  to 
flight  Upon  this  she  advanced  directly  into  the  country,  leaving 
60,000  men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  built  over  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  king  thought  her  far  enough  advanced,  he 
faced  about ;  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more  bloody  than  the 
first.  The  Assyrians  were  routed,  and  Semiramis,  after  being  twice 
wounded,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  return  to  her  country  with  scarcely 
one  third  of  her  army. 

Some  time  after,  discovering  that  her  son  was  plotting  against  her, 
slie  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put  the  government  into  liis 
hands,  and  withdrew  from  public  life.  She  lived  62  years,  of  which 
she  reigned  42.  Her  character,  m  respect  to  those  qualities  that 
adorn  a  woman,  seems  not  to  have  been  nighly  esteemed. 


PERIOD  III. 

The  Period  of  Egyptian  Bottdage,  extending  from  the 
calling  of  AbraJiam,  1921  years  B.  C.  to  tfie  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C. 

HEBREWS. 

Section  1.  The  Hebrews  or  Israelites,  commonly 
called  the  People  of  God,  are  derived  from  Abraham,  the  ninth 
ni  lineal  descent  from  Shem.  His  calling  of  God  is  a  re- 
markable event  in  history,  and  was  designed  for  purposes  al 
together  religious.     This  took  place  1921  years  B.  C. 

The  nation  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  though  neithei 
powerful  nor  refined,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  evet 
existed.  Their  history  instructs  us  m  a  way  different  from 
that  of  all  others,  because  it  brings  directly  into  view  the  Di- 
vine deaUngs  with  them. 
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Abraliam's  family  increased  very  slowly  at  first ;  but  Ja- 
cob,  his  grandson,  left  a  numerous  offspring.  Twelve  boos 
became  the  heads  of  as  many  separate  tribes  in  the  nation. 

J  Abraham,  according  to  the  Lord's  comroand,  left  the  land  of 
the  Chaidees,  his  native  country,  and  dwelt  with  his  father  Terah, 
m  HanuL  By  the  same  command,  after  Terah's  death,  he  went 
mto  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  promised  to  his  posterity. 
They  were  at  length  to  be  mcluded  within  the  bomidaries  of  thai 
country. 

The  divine  design  hi  thns  setting  apart  one  family  from  the  rest  oi 
mankind,  was  to  preserve  the  true  rebgion  in  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
pane  the  way  for  the  great  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  Tlie 
earth  had  now  begun  to  be  overrun  with  iddatry. 

Abraham  having  acquired  a  name  by  his  wealth  and  piety,  and 
having  passed  through  various  trials,  died  at  an  advanced  a^e,  leaving 
behind  him  several  sons,  of  whom  only  Isaac  was  the  child  of  pro- 
mise. Ishmael,  by  the  maid  of  Abraham's  wife,  became  the  proge- 
nitor of  a  distinct  tribe  or  nation. 

Two  sons  were  the  progeny  of  Isaac,  viz.  Esau  and  Jacob,  the 
Ibrmer  of  whom  sold  his  Dirthright  to  Jacob,  who  also  by  artifice 
obtained  his  father's  blessing.  In  the  line  of  Jacob,  whose  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israelites  descended.  His 
twelve  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  several  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed. 

Esau  was  the  fieither  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans. 

2.  Jacob  closed  an  eventful  life,  1689  years  B.  C,  m  mak- 
ing  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  future  state  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  the  period  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He  had 
previously  been  brought  out  of  Canaan,  into  Egypt,  by  means 
of  his  son  Joseph,  whom  his  brethren,  through  envy  and  ma- 
lice, sold  into  that  country. 

The  different  occurrences  by  which  Joseph  became  minis- 
ter to  the  kmg  of  Egypt,  speak  the  intmiediate  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  which  was  preparing  for  the  accom 
pKshment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

The  history  of  Joseph,  as  recorded  m  Scripture,  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty  and  interest  Some  of  the  principal  incid^ts  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Joseoh.  who  was  much  loved  by  his  firther  and  hated  by  his  bre- 
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of  dreams^  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Pharaoh,  who,  on  a  cer 
tain  occasion,  wanted  his  services  in  this  capacity. 

His  success  in  interpreting  the  king's  dreams,  and  hi»  subsequent 
conduct,  procured  for  him  the  highest  distinction;  and  he  became 
the  administrator  of  the  Rovernment  During  the  feunine,  which  he 
predicted,  and  which  readied  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  his  brethren,  ex- 
cept Benjamm,  came  to  him  to  buy  com. 

Joseph  knew  them,  although  they  did  not  know  him ;  and  by  an 
innocent  contrivance,  having  brought  them  into  Egypt  the  second 
time,  with  their  brother  Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
Joseph  whom  they  had  persecuted  and  sold. 

Theur  surprise,  mortification,  and  terror,  were  at  first  overwhelming; 
but  their  distressing  apprehensions  were  at  length  alleviated  by  his 
assurances  of  pardon  and  kindness ;  and  inviting  his  father  and  fa- 
mily into  Egypt,  he  allotted  them  a  portion  of  the  territory.  Here 
they  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

3.  Joseph  continued  to  rule  over  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Jacob.  His  own  decease,  which  occurreil  1636  years  B.  C. 
left  the  Israelites  without  a  protector.  In  less  than  40  years 
from  this  event,  they  found  a  cruel  tyrant  and  oppressor  in 
another  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

This  king,  whose  name  was  Pharaoh,*  seeing  the  He- 
brews to  be  too  numerous  and  mighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble 
them ;  and,  therefore,  condemned  them  to  slavery,  and  or- 
dered his  people  to  cast  every  new-bom  son  among  them  into 
the  river. 

The  object  in  view  was  defeated :  for  the  people  increased 
in  an  unexampled  manner.  God  was  with  them,  and,  in 
the  wonderfiil  preservation  of  Moses,  and  his  education  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  was  preparing  for  them  a  deliverer  from 
their  cruel  bondage. 

§  For  the  particulars  of  this  persecution  of  God's  people,  we  refer  tjo 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  f^odus. 

CANAANITES- 

Section  4.  The  Canaanites  were  an  ancient  people. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  was  called  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  name  of  Ham's  ycHingest  son,  who  settled  it  im* 
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oitof ;  being  doamec^  in  the  aid,  to  subjection,  expukion,  or  extirpa- 
lk>nu  and  bein^  subdivided  into  so  many  little  kingdoms. 

"rtie  beginnmg  of  their  history  is  extremely  dait.  They  are  sup- 
posed, however,  upon  the  increase  of  their  families,  to  have  possess- 
ed tbem^dves  of  the  Aralnan  side  of  Egypt,  and  there  to  have  erected 
a  kingdom  coeval  with  that  of  Misraim.  But  they  seem  at  length  to 
have  been  expelled  frqm  that  region. 

5.  The  fijTst  authentic  account  of  this  people  applies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Siddina,  who,  1912  years  B.  C,  were 
invaded  by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute.  "When  they  afterwards  revolted,  they 
were  punished  with  great  severity. 

Fifteen  years  after  this,  a  most  terrific  judgment  was  in- 
flicted on  the  inhabitants  of  Siddim,  in  consecjuence  of  their 
gross  wickedness.  'Four  cities  in  this  delightful  vale,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admali,  and  Zeboim,  were  at  once  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven.  The  whole  tract  of  country  in  their  vicinity 
became  a  sea,  called  the  Dead  Sea. 

{  The  18fth  and  19th  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an  account  of  this 
catastrophe,  and  of  its  causes ;  to  these  we  refer  the  reader.  / 

At  the  present  time,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  appears  that 
the  sea  and  adjacent  region  are  marked  by  several  peculiarities  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

In  a  journal  of  one  ot  our  American  missionaries  in  P&lestine, 
of  recent  dale,  we  find  the  following  account.  "  The  water  looks 
remarkably  clear  and  pure ;  but,  on  taking  it  into  my  mouth,  I 
found  it  nauseous  and  bitter,  I  think  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
tasted. 

^  It  has  been  said,  that  these  waters  are  so  heavy,  th&t  the  most 
impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  sur&ce.  Nothing  could 
be  niOTe  entirely  without  foundation.  The  waves  ran  so  high,  that 
(  found  difficulty  in  filling  some  bottles  with  water.  My  clothes 
wexe  wet  by  the  waves,  and,  as  they  dried,  I  found  them  covered 
withsah." 

Quantities  of  bitumen  are  gathered  in  the  vicinity,  which,  in  ap- 
pearance, resembles  pitch,  but  mav  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
sulphureous  smell  and  taste.  Pebbles  are  also  found  here  which  bum 
when  held  in  a  blaze,  producing  a  Very  disagreeable  scent,  but  they 
lose  nothing  of  their  size. 

6.  During  this  period,  nothnig  more  of  much  importance 
is  recorded  concermng  the  Canaanites.  The  compact  of  the 
I£itites  with  Abraham,  respecting  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
the  selling  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  Jacob,  by  Hamor,  king  of 
Shechem,  and  the  massacre  of  his  subjects  by  some  of  the 
■ODS  of  Jacob,  on  account  of  an  insult  which  the  patriarch's 
fisimily  had  received,  are  the  only  events  transmitted  to  us. 
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GREECE. 

7.  The  Greeks  are  an  ancient  people,  whose  origin  is 
clouded  with  fable.  All  that  we  know,  during  the  present  or 
preceding  period,  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  peopled 
Europe,  is  comprised  in  the  history  of  this  naticm. 

We  date  the  commencement  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  commu- 
nity, from  the  founding  of  Argos  by  Inachus,  who  arrived  in 
Greece,  from  Phoenicia,  1856  years  B.  C.  Sicyon  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  founded  before ;  but  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Egialtes,  a  son  of  Inachus,  was  the  foimder  of 
Sicyon* 

§  As  much  has  been  written  conceraing  the  fabulous  times  in  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  will  here  present  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
portion  of  its  history.  These  Xables,  however,*  are  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  facts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks,  were  princes  by  whom  their  progenitors  had  been  go- 
verned. 

Uranus,  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  heavens,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  princes.  He  married  his  sister  Ti- 
thea,  and  migrated  from  Asia  into  Greece,  where  he  founded  a  king- 
dom. He  had  many  children,  called  Titans,  who  rebelled  agamst 
their  father  and  dethroned  him. 

Saturn,  or  Chronos,  succeeded  his  father  Uranus,  whom,  with  the 
lielp  of  his  brethren,  he  dethroned ;  and  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  his  own  children,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  shut  up,  or  put  to  death,  inunediately  after  their  birth  ;  but  Jupi- 
ter was  concealed  by  his  mother,  and  sent  to  Crete,  where  he  was 
educated. 

Jupiter  began  to  reign  inThessaly,  after  having  dethroned  Saturn. 
The  Titans,  jealous  ofhim,  declared  war  against  him,  but  were  van- 
quished, and  expelled  Greece.  He  soon  divided  his  dominions  with 
his  two  brothers,  Pluto  and  Neptune. 

The  countries  which  he  reserved  to  himself^  he  governed  with  great 
wisdom ;  he  had  his  palace,  and  held  his  court,  on  Mount  Olympus, 
whence  the  poets  gave  this  name  to  heaven,  when  Jupiter  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god. 
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{The  general  names  by  which  the  natives  of  Greece  were  known 
to  old  historians,  were  Graioi,  Hellenists^  Achaei,  Pelasgi.  But  the 
most  ancient  name  of  all  applied  to  this  country,  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  that  of  Ionia,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  Ion;  but  Josephus 
derives  it  from  Javan,  son  of  Japheth. 

9.  The  several  states,  except  Argos  and  Sicyon,  which  at 
length  constituted  Greece,  had,  at  this  time,  no  separate  ex- 
istence. They  sprang  up  afterwards,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  period,  as  there  will  now  be  occasion  to  men- 
tion. 

In  Argus,  the  descendants  of  Inachus,  havmg  retained  pos- 
session of  the  throne  for  more  than  300  years,  were  deposed, 
1511  years  B.  C,  by  Danaus,  an  Egyptian  fugitive,  who  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  second  dynasty,  denommated  Belidce. 
from  his  father,  Belus. 

§  At  a  much  later  period,  Perseus,  b^  sovereign  of  Argos,  havmg  built 
Mycenae,  transferred  the  kingdom  thither,  ft  was  at  length  conquer 
ed  by  the  Heraclide,  and  united  to  Lacedsmon. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  only  two  of  the  Grecian  states,  viz. 
Lacedsmon  and  Messenia,  appear  to  have  be^i  ibmided  by  native 
Greeks;  the  rest  were  established  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
Cdtic  family  of  Uranus,  with  the  exception  of  Athens,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  an  Egyptian.  >^ 

Prior  to  these  establishments,  and  even  long  after  them,  almost 
every  village  had  its  petty  tyrant,  who  bore  the  title  of  king.  A  name 
has  occasionally  escaped  oblivion.  Laws  we  do  not  find  among 
them,  before  the  times  of  the  Athenian  archons. 

Until  that  period,  all  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereigns ;  onl^ 
in  perplexed  cases,  they  consulted  some  oracle,  of  which  the  two 
most  cei^rated,  were  that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Apollo 
al  Delphi 

10.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  founded  Athens,  1556  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  he 
arrived  in  Attica,  with  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and 
built  twelve  small  villages  or  cities,  of  whidi  Athens  was  one. 

He  gave  laws  to  the  wild  inhabitants,  whom  he  divided 
into  Iwrelve  tribes,  and  instituted  marriage  among  them.  The 
first  akar  in  Greece  was  raised  by  him  to  Jupiter. 

I  The  history  of  Greece  is  carried  on  for  a  time  in  this  event 
Athens  became  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  states.  The 
province  of  Attica  having  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 
remained  desolate  for  more  than  two  centuries,  previous  to  the  tune 
of  Cecrops. 

Athens,  from  its  fimnder,  first  recdved  the  name  of  Ceeropia,  but 
aflerwards  that  of  Athenae,  in  honour  of  Mmerva,  its  tutelary  deity. 
The  Arundelian  marblai,  which  were  brought  from  Greece  by  the 
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Earl  of  Arundel,  and  are  now  kept  in  England,  begin  theirdiroBo* 
Jogy  with  the  founding  of  Athens,  but  place  that  event  26  years 
eiurfier,  viz.  1582  B.  C.  t     i.      • 

11.  The  Buccessor  of  Cecrope  was  Cranaus.  In  his  time 
haroened  the  famous  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly.  The 
third  king  <rf  Ath^is  was  Amphictyon,  who  founded  the  cele- 
brated Amphictypnic  council. 

§  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  owed  much  of  its  importance  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  poet^.  It  was  probably  only  a  parUal  inun- 
dation. •    :.    .      .«L-  1. 

In  the  rwgn  of  Amphictyon,  a  famme  occurred,  during  which 
&icthoniua,  said  to  be  the  son. of  Vulcan,  arrived  from  Egypt 
with  tt  supply  of  com,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of  Agri- 
culture, for  which  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  Am- 
phictyon. 

12.  Corinth,  another  of  the  Grecian  states,  was  founded 
1526  years  B.  C,  but  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Corinth  till 
it  was  rebuilt,  1410  years  B.  C.  It  originally  formed  a  pajt 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  and  was  afterwards  induded  in 
that  of  Argoe,  till  Sysyphus,  some  time  in  the  following  period, 
seized  it  for  his  possession. 

13.  Thebes,  a  state  of  Greece  also,  was  founded  by  Cad- 
mus. The  city,  though  begun  by  him,  was  finished  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  He  introduced  lettei-s  into  Greece, 
1519  years  B.  C.    Thebes  he  built  a  few  years  afterwards. 

§  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  extraction.  To 
him  are  ascribed  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  He  thus  essen- 
tially contributed  to  the  literary  distinction  which  Greece  afterwards 
attamed. 

14.  Lacedsmon,  or  Sparta,  another  distinguished  state  of 
Greece,  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1616  years  B.  C,  but  received 
its  name  from  Lacedaemon,  its  fourth  king.  The  govem- 
ndent  continued  in  the  family  of  Lelex  till  the  return  of  tlie 
Heraclide  to  the  Peloponnesus,  an  event  to  be  noticed  m 
the  coming  period. 

§  Sparta  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Lacedsmon,  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  Lelex.  Sparta  properly  belones  to  the 
metropolis— Laoedttmon  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus, m  which  Lacedsmon  was  irituated,  was  the  soothem  part  of 
Greece. 

EGYPT. 

15.  The  events  in  Egyptian  history,  during  the  {uresent 
cpoeh,  refer  chiefly  to  Nitocrisand  Sescxitris,  the  one  a  fe^ 

♦  See  General  View^  ^  , 
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male,  the  other  a  male  sovereign.  Nitocris  b^an  to  leign 
over  Egypt,  1678  years  B.  C,  at  Memphis.  She  afterwards 
united  some  other  sovereignties  to  her  dominions. 

The  period  when  Sesostris  began  to  reign  cannot  be  easily 
fixed ;  some  place  it  before  that  of  Nitocria,  but  others  place  it 
after  her  reign. 

The  names  of  a  few  other  kings  appeal j  but  Uttle  is  known 
concerning  their  reigns.  The  successor  of  Sesostris  is  said  to 
have  been  Pheron,  and  some  think  that  Rameses-Tubaete  was 
the  king  whose  dreams  Joseph  interpreted. 

Nitocris  succeeded  her  brother,  an  Ethiopian,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  medUatinff  revenge  for  his  untimely  fate, 
pot  many  of  her  subjects  to  deaui  privately,  and  afterwards  con- 
trived a  building  under  ground  whither  she  deluded  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  her  vengeance  to  a  feast,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth^ 
overwhelmed  them  with  destruction,  by  turning  a  river  upon  them 
through  a  secret  passage.  She  thai  eluded  the  tage  of  the  popu- 
lace by  taking  refuge  in  a  place  well  fortified  with  ashes.  Her  p^erson 
is  said  to  have  been  extremely  beautiful,  but  her  disposition  was  crueL 

Sesostris  was  the  most  distinguishea  of  all  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  almost  the  only  conqueror  among  them.  Historians  relate  that 
his  fether  was  warned  by  Vulcan,  in  a  dream,  concerning  the  future 
conquests  of  his  son,  and  that,  in  conseauence  of  this  dream,  he  got 
tt^ether  all  the  males  bom  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  the  prince, 
and  had  them  nursed  and  brought  up  with  him,  upon  the  presumption 
that,  being  the  companions  of  his  youth,  they  would  prove  the  most 
devoted  warriors  and  faithful  counsellors. 

Sesostris  forming  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  set  out  with 
an  army  of  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse,  and  27,000  armed  chariots. 
His  conquests  were  extensive,  and  he  returned  home  laden  with  the 
spoOs  of  various  subjugated  nations,  and  followed  by  a  surprising 
number  of  captives.  He  rendered  his  power  highly  advantageous  to 
his  subjects,  by  enriching  their  country  with  useihl  works,  and  mag- 
nificent edino^ 

His  behaviour,  however,  was  grossly  insolent  to  the  kmgs  and 
chiefe  of  the  conquered  nations,  who  waited  upon  him  to  present 
then-  tribute.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  those  princes,  four  abreast, 
to  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  instead  of  horses,  that  they  might  dra^ 
him  to  the  temple.  ^      j     •  ^ 

In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight  tod  tlien  was  so  weak  and  wicko^ 
as  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself. 

rrPTiMA 
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$  Ching-tang  was  the  founder  of  this  d3ma8ty.  He  is  said  to  hare 
had  the  most  excellent  qualities.  His  modesty  was  almost  unpand- 
leled :  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  ^npire  who  thought  he  was 
unfit  for  so  important  a  trust  He  was  often  on  the  point  of  resign- 
inghis  crown,  but  his  nobles  would  not  consent  to  it. 

Tayvre,  one  of  his  successors,  being  once  terrified  by  a  prodipr, 
which  made  him  apprehensive  or  a  revolution,  received  &ie  following 
impressive  lessoh  from  his  minister.  "  Virtue  has  the  power  of  tri- 
umphing over  presages.  If  you  govern  your  subjects  with  equity, 
you  will  be  beyond  me  reach  of  misfortune." 

Vufhinff,  another  prince  of  this  dynasty,  after  having  for  three  years 
implored  heaven  to  bless  him  with  such  virtues  as*  were  suitable  to 
his  station,  is  said  to  have  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  man  represented  by 
heaven  to  be  his  prime  minister,  whose  features  he  well  recollected 
when  he  awoke. 

Causing  the  man  to  be  sought  for.  such  a  person  was  foimd  in  the 
condition  of  an  obscure  mason,  working  m  a  village,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  court  Being  questioned  on  a  variety  of  points  concern- 
ing government^  he  returned  answers  marked  with  so  much  wisdom 
as  excited  the  highest  surprise. 

The  king,  addressing  him  ui  a  very  proper  manner,  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  his  prime  minister,  and  received  the  great- 
est benefit  from  his  prudent  and  skilfid  administration  of  govern- 
ment. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  III. 

1.  Abraham,  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  na> 
lion. 

2.  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  and  <<  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God." 

3.  Sesostris,  an  Egyptian  hero  and  conqueror. 

4.  Joseph,  die  chief  ruler  of  Egjrpt  under  Pharadb. 
6.  Cecrops,  the  foimder  of  Athens. 

6.  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  who  built  Thebes,  and  introduced 
letters  into  Grreece. 

1.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah.  and  bom  in  Chaldea.  He 
was  75  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  After  this  event  he  was 
commanded  by  God  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God 
promised  to  give  unto  his  posterity.  In  the  year  fbUowing,  a  fa- 
mine in  the  land  of  Canaan  forced  Abraham  with  his  family  to  go 
into  Egypt 

In  the  same  year,  Abraham,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  returned  unto 
Canaan.  They  however  parted  at  length,  because  the  land  was  m- 
suflicient  for  both  of  their  flocks.  Lot  went  to  Sodom— Abraham 
removed  to  Hebron.  God  blessed  Abraham,  and  the  promise  of  a 
posterity  was  confirmed  to  him  again  and  again. 

In  the  lOOth  year  of  his  age,  Isaac,  his  son,  was  bom  to  him,  after 
expectation  had  been  long  delayed.    Passing  through  various 
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I  of  life,  he  WB8  ai  length  called  to  the  tevere  trial  of  oftring 
op  hisson  Isaac  at  the  command  of  the  Ddty.  All  hi«  loity  hopea 
were  reposed  mthatson^yet  he  hesitated  not  to  execute  the  divme 
behest 

Ji^  at  the  moment,  however,  in  which  he  stretched  finrth  his  hand, 
to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  God  mterposed,  and  satisfied  with  Abrar 
ham's  intention,  accepted  that  in  room  of  the  deed,  rescoing  Isaac 
and  commending  the  faith  of  the  patriarch.  Abraham  died  at  the 
age  of  175  years. 

2.  Little  is  known  of  Melchisedec  When  Abraham  was  retum- 
^mg  from  the  destruction  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederalefl^ 
*  Melchisedec  met  and  blessed  him.    The  scriptural  account  is  the 

following:  ^  And  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread 
and  wine;  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  Ood.  And  he 
blessed  him^  and  said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heav^  and  earth.  And  he  (Abraham)  gave  hhn  tithes 
ofalL" 

The  apostle  sajHs,  in  his  epistle  to  the  H^rews,'' Now  consider 
how  great  this  man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham 
gave  uie  tenth  of  the  spoils." 

3.  Sesostris  was  a  kmg  of  Egypt  His  aee  is  so  remote  from  every 
authentic  record,  that  many  have  supposed  that  the  actions  and  con- 
miesis  ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  wholly  uncertain  and  fabulous. 
The  amount  of  what  has  come  down  respecting  him,  as  has  al- 
ready appeared  m  part^  is  the  following.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  coni^piest  oi 
the  world. 

He  subdued  the  most  of  Asia,  and  even  invaded  Europe,- bringing 
the  Thracians  into  subjection ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  longsurvive  him,  he  placedcolurons  in  thesubjugated  provmces; 
and,  many  ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was  read  in  several 
parts  of  Asia:  '^Sesostris,  the  king  of  kings,  has  conquered  this  terrir 
torybyhisarms." 

At  lus  return  home,  the  monarch  employed  his  time  in  encotnaging 
the  fine  arts,  improvinff  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom,  erecting  tem- 
ples, building  cities,  and  digging  canals.  He  committed  suicide  when 
tie  had  become  old  and  innnn,  after  reigning  44  years,  flis  era  was 
1722  years  B.  C. 

4.  Joseph  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history,  and  no  one's  life  was 
more  eventfid  in  itself,  or  has  been  described  with  greater  felicity 
than  his  has  been,  in  scripture.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  over 
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tica,  and  reigned  orer  pert  of  the  country.  He  mamed  the 
daughter  of  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was  deemed  the  first  founder  of 
Athens.  He  taught  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  viras  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  and  offered  him  sa- 
crifices. 

Aiter  a  reign  of  50  years,  spent  m  regulating  his  newly  formed 
2±igdom,  and  in  polishing  ihe  minds  of  his  subjects,  Cecrops  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 

6.  Cadmus  was  a  PhoBnician.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes. 
This  fact  is  very  much  invested  with  fable,  which  needs  not  to  be  de- 
tailed. If  Theb^  according  to  some,  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion's  lyre,  i.  e.  by  encouraging  the  worluiien,  still  Cadmus 
built  a  citadel  which  he  called  Cadmea,  and  thus  formed  the  com 
mencement  of  a  city. 

Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into 
Greece,  though  some  maintain  that  the  same  alphabet  was  in  ex- 
istence among  the  native  inhabitants.  This  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  16  letters,  to  which  8  were  afterwards  added.  The  wor- 
ship of  several  of  Uie  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities  was  also 
introduced  by  Cadmus.    His  era  is  reckoned  to  be  1519  years  B.  C. 


PERIOD  IV. 

T7i£  Period  of  the  TVojan  War^  extending  from  the  de 
parture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C. 
to  the  dediccUion  of  Solomon^s  temple,  1004  years  B.  C 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  The  history  of  tlie  Israelites  at  this  era 
assumes  a  very  marked  character.  Oppressed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  they  cried  unto  God  for  deliverance,  and  a  di- 
vine deliverance  they  experienced. 

Moses,  selected  as  the  instrument  of  saving  his  countrymen, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  his  work ;  and,  after  a  series  of  mi- 
racles, which  he  performed  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  led  the 
people  out  from  before  Pharaoh,  into  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  consequence  to  many  of  the  Egyptians  was  their  de- 
struction ;  for  Pharaoh  and  hisanry  pursuing  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea,  were  overwhelmed  with  its  waters. 

After  wandering  in  the  wilderness  40  years,  and  frequently 
rebelling  against  God,  the  Israelites  were  conducted  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  died,  without  en- 
tering it  himself,  1447  years  6.  C 
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$  The  story  of  Moees,  and  of  his  a&ency  in  delirering  the  braditet^ 
IB  yery  interestuiff  and  instructive ;  out  we  have  no  room  for  its  par- 
ticulars. We  wlU,  however,  mention  some  incidents,  subsequent  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 

The  Israelites  were  no  sooner  dehvered  from  the  Egyptians,  than 
they  murmured  against  Moses,  on  account  of  the  want  of  food ;  to 
satisfy  them,  God  sent  first  a  great  quantity  of  quails,  and  the  next 
morning  manna,  which  fell  regularly  every  day,  except  on  rabbath 
days,  during  the  40  years  they  remamed  in  the  wilderness. 

Again  the  people  murmured  for  water,  and  Moses,  by  the  Lord'f 
command,  made  a  supply  to  issue  from  a  rock.  At  this  juno-. 
turc,  the  Anialekites  attacked  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by  Jo- 
shua. The  people  soon  after  arriving  at  Mount  Sinai,  Grod  gave 
them  his  law.  During,  however,  the  ateence  of  Moses  in  the  mount, 
tliey  fell  into  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  which  3000  of  them  were 
put  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year  aiter  the  retreat  from  Effypt, 
Moses  numbered  the  childiren  of  Israel  from  20  years  old  and  up- 
wards, and  there  were  found  603,550  men  able  to  go  to  war,  besides 
the  Levites. 

About  this  time,  12  men  were  sent  to  spy  the  land  of  Oanaai^ 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  reported  unfieivourably 
which  caused  the  people  to  murmur.  Upon  this  offence^  God  con- 
demned all  those  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb. 

As  a  punishment  for  their  murmurs,  the  Israelites  beffan  to  trave. 
ui  the  wilderness  1489  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abirara,  revolting  agamst  Moses,  were  swallowed  by  the  earth,  wHh 
250  of  their  associates.  In  1452  years  B.  C,  the  Israelites  began 
their  conquests,  by  the  defeat  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Baanan, 
Moab,  &c 

At  the  age  of  130  years  Moses  died  on  Mount  Ncbo,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  having  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land. 

2.  The  successor  of  Moses  was  Joshua,  who  conducted 
tnc  people  into  the  promised  land,  liaving,  by  the  divine 
oommand,  mostly  destroyed  the  wicked  nations  that  inha- 
bited it. 
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it.  He  conquered  31  cities  In  the  course  of  six  years.  He  (d^cd  1420 
years  B.  C. 

The  people  were  perpetnally  inclined  to  forwike  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  pollute  themsdfves  with  the  abominations  of  the  lieu- 
then.  For  this  they  were  repeatedly  brought  into  bonda^,  and  con- 
sequent distress.  Their  Judges  were  the  instrumenis  of  delivering 
them  on  these  occasions. 

One  occasion  was  as  follows.  The  Israelite  bemp  brought  into 
the  power  of  the  Midianites,  after  seven  3rears  of  suffering,  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  who  sent  an  angel  to  Gideon  to  announce  to  him  that 
he  was  chosen  to  deliver  Israel  from  their  oppressors. 

By  divine  db-ection,  Gideon  retained  of  32.000  men  whom  be  had 
collected,  only  800  men,  and  with  them,  each  carrying  a  lamp  con- 
cealed in  an  earthen  vessel,  to  be  broken  at  a  proper  opportunity,  he 
so  terrified  the  Midianites,  that  tlicy  fled  in  confusion,  and  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another. 

8amson  also,  on  another  occasion,  delivered  his  countrymen  by  a 
series  of  extraordinary  efforts  of  strength  and  courage  which  we 
cannot  particularly  recount.  It  may  be  only  mentione<i,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  course,  having  been  betray eti  by  his  wife,  and 
deprived  of  his  strength— upon  its  retiirn,  he  pulled  down,  by  a  sin- 
gle exertion  of  his  muscular  energy,  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the 
heads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistmes,  with  whom  he  perished  in  the 
general  ruin. 

Samuel,  the  last  and  most  eminent  of  these  leai'crs,  and  a  prophet 
also,  rendered  siffnal  service  to  his  countrymen,  especially  by  the 
moral  influence  which  he  exercised  over  them.  When  old,  however, 
he  took  for  his  assistants  in  the  government,  his  two  sons,  whose 
mismanagement  occasioned  murmurs  among  the  peojile,  and  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  king. 

3.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the  fii*st  king  of  Israel.  Hav- 
ing been  privately  anouited  by  Samuel,  he  was  afterwards 
pul)Iicly  proclaimed,  1079  years  B.  C.  His  reign  was  prosj)e- 
rouB  at  first,  but  at  lengtli  was  characterized  by  crime  and  ill 
success.    He  perished  miserab1}% 

He  was  succeeded  by  David,  who,  though  he  erred  in  seve- 
ral instances,  was  a  man  of  distinguislied  tolenta,  bravery,  and 
piety ;  he  rajsed  his  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  national 

Erosperity  and  happiness.     The  wise  and  rich  Solomon  was 
is  son  and  successor.     He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  magniii* 
cent  temple,  1011  years  B.  C.    , 

§  Saul,  having  spent  an  unhappy  lifeflmd  being  at  war  with  the  Fhl- 
lisunesyhad  his  annvrouted,  and  three  of  his  sons  slain,  and  he  him- 
self, having  received  a  wound,  and  fearing  to  fall  hito  the  hands  of 
Lis  enemies,  took  a  sword  and  fdl  upon  it 

David  had  been  prerioiisly  anomted  kuig,  but  he  at  first  reigned 
only  over  the  tribe  of  Judah.    But  after  the  deatlM>f  Ishbodu^i  a 
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flon  of  Saul,  who  had  aasamed  the  goTemment  of  the  tribes,  he  rdgn- 
ed  over  the  whole  of  Israel. 

He  spent  a  very  active  and  perilous  life,  and  among  the  conqnestK 
he  made  were  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Syrians.  He  had  at  length  some  domestic  troobles^  and  wab 
in  danger  from  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects,  but  he  lived  to  sea 
his  enemies  destroyed,  and  he  left  a  rich  and  flourishing  realm  to  ]m 
son. 

OANAANITES. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Cana  anites,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouf  mg  nations  or  tribes,  is  involved  in  that  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing this  period.  They  were  mostly  subdued  by  Joshua,  but 
seemed  to  revive  at  different  tunes,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  Israelites.  From  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  national  existence.  The  remnants  of 
them,  except  the  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  who  after- 
wards went  under  the  appellation  of  PhcBnicians,  were  swal- 
kwed  up  in  the  great  monarchies  that  successively  existed  in 
Asia. 

PHCENICIANS. 

5.  The  Ph(£Nicians  are  known  in  history  principally  as 
a  navigating  and  commercial  people,  amcmg  whom  the  arts 
were  early  cultivated.  Their  country  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral small  kingdoms ;  but  the  most  considerable  of  their  sove 
reignties  were  the  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  kings  of  Sidon  till  the  present  and  succeeding  pe- 
riods. Hiram  was  king  of  Tyre,  and  contemporaneous  with 
David  and  Solomon. 

§  Sidon,  according  to  Josephus,  was  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan.  Tyre  was  foundal  by  the  posterity  of  Sidon.  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  older  Tyre  a  great  antiquity.  The  new  city,  reared  op- 
posite to  the  ancient,  on  an  island,  is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have  been 
built  m  the  year  B.  C.  1255. 
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GREECE. 

6.  The  histOTy  of  Greece  during  this  period  is  pursued 
first  in  a  few  details,  respecting  some  of  its  diHerent  sovereign- 
ties. 

The  kings  abeady  named,  who  had  governed  Athens,  had 
raised  it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  But  the  kin^ 
who  laid  the  principal  foimdation  of  Athenian  greatness,  was 
Theseus.  He  nnited  the  12  cities  of  Attica  into  one  confede- 
racy. 

§  Theseus  is  said  to  have  founded  a  more  perfect  equality  amonsr 
the  citizens,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  state  rather  resembled 
a  republic  than  a  monarchy.  Owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  he  was  banished  from  the  country,  notwithstandmg  his  many 
virtues. 

7.  Codrus,  the  last  Athenian  king,  devoted  himself  to  the 
good  of  his  subjects.  With  him  royalty  was  abolished,  since 
tne  people  thought  no  man  worthy  of  succeeding  him.  This 
change  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  present  period,  viz. 
1069  years  B.  C. 

§  Codrus  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Heraclidee,  was  told  by 
title  oracle  that  the  army  would  be  victorious  whose  chief  should 
perish.  He^  therefore,  with  a  chosen  band,  threw  himself  into  the 
nottest  of  the  battle,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 

A  dispute  for  the  succession  arose  between  tw«  of  his  sons,  and  be- 
fore they  could  accommodate  their  difference,  the  Athenians  abolish- 
ed royalty  altogether,  but  placed  Medon,  one  of  the  claimants,  at  tlie 
head  of  the  state,  with  the  title  of  Archon.  This  office  was  for  life 
luring  more  than  3  centuries;  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  10  years, 
and  finally  to  one  year. 

8.  Corinth,  having  been  seized  by  Sysyphus,  was  governed 
in  his  family  250  years.  The  last  king  of  this  race  was  de- 
posed by  the  HeracUdae,  1099  years  B.  C. 

9.  The  first  great  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  1263  years  B.  C.  It  was  led  by  Jason,  and 
b  supposed  to  have  been  both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  ad- 
venture. Its  destination  was  to  Colchis,  the  modem  Mingre- 
lia,  in  AsiaJVIinor. 

{  According  to  some,  the  object  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  td  secure  some  establishment  on  its  coast  Ao- 
oording  to  others,  Jason  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  Kins- 
man Friryxus,  and  to  recover  his  treasures,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  king  of  Colchis.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  fiction  or 
figure,  it  was  the  "  Golden  Fleece"  that  was  the.  object  to  be  re« 
covered. 
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This  expedition  was  thought  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  thai  all 
the  heroes  of  the  age  were  anxious  to  en^^age  in  it  Amonff  the  54 
renowned  captains  who  were  in  the  smgle  ship  of  Argo  alone,  in 
which  Jason  embarked,  were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor  and  Pdlux, 
I^thaus,  Laerte&  Peleus,  OUeus,  &c 

In  the  course  or  their  voyage,  they  attempted  to  land  for  refiresh- 
nient  in  a  part  of  Phrygia,  but  were  prevented  by  Laomedon,  kins 
of  Troy,  for  which  they  took  ample  revenge  on  their  return,  by  pit 
bgiug  that  city. 

On  their  arrival  in  Ck>lchis,  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  fell 
in  love  with  Jason,  and,  through  her  assistance,  the  Argonauts  ef- 
fected the  object  of  their  voyage.  On  ^eir  arrival  in  Greece,  Her- 
cules celebrated  or  instituted  the  Ol3rmpic  Games. 

10.  A  dispute  for  the  divided  sovereignty  of  Thebeq,  be- 
tween tlie  brothers  Eteocles  and  Poljnnices,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
that  Mras  terroiiiated  by  single  combat,  in  which  both  were 
killed.  This  is  called  the  war  of  the  seven  captains,  and  oc- 
curred 1225  years  B.  C. 

The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  their  fathers,  about  ten  years  afterwards.  This  is 
called  the  war  of  the  Epigonoi,  a  subject  celebrated  by  Homer 
in  a  poein  now  lost. 

11.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  of  this  period,  in  the  an- 
nals of  Greece,  is  the  Trojan  war.  It  conmienced  1193 
years?  B.  C,  and  terminated  in  ten  years.  Troy  was  tak^ 
and  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  war  was  undertaken  by  the 
princes  of  Greece  to  oxeoge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  Mene- 
iauB,  king  of  Lacedsenoon,  whose  wife,  Helen,  liad  been  seduced 
away  by  Paris,  a  Trojan  prince.  The  details  of  this  war  are 
derived  from  Homer ;  but  he  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
related  feicts,  for  the  most  part 

$  Troy,  the  capital  of  Phryiia  Minor,  was  founded  1546  years  B.  C. 
by  Seainander,  who  led  thi&er  a  colony  firom  Crete.  Troas,  the 
WUi  in  succession  from  Scamander,  either  built  a  new  cit3r,  or  en- 
kirged  the  old  one,  and  named  it  aOer  himself;  Troy.  The  Trojans 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people. 

The  number  of  the  Grecian  warriors  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  100,000.  Nearly  all  Asia  Mmor  was  leagued  with  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.    The  Greeks,  on  landuig  at  Troas,  ware  warmly  op- 
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return  into  the  Grecian  camp.  Hector  was  kifled  by  AcbiUei^ 
and  Achilles  fell  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  who  was  himself  dain  by 
an  arrow  At  last  the  Greeks  gained  possession  of  the  city  by 
Btratagem,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  No  vestige  of  its  ruins  now 
remains. 

Such  of  the  Trojans  as  survived  sought  new  settlements  in  distant 
regions.  Antenor  established  himself  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
the  nation  of  the.  Heneti.  Mneas  settled  also  in  Italy,  where  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Alba. 

12.  The  war  of  the  Heraclidse,  among  the  Greeks,  began 
about  80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Amphitryon,  sovereign  of  Mycenae,  was  banished  from 
his  country,  with  all  his  family,  while  the  crown  was  pos 
eeased  by  an  usurper.  After  a  period  of  a  century,  his  de- 
scendants, called  HeracUdfie,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
subduing  all  their  enemies,  took  possession  of  the  states  of  My  • 
cense,  Argos,  and  Lacedaemon.  This  return  of  the  Heraclidas 
is  an  event  often  spoken  of  in  history. 

13.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  succeeded,  and  Greece,  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  became  a  prey  to  op- 
pression or  anai'chy.  The  difficulties  of  the  times  drove  many 
of  the  Greeks  from  home,  who  founded  important  cobnies,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  learn. 

EGYPT. 

14.  Concerning  the  Egyptians,  during  this  penod,  very 
little  is  known  w^th  certainty.  Apophis  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  who,  together  with  his  army,  was  drowned 
in  the  Red  Seau  Amosis,  Amenophis  II.,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  warriors  arid  conquerors. 

§  A  few  thing^  may  be  subjoined  respecting  some  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  during  this  period.  Moeris  caused  the  celebrated  lake,  called 
by  his  name,  to  be  dug,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  the 
inundation  was  too  abundant,  and  to  water  the  country  when  it 
proved  deficient. 

Hermes  Trismegistes  is  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  Mrritings. 
He  added  6  days  to  the  year,  which  before  consisted  only  of  2^. 
Amosis  abolished  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  conquered 
Heliopolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.   ^ 

Actisanes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  united  E|fypt  and  Ethiopia  under 
his  government.  He  bore  his  prosperity  with  great  prudence, 
and  behaved  himself  in  a  most  afiectionate  manner  towards  liis  new 
subjects. 

Having  caused  a  general  search  to  be  made  after  the  Egyptian 
robbers  who  infested  the  country,  he  commanded  their  noses  to  be 
cut  oflj  and  then  banished  them  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  desert, 
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between  S3nria  and  Egypt,  where  he  built  them  a  town,  which*  from 
the  nnitilatioB  of  its  inhabitants,  was  called  Rhinocolura. 

A  Memphite  of  imoble  extraction  was  exalted  to  the  throne.  The 
priests  characterise  him  as  a  magician,  and  pretended  that  he  could 
a»ume  whatever  form  he  pleased.  His  Eg^^ptian  name  was  Cetei^ 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  Proteua 

It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Paris  and  Helen  were  driven  on 
the  coasts  of  ]^[ypt,  in  their  pasdiige  to  Troy,  but  when  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  understood  the  shameiful  breach  of  hospitality  whiclt 
the  young  stranger  had  conunitted,  he  ordered  him  to  quit  his  do- 
minions. 

LYDU. 

15.  The  history  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  is  very  obscure. 
They  were  divided  into  three  dynasties.  1.  The  Atydae. 
2.  The  Heraclidae.  3.  The  Memmadfle.  The  history  of 
Atydee  is  altogether  fabulous.  Argon  was  tJie  first  of  the  He- 
raclidse,  and  Candaules  the  last.  Argon  reigned  about  1223 
years  B.  C.  The  Lydiaiis  are  cd^brated  as  merchants  and 
traffickers. 

§  J^ydia  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Lud,  sen  of  Shorn.  It 
was,  however,  called  L^dia,  from  Lydus,  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
previously  called  Maeonia,  from  Maeon,  also  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
conquered  at  length  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Lydia  Proper  was,  strictly  speakingj  at  first  only  that  part  of 
Msonia  which  was  seated  on  the  iEgean  Sea ;  but  when  the  Greeks 
or  lonians  settled  there,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven  to  the 
interior.  The  invaders  named  the  sea  coasts  where  they  settled 
Ionia,  after  the  country  whence  they  had  emigrated,  or  ratber, 
whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Ileraclidae ;  while  the  Lydians 
gave  their  name  to  the  new  countries  in  which  they  seltled. 

Long  before  the  invasion  of  the  lonians,  the  natives  of  Lydia  were 
devoted  to  commerce.  The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  a  gold  and 
sflver  coinage  is  found  in  theil:  history.  They  were  also  the  first 
people  who  exhibited  pubUc  sports. 

ITALY. 

16.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  at  a  remote 
era.  So  early  as  1289  years  B.  C.  we  read  of  a  king  named 
Janus,  who,  having  arrived  from  Thessaly,  planted  a  colony 
on  the  river  Tiber.  I^our  sovereigns  succeeded  Imn  in  La- 
timn ;  diuruig  the  reign  of  the  last  of  whom,  viz.  Latinu.s, 
arrived  .Eneas,  the  Trojan  prmce,  in  Italy.  jEncas  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latbms,  and  succeeded  liim  in  tlie 
sovereignty.  After  JEneas  there  was  a  succession  of  tdngs  to 
the  time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romulus  and  RemuF| 
the  founders  of  Rome. 
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The  history  of  these  kings  is,  however,  very  obscure  and 
confused,  and  very  little  dependence  can  be  j^aced  upon  it 
Of  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  of  which  Italy  was  com- 
posed, those  of  Etruria  and  Latium  alone  deserve  attention. 
The  Etruscans  are  thought  to  have  been  a  very  polished  peo* 
pic.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  the  immediate  ances- 
tors of  the  liomans.  A  considerable  part  of  Italy  was  doubt- 
less peopled  by  the  Greeks. 

§  Italy,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  power,  was  peopled  at 
an  early  era,  though  we  cannot  determine  the  particular  point  oi 
time,  with  certamty  as  to  the  country  at  large.  The  colony  on  the 
Tiber,  as  we  have  seen,  was  settled  nearly  13  centuries  before  Christ 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited 
by  a  refined  and  cultivated  nation,  many  ages  before  the  Roman 
name  was  known. 

The  Etruscans  are  justly  considered  as  such  a  nation ;  a  fact 
which  is  indicated  by  the  monuments  in  the  fine  arts  which  they 
have  left,  and  some  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  Their  alphabet,  re- 
s«'mbling  the  Phcenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  to  have  been  o( 
eastern  origin. 

Though  many  of  the  uihabitants  of  Italy  originated  from  Greece 
and  the  cast,  yet  a  portion  of  them,  it  is  believed,  must  have  origi- 
nated from  the  Celtic  or  Comerian  tribes  of  the  nortli,  who  entered 
Italy  from  that  quarter.* 

The  story  of  Latin  us  and  ^neas  is  briefly  as  follows.    At  the 
time  of  the  arri^^  of  the  latter  m  Italy,  Latmus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Rutuli ;  and,  on  hearing  of  this  arrival,  he  immedi- 
ately marched  towards  the  strangers,  expecting  to  fina  an  unprinci 
plea  banditti. 

But  -^neas,  though  commanding  a  body  of  hardy  veterans,  held 
out  the  olive  of  peace.  Latinus  listened  to  his  melancholy  talc,  and 
pitying  the  misfortunes  of  the  Trojan  exiles,  assigned  them  a  portion 
of  land,  on  condition  of  their  joining  against  the  Rutuli. 

jEncas  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and  performed  such  essential 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  that  this  monarch  bestowed  on 
liim  his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  suo 
cession  to  the  crown. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  IV. 

1.  Moses,  the  first  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  leader. 

2.  Joshua,  a  conqueror  of  Canaan,  and  pious  military 
cliieftain. 

3.  Orpheus,  the  father  of  poetry. 

4.  Musceus,  a  Greek  poet. 

5.  Samson,  a  judge  of  Israel,  and  endowed  wiUi  extraor 
dinary  strength. 

•Sec  Ediu.  Rev.  No.  80.  Art.  V. 
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6.  Sanconiatbon,  a  Phoenician,  oae  oi  the  earliest  writen 
of  history. 

7.  David,  a  king  of  Israel,  a  warrior  and  poet. 

§  1.  Moses,  when  an  infant,  having  heen  exposed  on  the  brink  of 
die  river  Nil^  in  an  ark  of  buhroflhes,  the  daugnter  of  Pharaoh  found 
the  ark,  saved  the  child,  and  had  him  educated  as  her  own  son.  At 
forty  years  of  age,  having  renounced  the  honours  of  Pharaoh's  courts 
he  ^endeavoured  to  Join  his  oppressed  countrymen,  but  they  would 
not  receive  him.  Alter  this,  circumstances  induced  him  to  flee  to 
the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  married,  and  eigoyed  a  retirement  of 
40  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  mount  of 
Horeb,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  £g3i>t,  with  a  commission  to 
Pharaoh,  respecting  his  release  of  the  Israelites  from  bondage.  He 
accomplished  this  object  only  after  the  infliction  of  ten  severe  and 
awful  plagues  upon  that  monarch  and  his  people.  At  lengtti  God 
saw  fit,  through  Moses^  to  destroy  Pharaoh  and  the  flower  of  his 
military  force  in  the  Red  Sea. 

From  this  period,  Moses  was  employed  in  receiving  the  moral 
law  from  mount  Sinai,  in  prescribing  the  form  of  the  ceremonial 
wor^p  of  the  Hebrews,  m  regulatuig  their  civil  polity,  in  con- 
dncUng  their  mihtary  operations,  and  in  leading  them  tmrouch  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  wander  during 
40  years. 

At  the  age  of  120  he  died  on  mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
having  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land.  This  occurred  1461 
years  B.  C.    Moses  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  wisdom. 

%  Joshua  was  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  led  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land,  over  the  river  Jordan,  whose  waters  divided  to 
afford  them  a  passage.  The  first  city  which  he  conquered  was  Jeri- 
cho ;  this  was  followed  by  the  speedy  reduction  of  30  others. 

Having  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  ten  tribes,  Joshua 
died,  aged  110,  1426  years  B.  C. 

3.  Orpheus  was  the  son  of  (Eager,  or,  as  some  say,  of  ApoUo,  by 
Calliope.  The  fictions  of  poetry  have  put  into  his  hands  a  lyre, 
whose  entrancing  sounds  stayed  the  courses  of  rivers,  moved  moun- 
tains, and  subdued  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  Doubtless  the  eflfects 
of  his  song,  though  not  of  such  a  nature,  were  considerable,  in  that 
rode  and  early  age,  on  the  minds  of  untutored  barbarians. 

By  the  power  of  his  music,  as  fiction  reports,  he  regained  his 
wife,  Eurydice,  from  the  infernal  regions,  but  lost  her  again  in  con- 
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son,  ascribed  to  other  and  later  writers.  'Hiere  is  little  cause  to 
doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  existed,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  poet  and  musician.  The  period  assigned  for  him  is  1284 
years  B.  C. 

4.  Museus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or 
Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  1258  years  before  the  christian  era. 
None  of  his  poems  remain.  A  Musseus,  who  flourished  in  the  4th 
century,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  most  critics,  >vrole  "  The  loves 
of  liCander  and  Ifero." 

5.  Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  he  waii 
ml^cA  up  10  avenge  the  Israelites  of  their  oppressors,  he  was  endow- 
ed with  extraordinary  strength.  On  one  occasion,  he  slew  1000  Plii- 
lisliiics  with  the  jaw-boner  of  an  ass.  At  various  other  times,  he  se- 
verely raolestPAl  and  distressed  them. 

At'leiijjth  he  was,  through  stratagem,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  de 
prived  of  hJ8  strength.  It,  however,  soon  returned ;  and  he  puUed 
down  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistmes, 
with  whom  lie  perish^  m  tlie  general  ruin.  Some  parts  of  lus  dm- 
meter  are  very  far  from  deserving  imitation.  His  i'urious  exploits 
and  follies  are  recorded,  Judges  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 

0.  Sanconiathon  waslwm  at  Berjrtus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  about  1040  years  B.  C.  He  ^vrote,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  a  history^  m  9  books,  in  which  he  amply  treat- 
ed of  tJic  theology  and  autiqmties  of  Phoenicia  and  the  neighbourmg 
places. 

This  history  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  eibperor  Adrian.  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  this  Greek  translation  are  extant  Some,  however,  suppose 
them  to  be  spurious,  while  others  maintain  their  authenticity. 

7.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  anointed  king  of  Israel,  while 
keeping  his  iiUher's  flocks,  by  Samiiel,  the  prophet.  He  was  a 
valiant,  prosperous,  and  warlike  prince,  and  raised  hunself  and 
people  to  great  eminence  and  renown.  His  name  began  to  be 
known  and  celebrated,  from  the  time  that  he  slew  Goliath,  the  giant 
His  military  operations  were  planned  with  wisdom,  and  executed 
with  vigour. 

Ho  was  distinguished  as  a  sacred  poet  and  writer  of  psalms;  no 
one  iu  this  department  has  ever  equalled  him.  Tllese  inspired  pro- 
ductions are  marked  by  loftiness,  vigotu',  mid  feUcity  of  expression 
—abounding  in  the  sumimest  strains  of  devotion^  and  conveying  the 
most  important  Irutlis  and  instructions  to  the  mmd. 

This  pi(Mi8  prince  was  left  to  fall  into  scandalous  sins,  in  a  few  in- 
fiumccs.  particularly  in  the  seduction  of  Bathsheba,  and  tlie  murder 
of  Uriah,  her  husband ;  but  he  bitterly  repented  of  them,  and  was 
restored  to  the  divuie  favour.  He  died,  1015  years  B.  C.,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years. 
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PERIOD  V. 

I^  Period  of  Hamety  extending  firm  the  dedication  of  Solo- 
num^s  temple^  1004  year*  B.  C^  to  <Ae  founding  of  Home, 
762  ye€a'8  B.  C. 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  From  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  throne 
<rf  the  Israelites,  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  prosperity 
was  enjoyed  by  that  people  throughout  his  reign.  The 
most  important  undertaking  of  this  monarch,  was  the  build* 
ing  mkI  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jenisalem. 

'^riiis  magnificent  structure  was  completed  in  seven  years. 
The  dedication  was  performed  by  the  kiug,  with  the  nioet 
solemn  religious  rites,  in  pr^ence  of  all  tlie  elders  of  Israel, 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  tribes. 

This  prince  exceeded  hi  wisdom  all  who  went  before  him ; 
but,  in  hid  old  agc^  he  took  many  wives  and  concubinfis  out 
of  the  idola(rout=i  nations  around  him,  who  cormpted  his 
heart  The  Lord  therefore  declared,  by  the  prophet  Abijah, 
that  Im3  would  divide  tlie  kuigdom  after  his  death,  and  give 
len  tribes  to  Jeroboam ;  which  accordhigly  took  place. 

}  T?ie  temple  at  Jenisalcin  was  a  most  sumpliioiis  and  costly  edifice. 
The  value  of  the  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the  workmaiisliip, 
rank  it  among  the  most  celebrated  stnicnires  of  antiquity.  It  wati 
not  very  large,  being  little  more  than  90  feet  in  length,  'SO  m  breadth, 
and  45  in  height ;  but  was  finely  proportioned,  and,  together  with  a 
grand  porch,  was  splendidly  ornamented. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  as  a  punishment  of  his  effeminacy 
and  idolatry,  the  Lord  stirred  up  certain  adversaries  against  him ; 
and,  thouffh  the  prmcipal  evil  threatened  against  Israel,  was  not  to 
occur  during  his  day,  3^t  he  had  the  mortincation  of  knowing  that 
it  would  be  inflicted  under  the  administration  of  his  son  -,  and  that 
his  own  conduct  would  be  the  procuring  cause. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  he  repented  jof  his  awful  defection 
from  duty,  though  nothing  in  the  Bible  is  record wl  concerning  tliis 

Bint;  ana  sdl  ought  to  be  profited  by  tlie  memorials  which  he  has 
t  of  his  wisdom,  and  general  piety. 

2.  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  began  to  rei.in^  over  the 
Israelites  976  years  B.  C.  Having  refused  to  lighten  tlic 
yoke  his  father  had  imposed  on  his  subjects,  ten  tribes  revolt- 
ed, an^l  Mowed  Jeroboam,  an  enterprising  domestic  of  the 
tdng.    Tlie  tribea  of  Judah  and  B^jamin  alone  remamoil 
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faithful  to  Rehoboam.    From  this  time  Judah  and  Israel  ate 
separate  kingdoms. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes^  or  the  Israelites,  dur 
ing  this  period,  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  vicious  and 
idolatrous  monarchs;  and  wars  and  feuds,  treachery  and  mur- 
der, mark  their  history  in  a  shocking  maimer.  Jeroboam  was 
their  first  king. 

§  A  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  kings  may  be  noticed. 
Jeroboam,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  to  Jerusalem  to  sacri 
ficcp  made  two  golden  calves,  which  uie  people  worsliipped ;  for 
Which  conduct,  God  declared  that  his  whole  house  should  be  cut  off. 

Zimri,  the  fourth  after  Jeroboam,  enjoyed  the  crown  only  seven 
days.  The  city  Tirzah,  in  which  he  was  besieged  by  Omri,  being 
taken,  he  burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  palace. 

Ahab,  the  sixth  after  Jeroboam,  was  the  most  impious  king  who 
reigned  over  Israel.  He  married  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  a  kmg  of 
the  Sidonians,  who  excited  him  to  commit  aU  manner  of  wickedness. 
Among  other  things,  he  wantonly  murdered  Naboth,  for  refusing  to 
give  up  his  vineyard  to  Ahab. 

Jehu,  a  captain  under  Jehoram,  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet 
Elisha ;  and,  though  a  wicked  man,  was  the  iiistrument  of  executing 
the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  his  impious  contemporaries.  He  killed 
Jehoram,  and  the  70  sons  of  Ah^ ;  and  after  having  dain  all  the 
priests  of  Baal,  he  desfroyed  the  images,  and  the  house  of  their  god. 

Jehoash  was  successful  as  a  warrior.  He  defeated  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  in  three  battles.  In  a  war  against  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  he  took  him  prisoner,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
plundered  the  temple  and  the  king's  palaca 

Pekah,  the  last  king  during  this  period,  made  war  against  Judah, 
with  Rezin,  king  of  S3rria.  Under  his  reign,  part  of  5ie  ten  tribei 
were  carried  captive  to  Ass3nria,  by  Tiglath  Pileser. 

4.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  during  the  present  peri- 
od, were  pious  men,  and  adhered  to  the  worship  of  QoA, 
Others  of  them  imitated  the  profligate  kings  of  Israel.  The 
people  whom  they  governed,  and  who  have  survived  to  the 
present  time,  are  called  Jews,  in  distinction  from  Israelites, 
the  ncune  once  applied  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

§  We  will  notice  some  of  the  transactions  of  their  reigns.  During 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Sesac,  king  of  Ecypt,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  palace. 

Jehoshaphat  carefully  enforced  the  worship  of  God.  The  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonites  declared  war  against  him ;  but  the  Lord  threw 
them  into  confusion  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  destroyed  one 
another. 

Ahaziah,  directed  by  the  councils  of  Athaliah,  his  mother,  acted 
wickedljr.  He  went,  with  the  vicious  Jehoram,  kin^  of  Israel,  to 
war  against  Hazacl,  king  of  Syria.     When  Jehu  destroyed  the 
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i  of  Ahab,  he  sought  Ahaziah,  who  was  hid  in  Samaria,  and 
dew  him. 

Joash  reigned  with  justice  as  long  di  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  lived. 
After  his  death,  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  Zechariah,  the  son  oi 
Jehoiada,  reproved  him  for  tiiis  sin,  and  was  stoned  by  the  kfa&g% 
order.  God  then  raised  against  him  the  king  of  Syria,  who  plun- 
dered Jerusalem.  His  own  servants  also  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Uzziah  made  successful  wars  against  the  Philistines  and  Arabians 
Intoxicated  with  prosperity,  he  went  into  the  temple  to  bum  incens 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  Lord  struck  him  with  leprosy  for  his  pre- 
sumption. 

Jotham,  a  pious  prince,  fought  and  overcame  the  Anmionites.  and 
rmdered  them  tributary. 

GREECE. 
5.  Greccc,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  period* 
was  in  an  unsettled  state.  By  the  emigration  of  many  of 
Its  uihabitants,  colonies  had  been  formed,  particularly  in  Lesser 
Asia.  AfterA^'ards  colonies  were  sent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
These,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  soon  ri- 
valled their  parent  states ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  the 
latter  to  put  an  end  to  despotism,  and  to  adopt  popular  consti- 
tutions. In  this  work  of  reformation,  Lycurgus,  the  legislator 
of  Sparta,  was  distinguished. 

6.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  tliis  subject 
and  previously  to  an  account  of  the  refonnation  of  Sparta, 
that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  introduced  from  Asia  into 
Greece  by  Ijycurgus.  He  met  wHh  them  in  his  travels  in 
that  region,  carcfiiUy  preserved  them,  and  brought  them 
home  on  his  return,  886  years  B.  C.  Their  effect  on  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  was  at  length  highly 
propitious. 

{  Homer  flourished  about  900  years  B.  C.  He  was  a  poor  blind 
man,  and  used  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  singing  his  verses. 
Dut  his  genius  was  transcendant  All  succeeding  ages  have  bowed 
io  it ;  and  his  poems  have  been  taken  as  the  model  of  all  epic  pro- 
ductions of  any  note  written  since  his  day. 

The  present  form  of  his  poems  is  supposed  not  tokave  been  the 
ancient  form.  They  were  probably  produced  in  separate  pieces  and 
ballads ;  and  were  united  into  contmuous  poems,  it  is  said,  by  cer- 
taui  learned  men,  under  tlfe  direction  of  Pisistratus,  king  of  Athens. 

Tlie  era  of  Grecian  splendour  was  several  centuries  after  the  time 
of  Homer ;  but  by  the  preservation  of  his  poems,  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  m  arts  and  literature  was  effectually  secured. 

7.  Lycurgus,  by  bia  peculiar  institutions,  wused  Sparta 
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from^  weak  and  distracted  state,  tOEniperiority  in  arms  ovei 
the  other  republics  of  Greece.  Sparta  became  tiuly  republican 
in  its  government,  though  the  form  of  royalty  was  retained. 
Its  kings  weie  merely  the  first  citizens  in  the  state,  and  ac- 
knowl^ged  the  superior  authority  of  the  Ephcni  and  the 
people,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  Their  privileges^ 
however,  sufficiently  distingubhed  them  fi'om  the  mass  of  the 
citizens. 

With  many  things  in  his  institutions  that  were  commend- 
able, there  was  much  that  was  pernicious.  His  sole  object 
seems  to  have  been,  to  render,  the  Spartans  fit  only  for  war. 
The  chronologic^  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  refor- 
mation, is  884  years  B.  C. 

§  After  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  Sparta  was  divided  between 
the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  reigned 
jointly.  The  occasion  of  ihis  was,  that  Aristodemus  having  been 
killed  while  his  children  were  infants,  their  mother  was  im5>le  to 
tell  which  of  them  was  the  first  bom,  since  they  were  twins.  The 
Spartan^  consequently  agreed  that  they  should  be  joint  kings. 

This  double  monarchy  continued  in  the  one  line  under  30  kings, 
and  in  the  other  line  under  27  kings,  durmg  a  period  of  about  ^0 
years.  Pfelydcctes  and  Lycurgus  yvere  the  sons  of  one  of  these 
kings.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  crown  devolved  on  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  his  sister-in-law  being  with  child,  he  resigned  it. 

She  however  intimated  to  Lycurgus  that  if  he  would  marry  her, 
the  child  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  its  birth.  Lycur- 
gus, with  a  view  to  save  it,  desired  that  she  would  send  it  to  him,  and 
he  would  dispose  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
was  sent  to  his  uncle. 

Lycurgus  was  at  supper  with  a  large  party  when  the  royal  mfant 
arrived,  but  he  instantly  took  it  into  his  arms,  and  holding  it  to  the 
view  01  the  company,  exclaimed,  "  Spartans !  behold  your  king.'* 
The  people  were  delighted,  and  the  boy  was  called  Charilaus. 

LycurguSj  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  calumnies  published  against 
him  by  the  faction  of  the  queen^  determined  upon  a  voluntary  exile. 
In  his  travels,  he  made  it  an  object  to  acquire  Knowledge,  and  esp^ 
cially  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  government.  It  was  durmg 
this  journey  thai  he  discovered  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  above  men- 
ioned. 

Upon  his  recall  to  Sparta,  he  found  things  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
that  he  set  about  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  be- 
gan his  labours  by  instituting  a  senate  to  make  laws,  and  see  that  they 
were  executed  j  this  senate  was  composed  of  30  members,  fiie  kings 
being  of  the  number 

He  next  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spar- 
tans shared  it  fairly  between  them.  When  he  endeavoured  to  do  the 
wuae  with  the  furniture,  clothes,  &c.  he  found  the  rich  very  averse  to 
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Ids  propoealfl.    He  therefore  took  aaother  course,    lie  substituted 
iron  for  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

As  this  iron  money  was  6f  no  account  among  the  neightx)uring 
countries,  the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  in  luxury,  by  pur- 
diasing  foreign  costly  articles.  The  necessary  arts  of  life  he  allowed 
to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

Jle  then  commancJed  that  all  persons,  even  the  kings  themselves, 
ih'ould  eat  at  public  tables,  and  that  these  tables  should  be  served 
only  with  plain  food.  This  regulation,  more  than  any  other,  offended 
the  rich  citizens.  They  rose  in  a  body  and  assaulted  Lycurgus;  and 
one  of  them,  pursuing  him  to  a  sanctuary,  struck  out  his  eye  with  a 
stick. 

Lycurgus  no  otherwise  ptmished  this  ofTender,  than  by  making 
him  his  page  and  attendant.  In  time,  these  dinners,  at  which  they 
scn'ed  up  a  kiud  of  soup,  called  black  l)jolh,  r^me  to  be  much  re- 
lished, and  verj'  pleasant  discourse  often  mlivcned  them. 

An  admirable  part  of  the  ceremony  at  tl.csc  public  racaTs  was  the 
following.  When  the  company  were  assembled,  the  oldest  man 
present,  pointing  to  the  door,  said, "  Not  one  word  spoken  here,  goes 
out  there."  This  wise  nde  produced  mutual  confidence,  and  prevent- 
ed all  scandal  and  misrepresentation. 

The  children  were  taught  in  large  public  schools,  and  were  made 
brave  and  hardy.  All  the  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  short 
piihy  sentences^  so  that  this  style  of  speakhig  is  even  now  called  af- 
ter them,  lacamc  ;  Laconia  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lacedsemon. 

^Vh^n  Lycurgus  had  firmly  c^tal)lished  his  new  laws,  he  ensured 
their  observance  by  the  following  contrivance.  He  left  Sparta,  after 
having  made  the  people  swear,  that  they  would  abide  by  his  la^vs, 
nntU  he  should  return.  As  he  intended  not  to  return  at  all,  this  was 
to  swear  that  they  would  keep  his  laws  forever. 

Lycurffus  died  in  a  foreign  kmd.'  By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  he 
starved  himself  to  death.  His  laws  continued  m  force  500  years, 
during  which  time  the  Spartans  became  a  powerful  and  conquering 
people. 

The  institutions  of  this  legislator  were  impaired  by  many  blemishes. 
The  manners  of  the  Laccdajmonian  women  were  suffered  to  be 
shamefully  loose.  Tlie  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  slaves  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  Even 
tJjeft  was  a  part  of  Spartan  education. 

Tlie  object  of  this  was  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  straUififems  of 
war.  Prtcction  exposed  them  U)  punishment.  Plutarch  tells  us  of 
a  l)ny,  who  had  stolen  a  fox  and  hidden  it  under  his  coat,  and  who 
rather  chose  to  let  the  animal  tear  out  his  bowels,  than  to  discover 
the  ilieft. 

Skct.  8.  The  first  of  the  Olympiads,  an  era  by  wliich 
the  events  in  Grecian  history  are  reckoned,  occurred  776 
vears  B.  C.  The  Olympic  games  were  first  instituted  about 
1 150  years  B.  C,  but  having  fallen  into  disuse,  were  restored 
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at  (liQercnt  times,  and  from  the  period  above  mentioned,  form 
a  certain  epoch  in  history. 

§  The  nature  of  these  games  will  be  described  under  the  "  Gene- 
ral Views,"  at  the  close  of  this  work. 

MACEDON. 

Sect.  9.  Maceidon,  a  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  sometimes 
considered  distinct  from  it  in  its  history,  was  fomided  by  Ca- 
ranus,  an  Ar^ve  a!!d  descendant  of  Hercules,  about  795 
years  B.  C.  The  government  continued  in  his  line  647 
years,  i.  e.  till  the  death  of  Alexander  ^gus,  the  posthumous 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great 

§  The  history  of  Macedon  under  its  first  kings  w  obscure,  and  pre- 
sents only  some  wars  with  the  lUyrians,  Thracians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations.  It  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  very  power- 
ful, and  under  Philip  overturned  the  liberties  of  the  other  states  ot 
Greece. 

ASSYRIA. 

Sect.  10.  After  a  chasm  of  800  years  in  the  history  ol 
the  first  kingdom  of  Assyria,  we  find  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting one  or  two  of  its  last  sovereigns.  Put,  who  is  men- 
tioned m  scripture,  subdued  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
who  became  his  tributary.  This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the 
kmg  of  Nineveh,  who,  with  his  people,  repented  at  the  preach- 
mg  of  Jonah.  If  this  be  the  feet,  he  flourished  about  800 
years  B.  C* 

6  The  object  of  Jonah's  preaching  was  to  denounce  the  ditine 
Judgements  against  this  people  on  account  of  their  wickedness.  The 
prophet  after  great  reluctance  to  obey  the  command  of  God,  and  a 
signal  chastisement  for  his  disobedience,  repaired  at  length  to  Nine- 
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peeer^ed  the  name  of  Assyria,  Babylmyundthekinffdam 
of  the  Medes. 

§  Sardanapalus  was  th^  moet  effeminate  of  mankind.  He  never  left 
his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  with  his  women  and  his  emiuchs. 
He  nnitatcd  them  in  dress  and  pamting,  and  spun  with  them  at  the 
distaff.  Being  besieged  in  his  city,  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes, 
heat  length  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  consmnedhimself;  with  his  wo- 
men, ^inuchs,  and  treasures. 

EGYPT. 

Sect.  12.  Egypt  continued  to  be  governed  by  a  race  of 
kings,  concerning  whom  the  conunon  accounts  seem  not  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  Tlie  most  considerable  or  the  best  known 
of  them  were  Shishak,  Rhamses,  Amenophis  IV.  and  Thuo- 
ris.  Shishak  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  he  is  by  some 
authors  considered  the  some  as  Sesostris.  But  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  consider  Sesoetrisas  much  more  ancient,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  him  in  a  former  period. 

^  Concermng  Shishak,  it  appears  that  he  built  many  temples  and 
cities,  dug  canals,  and  among  other  conquests,  took  Jerusalem  and 
spoilt  the  temple. 

Rhamses  possessed  a  very  avaricious  disposition.  Diodorus  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  never  at  any  expense  either  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  or  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  but  that  his  sole  delight  was 
in  the  augmentation  of  his  private  treasure,  which,  at  his  decease, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  talente. 

Amenophis  IV,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  whose 
famous  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
monument  in  which  he  was  buried,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. He  acquired  great  renown  by  his  expedition  against  the 
Bactrians. 

Thuoris  lost  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  the  East;  and  after  his 
death,  Egypt,  reduced  within  its  natural  boundaries,  was  divided 
among  several  little  kingdoms  for  about  44  years. 

.      PHCENICIANS. 

Sect.  13.  The  Phcenictans,  during  this  period,  were  go- 
verned by  the  successors  of  Hiram,  of  whom  the  first  was 
BaleazctTj  his  son ;  and  the  seventh  from  him  was  Pygmor 
Km,  tlie  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido.  The  cruelties  of 
Pygmalion  obliged  her  to  flee  to  Africa,  where  she  founded  a 
mi^ty  sovereignty,  as  will  now  be  mentioned. 
CARTHAGE. 

Sect.  14.  Acceding  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  it  was 
869  Years  B.  C.  when  Dido  arrived  at  Africa.     The  history 
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of  theCARTHAGiNiANS  is  dated  from  this  event.  She  fixed  her 
habitation  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  on  a  peninsula,  near  the 
spot  where  Tunis  now  stands. 

From  this,  Carthage  arose,  a  city  which  afterwards  became 
famous  for  its  wealth  and  power,  and  from  its  connexion  with 
the  Roman  wars.  The  early  history  of  the  people,  who  were 
called  after  the  name  of  their  principal .  city,  is  but  little 
known.    Its  later  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  probable  Dido  might  have  foimd  a  few  inhabitants  in 
this  place,  whom  its  local  advantages  had  induced  to  settle 
there ;  but  to  her  and  her  attendants,  Carthage  is  doubtless 
indebted  for  a  regular  foundation. 

The  colony  had  the  same  language,  and  national  charac- 
ter, and  nearly  the  same  laws,  with  the  parent  state.  In  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  it  possessed  a  population  of  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  small  cities,  bor- 
deinng  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

{  Pygmalion,  wishing  to  possess  himself  of  the  immense  riches  of 
Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  took  an  opportunity,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  chase,  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  The 
suspicion  of  his  sister  was  awakened;  but,  concealing  her  design, 
she  requested  Pygmalion  to  furnish  her  with  men  and  ships,  to  con- 
vey her  effects  to  a  small  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  she  might 
live  there  with  her  brother  Barca. 

The  king  granted  her  request ;  but  Dido  had  no  sooner  embarked 
her  property  on  board,  than  her  brother  and  others,  who  favoured 
her  real  design,  set  sail  for  Cyprus,  whence  they  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  young  women,  and  then  steered  their  course  to  Africa. 

The  T3nrian  monarch,  thus  defeated  in  his  schemes,  was  about  to 
send  a  fleet  after  the  fugitives ;  but  tlie  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the 
threatening  predictions  of  the  oracle,  prevented  his  intended  revenge. 

ITALY,       • 

Sect.  15.  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of  Numitor,  about  775 
B.  C,  there  was  a  turn  in  events  deserving  our  notice.  Amn- 
liusj  the  brother  of  Numitor^  being  ambitious  of  the  throne. 
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I  Araulios,  hearing  of  the  birth  of  Remtis  and  Romnhn,  so  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  ordered  the  mother  to  be  buried  alive,  the  pun- 
ishment of  incontinent  vestals,  and  the  children  to  be  thrown  into  the 
rhrer  Tiber.  The  latter  sentraee  was  executed,  but  the  former  was 
prevented  by  the  intercession  of  a  daughter  of  Amulius. 

The  infiofits,  though  put  into  the  Tiber,  were  saved,  smce  the  bas- 
ket in  which  they  were  covered,  floated  on  the  sur&ce.  It  was  homo 
to  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  mount,  and  there  stranded.  According 
to  some  accounts,  a  she-wolf  suckled  them,  which  is  incredible. 

According  to  other  accounts,  the  woman  who  preserved  and  nursed 
tiiem,  was  ^dled  Ldipoy  and  as  Lupa  is  the  Latin  word  for  she-wolf, 
this  circumstance  caused  the  mistake. 

The  two  brothers  became  shepherds,  were  fond  of  hunting  wild 
beoBts,  and  at  loigth  turned  their  arms  against  the  robbers  that  in- 
fested the  country.  Having  been  informed  of  their  high  birth,  they 
collected  their  friends,  and  fought  agamst  Amulius,  their  uncle,  and 
killed  him. 

Nomitor,  after  an  exile  of  42  years,  was  then  called  to  the  throne 
again,'  and  was  happy  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  bravery  of  his 
grandsons.  Such  were  the  youths  who  were  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  V. 

1.  Solomon,  endowed  with  extraordinary  wisdom. 

2.  Homer  J  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

3.  Hesiod,  an  eminent  Greek  poet. 

4.  Lycurgusj  a  reformer  of  the  Spartan  republic,  and  wise 
legislator. 

5.  Dido^  a  Tyrian  princess,  who  founded  Carthage. 

6.  Isaiah^  the  greatest  of  the  prophetical  writers. 

§  1.  Solomon  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba.  He  succeeded 
David  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  the  wisest  of  mankind.  In 
early  life  he  appeared  to  be  exemplary  iapiety,  but  was  afterwards 
guilty  of  great  defection  from  the  strictness  of  religion.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  he  did  not  die  an  apostate.  The  temple  which 
he  erected  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  has  also  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal. 

He  wrote  the  books  of  Pi-overbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canti- 
do,  all  mspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  died  975  years  B.  C.  aged 
58  years,  and  having  reified  40  years. 

2.  Homer  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  the 
earliest  whose  works  have  survived  the  devastations  of  time.  On 
these  accounts  he  is  styled  the  father  of  poetry,  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  know  with  certainty,  he  is  the  most  ancient  of  ail  profane 
dofsical  writers. 

The  place  of  his  nativity  is  unknown.  Seven  iUustnons  citiefi 
contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth.    His  parentag|» 
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and  the  clrcmnslanceB  of  his  life  arc  nl«o  unknown,  except  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  was  agreed  that  he  y/^bs  a  wandering  poet,  and  that 
he  was  biind. 

His  greatest  poems,  (and  they  art  among  the  greatest  of  miinspi- 
red  books.)  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Other  works  have  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  without  having  been  sufficiently  substantiated.  His 
poetry  is  characterized  by  sublimity,  fire,  sweetness,  elegance,  and 
imiversal  knowledse. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a  man,  who  travel- 
led and  examined,  with  the  most  critic^  accuracy,  whatever  he  met  in 
his  way.  Modem  travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
which  his  pen  described,  almost  3000  years  ago,  still  appearinc  the 
same ;  and  the  sailor  who  steers  his  course  along  the  JEgean,  beholds 
all  the  promontories  and  rocks  which  presented  themselves  to  Nestor 
and  Menelaus,  when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Trojan  war. 

The  first  appearance  of  Homer's  poems  in  Greece,  was  about  200 
years  after  tne  supposed  time  of  the  bard.  PisistratuSj  tyrant  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  who  arranged  the  Hiad  and  Od3rs6ey  m  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear  to  us.  The  Arundelian  marbles  ^n  the 
period  in  which  he  fiourished,  at  007  yealis  B.  G. 

3.  Hesiod  is  generally  considered  as  havmg  been  a  contemporary 
of  Homer.  Hewasbomat  AscrainBceotia.  His  greatest  proauction 
was  a  poem  on  Agriculture^  which  contains  refintSi  moral  reflections, 
mingled  with  instructions  for  cultivating  fields. 

His  Theogony,  another  poem,  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  gods 
of  antiquity.  Hesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicero 
highly  commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  to  his  moral 
poetical  instructions,  that  they  required  their  children  to  learn  them 
all  by  heart 

4.  Lycurgus  flourished  about  884  years  B.  C.  He  was  regent  of 
Sparta,  imtil  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  had  attained  to  mature  3'eara 
Tnen  leaving  Sparta,  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  mind,  and  observing  the  manners,  customs,  ana  po- 
litical institutions  of  different  nations. 

Upon  his  return,  he  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  state,  banished  lux- 
uryj  and  produced  a  system  which  p^ave  rise  to  all  the  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  and  intrepidity  which  distinguished  the  Lacedreraonians. 

Having  established  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens  not  to  alter 
them  until  his  return,  he  left  his  counfry,  and,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
rendered  that  event  impossible ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
he  perpetuity  of  his  institutions. 

5.  Dido,  also  called  Elisscu  was  a  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of 
Tyre,  and  married  her  uncle  Sichseus.  Her  husband  having  been 
murdered  by  Pygmalion,  the  successor  of  Belus,  the  disconsolate 
princess,  with  a  number  of  Tjrrians,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement. 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  AMcan  coast,  and  there  she  founde<L 
or  enlarged  a  city,  that  became  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  or 
history. 

Her  beauty,  as  wdl  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise,  gained  her 
many  admirers ;  and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to  marry 
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larbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  they  were  threalencd  with  war. 
Dido  requested  three  months  for  consideration ;  and,  during  that 
time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishmg,  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichieus,  to  whom  she  had  vowed  etern^ 
fidelity. 

When  her  preparation  was  completed,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the 
[rile,  in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  desperate  feat,  obtained 
the  name  of  Dido,  valiant  woman.  The  poets  have  made  iEneas  and 
Dido  contemporaneous,  but  this  is  only  a  fiction,  allowed  perhaps  by 
Oie  rules  of  their  art 

6.  Isaiah  was  the  son  of  Amos,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.    He 

nhesied  from  735  to  681  B.  C.  during  the  reigns  of  several  kings 
jdah.  He  is  the  greatest  and  the  sublimest  of  the  prophets.  He 
reproved  the  sinners  of  his  day  with  boldness,  and  exposed  the  many 
vices  that  prevailed  in  the  nation.  He  is  called  the  evangelical  pro- 
riiet,  from  his  frequent  allusion  to,  and  prediction  of  Gospel  times. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  cut  in  two  with  a  wooden  saw,  by  tho-  cruel 
kmg  Manasseh. 


PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  Roman  kings,  extending  from  the 
founding  of  Rome,  752  years  B.  C,  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, 490  years  B.  C. 

ROMANS. 

Sect.  I.  Romulus  began  the  building  of  Rome  752  B.  C. 
His  brother  Remus  was  indeed  concern^  in  the  projected  un- 
dertaking, but  a  dispute  arising  between  the  brother* respect- 
ing the  place  where  the  city  should  stand,  they  had  recourse 
to  arms ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Remus  lost  his  life. 

Romulus,  only  18  years  of  age,  was  tlnis  left  to  pursue  the 
enterprise  alone.  On  the  Palatine  hill  he  fixed  as  the  spot, 
and  enclosing  about  a  mile  of  territory  in  compass,  with  a 
wall,  he  filled  it  with  1000  houses,  or  rather  huts.  To  this 
collection  he  gave  the  name  of  Rome ;  and  he  peopled  it  with 
the  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  which  he  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  first  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  laws ;  but 
It  soon  became  a  well  regulated  community. 

§  Tlic  liberty  of  building  a  city  on  tho^  hills,  where  the  two  bro- 
Ihere  had  fed  their  flocks,  was  granted  to  them  by  Numitor,  the  king. 
He  assigned  to  tliem  a  certain  territory,  and  permitted  such  of  his 
subjects  as  chose,  tp  resort  thither  in  aid  of  the  work. 

A  division  taking  place,  in  regard  to  the  particular  spot  where  the 
city  should  stand,  Niunitor  advised  them  to  watch  the  flight  of  birds, 
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a  custom  common  in  that  age,  ^en  any  contested  point  was  to  be 
settled.  They  took  their  stations  on  different  hills.  Hemus  saw  six 
vultures ;  Romulus  twice  as  many ;  so  that  each  one  thought  himself 
victorious—the  one  having  the  first  omeu,  the  other  the  most  com- 
plete. 

A  contest  was  the  result;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Remus  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Jumpmg  contemptuously  over  the  city 
wall,  he  was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot  by  Romulus,  who  declared 
that  no  one  should  insult  his  rismg  walls  with  hnpunity. 

2.  Romulus,  having  been  elected  kiug*,  introduced  order 
and  discipline  among  bis  subjects,  wliicb  gradually  improved 
under  bis  successors. 

He  adopted  many  important  regulations  respecting  Uie  go- 
vernment and  policy  of  his  newly  acquired  territory,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  time.  As  some  or 
these,  and  other  institutions  that  were  afterwards  added,  are 
to  be  presented  under  the  General  Views  in  this  work,  they 
need  not  here  be  given. 

3.  Under  tlie  salutary  regulations  of  Romuhis,  great  . 
numbers  of  men,  from  the  small  towns  around  Rome,  flock- 
ed to  the  city,  and  every  day  it  increased  in  power  and  ex* 
tent  The  most  important  event  under  the  administration 
of  Romulus,  was  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  by  Avhich 
the  Romans  were  supplied  with  wives,  and  which  caused  the 
war  that  thence  ensued  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

After  conquering  some  of  the  ncighljouring  kings,  Romu- 
lus was  killed  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  Senators,  having  reigned 
37  years,  and  was  succeeded,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  tlie  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  kings,  715  years  B.  C. 

6  In  the  want  of  women,  Romulus  proposed  intermarriages  with  the 
Sabines,  his  neighbours.  His  proposal,  however,  was  rejected  with 
scorn.  He  then  tricJ  the  effect  of  intrigue  and  force.  Inviting  llie 
nH^hbounng  tribes  to  witness  some   njtirjnificcnt  spectacle  in  iUe 
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conUnued  the  wot  at  pleasure.    At  length  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
pre[>ared  for  a  general  engagement 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  however,  the  Sabme  women  who  had 
been  carried  o£f  by  the  Romans,  rushed  in  between  the  combatants. 
«Ii;»  cried  they,  "any  must  di^  let  it  be  us,  who  are  the  cause  of 
your  animosity ;  sinc^  if  our  parents  or  our  husbands  fall,  we  must, 
m  either  case,  be  miserable  in  surviving  them." 

This  moving  spectacle  produced  an  effect  An  accommodation 
(Dsued.  It  was  agreed  that  Tatius  and  Romulus  should  reign  jointly 
in  Rome ;  that  100  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  should  be  extended  to  such  of 
the  Sabines  as  chose  to  enjoy  them. 

Tativts  lived  but  five  years  after  this;  and  Romulu&  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  event,  and  elated  by  prosperity,  invaded  the  liberty  of 
his  peopla  The  senators  opposed  his  encroachments,  and  at  length, 
it  is  said,  tore  him  to  pieces  in  the  senate  house. 

WTien  the  throne  was  offered  to  Numa,  he  wished  to  decline  it  5  and 
il  was  not  until  his  friends  repeatedly  urged  hhn  to  accept  it,  that  he 
gave  up  his  own  wishes  to  theirs,  and  for  the  good  of  his  country 
consented  to  become  king  of  Rome. 

He  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
ibrone,  lived  contentedly  in  privacy.  He  proved  excellent  as  a  mo- 
narch, and  reigned  43  years  in  profound  peace,  inspuing  his  subjects 
with  the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  multiplied  the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  dif- 
ferent classes  of  priests,  and  a  great  variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 
Hie  Flamines  officiated  each  m  the  service  of  a  peculiar  deity;  the 
8aiil  guarded  the  sacred  bucklers ;  the  Vestals  cherished  the  sacred 
Sre;  the  Augurs  and  Aruspiccs  divined  future  events  from  the  flight 
of  binfa,  and  the  entrails  of  victims. 

4.  The  third  king  of  Rome  was  TuUius  Hoetilius,  who 
was  elected,  and  began  to  reign,  672  B.  C.  His  disposi 
tbn  was  warlike.  He  subdued  the  Albans,  Fidenates,  and 
other  neighbouring  states.  The  Sabines,  now  disunited  from 
the  Romans,  became  their  most  poweriul  enemy.  TuUius 
reigned  33  years,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  waa 
killed  by  lightning.  The  most  remarkable  event  during  the 
reign  of  TuUius,  was  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Cinmtii. 

In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  as  their  armies  were 
about  to  engaga  the  Alban  general  proposed  that  the  dispute  should 
be  decided  by  smgle  combat,  and  that  the  side  whose  champion  was 
overcome,  diould  submit  to  the  conqueror.  .To  this  the  Roman  king 
acceded. 

It  happened  that  there  were  three  twin  brothers  in  each  army ; 
those  of  the  Romans  were  caUed  Horatii,  those  of  the  Albans,  Cu- 
riatii ;  aU  remarkable  for  their  prowess.    To  these  the  combat  waj 
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•nigned.  The  armies  were  drawn  up  in  due  order,  and  the  brothers 
took  to  their  arms. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  youths  rushed  forward  to  the  encoun- 
ter. They  were  soon  engaged  hand  to  hand,  each  regardless  of  his 
own  safety,  seeking  only  the  destruction  of  his  opponent.  The  three 
Albans  were  severely  woimded,  and  loud  shouts  ran  along  the  Ro 
man  army.  In  a  few  seconds,  two  of  the  Romans  fell  and  expired. 
The  acclamations  were  heard  amid  the  Albans. 

The  surviving  Roman  now  saw  that  all  depended  on  him  5  it  was 
an  awful  moment.  But  he  did  not  despair ;  he  manfully  roused  his 
spirits  to  meet  the  exigence  of  the  occasion.  Knowing  that  force 
alone  could  not  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  art 

He  drew  back,  as  if  flying  from  his  enemies.  Immediately  were 
heard  the  hisses  of  the  Romans.  But  Horatius  had  the  felicity  to 
witness  what  he  wished.  The  wounded  Curiatii,  pursuing  him  at 
unequal  distances,  were  divided.  Turning  upon  the  nearest  pursue  r, 
he  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  second  brother  advancing,  soc<n 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Only  one  now  remained  on  each  side.  The  hisses  of  the  Romans 
were  turned  hito  cheerings.  But  what  was  theur  exultation  when 
they  saw  the  last  of  the  Curiatii  stretched  lifeless  on  the  gromid  I 
,  What  followed,  it  is  painful  to  relate.  When  Horatius  reached 
Rome,  he  saw  his  sister  bitterly  lamenting  the  death  of  the  Curiatii, 
one  or  whom  she  was  engaged  to  marry.  In  the  dreadful  moment 
of  ungovemed  rage,  he  killed  her  on  the  spot 

Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  his  crime,  but  making  his  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  he  was  pardoned,  though  his  laurels  and  his  cha- 
racter were  forever  tarnished. 

6.  Rome  was  governed  by  four  other  kings,  in  Piiccession, 
\dz.  Ancius  Martius,  Tarquinius  Prisciis,  Servius  Tullius,  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Ancus  inheiited  the  virtues  of  his  grandfather,  Numa,  and 
was,  besides,  a  wanior;  Tarquin  enriched  Rome  with  mag- 
niicent  works ;  Servius  ruled  With  political  wisdom  ;  but 
I'arquin  the  Proud  pursued  a  course  of  S3rstematic  tyranny. 
With  him  ended  the  monarchical  form  of  government  at  Rome, 
509  years  B.  C.      ^ 

§  Servius  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquiii, 
and  then  having  established  good  government,  was  preparing  to  qi» 
the  throne  and  live  in  peace  and  retirement  But  these  uilentions 
were  frustrated.    . 

Tullia,  one  of  his  daughters,  preferred  her  sister's  husband  to  her 
own,  and  he  was  disposed  to  reciprocate  so  vile  an  attachment    To 
answer  their  base  purposes,  they  both  killed  their  respective  partners. 
As  one  wickedness  too  surely  paves  the  way  for  another,  these  flain 
ttous  wretches  next  plotted  the  death  of  Servius. 

It  will  be  read  with  horror,  that  not  only  did  the  cruel  Tullia  re- 
joice, when  she  hewrd  that  Tarquiniun  had  murder^  her  /athcr,  but 
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that  whensbe  rode  forth  in  her  chariot,  to  congratulate  the  beae  mui'^ 
derer,  she  would  not  permit  her  coacnman  to  indulge  even  his  hu- 
manity, who  seeing  the  bleeding  body  of  Servius  lying  in  the  street, 
was  about  to  turn  down  another  road,  thinking,  very  rationally,  thai 
his  mistress  would  be  shocked  to  behold  the  mangled  corpse  of  her 
pld  father. 

Tullia  had  expelled  from  her  heart  all  natural  feeling,  and  per^ 
ceiving  the  hesitation  of  the  coachman,  angrily  Iwwie  the  man  drive 
on;  he  did  so,  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  me  daughter's  car  wer 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  gray-haired  father. 

Tarquin,  sumamed  the  proud,  upon  this  event,  was  made  king ; 
but  though  at  first  he  ingratiated  himsdf  with  the  lower  classes  ol 
the  people,  yet  by  his  oppressive  and  tyrannical  conduct,  he  at  len^ 
became  an  object  of  imiversal  detestation.  His  son  Sextus  havmg 
greatly  indulged  in  detestable  vices,  became  the  occasion  of  his  own 
and  the  king's  ruin. 

This  prince,  and  Collatinus  a  noble  Roman,  and  some  oflScers, 
when  with  the  army  besieging  Aidea,  a  sm^  town  not  far  from 
Borne,  in  the  height  of  a  debauch,  were  boasting  what  excellent 
wives  each  possessed.  Collatinus  was  certain  that  his  was  the  best ; 
in  their  merriment,  the  young  men  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  off 
for  Rome,  to  discover  whose  wife  was  most  properly  employed  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband. 

The  ladies  were  all  foimd  visiting  and  passing  the  time  in  amuse- 
ment and  mirtli,  except  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  She  was 
mdustriously  spinning  wool  among  her  maidens  at  home.  Sextus 
was  so  taken  with  the  good  sense  and  right  behaviour  of  Lucretia, 
that  he  fell  m  love  with  her,  and  wished  her  to  quit  her  husband, 
indulging  at  the  same  time  the  most  unwarrantable  designs. 

Lucretia,  shocked  at  his  vile  proposals,  and  unable  to  survive  her 
dishonour,  killed  herself  for  griefj  which  so  distracted  Collatinus.  that 
with  Junius  Bratus,  and  other  friends,  he  raised  an  army,  and  drove 
Sextus  and  his  infamous  father  from  Rome.  The  people  had  suffer- 
Jd  80  much  under  the  tyraimy  of  this  king,  that  tney  resolved  that 
he  should  never  come  back,  and  that  they  would  have  no  more  kings. 

Iluj  cause  of  the  interest  which  Brutus  took  in  the  death  of  Lu- 
CTetia.  wasthe  following.  His  father  and  eldest  brother  had  been 
wain  by  Tarquin,  and  unable  to  avenge  their  death,  he  pretended  to 
be  insane-  The  artifice  saved  his  life ;  he  was  called  Brutus  for  his 
jrtnpidity.  "When  the  infamous  deed  of  the  Tarquins  was  done,  and 
ate  catastrophe  which  ensued  viras  known,  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
revenge. 
^Snat<^ingr  the  daj^ger  from  the  wound  of  the  bleeduig  Lucretia,  he 
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6.  From  a  monarchy,  Rome  no,w  became  a  republic,  vrtlh 
a  gradual  incretise  of  tbe  power  of  the  people  from  tijhae  to 
time.  At  first  the  nobles  had  much  the  largest  share  in  tlid 
government.  The  supreme  authority  was  committed  to  two 
magUtratee,  chosen  froixi  the  patricjan  order  every  year,  who 
were  named  consuls.  Their  power  was  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  lliat  of  the  kings,  only  it  was  temporary.  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  were  the  lirst  consids,  who,  with  sevci-al  of  theiv 
6Uccei?sorr^,  wereojigaged  in  hostility  with  the  banished  kiuij^. 

§  Tarquin,  after  hia  expulsion,  took  refuge  in  Etriiria.  w>iere  lie 
enlisted  two  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  Veiiii  and  TarqiiiTiif,  to  es- 
pou:=ie  liis  cause.  At  Rome  alsp  he  had  adherents.  A  conspiracy 
liaving  been  formed  16  oi)en  the  gates  of  the  cHy  to  hiip,  the  republic 
Wiis  on  iho  eve  of  ruin, 

ft  was  however  discovered  in  season,  and  the  two  sons  of  Brutus 
Having  been  coucerued  in  it,  he  sternly  ordered  tlioin  to  be  beheaded 
in  his  presence.  l£e  put  ofl'  the  father,  and  acted  only  tiie  consul— a 
dreaflful  necessity. 

Some  time  after,  in  a  combat  between  tlie  Romans  and  Tarqums, 
Bnitusen^MizcJ  with  Aruns,  son  of  Turonin,  and  so  lierce  was  the 
attack,  liiai  itu^y  hi)ih  fell  dead  to/eilier.  linilus  was  hoiuiurtd  as 
the  father  of  tlienpibiic. 

Tai-quin  j\<>w  Ikd  for  aid  to  Porsenna,  Jvin^  of  Chisium,  who  ad- 
vanced with  a  Inrro  aniiy  to  Rome.  luul  ii^d  nearly  entered  it.  Tlie 
valour  of  (jne  ni:ri  sale!  ♦lie  city.  1  Jornlius  (odes,  t<e(nng  the  ene- 
my approach  i'..:  hn^^e  wiiere'ho  stood  seuli?ir),  aiul  oh-^erving  the 
retreat  of  the  Uni]) ::»..,  !x*s:nu'^it  them  lo  assist  him.  lie  told  them  to 
bum  or  hro.ik  i]u\v:\  fie  brid-.^  beMiil  hijn,  whilst  he  went  forward 
to  keep  l)ack  the  enrjuy. 

He  then  reuKihrd  alone  fiMaiuir  in  tlip  miJ'-'t  of  his  eaemics,  and 
wlien  he  heard  th*'  crash  of  the  briil^e  and  Uie  phonts  of  the  Romans, 
knowing  that  no  wayoi  euirance  was  left  for  the  foe,  he  jumj>ed  iui^ 
the  riv(  r  and  swam  over  lo  his  frieatN  in  safety. 

In  the  war  wit!»  Forsenna  ocenvred  anotluT  remarkable  incident, 

lyintius  i^Cc^veiH,  a  noble  yonn;^  Roijmn,tJpon  leave  obtained  of  the 
Hcnate,  di:*guisedjiimse]i;  and  entered  the  tentof  Porst»nna.  There  he 
WW  a  man  so  richly  aref^t  that  hcthnii  jht  he  was  tiiekuig,  whom  he 
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7.  The  Latins,  excHed  by  Mamilius,  Tarquin's  son-in- 
law,  d,<eclared  war  against  the  Romans,  601  years  R  C.  The 
common  people,  oppressed  by  tlie  patrician  order,  had  become 
dkifTected,  and  reftised  to  enlist  into  the  service.  In  this 
crisis,  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  having 
a  dictator,  a  magistrate  with  milimited  authority,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  si^  montlis.  This  was  an  effectual  resort  in  times  of 
danger. 

A  few  years  after,  the  people,  supposing  their  grievances 
iiot  sufficiently  redressed,  rose  in  general  insurrection,  when 
the  senate  consent od  to  create  live  new  magistrates,  called 
lril)imes,  who  wc^re  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  people. 

These  wera  to  be  sacred ;  their  office  was  to  defend  the 
oppreeEsed,  pardon  offenders,  arraign  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  if  necesj^ary,  stop  (he  whole  machine  of  government 
n^liey  were  afterward?  increased  to  ten.  The  popular  or  de- 
mocratic con^itution  of  Rome  may  be  dated  from  this  period, 
490  years  B.  C. 

About  this  time,  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  and  able  warrior, 
being  banished  fronvRome,  for  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
tribunate,  retired  to  the  Volsci,  among  whom  he  raised  an 
anny,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Rome.  Attacking  the  city, 
he  would  probably  have  conquered  it,  but  he  was  turned  from 
biB  purpose  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children. 

§  A  few  particulars  respecting  Coriolanus  must  here  be  related. 
Pkiastng  0T«r  the  circumstances  of  his  banishment,  we  find  that  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  he  met  a  most  friendly 
reception  from  TiilUis  Au/idius,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Rome. 

Having  advised  if  lis  prince  to  make  war  aptimst  the  Romans,  he 
mart^hed  at  the  bead  of  the  Volsci,  as  general.  The  approach  of 
Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  so  powerftil  an  enemy,  greatly  alarmed 
the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  cmbesBies  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
country,  and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals ;  and 
though  each  successive  emba*«=y  was  made  more  and  more  solemn 
tnd  urgent,  he  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 

At  Rome,  all  was  now  confusion  and  consternation.  The  republic 
was  nearly  given  up  for  lost.  Coriolanus  had  pitched  his  camp  at 
only  a  very  short  diPtaiiee  from  the  city.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was 
suggested,  that  possibly  his  wife  or  mother  might  effect  what  the 
«nate  aim  the  ministers  of  religion  could  not. 

Accordingly  his  mother.  Veturia,  and  his  wife,  Vergilia,  with  hid 
children,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  the  city,  midertook  the  1?^ 
•mimssy.    The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  and  this  train,  was  in  the  high- 
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est  defree  tender  and  alfectmff.  In  the  sternness  of  his  soul  he  had 
resolved  to  give  them  a  denial;  but  the  authority  of  a  mother,  and 
the  entreaties  of  a  wife  and  of  children,  must  be  listened  to. 

"  My  son,"  cried  his  mother,  "  how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting'/ 
Do  I  embrace  my  son  or  my  enemy  1  Am  I  your  mother  or  your 
captive  1  How  have  I  lived  to  see  this  day— to  see  my  son  a  banished 
man— and  still  more  distressful,  to  see  him  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try ?  how  has  he  been  able  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  place  that 
gave  him  life— how  direct  his  rage  against  those  walls  that  protect 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  gods?  But  it  is  to  me  only  that  my 
country  owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome  had 
still  been  free." 

With  these  and  similar  words,  and  with  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  children,  his  stem  and  obstinate  resolutions  were  over- 
come. He  was  melted  under  them,  and  the  feelings  of  a  man  ro»e 
superior  to  tlie  honour  of  a  soldier  and  the  vengeance  of  a  foe.  ITie 
Volsci  were  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  the  event 
fulfilled  the  sad  prediction  which  he  addressed  to  his  mother,  in  re- 
ply—a prediction  which  only  a  Roman  mother  could  hear—"  O  my 
mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son." 

The  act  of  Coriolanus,  of  course,  displeased  the  Volsci.  He  was 
fommoned  to  appear  before  the  people  of  Antium :  but  the  clamours 
which  his  enemies  raised  were  so  (prevalent,  that  he  was  murdered 
on  the  spot  appointed  for  his  trial.  His  body  was  honoured,  never- 
theless, with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  ma- 
trons put  on  mourning  for  his  loss. 

To  show  their  sense  of  Veturia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  teniple  to  Female  Fortune. 
GREECR 

8.  Greece,  during  this  period,  underwent  several  changes. 
After  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  been  a  number  of 
years  in  successful  operation,  those  of  Athens  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  fix)m  some  of  their  wise  men.  The  office  ot 
archon  had  become  decennial,  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

In  648  B.  C.  the  archons  were  elected  annually,  were 
nine  in  number,  and  all  had  equal  authority.  Under  these 
changes  the  people  became  miserable,  and  a  reform  was  at- 
tempted, first  by  Draco,  and  150  years  afterwards  by  the  illus- 
trious Solon,  594  years  B.  C.  At  the  request  of  the  citizens, 
they  each  furnished,  during  his  archonship,  a  written  code 
for  the  regulation  of  the  state. 

§  Draco  was  a  wise  and  honest,  but  a  very  stem  man.  His  laws 
were  characterized  by  extreme  severity.  Very  trifling  offences  were 
punished  with  death,  *^  because,"  said  Draco,  "small  crimes  desen*e 
death,  and  I  have«no  greater  punishment  for  the  greatest  sins,"— a 
plan  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  human  society. 
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Sokm  wis  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  He  established 
excellent  rulef  of  jngtice,  order,  and  discipline.  But,  though  possess- 
ed of  ext0[isive  knowledge,  he  wanted  a  firm  and  Intrepid  mind ;  and 
be  rather  accommodated  his  system  to  the  habits  and  passions  of  his 
coantrymeri,  than  attempted  to  reform  their  manners. 

He  cancelled  the  Woody  code  of  Draco,  except  the  laws  which  re- 
lated to  mnrder ;  anSd  he  abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  by  an  act  of 
insolvency.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  of  which  tlir 
three  first  consisted  of  persons  possessing  property,  and  the  fourth  of 
those  ^"iio  were  poor. 

AH  the  offices  of  the  state  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  rich ;  _ 
bet  those  who  possessed  no  property,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the' 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  in  whose  hands  ho  lodged  the  su- 
preme power. 

He  instituted  &  senate,  composed  of  400  persons,  (afterwards  in* 
creaaedlo  500  and  600,)  wlioliad  cognisance  of  ail  p.ppnils  from  the 
conrt  of  Areopagus,  and  with  whom  it  was  npcf^.«;iry  that  every 
measure  sliouiJ  originate  before  it  was  disrusscd  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  In  ihU  way  he  suuglit  to  balance  th'i  ^\  eight  of  the  po- 
pular iutef-e-st. 

8olon  committed  the  supreme  admuiistration  of  justice  to  the 
court  of  Ai^Ropagus.  This  court  had  fallen  into  disrc^iilr,  but  Hr>- 
loii,  by  confining  its  nunihcts  to  those  who  had  hccn  archons,  great- 
ly raised  the  rrjmtation  of  the  body. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Solon  and  Thespis  Is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance,. The^^pls  was  ail  actor  of  pldys.  SoU)n  leaving  nt  one  time 
attended  \]\o^  shows,  whi<*h  were  then  very  nulp.  called  Thespis, 
who  bad  been  acting  varioa*?  charticters,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  a^haitied  to  speak  so  many  h'es  1 

Thespb  replied,  "  ft  was  all  in  jcst.'^  .*^lon,  striVinrr  his  staff  on 
the  ground,  violently  exclaimed,  "  f  f  we  enconr?»ge  ourselves  to  speak 
felsely  in  jest,  we  shall  run  the  cliancc  of  acquiringf  a  habit  of  speak- 
ing misely  in  serious  matters."  8neh  a  senfiment  is  worthy  of  tlie 
wisdom  of  Solon. 

9.  Scarcely  had  Athens  bcE^m  to  enjf)y  the  benefit  of 
these  new  rcpilatiou?,  when  Pisistratus^  ji  rich  and  ambi- 
tious citizen,  iis^rfKHl  the  siiprenie  power,  (F^.  T-.  Bi)i\)  which 
art  Solon  was  nimble  to  prevent.  He  and  hi.^  pobterity  exer- 
cised it  dtninfic  50  toixr^, 

Hippias  and  Ilipparchn.-,  his  son?,  whoi-iiccoeded  hun,  en- 
joyed a  peat!e^hlo  down  for  a  time,  but  were  at  length  de- 
ilironed,  and  democracy  was  restored. 

§  PisLstrattis  secured  the  favour  of  the  people  hy  the  following  ex- 
pedient Woimding  himselC  he  ran  into  tlie  market  place,  and  pro- 
daimed  that  his  enemies  had  inflicted  the  injury.  Solon,  with  con- 
tempt, said  to  him, "  Son  of  Hippocrates,- yow  act  Ulysses  badly ;  he 
liurthinfURlf  to  deceive  his  enemies ;  you  have  done  so  to  cheat  your 
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The  populace,  as  is  generally  the  case,  bemg  deaf  to  the  Toke  of 
reason,  Pisistratus  became  tyrant,  or  king  of  Athens.  He  secured 
the  aflfections  of  the  people  by  his  splendour  and  munificence.  Ha 
was  eminent  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  adorned 
Athens  with  many  magnificent  buildings. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  was  undertaken  by  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  who  were  citizens  in  middle  life.  They  succeeded 
eventually,  though  they  both  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  Aristo- 
giton was  previously  tortured,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hip- 
pias.  By.  the  aid  of  the  Lacedemonians  the  object  was  accomplish- 
ed, and  Hippias,  who  at  first  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brother,  was  at 
length  dethroned. 

Passing  into  Asia,  he  solicited  foreign  aid  to  place  him  in  the  so- 
verei^ty.  Darius  at  this  time  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Hippias  took  advantage  of  the  views  of  an  enemy  against  his  native 
country,  and  Greece  soon  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia. 

10.  Under  the  institutions  of  Lyciu-gus  the  Spartans  had 
become  a  race  of  warriors.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messenia,  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  thfiU 
state.  The  first  Messcnian  war  began  743  years  B.  C.  and 
lasted  19  years.  There  were  two  other  periods  of  conten- 
tion between  Spaita  and  Messenia,  but  the  latter  was  final- 
ly subdued.  The  territory  was  seized  and  its  inhabitanta 
were  enslaved. 

{  During  one  of  these  wars,  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  said,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  return  home  till  they  had  conquered  the 
Messenians.  Despairing,  however,  of  ever  returning,  they  sent  w- 
ders  to  the  women  of  Sparta  to  recruit  the  population,  by  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  with  the  young  men,  who  being  children  when  the 
war  began,  had  not  taken  the  oath. 

The  ofispring  of  this  singular  and  improper  order  were  denomina- 
ted Partheniae,  or  Sons  of  Virgins. 

ISRAELITES. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  towards  the  beginning  of 
tlie  present  period,  (721  B.  C.)  was  subverted  by  Salmana- 
zar king  of  Ass3nia^  9r  Nineveh.  The  Israelites  were  car- 
ried captive  to  Assyria,  whence  they  never  returned.  This 
event  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Hosea,  their  last  king. 

{  Hosea  had  reigned  nine  years,  when  Salmanazar  made  him  tribn- 
ta!7.  But  Hosea  having  revolted,  the  Assyrian  king  besieged  Sama- 
ria, the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  after  three  years  took  and  plun- 
dered it. 

Except  a  few,  who  remained  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  were  disper- 
sed throH^out  Assyria,  and  lost  their  distinctive  character.  Those 
who  remamed  in  their  native  country  became  intermixed  with  stran- 
ffers.  The  descendants  of  these  mingled  races  were  afterwards 
Kno^vn  by  the  name  of  Samaritans.     *  ^         i 
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Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  twocentories  a/tor  theteparatiotiof  the 
ten  tribes  from  those  of  JUdah  and  Benjamin,  were  mey  destroyed 
Manation^haYiner^on  account  of  their  great  sins,  previoostysuf^red 
an  awful  series  ofcalamities. 

JEWS. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  commencement  of 
tbk  period  enjoyed  Init  a  doubtful  existence.  It  was  invaded 
atdiffi^^nt  times  by  the  Babylonians,  rendered  tributary,  and 
finally  subdued. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  within  115  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  took  Jerusalem,  and  razed  the  city  and  its  temple 
to  its  foundations. 

$  During  the  latter  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  greater  por  • 
(ion  of  its  kings  were  impious.  Two  or  three  of  themj  however, 
were  eminently  religious.  Such  were  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  They 
were  both  of  them  reformers,  and  destroyed  the  altars  of  idolatry. 

The  idolatry  of  Ahaz  was  punished  by  the  captivity  of  200,000  of 
his  subjects,  though  they  were  afterwards  sent  back  upon  the  remon- 
itrance  of  the  prophet  Obed.  Manasseh,  an  impious  and  cruel  prince, 
was  carried  to  Babylon,  bound  with  fetters.  This  affliction,  becom- 
ing the  means  of  his  repentance,  God  heard  his  supplications,  and 
brought  him  again  into  his  kingdom. 

13.  Undei  Jehoiachin,  who  was  carried  captive  to  Baby 
Ion,  together  with  his  people,  commenced  the  Seventy  years 
(Japrivity  of  the  Jews,  606  B.  C.  The  king  was  after- 
wards iBJeased,  but  remained  tributary  to  the  kmg  of  Baby 
Ion. 

^  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  next  but  one  in  succession  after  Jo- 
hoiachiiL  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  and  entirely  de- 
molishea.  Zedekiah,  after  seeing  all  his  chUch^n  slain,  had  his  eyes 
put  out,  and  was  brought  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

14.  The  Jews  having  been  in  captivity  to  the  Babylo- 
nians just  70  years,  were  permitted,  by  Cjnrus,  king  of  Persia, 
to  return  to  their  native  land,  636  years  B.  C.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
their  leaders. 

They  soon  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  but  their 
enemies  prevented  them  from  making  any  progress.  Seve- 
ral vears.  afterwards  they  commenced  the  wen's  anew,  and 
^•«iv>lpCed  it  in  the  qpace  of  four  years,  616  B.  C.  Upon 
thu*  -vent  they  celebrated  the  first  passover. 

{  The  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  happened  the  first 
year  of  C^us,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  had  conquered  Babylon, 
and  terminated  the  Babylonian  empire. 

The  hifltience  of  adversity  on  many  oi  the  Jews,  seems  to  have 
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been  lery  favorable  on  this  occasion.  It  bcou^ht  them  to  r^dnt* 
ance^  ana  engaged  them  in  the  worship  and  ordmances  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  vessels  of  the  temple,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  were  all  restored  by  the  Persiaa 
monarch. 

NINEVEH. 

16.  Of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  Assy- 
'rianetnphre  was  divided  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapalua, 
Nineveh  or  Assyria  comes  first  in  order.  Its  first  king  is 
8a|vpoBed  to  have  been  Tiglath  Pileser,  747  B.  O.  A  few 
of  ms  succeasors,  during  this  period,  were  Salmanazar,  Sert 
nacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Belshasszar. 

Under  the  last  of  these  kings  the  kTiigdoni  of  NineVeh  end 
ed.  Babylon,  its  capital,  \Vas  taken  by  Cyaxares  II.  flided 
by  Cyrus,  and  Belshazzai*  was  killed,  538  year.sB.  C 

§  Salmanazar  was  the  sovereign  men  I  ioned  above,  in  tlic  history  of 
the  Isradites.    He  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  tho  Ten  Tril^fes. 

Of  Sennacherib  it  is  recorded  in  bis  >var  with  tlie  Jews,  that  having 
written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  full  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, Clod,  in  order  to  punish  him,  when  he  was  jasf  ready  to  take  Je- 
rusalem, sent  an  angel,  who  in  one  nighi  smote  165,000  men  of  his 
army. 

Covered  with  shame,  he  returned  to  his  o-ivn  country,  and  there 
his  two  eldest  sons  conspired  against  and  killed  him  \n  the  temple  of 
Nisroch. 

About  108  years  after  this  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar  beiran  to  reign 
over  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh.  He  signal  ized  h  is  reign  by  many  ccm- 
quests,  particularly  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

His  heart  being  elated  with  success,  God,  to  pttnish  him  (or  his 
pride,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  insanity,  that,  wandering  in  the 
forests,  he  lived  upon  ffrass,  like  a  w  ild  beast.  He  recovered  twelve 
months  before  his  deaui,  and,  by  a  solemii  edict,  published  througli- 
out  the  whole  of  his  dominions  the  astomVIiing  thiUgs  that  God  hhd 
wrought  in  him. 

Labynit,  or  the  scripture  Belshazzar,  became  pecuUarly  infamoust 
by  pro&nely  using  the  holy  vessels  which  Nebnclmdnezzar  had 
brought  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  temple.  He  was  at  length  besieged 
by  Cyaxares  H.  kmg  of  the  Medes,  in  coiy unction  with  Cjtus. 

During  the  siege  he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  his  whole  court 
on  a  certam  night;  but  tljeir  joy  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision, 
and  still  more  by  the  explanation  which  Daniel,  the  prophet,  a  Jew> 
ish  captive,  gave  of  it  to  the  king,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  irons 
him,  and  delivered  to  the  Modes  and  Persians.  That  very  night 
B^vlon  was  taken  and  Belshazzar  killed. 

BABYI.ON. 
16,  Babylon,  the  next  kingdom  in  order  of  the  second  em- 
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pire  of  Assjrria,  continued  separate  not  quite  70  years.  Na- 
bonassar  was  its  first  king.  After  a  few  successive  reigns, 
and  interregnums,  it  was  subdued  by  Esarbaddon,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Nineveh,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  680  B.  C. 
^The  fiunous  astronomical  epocha  at  Babylon,  called  the  era  of 
Naoonassar,  commenced  from  the  reign  of  this  prince.  We  are  nn- 
aeqoainted  i¥ith  the  history  of  his  successors,  only  Merodach  seems 
to  be  the  same  prince  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,to  congra- 
tulate him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

MEDES. 

17.  nrhe  last  in  order  of  the  kingdoms  that  constituted 
the  second  empire  of  Assyria  was  that  of  the  Medes.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  the  Medes  enjoy- 
ed for  some  time  the  Uberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  va- 
lour. They  formed  a  republic ;  but  anarchy  having  prevailed, 
they  elected  a  king  after  37  years. 

Dejoces,  the  first  king,  was  elected  690  years  B.  C.  The 
fourth  king  after  him,  viz.  Cyaxares  11.  or  Darius  the  Mede, 
having  with  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  conquered  Babylon,  reigned 
over  it  two  years  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus ;  after  which  the 
kingdcHU  of  the  Medes,  and  indeed  the  whole  Assyrian  em- 
pire, was  imited  to  that  of  Persia,  536  years  R  C. 

{  The  Medes  are  supposed  to  he  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third 
•on  of  Japhet,  from  whom  they  derived  th^r  name.  They  seem  to 
have  been  independent  tribes  at  first,  and  not  to  have  been  united 
ttnder  one  monarchy  till  the  time  of  Dejoces. 

They  were  governed  by  petty  princes,  and  some  are  of  opinion, 
that  one  of  the  four  kings,  who  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  hivaaed  the 
southern  coast  of  Canaan,  reigned  m  Media.  They  were  first  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  by  Ninus. 

Some  time  after  they  had  shaken  off  this  yoke,  they  were  govern- 
ed by  kings  of  their  own,  who  became  absolute,  and  were  controlled 
by  no  law.  Of  Dejoces  it  is  recorded,  that  he  no  sooner  ascended 
tfie  throne,  than  he  endeavourbd  to  civilize  and  polish  his  subjects. 
He  boiH  the  beautiful  city  of  Ecbatana,and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 

csDpiie. 

He  then  contrived  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  stat&  and  cau- 
Rd  them  to  be  strictty  obeyed.    In  a  war  with  Nebuchadnezzar  L 

l:- :a^1  -nrA^  r^liinrlAVitfw^     t%-^A   „*^9xr\^kA   e\f  nil   itfl  nms»mpntS.  and 
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;  defeated ;  but  a  fonnidable  army  of  ihe  Soyiliifm^^aring  iQ?aded 
Media,  Cyaxares  marched  with  all  his  forces  against  them. 

The  Medes,  however,  were  vanquished,  and  obliged  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Scytmansj  who  settled  in  Media,  whew^  they  re- 
mained for  28  years.  Findmg  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
troublesome  guests  by  force,  they  eflfcctcd  it  by  stratagem.  The 
Scythians  being  invited  to  a  general  foast,  which  was  given  in  every 
family,  each  l^dlord  made  his  guest  cfrunk,  and  in  that  condition 
massacred  him. 

After  this  event,  Cyaxares  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Lydians, 
This  war  ccmtinued  &ve  years.  The  battle  fought  ia  the  fifth  ye^r, 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  hap- 
pened during  the  engagement,  and  which  was  foretold  by  Thalcs,  the 
philosopher. 

The  Mcdcs  and  Lydians,  equally  trrrjfied,  immcxiiately  rclrcalr  rj, 
and  soon  after  concluded  a  peace.  Two  more  princes  succeeded,  viz. 
Astyxiges  and  Cyaxares  II.  Astyages  marriPd  his  daughter  to  Cam- 
Ii3r8es,  king  of  Persia,  of  which  marriage  Cyrus  was  the  issue.  After 
the  death  of  Cyaxares,  Cyrus  united  ihc  kingdoms  of  Uie  IWedes  and 
Persians. 

PERSIA, 

18.  From  the  days  of  Cynis  the  Great,  536  years  B.  O. 
the  Persian  empire  holds  a  distingnislicd  place  in  ancient 
history.  It  was  originally  of  small  extent,  and  almost  un- 
known ;  but  after  being  founded  by  Cyrus,  it  included  all 
India,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to 
the  Bnxine  and  Caq)ian  Seas.  It  is  sometimes  called  tho 
Medo-Persian  empire. 

C3nrus  is  represented  as  a  prince  of  an  excellent  character, 
and  he  obtained  the  suiname  of  Great,  from  his  heroic  actions 
and  8(dendid  achievements.  Having  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scythians,  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by 
means  of  an  ambuscade  ftom  the  enemy,  529  years  B.C. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  CamWses,  who  is  caDed  in 
scripture  Artaxerxes,  and  who  added  Egypt  to  his  em{)ire. 
Cambyses  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  522  years  B.  C,  the  sou 
of  Hystaspes,  who  hy  a  stratagen>  ol)tained  tlie  sovereignty. 

5  llie  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  called  Elaniites,  and  descondcvl 
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fi«»  plaMy  and  wisely  educated,  as  he  was  treated  like  other  ehil' 
dren  of  nis  own  age.  But  he  surpassed  them  aU,  not  only  in  aptne» 
to  leani,  but  m  courage  and  in  address. 

When  he  wiw  yet  a  boy,  his  mother  took  him  to  visit  his  grand- 
frlhef,  but  tli«  pride  and  lutiiry  of  the  court  of  Media  quite  surprised 
and  disgusted  bim.  Astyages  was  so  charmed  with  the  sensible  con- 
versation and  artless  manners  of  the  prince,  that  he  loaded  him  with 
presents.  Cjtus,  however,  gave  them  all  away  to  the  courtiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  or  their  services  rendered  to  himself. 

Sacas,  the  cup-bearer,  he  neglected,  because  he  did  not  let  hhn  visit 
Aatynges  wJiai  lie  pleasi?d  ;  and  when  Astyages  lamented  his  neglect 
of  so  good  an  officer,  "Oh,"  said  the  young  prince,  "there  is  not 
much  merit  in  being  a  good  cup-bearer;  I  can  do  as  well  myself." 
He  then  took  the  cup,  and  handea  it  to  his  mother  with  great  modesty 
and  gracefulness. 

Astyages  admired  his  skill,  but  laughingly  observed,  "the  youne 
Waiter  had  forgotten  one  thing."  "  WTiat  have  I  forgotten  ?"  askS 
Cy  ni5?.  "  To  uste  ilie  wine  before  you  hand«d  it  to  me  and  your  mo- 
ttier."  "  I  did  not  forget  ihut,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  swdlow  poison." 
"  Poison  I"  e^claimed  Uie  king.  "  Yes,  there  must  be  poison  in  the 
cup,  for  they  who  drink  of  it  sometimes  grow  giddy  and  sick,  and. 
tail  down.''  "  Then  do  yon  never  drink  in  yomr  country  ?"  inquired 
Astyugesw  '*  Vt^  but  we  only  drink  to  satisfy  thirst,  and  then  a  lit- 
tkt  water  suflires." 

Many  similar  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  this  prince,  which  may  be 
Jeanit  from  larger  liistories.  Having  reduced  all  the  nations  from 
Ihe  /Egenn  !>ea  to  tho  Euphrates,  he  advanced  towards  Babylon,  and 
at  length  ejilered  it  by  stratagem.  Having  caused  deep  and  large 
ditches  lo  be  dug  all  around  it,  lie,  on  a  certain  night,  when  all  the 
Babylonian*?  were  engaged  in  feasting  and  merriment,  ordered  the 
dams  of  the  diirhes  U)  be  thrown  open,  that  the  waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes might  run  into  them. 

By  Uiifi  means,  the  chaimel  of  ilie  river,  which  ran  through  the  city, 
was  lea  dry,  so  that  the  troops  entered  it  withmit  opposition.  Tlie 
|iiards  were  surprised  and  slain,  together  with  the  king  and  all  hb 
iunily.    The  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  thus  destroyed  for  ever. 

Two  y^^ars  after  this,  Cyrus  reigned  over  his  vast  emp'ure  alone 
during  seven  years,  in  the  first  of  which  he  published  the  famous 
edict  for  the  rctum  of  the  Jews. 

Of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  it  is  recorded  that  he  conquered 
EJ^ypt.  which  remained  under  the  Persian  yoke  112  years.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Pelusium.  the  key  of  Egypt,  by  the  following 
Mntagem.  He  placed  in  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  those 
ttuaials  considered  sacred  by  the  Eg3rptians,  who  not  danotg  to  injure 
them,  made  no  opposition  to  the  Persian  army. 

After  an  impoertor  named  Smerdis,  who  reigned  7  months,  Darius, 
1  descendant  of  Cyrus  on  the  mother's  side,  ascended  the  throne. 
bk  his  time  it  waa  that  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  rebuild  their  teia- 
pie.  Ailer  a  war  agamst  the  Scythians,  he  turned  his  anns,  as  we 
thaO  loonsee^  against  the  Greeks. 
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LYDIANS. 

19.  In  the  history  of  the  Lydians,  the  last  of  its  dynasties, 
was  that  of  the  Mermna/isd.  Gyges,  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  Candaules  tlie  king,  having  murdered  the  latter,  became 
possessed  of  his  queen  and  throne,  718  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Merinnadee  race.  The  fourth  prince  after  him 
was  Croesus,  so  celebrated  for  his  riches.  His  kingdom  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus. 

§  A  circumstance  worthy  of  record  occurred  in  the  contest  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  After  Croesus  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  conqueror  to  be  burnt  alive.  When  the  unhappy 
prince  was  led  to  the  funeral  pile,  he  exclaimed  aloud  three  times, 
Solon!  Solon  J  Soton! 

Cyrus  immediately  demanded,  why  he  pronounced  that  celebra- 
ted philosopher's  name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  that  extremity. 
Croesus  answered,  that  the  observation  of  Solon,  ''That  no  mortal 
could  be  esteemed  happy  till  the  end  of  life,"  had  forcibly  recurred  to 
his  recollection. 

Cyrus  was  struck  with  the  remark, .and,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  his 
own  tragical  end,  ordered  the  unhappy  king  to  be  taken  from  the  pik^ 
and  treated  him  ever  after  with  honour  and  respect 

EGYPT. 

20,  Egypt,  during  the  present  pmod,  was  governed  by 
the  following  kings — Sabbacon,  Tharaca,  Phaiaoh-Necho, 
Psannnenitus,  and  a  few  others.  Under  the  last  of  tliese, 
525  B.  C.  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Per 
eia,  to  which  power  it  was  subject  more  tlian  a  century. 

§  Sabbacon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  it  seems,  conqliered  Egy^t,  He 
kmed  Nechus,  king  of  Sais ;  burnt  Docchoris,  another  kmg.  to  death, 
and  forced  Anysis  the  blind  to  retire  into  the  morasses.  During  his 
continuance  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
integrity.  He  fiiSily  relinquished  the  sceptre,  and  returned  into 
Ethiopia,  because  he  would  not  massacre  the  priests,  agreeably  to  a 
flu^estion  said  to  have  been  imparted  unto  him  by  the  tutelar  god 
of  Thebes. . 

Tharaca,  called  in  scripture  Tirhakah,  made  war  against  Senna- 
dierib,  king  of  Assyria.  After  him  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
years,  and  an  aristocracy  of  twelve  governors  for  fiileen  years. 

Pharaoh-Necho  waged  war  agauist  the  Assyrians  and  Jews,  killed 
Jnsiah  king  of  Judah,  captured  Jemsalem,  imprisoned  J^oahaz, 
and  appomfed  Jehoiachim  kin^. 

Pscunmenitos  reigned  only  six  montte  before  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses, and  the  subjection  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  kindly  treated  at 
first  by  the  conqnerer,  but  thbrstinff  for  an  opportimity  to  revence 
himself  ha  was  condemned  to  driiuc  bull's  blood,  and  died  wret4»- 
edly. 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Romulus,  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome. 

2.  Sappho,  a  Greek  poetess,  inventor  of  the  Sap(to  verse. 

3.  .£sop,  a  Phrygian  philosopher  and  £Btbulist 

4.  Solon,  a  legislator  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  wisest  men 
of  Greece. 

6.  Thales,  founder  of  the  Ionic  philosophy. 

6.  Cjmis,  a  wise  and  successful  prince,  who  conquered 
moBt  of  the  East 

7.  Anacreon,  a  Greek  poet,  and  fether  of  the  Anacreontic 
verse. 

8.  Pythagoras,  a  Gredan  philosopher. 

$  1.  Romulus  was  a  son  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  and  grandson  of  NumlUn^ 
king  of  Alba,  and  bcHn  at  the  same  Inrth  with  Remus.  His  story 
has  already  been  told.  As  the  founder  of  Rome  his  name  is  immor* 
laL  His  virtues  were  those  of  a  military  chieftain  and  adventurer 
in  a  rude  ace.  He  is  not  undistinguished  as  a  legislator,  though  his 
institutions  had  almost  exclusively  a  warlike  tendency. 

After  a  reign  of  ^  or  39  years,  he  was  killed,  as  is  supposed,  by 
Che  senators.  The  fkble,  however,  on  this  subject  is,  that  as  he  was 
giving  mstnictions  to  the  senators,  he  duappeared  from  their  sight— 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that  time,  being  favourable 
to  the  rumor  that  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  l^mans  paid 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  ranked  him 
among  the  twelve  great  gods. 

2.  Sappho  was  u>m  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  600  years  B.  G. 
She  is  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents  ana  beauty.  Her  tender 
attachments  were  extremely  violent,  and  the  conduct  mto  which  they 
betrayed  her  must  be  reprobated  by  every  virtuous  mind.  I^ie  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  Fbaon,  a  youth  of  Mytil^e,  that  upon  his 
refusal  to  reciprocate  it,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Mount 
Leucas. 

She'  composed  nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  beades  epigrams,  elemes^ 
&c  Of  m  ^ese  compositions  nothmg  now  remams  but  two  frag, 
ments,  one  of  which  is  preserved,  by  Longinus;  though  they  were 
all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace.    Her  poems  were  adnured  for  their 
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haved  himself  with  great  severity,  and  sarcaflttcally  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floating  sticks  which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but  are 
nothing  when  brought  near. 

The  Belphians.  offended  with  his  caustic  remarks,  accused  him  of 
some  act  of  sacruege,  and  pretendinj^  to  have  proved  it  agamsc  hiiiL 
threw  him  down  mm  a  rock.  He  is  said  to  nave  been  short  and 
ddbrmed  in  his  person. 

4.  Solon  was  bom  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens.  After  de- 
voting the  early  part  of  his  life  to  philosophical  and  political  studiea 
he  travelled  over  ihe  greatest  portion  of  Greece ;  but  was  distressed 
with  the  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  his  countrymen. 

Having,  however,  been  elected  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens,  he 
made  a  reform  in  every  department  of  the  government.  He  institu- 
ted the  Areopagus,  regulated  the  Prvtaneum,  and  his  laws  flourished 
in  fhU  vigour  above  400  years.  He  died,  as  some  report,  in  Cyprus,  at 
the  court  of  king  Philoc3rprus,  in  his  80th  year,  about  558  B.  C. 

5.  Thales  was  bom  at  Miletus,  m  Jonia.  Like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
dodts,  he  travelled  in  ouest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided 
hi  Crete,  Phoenicia,  ana  Egypt  Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he 
was  taught  ^metry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  vnm  exactness,  the  height  and  extent  of  a  p3nramid,  by  its 
shadow. 

His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
calculated  accuratel;^  a  solar  edipse.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing.  In  founding  the  Ionic 
sect  of  philosophy,  which  distinguished  itself  for  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations,  his  name  is  memorable. 

He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years  B.  C.  His 
^compositions  are  lost 

6.  Cyrus  subdued  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  agamst 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered.  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded 
the  kinffdom  of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  oi  Babylon,  by  drying  the 
channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching  his  troops  through  the  bed 
of  this  river,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 

He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Maa»- 

'  ,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 

The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  the  previous 
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olddnmJtoi  man,  smging,  with  erery  mark  of  diasipation  and  in- 
temperance. 

a  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samoa.  In  his  18th  year  he  obtained 
the  prize  for  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  afterwards  trar 
▼elled  in  E^ypt,  Chaldaea,  and  the  east,  and  at  length,  in  his  40th 
year,  he  retired  to  Crotona,  in  Magna  Graecia.    , 

Here  his  universal  knowledge  gained  him  friends,  admirers,  and 
diadples,  and  a  reformation  tooK  place  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  him  ibr  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
poaiion  of  Euclid,  respecting  the  square  of  the  hypothemise.  By 
hb  ingenious  discoveries  ui  astronomy  he  traced  the  true  sokur  ays- 
t^n.    The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 


PERIOD  VII. 

The  Period  of  Crrecian  Glory,  extending  from  the  Battle 
ofMarathxm,  490  pears  B.  C.  tothehirthof  Alexander^ 
566  years  B.  C, 

GREECE. 
Ip  The  Greeks,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  EBppias,  the 
king  of  Athens,  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  Un- 
Aet  Darius,  the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  496  years  B.  O. 
His  firB^  fleet  was  wrecked ;  but  a  second  of  600  sail,  con- 
taining 500,000  men,  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands,  and  an 
immense  army  poured  down  on  Attica. 

Hikiades,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  met  the  Persian  hoets^ 
and  defeated  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  Persians 
lost  6300  men  in  that  battle,  while  the  Greeks  lost  but  190. 
The  Grecian  force  did  not  exceed  10,000  men.  The  date 
of  this  engagement  is  490  years  B.  C.  and  one  of  the  moel 
important  in  its  consequences  that  history  records. 

{Ambition  and  revenge  in  the  breast  of  Darius,  ffave  rise  to  his 
project  of  invading  Greece.  The  Athenians  had  rendered  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Ionia  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Piersian  yoke^ 
and  had  ravaged  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Darius  soon  reducing 
the  lonians  to  submission,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks ;  whUe 
the  exile  Hippias,  basely  seconded  the  plans  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

One  expedition  in  a  great  measure  failed ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  another  could  be  gathered  and  prepared  to  act,  so  that  it  was 
«x  years  from  the  period  in  which  tne  rersian  invasion  first  com 
menced.  to  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Previously  to  the  descent  on 
Attica,  tne  Persians,  under  Mardonius,  had  attacked  Thrace^  Maeedo- 
oia,  and  the  neighboming  provinces. 

Marathon,  whore  the  Grecian  and  Persian  forces  met,  was  a  small 
tawu  by  the  sea  aida    The  Greeks  were  led  by  ten  generals,'  each 
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of  whom  was  to  oommand  for  one  day  by  turns,  and  MQtiadea  wai 
10  ttike  his  turn  as  the  others,  although  he  was  chief  general 

Aristides,  (one  of  Uie  ten,)  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  evil  of  snch 
a  plan,  and  generosity  to  ^ve  up  his  honours,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  \Vhai  it  was  his  day  to  command  he  resigned  it  to  Miltia- 
des,  because,  as  he  said,  ^  Miltiades  is  the  best  general."  The  other 
generals  saw  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  and  resigned  to  their 
commander  in  like  manner. 

Miltiad^  however,  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  act  till  his  proper  day 
came  rouno,  but  he  probably  made  the  necessary  preparation.  The 
armies  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  obstinate  battle.  Themistocles,  a 
brave  man,  and  the  compeer  of  Aristides,  fousht  nobly  by  his  side. 
From  the  sldU  with  which  Miltiades  had  placed  his  troops,  as  much 
88  firom  tiie  valour  of  those  troops,  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  won 
by  the  Greeks. 

A  soldier  covered  with  thie  blood  of  the  enemy  ran  to  Athens  with 
the  news,  and  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  say,  ^  Rejoice !  the 
Tietory  is  ours  I"  and  then  Mi  down  dead,  from  his  fatigue  and 
wounds. 

Not  long  after  this  service  rendered  to  his  country,  Miltiades,  who 
at  first  was  loaded  with  honours,  died  in  prison,  where  he  was  thnisl 

a  the  Athenians,  because  he  could  not  pay  a  fine  which  tiiey  order- 
him  to  pay.  On  a  fidse  pretence  of  treachery  to  his  coimtry,  this 
great  genoral  had  been  conaemned  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  changed  to  the  paying  of  a  fine. 

Greece^  particularly  Athens,  abound^  with  great  men  about  this 
time.  A  little  tale  or  two  concerning  Themistocles  may  be  interest- 
inff  here.  At  a  time  when  he  was  great  in  power,  he  laughingly 
aaid,  diat  <*  his  son  was  greater  than  any  man  m  Greece."  <<  How  ia 
that  7"  said  a  friend.  "  Why,"  replied  Themistocles,  "  the  Atlieniana 
govern  Greece,  I  conunand  the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands 
m&and  this  boy  commands  his  mother." 

Themistocles  was  an  able  general,  and  sared  his  country  in  one 
Instance  or  more.  But  he  was  not  an  amiable  man.  Ajnbition  was 
his  ^od.  Plutarch  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
Miltiades  gamed  so  glorious  a  victory,  Themistocles  was  (^served  to 
court  solitude,  and  indulge  in  a  profound  melancholy. 

Upon  inquiry  made  of  him  respecting  the  cause  of  his  mental  de- 
lection,  he  replied,  that "  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  permit 
him  to  sleep.''  Indeed  all  his  feelings  and  conduct  showed  how 
completely  ambition  had  goften  the  mastery  over  him,  and  how  much, 
consequently,  he  wished  to  be  master  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  Yet 
under  the  ungrateful  treatment,  which  he  afterwards  received  from 
his  countr}^!^  he  would  not  betray  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
though  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

2.  On  Uie  deatn  of  Darius,  his  son  Xerxes  prosecuted  the 
war  against  Greece.  During  the  early  part  of  this  war  \\er% 
tcniAi  the  celebrated  battlesofThenDopylaecaidPlatteaon  iandi 
and  those  of  the  straights  of  Salanus  and  Mycale  on  water. 
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'     TbB  battles  of  Thermopyke  and  Salamid  took  place  480 
years'B.  C;  and  those  of  Plataea  atki  Mycale,  479.    Leoni-^ 
das,  Themistocies,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and  several  others, 
diEtinguished  themselves  in  Che  defence  of  Greece,  and  ac- 
quired lasting  renown  by  their  achievement& 

Xerxes  brought  over  with  him  2,000,000  of  fighting  men, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  women  and  domestic9--4he  largest 
army  and  assemblage  of  persons  recorded  in  history,  ^ftiii 
immense  force  was  effectually  resisted,  during  two  days,  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  by  6000  Greeks. 

Their  valour,  though  it  could  not  finally  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  cost  the  latter  the  lives  of  20,000  warriors.  ♦• 
Athens  was  socm  reachedf  which  the  Persians  pillaged  and 
burnt.  The  women  and  children,  however,  had  been  pre- 
viously convej^  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  men  betook 
tliemselves  to  their  fleet 

§  Xerxes  was  a  vain  mortal.  He  ordered  «  passage  to  be  cut 
through  the  high  mountain  of  Athos,  in  Macedonia,  and  thus  a  canal 
was  made  for  his  ships.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
Monnt  AthoB,  in  which  he  "commanded  it  not  to  put  stones  in  the 
way  of  his  workmen,  or  he  would  cut  it  down  and  throw  it  into  the 
sea,'*  and  he  ordered  tne  labourers  to  be  chastised  to  make  them  work 
teter. 

When  he  saw,  from  a  high  hill,  the  plain  covered  with  his  soldiers 
and  the  sea  with  his  ships,  he  at  first,  m  the  pride  of  his  heart,  called 
himself  the  most  favoured  of  mortals ;  but  when  he  reflected,  that  in 
ft  hnndred  years,  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  whom  he  beheld 
would  be  alive,  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  instability  of  all  human 


Jmost  all  the  small  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to  the  Persian  king 
when  he  sent  to  them,  as  was  the  custom,  for  earth  and  water; 
which  was  the  same  as  to  ask  them,  whether  fthey  would  receive 
him  as  their  conqueror.  Sparta  and  Athens,  with  the  small  towns 
of  Thespia  and  Plattea,  alone  refiised  to  receive  the  heralds  and  to 
send  the  token  of  homage. 

Every  thing  gave  way  before  the  march  of  Xerxes,  until  he  came 
to  the  pass  of  Thennopyls.  On  this  spot  Leonidaa,  one  of  the  two 
rdgnlng  kings  c^  Sparta,  with  his  6000  of  brave  soldiers,  awaited  his 
coming.  Xerxes,  after  a  weak  attempt  to  cormpt  him,  imperiously 
somnKmed  him  to  give  up  his  arms.  '^Let  bun  come  and  take 
them,"  was  the  short  answer  of  this  true  native  of  Ijaconia. 

The  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops  were  ordered  out  against  Leoni- 
dM,  bat  they  were  always  driven  back  with  disgrace.  At  last  a 
wretch  went  and  informed  the  king  of  a  secret  p^  by  which  he 
eould  mount  an  eminence  whksh  overiooked  ttie  Grecian  camp. 
Hie  Persians  gained  this  advantageous  post  during  tbe^darknsis  <tf 
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'  the  night,  and  the  ncx^  morning  the  Greeks  discovered  thai  they  had 
-been  betrayed. 

Leonidas  knew  that  it  waa  in  vain  to  expect  his  nnall  army  could 
conquer  the  endless  forces  of  Xerxes;  he  therefore  sent  away  his 
allies,  and  kept  with  him  only  his  900  Lacedaemonians.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  oracle  that  either  Sparta  or  her  kmg  must  perish,  and  he 
lonfled  to  die  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Xerxes  mardied  his  vast  army  against  this  heroic  little  band.  Leo- 
nidas feu  among  the  first,  bravely  fighting,  and  covered  with  wounds. 
Of  the  900  heroes,  only  one  escaped  to  l^r  to  Sparta  the  news  that 
her  valiant  warriors  had  died  in  her  defence. 

Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Athens,  found  it  desolate  and  deserted 
He  burnt  down  its  citadel,  and  sent  away  its  finest  pictures  and 
statues  to  Susa,  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  Athenians  having  man- 
ned then*  fleet,  soon  attacked  that  of  the  Persians,  and  put  it  to  flight 
after  a  very  short,  bnt  severe  engagement  Themistodes  command- 
ed on  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  king  had  seated  himself  on  a  high  mountain,  that  he 
might  see  his  Persians  overcome  the  Greeks,  out  when  he  saw  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  hastened  wiUi 
a  part  of  his  army  across  the  Hellespont 

A  second  overuirow  awaited  his  army  by  land ;  for  Mardonius, 
his  general,  at  the  head  of  900,000  Persians,  was  defeated  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  at  PlataKi,  by  the  combined  army  of  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  amountmg  to  a  little  over  100,000  men,  led  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  Aristides. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  battle,  the  Greeks  engged  and  destroy^ 
ed  the  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale.  Thus  gloriously  to 
the  Greeks,  ended  the  celd>rated  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

1  3.  From  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Platsa  and  Salamis,  the 
ambiuous  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  an  end.  He  left  Gi^ece 
suddenly,  and  his  inglorious  life  was  soon  after  terminated 
by  assassination.  The  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  was  how 
at  its  height     T}fey  were  for  the  meet  part  united  in  oppo- 
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{The  proeperhy  and  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  continued  00 
rears ;  after  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  peace  with  Persia,  the 
martial  and  the  patriotic  spirit  began  visibly  to  decline  in  Athens. 
StUl,  as  will  soon  appear,  the  following  age,  caJQed  the  age  of  Perides, 
was  an  era  of  the  highest  splendour,  so  far  as  literature,  taste,  ana 
the  fine  arts  were  concerned. 

Cimon  was  as  renowned  as  his  father  Miltiades.  He  was  jomeiV 
with  Aristides  fiX  one  time  in  the  command  of  the  Athenians;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  important  services  which  they  rendered  to  their 
country,  they  were  both  punished  by  the  ostracism,*  and  scarcely 
with  any  pretext 

Before  Cimon  was  banished,  besides  the  victories  he  gamed  for 
Athens,  he  had  greatly  improved  the  city;  he  planted  ffroves  and 
shady  walks ;  he  erected  fine  places  for  exercise  and  public  speak- 
ing. The  celebrated  tragic  poets,  Machylus  and  Sophocles  were 
wont  to  recite  their  pieces  i^efore  him.  Cimon  was  not  less  devoted 
to  his  ungrateful  countrymen  after  his  return  from  banishment  Ilis 
victories  procured  the  peace  above  mentioned.  In  it,  he  stipulated 
for  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia. 

Of  Aristides,  who  was  called  "  the  just,"  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  recorded,  but  we  have  room  for  only  two. 

Once  when  he  was  carrying  a  prosecution  agamst  his  enemy,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  before  the  accused  had  spoken. 
Aristides  entreated  that  the  man  migtit  be  heard  in  his  defence,  ana 
even  helped  him  to  make  it 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  jud^e,  a  trial  came  before  him, 
m  which  one  of  the  parties  thought  to  irritate  him  against  the  other, 
by  declaring  that  the  other  had  said  and  done  many  injurious  things 
against  Aristides.  '<Do  not  talk  about  that,"  said  Aristides,  ^'tell 
me  only  what  harm  he  has  done  to  thee,  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  judg- 
ing." 

5.  The  authority  in  Athens  became  for  a  time  divided  be- 
tween Cimon  and  Pericles.  In  a  few  years,  however,  Peri- 
cles stood  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic.  His  will  had 
almost  the  force  of  law.  He  adorned  Athens  with  the  most 
Diagniiicent  structures,  and  rendered  it  the  s^at  of  leammg, 
taste,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  laboured,  however,  under  the  re- 
proach of  having  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  people,  by  his 
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ri(  need  the  ingratitude  of  his  countJTinen — a  conduct  which 
[e  eagerly  retaliated. 

The  Tiacedaemonian  war  ended  in  the  humiliation  and 
suhnussion  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  agreed  to  demolish 
their  port,  to  limit  their  fleet  to  12  ships,  and  to  undertake  for 
the  future,  no  enterprise  in  war,  but  under  the  command  of 
the  Spartans,  405  year  B.  C.  Lysander,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, signalized  himself  in  this  war.       ^ 

§  Pericles  was  remarkable  for  the  dimity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
elq^ance  of  his  speech.  For  40  years  he  secured  an  unbounded  au- 
thority. Athen^  at  this  time,  was  considered  as  in  its  highest  state 
of  refinement  and  knowledge,  and  with  Sparta,  ranked  as  the  first  of 
the  cities  of  Greece. 

When  some  persons  complained  tiiat  Pericles  spent  too  much  ot 
the  public  money  in  beautifying  the  city,  he  went  into  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  asked,  '^  whether,  indeed,  they  thought  him  extraya- 
gant?"    The  people  said,  "yes.*^    "Then 


.  ,    ^  Then  place  the  expense  at  my 

charpe  instead  of  yours,*'  answered  Pericles,  "  only  let  the  new  build* 

The  marked  with  my  name  instead  of  yours." 
^e  people  were  either  so  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  his  reply,  or  were 
so  jealous  of  the  fame  which  Pericles  might  acauire,  that  they  cried 
out,  "  he  n^ght  spend  as  much  as  he  plea^  of  the  public  treasures." 

At  a  critical  time  in  the  Pelopomiesian  war,  Pericles  was  taken 
off  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  plague  which  then 
afflicted  Athens.  That  plague  was  one  of  the  most  malignant  and 
fatal  which  history  relates  to  us. 

Beginning  in  Ethiopia,  it  swept  over  several  countries  in  its  courscL 
and  finally  rested  in  Athens.  It  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
art  to  cure  it  Few  or  no  constitutions  could  withstand  its  attacks. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  was  such  that  it  threw  its  victim  into  a 
sort  of  despair,  so  that  he  was  disabled  from  seeking  or  applying 
relief. 

It  was  dangerous  for  friends  to  offer  their  assbtance  to  the  diseas- 
ed ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Athenians  was  such,  in  consequence  of 
being  shut  up  by  an  invading  army,  that  the  malignity  of  the  pesti- 
lence was  greatly  increased.  They  fell  down  dead  upon  one  another 
as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying  were 
mingled  together  in  the  utmo8t  confusion. 
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none  of  my  fdlow-citizeiis  have  been  compelled,  through  any  act 
of  mme,  to  put  on  a  mourning  robe." 

The  occasion  of  the  Lacedsmonian  war  was  as  follows :— Corinth 
baring  been  included  in  the  last  made  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  tbe  Corinthians  in  waging  war  with  the  people  of  Corcyra. 
an  ancient  colony  of  their  own,  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  as  did 
also  the  people  of  Corcyra. 

The  Athenians  took  the  part  of  the  latter— a  measure  which  ex- 
ceedingly displeased  the  Corinthians,  and  was  considered  as  viola- 
ting their  treaty  with  Sparta.  On  this  ground  war  was  declared  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  each  bSnff  supported  by  its' respec- 
tive allies.    This  war  distracted  and  enfeebled  Greece. 

Alcibiades,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  on  the  Athenian 
nde,  during  the  interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta,  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  try  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  ahd  was  sent  as  the  general  of 
ihe  troops.  When  he  was  gone,  his  enemies  raised  an  accusation 
against  him,  and  the  fickle  people  directs  him  immediately  to  re- 
turn. 

Alcibiades,  fearing  to  return  whilst  the  Athenians  were  so  incens- 
ed againirt  him,  fled  away  secretly,  and  when  he  was  told  that  for 
]ua  cQsobedience,  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  that  he  him- 
sdf  was  condenmed  to  aeath,  '^I  will  show  them  that  I  am  alive," 
he  exclaimed. 

He  first  fled  to  Argos,  and  next  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  all 
hearts  by  conforming  to  their  plain  dress  and  simple  food.  But  the 
king  of  Sparta  perceiving  that  Alcibiades  affected  to  appear  what  he 
was  not,  was  by  no  means  backward  to  disapprove  him,  which  in- 
duced the  Athenian  to  quit  Sparta,  and  seek  protection  in  Persia. 

Athens  was  now  governed  by  a  council  of  400,  and  the  t3nranny  of 
these  was  so  great,  that  Alcibiades  was  sent  for  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  Spartans,  with  some  vessels,  were 
watching  the  city,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed. 
Alcibiades,  with  the  small  fleet  he  had  collected  at  Samos,  attacked 
the  Spartans,  destroyed  their  ships,  and  soon  after  entered  Athena 
in  triumph. 

The  Athenians  being  again  displeased  with  Alcibiades,  he  left  the 
city  to  avoid  their  displeasure.  He  at  length  retired  to  live  in  a 
small  village  in  Phrygia,  with  a  woman  called  Timandra.    The 
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to  add  insult  to  misfortune,  by  ordering  mnsic  to  be  played  vrbSM 
the  walls  were  destroyed. 

6.  Lysander,  after  the  reduction  of  Athens,  abolished  the 
popular  form  of  government  in  thatstate,  and  substituted  that 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  which  was  absolute.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  fled  from  their  country ;  but  Thrasybulus, 
aided  by  a  body  of  patriots,  expelled  the  usurpers,  and  once 
more  re-established  the  government  of  the  people,  403  years 
B.  0. 

§  The  thirty  tyrants  were  as  many  Lacedaemonian  captains,  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  Athenians  was  delegated  by  Lysander. 
They  held  their  authority  but  three  years.  To  Lysander,  history 
ascribes  the  first  great  breach  of  his  country's  constitution,  by  the 
introduction  of  gold  into  that  republic. 

7.  The  persecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  the  philosopher, 
took  place  about  this  time,  (401  years  B.  C.)  This  transac- 
tion has  thrown  a  dark  stain  on  the  Athenian  character. 
He  was  destroyed  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
justice. 

§  Socrates  was  the  friend  and  tutor  of  Alcibiades.  The  sophists, 
whose  manner  of  reasoning  he  turned  into  ridicule,  represented  him 
as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  because,  without  con- 
forming to  the  popular  superstitions,  he  led  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  and  to  the  belief  of  a  &- 
ture  state  of  rewards  and  pimishments. 

He  made  a  noble  and  manly  defence,  in  all  the  consciousness  of 
innocence ;  but  in  vain.  He  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  inimical 
judges.  One  of  his  disciples  lamcntm^  before  him  that  he  should 
die  innocent,  "Would  you  have  me  die  guilty?**  replied  Socrates^ 
with  a  smile. 

The  juice  of  hemlock,  or  something  resembling  hemlock,  a  liqnor 
which  was  said  to  caiyse  death,  by  its  coldness,  was  administered  to 
the  phUosopher.  He  contmued  calmly  conversing  with  his  friend% 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

8.  In  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Socrates,  occurred 
tlie  celebrated  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophon, 
from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  This  is  considered 
the  most  remarkable  retreat  on  record.  It  was  accomplished 
in  a  few  months,  the  soldiers  traversing  a  hostile  country  of 
1600  miles  in  extent,  amidst  incredible  hardships  and  dangers. 
They  lost  only  1500  men. 

§  The  Greeks  came  into  the  situation  above  mentioned,  m  codb^ 
quence  of  assisting  Cyrus,  a  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  the  latter.  Cyrus  Med  in  the  attempt, 
in  a  battle  near  Babylon,  and  lost  his  life.  The  Greeks,  who  amount* 
ed  to  ld,000  at  first,  were  reduced  to  10,000,  and  in  this  situatioA 
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were  tinder  the  necessity  either  of  submitting  to  the  enemy,  or  of 
making  good  then:  retreat 

The  latter  they  both  chose  and  accomplished.  The  Greekfi  were 
led  by  Clearchus  on  this  expedition,  but  he  having  trusted  himsdf 
among  the  Persians,  was  basely  deUvered  up  to  the  king,  by  whose 
order  he  was  beheaded.  In  this  exigency  they  elected  Xenophon,  a 
yoimg  Athenian,  as  their  commander,  under  whom  they  were  to 
effe^  their  retreat 

They  observed  the  greatest  order  and  discipline  5  and  though  In 
the  midst  of  vindictive  enemies,  and  with  deserts.  hiUs,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  even  the  sea  before  them,  they  arrived  with  an  inconsi 
derable  loss,  at  the  banks  of  the  Ehixine.  Xenophon  himself  has 
written  an  admirable  account  of  this  retreat. 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  having  taken  a  part  in  this  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  Sparta  was  enpiged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and 
consequently  was  involved  m  a  war  with  Persia.  The  disimion  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  especially  the  hostility  of  Athens  against 
Sparta,  rendered  the  war  disastrous  to  the  Spartans ;  who,  to  avoid 
destruction,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  her 
Asiatic  colonies,  387  years  B.  C. 

9.  Among  tlie  Grecian  states,  Thebes  became  particularly 
distinguished  durmg  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period. 
It  bad  been  comparatively  obscure  before.  The  Thebaiis 
contending  among  themselves,  the  Spartans  interfered  in  the 
contention,  and  seized  on  tlie  Theban  fortress.  This  mea- 
sure brought  on  a  war  between  Sparta  and  Thebes. 

Athens  at  first  united  with  Thebes,  but  at  length  Thebes 
stood  alone- against  Sparta  and  the  league  of  Greece.  Pe- 
lopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
greaily  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  The  celebra- 
ted battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  over  their  enemies,  the  one  371  years  B.  C.,  and  the 
other  8  years  afterwards.  In  the  latter  engagement,  the  great 
Epaniinondas  wets  slain.  * 

The  ravages  of  tliis  contention  among  the  Grecian  states, 
may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  v.^ay  for  their  entire  subjugation 
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nef^lect  of  his  duly,  in  suffering  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends,  to  make  him  forget  the  interests  of  his  country, 

Eparainondas,  the  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  had  acted  with  the  lat- 
ter, was,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  from  tlie  citadel,  called 
from  a  Quiet  and  private  life  to  become  the  general  of  the  Theban 
army.  He  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for 
his  bravery.  Of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  character,  he  gained  the 
most  respect  for  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  he  was  never  known  to 
be  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  In  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Theban  army 
was  much  smaller  than  that  of  Sparta;  but  the  skill  of  their  general, 
in  disposing  the  force  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  valour  of  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  more  than  made  up  for  Uie  difference  in  numbers. 
Besides,  the  Thebans  were  fightmg  for  their  liberty ;  the  Spartans 
only  for  conquest  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
Thebans  prevailed. 

Pelopidas  shared  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  liis  friend ;  yet  when 
these  valiant  generals  retiu-ned  to  Thebes,  they  were  both  called  be^ 
fore  the  tribunal  of  justice  for  the  crime  of  keeping  their  command 
too  long.  Both  were  acquitted ;  yet  the  enemies  of  Epaminondas 
caused  hinj  to  be  elected  a  city  scavenger,  on  purpose  to  disgrace  and 
vex  him.  But  what  might  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  mean  person, 
was  no  disgrace  to  this  noble  Theban.  He  accepted  the  office,  saying: 
"If  the  office  will  not  give  me  honour,  I  will  give  honour  to  the  office!" 

Epaminondas  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  A  javelin  had  pierced  his  bosom,  and  becoming  disabled,  a 
fierce  contest  arose  between  his  foes  and  friends  for  the  possession  of 
his  person.  The  Thebans  at  length  bore  him  from  the  field.  Epa- 
minondas, though  in  extreme  agony  from  his  wound,  thought  only 
of  his  country ;  and  when  informed  that  the  Thebans  had  conquered, 
he  said,  "  then  all  is  well." 

He  drew  the  weapon  from  his  bosom,  as  no  one  around  him  had  the 
fortitude  to  do  it,  it  being  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
he  would  expire  as  soon  as  it  was  extricated.  The  glory  of  Thebes 
rose  with  this  man,  and  with  him  it  expired. 

.  ROMANS. 

10.  In  the  history  of  Rome,  during  this  period,  we  may 
observe  an  additional  change  in  its  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. It  became,  in  effect,  a  democracy  471  years  B.  C. 
The  supreme  authority  passed  from  the  higher  order,  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  popular  chnnicter  of  the  go- 
vernment had  been  theoretically  established  before,  but  it  be- 
came now  practically  democratic 

§  This  change  was  completed  by  Volero,  a  Romai\  tribune,  who 
obtained  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  in  the  comitia  held  by 
the  tribes.  Before  this  time,  the  comitia,  by  centuries  and  by  curing 
could  not  be  called  but  in  virtueof  adecreeof  the  senate,  after  consult- 
ing the  auspices,  and  in  those  comitia  the  tribunes  had  been  hitherto 
elected.  In  the  comitia  held  by  tribes  these  restraints  were  unknown 
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1 1.  Soon  afterwards,  (456  B.  O.)  upon  Uie  iuvasloD  of  die 
iEqui  and  Ydsci,  the  Romans  had  recourse  to  tlie  despotic 
measure  of  choosing  a  dictator.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  was 
appointed.  He  was  called  from  the  plough  to  this  office. 
After  having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  destruction,  de- 
feated a  powerful  enemy,  and  rendered  other  signal  services 
to  his  country,  he  hastened  to  resign  his  power  at  the  end  of 
16  days,  though  he  might  have  held  it  6  months,  the  term  for 
which  dictators  were  appointed. 

§  Cincinnatus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  wisest  and  bravest  man  be- 
longing to  the  commonwealth.  He  cultivated  a  small  farm  of  four 
acres  with  his  own  hands.  The  deputies  of  the  senate  found  hfm 
following  his  plough  in  one  of  his  little  fields.  They  begged  him 
to  put  on  his  gOTvn,  and  hear  the  message  from  the  senate. 

Cincinnatus  anxiously  asked,  "if  all  was  well  ?"  and  then  desired 
his  wife  Racilia  to  fetch  his  gown  from  their  cottage.  After  wiping 
off  the  dust  and  dirt  with  which  he  was  covered,  he  put  on  his  robe 
and  went  to  the  deputies.  They  saluted  him  dictator,  and  bid  him 
hasten  to  the  city,  which  was  in  the  greatest  peril. 

A  handsome  barge  had  been  sent  to  carry  him  over  the  river,  for  his 
fiirm  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber.  His  three  sons,  with  his 
friends,  and  several  of  the  senators,  were  ready  to  receive  him  when 
he  landed  at  Rome,  and  to  carry  him  in  a  pompous  procession  to  the 
hcftise  prepared  for  him. 

The  very  next  morning  he  began  to  fortify  the  city,  and  marshal 
the  soldiers  for  battle ;  and  he  very  soon  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
made  the  officers  of  the  enemy  pass  under  the  yoke.  His  administra- 
tion was  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  though  the  times  were  pjt  • 
tremely  turbulent.  He  most  probably  saved  Rome  from  destruction, 
by  his  wisdom  and  valour. 

He  was  chosen  dictator  on  another  emergency,  many  years  after- 
wards, in  his  80th  year,  and  then  also  acted  with  vigour  and  ^visdom. 

12.  In  451  years  B.  C,  ten  persons  who  were  called  the 
Decemviri,  were  elected  to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  were 
invested  with  absolute  power  for  one  year,  during  which  all 
other  magistrates  were  suspended.  They  afterwards  caused 
their  laws  to  be  engraven  on  12  tables,  and  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  tlie  city. 

Thftsft  lauTj  wpTft  lonor  oreserved  and  acted  uuon,  and  are 
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of  very  different  complexions  were  punishable  with  death,  one 
of  which  was  nightly  meetings. 

§  The  Romans  had  no  code  of  laws  until  that  which  was  formed  and 
digested  by  the  decemviri.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  senate  and  people.  Each  decemvur,  by  tuna, 
presided  for  a  day,  and  hali  the  sovereign  authority,  with  its  insignia, 
the  fasces.  The  nine  others  acted  solely  as  judges  in  the  determina- 
tion of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses. 

Their  government  lasted  only  three  years.  Its  dissolution  was 
highly  tragical.  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ten,  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Virginia;  sue  was  engaged  to  marry  Icilius,  formerly  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  would  not  therefore  listen  to  the  propoftJa 
of  Appius. 

He  therefore,  to  get  possession  of  the  lovely  virgin,  procured  a  bas^ 
dependant  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  claim  was  made  to  Appiur 
himself,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  by  which  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  this  profligate  minion  of  his  own. 

Virginius,  her  father,  who  was  falsely  sworn  to  have  stolen  hei 
from  the  dependant  of  Appius,  was  at  a  distxmce  with  the  army 
Intelligence,  however,  by  means  of  IcDius,  was  conveyed  to  him  re- 
specting the  transactions  in  the  city,  and  he  returned  with  all  imagi- 
nable  speed. 

Finding,  notwithstanding  his  true  and  simple  tale  that  Virginia 
was  his  daughter,  that  he  could  not  preserve  her  from  the  liceiitioua 
decemvir,  he  now  begged  to  give  her  his  parting  embrace.  His  re- 
quest was  granted.  He  claspol  his  child  in  his  arms,  while  she  clung 
round  his  neck,  and  wet  his  cheeks  with  her  tears. 

As  Virginius  was  tenderly  kissing  her,  before  he  raised  his  head,  he 
suddenly  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom,  saying, "  Oh  I  my  cliild, 
by  this  means  only  can  I  give  thee  freedom."  He  then  held  up  the 
bloody  instrument  to  the  now  pale  and  frighted  Claudius,  exclaim- 
inff,  "  By  this  innocent  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  micr- 
iial  gods." 

All  was  now  horror  and  confusion.  Icilius  showed  the  dead  body 
to  the  people  and  roused  their  fury.  Virginius  hasted  to  the  camp 
bearing  with  him  the  daofger  reeking  with  his  daughter's  blood ;  and 
instantly  the  camp  was  ui  an  uproar.  The  power  of  the  decemviri 
and  the  senators  could  not  still  tne  tumult. 

Appius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  at  once,  but  he  found  the 
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In  437  years  B.  C.  was  established  the  (ffice  of  censors^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  census  of  the  people  every 
five  years. 

§  The  people,  in  their  dewre  for  still  more  power,  endeavoured  to 
mak  down  the  only  two  barriers  that  separated  the  patricians  from 
themselves.  These  were,  one,  the  law  which  prevented  then-  inter- 
marriage ;  and  the  other,  the  constitutional  limitation  of  all  the  highei 
offices  to  the  patrician  order. 

The  first  point,  after  a  long  contest,  was  conceded-— the  other  was 
partially  evaded.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative  in  the  creation  o! 
the  military  tribunes  above  mentioned.  This  measure  satisfied  the 
people  for  a  time. 

The  new  magistracy  of  the  censors  was  highly  important  In 
addition  to  making  the  census,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  censors  to 
inspect  the  morals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  citizens.  It  became^ 
in  after  times,  the  function  only  of  consular  persons,  and  after  them, 
of  the  emperors. 

14.  The  dissentions  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
people,  raged  with  violence ;  but  the  senate,  not  long  after 
their  concession  to  the  people,  adopted  for  themselves  a  very 
w^  expedient  This  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troopsy 
an  expense  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  on  the  citizens.^ 
From  this  period  soldiers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  the  senate 
had  the  army  under  its  control.  Roman  ambition  now  b&- 
caine  systematic,  and  irresistible* 

15.  Veil,  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  besieged  by  the  Romans, 
and  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  was  taken  by  Camillus,  391 
years  B.  Cl  Two  years  after,  Falerii,  the  capital  of  the  Fa- 
tisci,  surrendered  to  the  same  general.  The  dominion  of 
BcHne,  confined  hitherto  to  a  territory  of  a  few  miles,  was 
now  rapidly  extendtid. 

§  The  siege  of  Veil  was  attended  with  much  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  the  Romans.  They  tiearly  despaired  of  takmg  it;  but 
upon  the  jippointment  of  Camillus  dictator,  things  soon  assumed  a 
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to  understand,  that  they  would  probably  deliver  up  their  city  to  re- 
cover their  children. 

The  noble  Roman,  shocked  at  this  perfidious  action,  smt  back  the 
boys  in  safety  to  their  parents,  and  giving  each  of  tliem  a  rod,  bad^ 
them  whip  the  traitor  into  town.  This  generous  behaviour  of 
Camillus  accomplished  more  than  his  arms  could  have  done.  The 
place  instantly  submitted,  leaving  to  the  Roman  the  conditions  of  the 
surrender,  which  were  of  course  very  mild. 

The  brave  Camillus.  becoming  at  length  an  object  of  envy  or 
jeatouay  with  the  people,  he  was  obUged  to  quit  Rome,  and  live  nt 
Ardea,  a  town  in  its  neighbwhood,  but  they  had  reason  alu  rwardft  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  injustice. 

16.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Rome  experienced  a  terrible 
calamity.  It  was  taken,  devastated,  and  burnt  by  tlie  Gauls, 
under  Brennus,  385  years  B.  C.  The  capitol,  however,  was 
preserved.  This  the  barbarians  besieged,  but  they  were  soon 
expelled  the  city  by  Camillus. 

{  The  Gauls  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  inha- 
bited regions  bevond  the  Alps.  These  they  had  penetrated  at  differ- 
eut  periods,  and  a  portion  of  this  people  had  already  settled  in  small 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  people,  it  seems,  on  some 
occasion,  had  undertaken  the  siege  <!^f  Clu^ium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 
'Hie  Clinians,  who  were  not  of  a  warlike  character,  immediately  en 
treated  the  mediation  of  the  R(Hnans. 

The  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus,  but  without  success. 
These  ambassadors  then  retired  to  Clusium.  where  they  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Clusians  in  a  sally  against  tne  besiegers.  Upon  this^ 
Breiinus,  in  great  displeasure,  marched  directly  against  Rome. 

In  this  condition,  an  army  was  drawn  out  to  save  the  city ;  but  the 
numbers  and  impetuosity  -of  the  barbarians  were  such,  that  no  ef- 
fectual resistance  was  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  fled 
for  protectkm  to  the  neighbouring  cities ;  the  young  and  hnve  men 
entered  into  the  capitol,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  agamat  tht 
enemv ;  and  the  aged  senators  assembled  in  the  senate-house,  deter 
mined  patiently  to  await  their  fate. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  city,  Brennus,  and  some  of  his  soldiera, 
went  into  the  senatj^house.  The  venerable  appearance  of  these  no- 
ble old  men  rendered  the  Grauls  afraid  or  unwilling  to  harm  them. 
A  soldier  at  last  gently  shaking  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  the  old  Roman 
was  so  offended  at  the  act,  that  he  struck  the  man  on  his  head  with 
an  ivory  staff  he  had  in  his  hand :  this  slight  blow  instantly  aroused 
the  fury  of  the  barbarians;  they  massacred  the  senators  on  the  spot, 
and  set  fire  to  the  city. 

In  this  season  of  distress,  the  Romans  did  not  give  up  all  for  lost 
The  little  band,  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  made  every  possible  arrange- 
ment for  defence.  They  Were  assaulted  in  vain.  At  this  juncture, 
Camillus,  forgetting  all  his  private  wrongs,  gath«ped  an  army,  witii 
which  he  entered  Rome,  and  immedisidy  put  the  barbanans  to 
fliglit 
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A  Angular  occarrence,  showing  the  providence  of  God  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  attended  the  siege  of  Rome. 

The  capitol  was  at  one  time  nearly  taken  by  surprise:  a  number 
of  Gauis  havingclimbed  up  the  steep  rock  on  which  it  stood,  were  about 
to  kill  the  sentinels  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  when 
aome  geese,  kept  near  tlie  spot,  being  awakened  by  the  noise,  began 
to  flutter  their  wings,  and  cackle-loudly,  so  as  to  arouse  the  soldiers. 
This  little  circumstance  saved  the  capitol,  and  perhaps  the  Roman 
iMme  from  extinction. .  ^ 

17.  The  constitution  of  Rome  was  still  feuther  altered 
about  this  time,  367  years  B.  C.  The  plebeians  obtained  the 
right  of  having  one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  among 
them.  The  militaiy  tribunes  were  abolished  the  next  year. 
Prom  this  period  the  Roman  power  began  rapidly  to  rise. 

§The  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  young  woman  produced  this  change 
m  the  government  of  Rome.  Fabius  Arabustius,  a  patrician^  had 
marri^  two  daughters,  one  to  a  plebeian,  and  the  other  to  a  patncian. 
The  wife  of  the  plebeian,  envious  of  the  honours  of  her  sister,  puied 
with  discontent 

Her  father  and  brother,  learning  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness 
promised  her  the  distinction  which  she  desired.  By  their  jomt  en- 
deavours, after  much  tumult  and  contest,  they  succeed  in  obtain 
ing  for  the  plebeians  the  right  of  admission  into  the  consulate.  Lu- 
cius Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  husband  of  the  ple- 
beian lady,  viz.  Licuiius  Stolo,  was  the  second. 

EGYPT. 

18.  The  knigdom  of  Eoypt,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  was,  under  Darius  Nothus,  a  dis- 
tant successor,  restored  by  Amyithaeus,  413  years  B.  C.  It 
continued  independent  for  60  years,  under  eight  kings. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  sulijected  agam  to  the 
Persian  yoke,  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

§  No  very  interesting  particulars  occur  in  this  portion  of  the  Egy\h 
tian  history.    It  is  nccessnry  only  to  observe,  that  it  was  by  means 
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(  Artaxerxee  I.  wc  are  told,  kilkd  hia  brother  Darius,  bein«  de 
ceived  by  Artabanus,  who  imputed  the  murder  of  Xerxes  lo  that 
prince:  but  upon  being  acquainted  with  the  truth,  he  put  Artabanus 
and  aU  hia  family  to  death.  During  his  reign  the  Egyptians  m- 
tcmpted  to  shake  oflF  his  yoke,  but  were  soon  oWiged  lo  submit. 

Xerxes  II.  was  assassinated  by  his  brother,  Sogdianus.  45  days  af- 
ter he  ascended  to  the  throne.  Sogdianus,  who  assumed  the  goreni- 
inent,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  fratricide  only  six  months  and  a 
lialll  when  he  was  smothered  in  ashes,  (a  mode  of  torture  invenlcd 
on  this  occasion,  and  afterwards  inflicted  on  great  criminals,)  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Ochus,  who  took  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus. 

Darius  Nothus  was  a  weak  prince,  in  whose  reign  it  was  that  the 
Egyptians  recovered  their  independence.  Artaxerxes  II.  succeeded 
him,  who  was  surnamed  Mnemon,  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his 
prodigious  memory.  He  killed  his  brother  Cyrus,  who  had  takoi 
arms  against  him,  in  single  battle.  The  lOfiOO  Greeks  who  retreat- 
ed under  Xenophon,  served  in  the  army  of  this  C)nru8. 

Ochus  succeeded  him,  who  poisoned  his  brother,  and  murdered  all 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  He  invaded  Egyptj  plundered  the 
temples,  and  killed  the  priests.  But  his  chief  mmister,  enraged  at 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  poisoned  him. 

MACEDON. 

20.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  was  governed,  diir» 
ing  several  liundred  years,  by  the  descendants  of  Caranus, 
was  comparatively  unknown  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  was 
also  a  descendant  of  Caranus.  Philip  soon  gave  it  celebrity. 
Previously  to  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  he  had  con 
quered  Thesi^aly,  Peeonia,  qnd  Illyricum.  He  had  also  gain 
ed  a  victory  over  the  Atlienians,  at  Mythone,  360  years  B.  C. 

§  Philip  ascended  the  throne  by  popular  choice,  in  violation  of  the 
natural  right  of  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown  ;  lie  secured  his  power 
by  the  success  of  his  anns  against  the  neighbouring  nations.  He  was 
brave,  artful,  and  accomplished,  and  by  his  intrigues  gained  over,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  many  Greeks  to  favour  his  interests. 

In  his  war  against  the  united  Pfeonians,  Illyrians,  &c.  he  met  with  sin- 
gularly good  fortune.  Parmenio,  his  general,  WHS  sent  against  the 
Illyrians,  and  he  himself  raarclied  an  army  into  Paeoniu  and  Thrace, 
where  he  was  signally  successful.  On  his  return,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived with  news  of  Parmenio's  victory ;  and  soon  after  came  another, 
informing  him  that  his  horses  had  been  victorious  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

This  was  a  victory  that  he  esteemed  preferable  to  any  other.  Al- 
most at  the  same  time  came  a  thu^  messenger,  who  acquamted  htm 
that  his  wife,  Olympias,  had  brouffht  forth  a  son,  at  Pella.  Philip, 
terrified  at  so  signal  a  happiness,  which  the  heathens  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  bad  omen,  exclahned,  "  Great  Jupiter,  in  return  for  so 
many  Messing?,  send  me  a  slight  misfortun^f»,^,  by  Googk 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VII 

1.  Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  philosopher. 

2.  Herodotus,  a  Greek,  tlie  father  of  profane  history. 

3.  Pindar,  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  lyric  poets. , 

4.  Phidias,  a  Greek,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  antiquity. 
6.  Euripides,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

6.  Sophocles,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

7.  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  heathen  moralists. 

8.  Thucydides,  an  eminent  Greek  historian. 

9.  Hiiflpocmtes,  the  father  of  medicine. 

10.  Xenophon,  a  celebrated  general,  historian,  and  philo 
fiopher. 

§  1.  Confucius  was  bora  in  the  kingdom  of  Lk,  which  is  now  the 
province  of  Chan  Long,  551  years  B.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
knowledge  and  extensive  wisdom,  was  beloved  on  account  of  his  vir- 
tues— ^rendered  great  service  to  his  country  by  his  moral  maxims, 
and  possessed  much  influence  even  with  kings,  as  well  as  with  his 
countrymen  in  general.    He  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

2.  Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicaniassus.  His  history  describes 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  from  the  age  of  Cyrus 
to  the  battle  of  Mycale.  This  he  publicly  repeated  at  the  Oljrmpic 
gumes,  when  the  names  of  the  Muses  were  given  to  his  nine  books. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  has  jwrocured  its  author  the  title  of 
father  of  history,  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  is  among 
the  historians,  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets.  His  style  aboun£ 
with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweetness.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  As- 
syria and  Arabia,  but  this  is  not  extant 

3.  Pindar  was  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  compositions  were  courted 
by  statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  hymns  were  repeated  in  the  tem- 
ples, at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  Some  of  his  odes  are  extant, 
greatly  admired  for  grandeur  of  expression,  magnificence  of  style, 
boldness  of  metaphors,  and  harmony  of  numbers. 

Horace  calls  him  inimitable;  and  this  eulogium  is  probably  not 
undcaserved.  After  his  death,  his  statue  was  erected  at  Thebes,  hi  the 
public  place  where  the  j^araes  were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries  after- 
wards it  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by  the  geogra- 
I*er  Pausanias.  He  died  B.  C.  435,  at  the  age,  as  some  say,  of  8d. 

4.  Phidias  was  an  Athenian.  He  died  B.  C.  432.  His  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  ofjhe  ^orld^  7^^* 
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pleased  with  some  lines  in  the  composition,  desired  the  writer  to 
strike  them  off.  Euripides  heard  the  reproof  with  indignation,  and 
advancing  for^^ard  on  the  stage,  he  told  the  spectators,  that  he  came 
there  to  instruct  them,  and  not  to  receive  instruction. 

The  ridicule  and  envy  to  wliich  he  was  exposed  in  Athens  induced 
him  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  was  here  how- 
ever destined  to  meet  a  terrible  end.  It  is  said  the  hoimds  of  the  king 
attacking  him,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks,  tore  his  body  to  pieces, 
407  B.  C.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  poet  h**  is  peculiarly  happy  m  ezprcssmg  the  passions  of  love, 
especially  the  more  tender  and  animated.  He  is  also  sublime,  and  the 
most  common  expressions  have  received  a  most  perfect  polish  from 
his  pen.  His  productions  abound  with  moral  reflections,  and  philo- 
sophical aphorisms. 

The  poet  was  such  an  enemy  to  the  fair  sex,  that  some  have  called 
him  the  woman  hater.  In  spite  of  his  antipathy  he  married  twic^ ; 
but  his  connexions  were  so  injudicious,  that  he  was  compelled  to  di- 
vorce both  his  wives.  From  this  cause  may  have  arisen  his  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  fanale  character.  Of  75  tragedies,  only  19 
remain. 

6.  Sophocles  was  bom  about  497  B.  C.  He  was  distinguished  not 
o!ilv  85  a  poet,  but  as  a  statesman  and  general,  and  filled  the  office  of 
arcnon  with  applause. 

Twenty  times  he  obtained  the  prize  of  poetry  from  liis  competi- 
tors. Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies  which  he  wrote,  seven 
only  are  extant,  but  these  prove  him  to  have  carried  the  drama 
ahnost  to  perfection. 

Accused  of  insanity  by  his  chUdren,  who  wished  to  obtain  his  pos- 
sessions, the  pofi  composed  and  read  his  tragedy  of  CEdipns,  at  Co- 
lonos.  Asking  his  judges  whether  the  author  of  such  a  prrfomiance 
could  be  insane,  he  was  at  once  acquitted,  to  the  confusion  of  his  un- 
grateful oflfepring. 

He  died  in  his  91st  year,  through  excess  of  joy,  at  hearing  of  hk 
having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  at  the  Olympic  Games. 

7.  Socrates  was  a  native  of  Athens.    He  fc»llowed  the  nccunation 
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with  freedom  on  every  «jbject,  religious  as  well  as  civil.  This  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of  mmd  and  geniut 
over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  created  many  enemies  to  him,  ana 
at  length  they  condemned  hun  to  death,  on  the  false  accusation  oi 
eomipting  the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  gods  which  the  Athenians  wo«*- 
rtiipped.  He  drank  the  juice  of  the  hemlock  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,anddied401B.  C. 

Socrates  believed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and  omens^d  was 
a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unmortality  of  the  souL  From  hn 
principles,  enforced  by  his  example,  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pia- 
tonists,  Stoics^  Peripatetics,  &c.  soon  after  rose. 

a  Thucydides  was  bom  at  Athens.  He  early  appeared  in  the 
Athenian  armies,  but  bein^  unsuccessful  in  some  expedition,  he  was 
banished  Athens,  in  the  8m  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  then 
wrote  his  history  of  the  important  events  of  that  war,  to  its  2l8t 
year. 

So  deeply  was  Thucydides  msi^red  by  the  muse  of  history,  that 
he  shed  tears  when  he  heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the 
Piersian  wars,  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece ;  the  character  of  his 
interesting  work  is  well  known.  He  is  considered  highly  authentic 
and  impartial,  and  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  conciseness,  and 
eoergy  of  his  narrative. 

Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been  recalled  from  exiles 
in  his  80th  year,  391  B.  C. 

9.  Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  B.  C.  406.  He  im- 
proved hunself  by  reading  in  the  tablets  of  the  temples,  the  diseases, 
andbmeans  of  recovery  of  individuals.  He  was  skdful,  and  devotea 
his  whole  time  to  medical  applications  and  professional  duties.  Some 
ny  he  delivered  Athens  from  a  dreadfiil  plague. 

Accordmg  to  Galen,  his  opinions  were  respected  as  oracular.  His 
memory  is  still  venerated,  and  his  writings,  few  of  which  remain, 
procured  him  the  epithet  of  dlvme.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his 
age,  961  B.  C,  free  from  all  disorder  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  after 
death,  received  the  highest  honours. 

10.  Xenophon  was-  an  Athenian.  He  was  bred  in  the  school  of 
Socrates,  and  acquired  great  literary  distinction.  He  served  in  the 
■rmy  of  Cyras  the  younger,  and  chiefly  superintended  the  retreat  of 
the  10,000,  after  the  batUe  of  the  Cunaxa.  He  afterward  followed 
the  fortunes  of  AgesOaus,  and  acquired  riches  m  his  expeditions. 
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PERIOD  VIII. 

The  period  of  Roman  Military  Renown,  extefiding  from 

the  Birth  of  Alexander  j^^&  years  B.  C.  to  the  destruo 

tion  of  Carthage,  146  years  B.  C. 
GREECE. 

Sect.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  tJiis  period,  the  Greeks 
were  greatly  embroiled  in  domestic  dissensions,  and  were  fast 
failing  from  the  enviable  height  towliich  their  arms  and  na- 
tional spirit  had  formerly  raised  them.  They  were  no  longer 
the  people  tliey  had  been,  and  were  preparing  lo  receive  the 
yoke  of  a  master.  From  that  time  their  history  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

An  attempt  of  the  Phocians  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Del* 
phos,  excited  the  sacred  war,  in  which  almost  all  the  states  be- 
came involved.  The  assistance  of  Philip  being  soUcited  by 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  he  commenced  hostiUties  by 
invading  Phocis,  the  key  to  Attica.  The  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes roused  the  Athenians  to  arms.  But  their  struggle 
was  unsuccessful 

Philip  met  them  at  Cheronaa,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  Greece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  This  event 
is  dated  338  years  B.  C.  He  however  chose  not  to  treat  them 
as  a  conquered  people.  The  separate  governments  retained 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  their  national  acts,  to  the 
contrd  of  PhiUp.  After  his  death  they  hoped  to  recover  their 
liberty,  but  they  only  changed  masters. 

§  The  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians  in  robbing  the  temple  of  Delphos, 
•ubjeeted  them  to  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Amphictyoiue 
council,  to  ansNver  for  their  crime.  A  fine  being  imposed,  dii^utes 
arose,  which  could  be  settled  only  by  arms.  The  war  contiiiued  10 
years. 

The  interference  of  Philip  at  this  juncture  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  contrived  to  havo 
the  Phocians  expelled  from  the  Amohictvonic  counciL  and  to  he  him- 
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tartl  iini>ediinefit8,  in  attaining  the  art  of  addressing  a  popular  assem- 
bhr.  As  a  proof  of  his  triumphant  success,  it  is  recorded,  that 
.fischines,  a  rival  orator,  once  repeated  a  speech  of  his  own.  and  ono 
of  Demosthenes.  His  own  was  much  applauded,  but  that  of  Demos- 
thenes applauded  much  more.  "  Ah !"  said  the  generous  ^Eschlnes, 
"how  would  you  have  applauded  it,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
speak  it." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  Philip,  calling  a  general  coun* 
eQ  of  the  states,  was  appointed  commandei:  in  chief  of  the  forces  of 
Greece ;  but  on  the  eve  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  was 
assassinated  by  Pausanias,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  finom  private  re* 
ientmcnt.  The  hopes  inspired  by  his  death  proved  abortive,  as  Uio 
Greeks  soon  came  under  the  yoke  of  his  successor. 

2.  Greece  was  entered  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  336 
years  B.  C.  He  obliged  the  Athenians  to  submit,  burnt 
TbebcB,  and  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  which  he  began  the 
next  year. 

{  Alexander  was  20  years  old,  when  the  dca^  of  Philip  raised  him 
to  Y))e  throne.  The  celebrated  Aristotle  was  his  teacher,  and  under 
bim,  the  youthful  prince  early  desired  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
read  much  ;  Homer's  Iliad  he  especially  studied. 

When  very  young,  he  managed  the  fiery  war-horse  Bucephalus, 
which  no  one  else  dared  to  mount.  In  honour  of  this  steed,  he  a^ 
terwards  built  a  city  which  he  called  Bucephala.  When  he  attended 
his  father  to  battle,  he  manifested  net  only  valour,  but  skill ;  ahd  once 
had  the  happiness  to  save  his  parentv  iife,  when  it  was  in  great  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy. 

At  Corinth  he  saw  Diogenes,  named  the  Cynic,  because  he  affect- 
ed great  dislike  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  lived  m  a  strange,  rude  man- 
ner. Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  any  thing.  "  Yes,'' 
swd  Diogenes,  "  I  want  you  to  stand  out  of  my  sunshine,  and  not  to 
lake  from  me,  what  you  cannot  give  me." 

Alexander  admired  this  speech,  and  directly  remarked,  "Were  I 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diosenes."  As  if  he  had  said,  "  Had  I  not 
an  things  as  Alexander,  I  woiud  desire  to  scorn  all  things  as  Dio- 
genes." 

Before  his  expedition  into  Asia,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  he 
was  resolved  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos ;  but  as  he  visited  the 
teiuple  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  forbidden  to  ask  the  oracle,  the 
priestess  refused  to  go  into  the  temple.  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to 
denial,  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  forwards.  "  Ah,  my  son, 
you  are  irresistible!"  exclaimed  the  priestess.  " These  words,"  he 
observed-  **  are  a  sufficient  answer." 

TTie  Grecian  states  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Philip ;  but 
Alexander,  in  a  few  successful  battles,  brought  them  into  subjection. 
h  an  asspnibly  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  commu- 
nicated lo  lUem  his  resolution  of  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
tcreeablv  tc  the  designs  of  his  father  Philip.  ^         i 
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S  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  forces,  invaded 
Persia  335  years  B.  C.  He  was  then  not  22  years  of  age. 
Hfe  took  with  him  only  35,000  men,  and  with  this  small  forc^ 
he  conquered  not  only  Persia,  but  Syria,  Egypt,  ^dia,  and 
several  other  countries,  and  meditated  the  design  of  proc^- 
ing  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  which,  however,'  he  was  obbged  to 

'^^H^^^accomplished  his  immense  undeilaking  within  the 
short  space  of  six  years.  On  his  return  home,  while  he  tar- 
ried at  Babylon,  he  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  af  some 
have  maintained,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign.  Alexander  was  not  destitute  of  some  traits  which 
we  love  in  human  beings ;  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  murderer,  and  enemy  of'  hu^ 
man  happiness. 


victory  was  the  submission  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

The  next  encounter  between  the  Macedonians  or  Greeks,  and  the 
Persians,  was  in  333  B.  C,  near  the  town  of  tssus,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter lost  100,000  men ;  and  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Dariua. 
the  Persian  monarch,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 

After  this  victory  he  oveinin  all  Syria,  took  Damascus,  where  he 
found  the  treasures  of  Darius,  destroyed  Tyre,  entered  Jenjsalem, 
stormed  Gaza,  subjugated  Egypt,  wd  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  in  the  Lybian  desert,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
Claimed  the  son  of  that  fictitious  deity ;  on  his  retiu-u  he  built  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  . ,  , .   ^ 

Returning  from  Egypt  he  found  Darius  with  his  forces  concentra- 
ted on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  a  battle  ensued  at  Arbela,  331 
years  B.  C,  in  which  300,000  Persians  were  slain,  or  as  some,  with 
greater  probability,  say,  40,000,  and  but  500  Macedonians.  Darius  be- 
took himself  to  flight,  and  was  slam  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  lieutenants. 
Babylon,  Suza,  and  Persepolis,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con<jueror, 
who  set  fire  to  the  last,  at  the  instigation  of  the  courtezan  Thais. 

Having  finished  the  conquest  of  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Media. 
Alexander  crossed  the  mountahis  of  Caucasus,  entered  Hyrcania,  and 
subdued  all  the  nations  south  of  the  Oxus.  He  then,  passing  into 
Sogdiana,  overtook  the  perfidious  Bessus,  and  put  him  to  death. 
"While  in  Sogdiana,  he  killed  the  veteran  Clitus,  his  friend,  in  a  fit  oi 
intoxication.' 

In  328  B.  (X  he  projected  the  conquest  of  India.  Penetrating  be- 
yond the  Hydaspes,  he  defeated  Porus,  a  king  of  that  country.  He 
still  continued  his  course  to  the  East ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
bonks  of  the  Gaiige8,hi8soldiei^8eeingnoend  to  their  toil^  would 
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go  iMT  fardier.  He  letnnied  to  the  huloe,  and  pnnoing  his  oonrse 
■ODthward  by  that  river,  he  arriyed  at  the  ocean,  whence  he  des 
patched  his  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

After  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  gscve  himself  up  to  muvh  intempe- 
rance, but  vras  still  projecting  new  conquests,  when  death  suddcailjr 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  Atexander  possessed  some  generosity  of 
nature,  but  his  vicious  habits  often  overpowered  it.  Intoxication  and 
the  love  of  conquest  render  his  name  odious  to  a  good  man. 

One  or  two  instances  of  amiable  native  feeling,  will  show  what  h 
might  have  been,  could  he  have  controlled  his  violent  passions. 

He  conducted  himself  very  dutifully  toward^  his  mother,  listened 
to  her  reproofs  with  mildness  and  patience,  and  when  Antipater,  whom 
ho  left  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  wrote  a  long  letter  com- 
plaining of  Olympias,  the  kins  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Antipater  does 
not  know  that  one  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  such 
letters  as  this."  , 

When  he  conquered  Porus,  who  was  seven  and  a  half  high,  this  sin- 
gularly tall  man,  as  he  was  introduced  to  Alexander,  was  ai^ed  by  him 
now  he  would  be  treated,  "  Like  a  king,"  replied  Porus.  Alexander 
was  80  much  pleased  with  this  answer,  tliat  he  restored  his  kingdom  to 
him,  tfnd  ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  kindness  and'respect. 

4.  The  conquests  and  acquisitions  of  Alexander  were  divi* 
ded,  soon  afler  his  death,  among  thirty-three  of  his  principal 
officers.  Four,  however,  of  his  generals,  at  length  obtained 
the  whole,  312  years  B.  C.  having  partitioned  the  empire 
among  themselves.  It  then  c(»)stituted  four  considerable 
monarchies. 

The  names  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemy,  Lysimacha*?, 
Cassander,  and  Seleucq^.  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
line,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy ;  Macedonia  and  Greece  to 
Cassander ;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  bysimachus ;  btit  the 
remaining  territories  in  Asia,  as  fisu*  as  the  river  Indus,  which 
were  called  the  Idngdom  of  Syria,  to  Seleucus. 

Tlie  most  powerfid  of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria, 
under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  and  that  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  transmitted  their 
empires  to  their  children. 

J>  Alexander  nom'mated  no  successor.    He  had  a  son,  called  Her- 
es,  by  one  of  his  wives,  named  Barsine.    He  also  left  a  brother, 
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human  grandeur,  in  this  instance,  appears  peculiarly  striking.  Of  the 
wars  and  intrigues  of  these  generab  among  themselves,  we  need 
give  no  account,  as  they  are  not  interesting.  Some  subsequent 
events,  relating  to  them  or  their  sovereignties,  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  proper  place. 

5.  From  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  the  history  of  the 
Greqian  states,  to  the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
presents  only  a  series  of  uninteresting  revoluticms.  This 
people  had  lost  their  ix>litical  distinction.  The  last  effort  made 
to  revive  the  expiring  spirit  of  liberty,  was  the  formatbn  of 
the  Achoean  league,  which  was  a  union  of  12  of  the  smaller 
states,  for  this  object 

This  took  place  281  years  B.  C,  but  it  effected  little, 

§  Immediately  after  Alexander's  death,  Demosthenes  made  one 
more  effort  to  vmdicate  the  national  freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  of  the  yoke  .of  Macedon ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
pacific  coimsels  of  Phocion,  suited  far  better  the  timid  or  languid 
spirit  of  the  people.  Antipater,  who  governed  Greece  a  short  time 
after  Alexander's  death,  demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  be  de- 
livered  up  to  hun.  But  Demosthenes  prevented  tills  by  committing 
suicide. 

Phocion,  though  he  opposed  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Greece.  He  recommended  peace :  inasmuch  as  he 
was  honest  himself,  he  did  not  suspect  the  cunning  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country.  After  having  been  chosen  general  45  times,  and  afiw 
having  performed  the  greatest  ser^'ices  for  his  country,  he  was  ooii- 
denmed  to  die  by  the  ungrateful  Athenians. 

When  about  to  swallow  the  dose  of  hemlock,  that  was  to  poison 
him,  he  was  asked  what  message  he  would  send  to  his  son.  "  Tell 
him,"  said  this  virtuous  old  man,  "  that  I  desire  he  will  not  remember 
the  injustice  of  the  Athenians." 

The  government  of  the  Achaean  league  was  committed  to  Aratuf^ 
of  Sicyon,  with  the  title  of  Prsetor^  a  young  man  of  great  ambition, 
who  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  tlie  whole  country 
from  the  Macedonian  dominion.  But  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  greater  states. 

Sparta  refused  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Pnetor  of  Achaia,  and 
Aratus,  forgetful  at  once  of  the  interests  of  his  country,  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  wrfsak  his  vengeance  against  Sparta.  For  this  purpose 
he  solicited  the  UiU  even  of  tlie  Macedonians  themselves. 

6.  Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  follow 
the  fate  of  all  the  nations  within  the  grasp  of  Roman  ambi- 
tion. Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended ;  that  of  their 
Bubjugation  was  at  hand.  The  Romans,  as  "we  shall  soon 
leann,  had  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  contemporary  na- 
tions. 
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An  occasnon  was  offered  for  the  interference  of  the  Romnng 
in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  Greece — an  occasion  which 
was  eagerly  embraced.  Macedonia,  with  its  last  king,  Per- 
seus, first  fell,  167  years  B.  C.  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
Greece  siurrendered  its  independence  to  Rome,  whose  legions 
were  led  by  the  consul  Mummius.  This  event  was  hastened 
by  the  dissensions  which  the  Romans  fomented  between  the 
di^rent  states  of  Greece. 

An  insuh,  said  to  have  been  received  by  the  deputies  of 
Rome  firom  the  Achseans,  furnished  the  pretext  for  an  attack 
on  Greece.  From  this  time,  Greece  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  imder  the  name  of  Achaia. 

§  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Romans^into  Greece,  wjis 
an  invitation  from  the  ^tolians,  to  assist  them  in  repelling  an  attack 
by  Macedonia.  Nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the 
Romans.  Perseus,  a  successor  of  Alexander  in  the  part  of  his  em- 
pire which  fell  to  Cassander,  was  then  kin^. 

He  persuaded  the  Achsans  to  join  him  m  his  preparations  against 
Rome.  After  being  sometimes  the  conqueror,  and  sometimes  the 
conquered,  he  was  at  last  vanquished  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  at  Pydna, 
and  himself  and  all  his  family  taken  prisoners.  They  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  served  to  swell  the  train  of  the  conqueror.  Perseus 
starved  himself  to  death,  and  Macedonia  became  a  province  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  had,  in  effect,  conquered  Greece,  by  their  arts,  before 
ihey  made  use  of  their  arms.  They  had  corrupted  many  of  the 
principal  Greeks;  and,  on  the  pretence  above  mentioned,  they  marched 
their  legions  against  this  once  renowned  people.  Metellus,  the  con- 
sulf  be^an  the  war,  which  Mummius  completed. 

Corinth,  m  which  the  Greeks  made  a  last  stand,  was  razed  and 
burnt  to  uie  ground.  Diaeus,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  m  this 
city,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  took  poison,  of  which  he  died.  Corinth  was  de- 
stroyed the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
146  B.  C,  which  latter  event  we  have  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next  pcrfod,— having  anticipated  this  item  of  the  Grecian  history. 
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thatjiiost  ot  hifl  friends  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  said,  '^  thea  I  find 
we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,"  and,  drinking  off  the  Oatal  drau^ 
without  one  murmur,  laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

About  this  same  time,  Sparta  had  a  king  called  Nabis,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  avarce.  Most  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
he  banished  from  Sparta,  thai  he  miflht  seize  their  riches,  and  many 
he  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  had  received  Argos  from  Philip,  in 
pledge  for  some  money  which  he  had  lent  that  monarch.  He  thm 
practised  the  most  dioicking  cruelties. 

He  had  invented  a  machine,  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  resembling  his 
wife,  the  breast,  arms,  and  hands  of  which  were  full  of  pegs  of  iron, 
covered  with  magnificent  garments.  If  any  one  refused  to  give  him 
money,  he  was  introduced  to  this  machme,  which,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain sprmgs,  caught  fest  hold  of  him,  and,  that  he  might  deliver 
himself  from  this  exquisite  torture,  he  readily  granted  whatever  Na- 
bis desired. 

ROME. 

7.  Rome,  at  the  commencenient  of  this  period,  under  cir« 
cuinstances  more  favourable  for  conquest  than  it  ever  bad  been 
before,  was  not  long  in  subduing  the  petty  nations  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  its  territory.  The  name  of  "  Gauls^  still 
inspired  some  terror,  but  the  Romans  soon  began  to  despise 
them,  after  they  had  repreased  one  or  two  invasions. 

8.  Ebving  subdued  all  theur  neighbours,  such  as  the  Her- 
nici,  the  iBqui,  the  Yolci,  Sec.  the  Romans  began  to  look  for 
greater  conquests.  They  soon  found  an  occasion  against  the 
^amnites,  a  nimierous  and  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  south 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  were  engaged  in  war  71  years. 
This  war  conmienced  343  years  B.  C.  A  war  with  the  La- 
tins commenced  three  years  afterwards.  The  Latins  wenj 
soon  subjugated. 

{  The  Samnites  possessed  that  tract  of  country,  which  at  this  day 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Ther 
were  a  far  more  formidable  enemy,  both  as  to  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, than  the  Romans  had  hitherto  contended  with.  Two  consuls 
were  at  first  sent  against  them.  The  fortune  of  Rome  attended  one 
of  them ;  but  tho  other,  Cornelius,  was  involved  in  difilculty. 

Having  been  surroimded  by  the  Samnites.  his  army  must  have  per- 
ished had  not  the  tribime  Decius,  with  400  men^  made  a  diversion 
in  his  favour.  Decius  advanced  to  seize  a  hill  m  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  This  bold  attempt  cost  the  life  of  every  one  of  his  soldiers^ 
Decius  alone  escaped,  but  he  preserved  the  army  of  the  consul. 

In  the  war  with  the  Latins,  at  this  time  a  distinct  nation,  agafai 
Titus  Manlius,  who  was  consul,  gave  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
well  meant,  but  mistaken  severity.  He  had  ordered  the  Roman  sol- 
diers not  to  quit  their  ranks,  without  pennissloiMMi  pain  of  death. 
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A  son  oT  the  coneol  happened,  with  ha  detachment,  to  meet  a  troop 
of  Latins,  headed  hy  Melius. 

Melius  scoffingly  addressed  the  Romans,  and  at  last  dared  their 
voung  commander  to  fight  him.  The  son,  torgetful  of  the  orders  of 
bis  doiher,  or  regardless  of  them,  in  his  indignation,  sprang  forward 
to  the  encounter,  and  soon  conquered  the  Latin.  Then  gathering  to- 
gether the  arms  of  the  fallen  foe,  he  ran  to  his  father's  tent,  and 
Sirowing  them  at  his  feet,  told  his  story. 

But  tragical  was  the  issue.  The  consul  turned  from  him,  and  or 
dering  the  troops  to  be  assembled,  thus  addressed  him  in  their  pre 
sence. 

^  Titus  Manlius !  you  this  day  dared  to  disobey  the  command  ol 
^our  consul^  and  the  orders  of  your  father ;  you  have  thus  dcme  aA 
mjury  to  discipline  and  military  government,  and  must,  by  yom 
death,  expiate  your  fault.  Your  courage  has  endeared  you  to  me,  but 
f  must  be  just ;  and  if  you  have  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  your  veins 
you  will  not  refuse  to  die,  when  justice  demands  it.  Go,  lictor,  and  lie 
him  to  the  stake."    . 

The  astonished  young  man  showed  his  noble  spirit  to  the  last,  and 
as  calmly  knelt  down  teneath  the  axe,  as  he  had  bravely  wieldai  his 
sword  a^nst  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  whole  Roman  armies 
moamed  his  early  death.  .  How  unnatural  were  even  the  virtues  of 
the  Romans,  in  many  instances ! 

9.  Tlie  war  with  the  Samiiites  continued  with  occasional 
Buspenedons,  bufwas  destined  to  end  only  with  their  ruin. 
The  Romans  were  generally  successful  in  their  battles, 
though,  in  one  mstance,  a  Roman  army  experienced  a  signal 
mortification,  in  being  c^Iiged  to  pass  under  tlie  yoke. 

The  Tarentines,  having  become  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 
shared  their  fate.  The  Samnites  were  cAnpletely  subdued, 
27d  years  B.  C,  although,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  had 
cm  hand  a  war  with  some  other  states,  as  will  be  soon  men- 
tioned. 

§  During  the  w<ur  with  the  Samnites,  their  general,  Pontius,  de- 
coyed the  Romans  into  a  defile,  in  which  they  were  wholly  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies.    Rejecting  the  advice  of  his  father,  which 
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10.  The  Romans  had  a  short  contention  with  the  Tus- 
cans, 312  B.  C.  During  two  successive  years,  they  were  de- 
feated, — ^in  the  last  by  tVbius.  But  the  most  important  war, 
about  this  time,  was  that  in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

The  aid  of  this  celebrated  general  had  been  sought  by  the 
Tarentines,  as  allies  with  the  Samnites,  in  their  united  con- 
t^t  widi  Rome.  He  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men,  and  a 
train  of  elephants,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Romans. 

After  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  at  last  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  26,000  men,  and  returned  with  haste  to 
his  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  hostile  states,  left  to  bear  ' 
alone  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  were  no  longer  for- 
midable, and  all  Italy  submitted  to  Rome,  about  270  years 
B.  C. 

§  Pyrrhas  was  bom  to  be  a  warrior ;  but  warriors  make  themselves 
miserable.  When  he  was  preparing  to  comply  with  the  invitations  of 
the  Tarentines,  Cineas,  a  wise  and  good  mail,  asked  him  what  were 
his  intentions  and  expectations?  * 

"  To  conquer  Rome,"  said  P)rrrhus. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  next  my  lord  ?" 

"  Next,  I  will  conquer  Italy." 

"And  what  after  that?" 

"  We  will  subdue  Carthage,  Macedonia,  all  Africa,  and  Greece.'* 

"  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Do !  then  we  will  sit  down,  and  spend  our  time  in  comfort." 

"  Ah !'  my  lord !"  said  the  reasonable  Cineas,  "  what  prevents  our 
being  in  peace  and  comfort  now?" 

Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  speedily  conquered  the  Romans  under 
their  consul  Laevinius.  This  victory  was  thought  to  have  been  gain- 
ed by  the  effect  produced  by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus's  army,  the 
Roman  horses  takmg  fright  at  the  sight  of  these  huge  animals.  Pyr- 
rhus was  surprised  at  the  valiant  and  skilful  conduct  of  the  Romany 
for,  at  that  time,  all  people,  except  those  of  one's  own  nation,  were 
considered  barbarianf^  rude  and  unknowing. 

After  the  first  battle,  observing  the  noble  and  stem  countenances 
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fell  beftnre  him  again ;  but  allMt,  they  tenrlUy  defeated  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  returo  with  haste  lo  his  own  country. 

An  anecdote^  illustrating  the  generosity  of  the  Romans  and  of  Pyr- 
rfauSj  and  shewing  that  this  was  the  age  of  Roman  virtue,  is  worth  r»- 
oordfflg.  One  of  the  physicians  of  I^nrrhus  told  the  Romans,  that 
he  wocQd  poison  his  nuBter,  if  they  would  give  him  a  large  reward. 
Fabriciua,  the  Raman  general,  was  shocked  at  this  treachery,  and  di- 
rectly informed  Pymvm  of  it,  sending  away  the  physician  with 
scorn ;  ^^for,"  said  the  general,  *' we  should  be  honouraUe  even  to 
our  enemies."  Pjnrrhus  would  not  be  outdime  in  generosity,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  by  sending  to  Rome  all  his  prisoners  withomt 
ransom,  and  by  desiring  to  negoUate  a  peace. 

11.  The  different  states  of  Italy  had  now  ket  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  after  their  ccmquest,  they  did  not  aU  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Rome.  Their  privileges  were  imeqiml,  va- 
rying according  to  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  con- 
quered, and  afterwards  modified  acc<Mrding  to  their  fidelity 
to  the  parent  state.  Some  were  entirely  mibjected  to  the  Ro- 
man laws ;  others  were  allowed  to  live  mider  the  original  in- 
stitutioDS ;  and  some  were  tributanr,  and  others  allies. 

The  success  of  the  war  with  P}nrrhus,  gave  the  RomaiM 
reputadon  abroad.  They  now  seemed  to  themselves  to  be 
equal  to  any  enterprise.  They  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Carthage,  and  easily  found  a  pretext  for 
declaring  war  against  that  republic.  It  was  alleged  that 
Carthage  had  rendered  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Thus  commenced  what  is  conmMmly  called  the  first  Punic 
War  J  264  years  B.  C.  It  lasted  23  years.  The  Romans 
were  in  general  victorious,  though  they  were  once,  under  Re- 
gulus,  severely  beaten  before  tt^  gates  of  Carthace.  Their 
first  attempts  in  naval  warfiBure  were  made  during  mis  conten- 
tion. They  were  highly  Buccessful  m  them,  although  the  Car- 
thagufiians  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  enterprise  and 
courage  on  the  ocean. 

The  Romans  won  several  naval  battles,  and  took  the 
** ft   ..^  at oi-^ii ^ «i-ii—   u^:^^  4.1^.  — I — i-^l 
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to  dignify  the  Mamertines  with  the  name  of  allies,  instead  of  pr^ 
fesffing  to  asBist  them,  boldly  declared  war  against  Carthage,  alleging 
88  a  reason,  the  assistance  not  long  before  rendered  by  Carthage  to 
the  sonthem  parts  of  Italy,  against  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  frivolous  pretext  for  this  sanguinary  war.  It  was  the 
object,  both  of  Carthage  and  Rome  respectively,  to  reduce  Sicily  en- 
tirely to  its  sway.  The  Carthaginians  had  already  possessed  them- 
adres  of  a  considerable  part  of  it  The  Syracusans  at  first  having 
eonfederated  with  the  Carthagmians,  at  length  turned  against  them. 

Agriflentam  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginians^  after  a  long  sic-ge; 
.  and  a  fleet  of  the  Romans,  the  first  they  ever  possessed,  and  whidi 
they  had  equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  defeated  that  of  Carthage,  in  a 
most  signal  manner.  A  second  naval  engagement  soon  followed,  at- 
tended with  like  success,  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno  and  Hamil 
car,  losing  60  ships  of  war. 

These  victories  so  much  encouraged  the  Romans,  that  they  bold Iv 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  landing  in  Africa,  took  the  smau 
to^vn  of  Cljnpea.  Regulus.  the  leader,  was  ordered  to  remain  there, 
and  continue,  as  pro-amsul,  to  command  the  troops ;  but  he  eemesdy 
requested  to  return  home,  as  he  had  a  small  estate  of  seven  acres 
which  required  his  care. 

A  person  was  directed  to  perform  this  service,  and  then  Regulus, 
'satisfied  that  his  wife  and  children  would  have  food,  wiUmgly  devo- 
ted himself  to  his  public  duties.  The  Carthaginians  had  procured 
forces  from  Sparta  under  Xantippus,  wid  thus  supported,  defesUed 
the  Romans,  and  took  Regulus  pnsoner. 

Regulus  having  been  kept  in  prison  several  y^ears,  was  then  sent  to 
Rome  to  propose  peace,  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  first 
obliged  to  take  an  oatii  that  he  would  return  to  Carthage,  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  proposals.  When  this  noble  Roman  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  his  countrymen,  they  were  all  touched  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  were  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom,  by  granting  the 
remiest  of  his  enemies. 

But  he  would  not  allow  his  country  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  and, 
though  he  knew  that  torture  and  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage,  he 
besought  the  Romans  to  send  him  back,  and  to  refuse  the  Carthagi- 
nians their  prisoners.  The  senate,  with  the  utmost  pain,  consented 
to  this  disinterested  advice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  his  wife,  the 
embraces  of  his  children,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  Re^^ihis 
returned  to  Carthage. 

The  sequel  may  be  easily  coi^ectured.  As  soon  as  the  Carthagi- 
nians saw  him  come  back  with  a  denial,  they  put  him  to  every  kind 
of  suffering  they  could  invent— to  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  all  of 
which  he  bore  with  patient  silence.  He  died  as  heroically  as  he  had 
lived. 

After  various  successes  on  both  sides,  the  Romans  gained  two  mh 
val  battles,  and  thus  so  efiectually  crip^ed  the  strength  of  the  Car- 
iha^ians  on  their  own  element,  that  Uiey  sought  a  peace  by  great 
ncnfices.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  declared  a  Roman  pronncc^ 
though  fi^nracuse  maintained  her  indep^pdent  govemmait 
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IS.  A  prace  of  twenly-lhred  ye&t^  an^uanoe  eobeisted 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  dtuing  which  time  the  Ro- 
mans had  two  short  contentions — ^first  with  the  Illyrians,  and 
next  with  the  Gauls.  Over  both  of  these  nations  Uie  Roman 
arms  triumphed.  The  temfde  of  Janus,  which  was  never 
shut  during  a,  time  of  war,  was  now  shut  for  the  second  time, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  236  B.  C.  The  Romans, 
at  this  era,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  literature. 

$  The  war  with  the  Ilhjrrians  was  owing  to  depredationBOommitted 
hy  them,  on  the  trading  subjects  of  Rome.  Redress  being  revised, 
the  consuls  marched  against  them,  and  most  of  the  Ill3nrian  towns 
were  obliged  to  sarrender.  The  war  with  the  Gaols  was  occasioned 
by  the  irruption  of  these  bart)arians  upon  Italy.  The  Romans  oppo- 
ied  them,  with  such  success,  that  they  lost  two  kmgs,  and  in  onebei- 
Ueakme  40,000  men  kOted  and  10,000  taken  prisoners.  | 

13.  The  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  wa^ 
rather  a  matter  of  policy  ihai^  of  niclination.  T^  Carthagi- 
nians particularly  had  improved  the  time  in  preparing  for  re- 
venge. They  began  the  aggression  in  the  second  Pimic  war, 
by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  alliance 
with  RiNiie.  Their  leader  in  this  war  was  the  celebrated  Han- 
nibal, son  of  Hamilcar,  under  whom  the  first  Punic  war  was 
principally  conducted.  The  son  inherited  the  father's  enmity 
to  the  Romans,  and  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  talents. 

The  war  commenced  218  years  B.  C,  and  lasted  17  years. 
It  was  at  first  highly  favourable  to  the  Carthagmians,  and 
Rome  was  thrown  into  imminent  danger,  and  great  distress, 
by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  who  had  carried  the  war  into 
Itidy.  But  the  Roman  fortune  began  at  length  to  prevail, 
and  Hamubfd  was  recalled  to  save  Carthage  itself,  inas- 
moch  as  Scipio  the  Roman  general,  who  triumphed  in  Spain, 
had  passed  over  into  Africa,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Cartnage. 

Hannibal  and  Scipio  met  at  Zama ;  the  batde  of  that 
place  dedded  the  &teof  the  war,  and  the  Carthaginians  sued 
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the  instaDoe  of  hk  fiither,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  al  the  altar,  decia* 
ring  himaelf  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans;  and  never  had  Oiey 
•0  terrible  a  foe.  Like  most  other  great  soldiers,  he  was  capable  o? 
bearing  fatigue  and  hardship,  heat  and  cold,  good  and  bad  fortune  ui 
the  eirtreme,  with  entire  equanimity,  and  without  shrinking. 

He  was  simple  in  dress,  rigid  in  self-government— he  ate,  drank 
and  slept  only  so  much  as  to  support  his  body,.and  give  him  strength 
to  perform  the  mtentions  of  his  great  mind.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
believe  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  witliout  striking 
moral  defects— being  cruel,  negligent  of  his  truth  and  honour,  and  a 
acomer  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Hannibal  crossing  the  sea  from  Africa  to  Europe,  and  taking  Sa- 
ffuntum,  in  Spain  marched  through  Spain,  and  over  the  P3rTennean 
hills  into  Gaid,  along  the  coast  of  that  country,  and  over  the  loAy 
Alps  crowned  with  snow,  to  Italy--a  land  journey  of  1000  miles. 
Such  an  exploit  had  never  he&i  done  before.  The  difficulties  of  the 
-way  would  have  disheartened  any  other  man.  In  addition  to  this  he 
passed  through  various  barbarous  tribes,  with  most  of  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  for  a  passage;  the  Gauls  among  the  rest  attempting 
to  oppose  his  prc^ess. 

He  arrived  m  Italy  with  only  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  When 
he  began  this  wonderful  enterprise  he  was  only  26  years  old. 
Several  R<mian  generals  of  approved  talent  and  valour  opposed  him , 
yet  he  was  on  the  point  of  maiung  himself  master  of  proud  Rome.  In 
the  first  engagement  near  the  Ticmus,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  they  lost  two  other  important  battles  at  the  Trebia  and  the  lake 
Thrasymenus. 

Advancing  to  Cannae,  the  Carthaginians  were  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Rome ;  but  in  vain.  Their  fine  army  under  their 
consuls  was  totally  routed.  Varro  gave  orders  for  the  battle  against 
the  wish  of  his  colleague  Paulus  -^milius ;  but  the  encounter  once 
begun,  ^miliuB  fought  with  the  utmost  skill  and  bravery,  and  died 
covered  with  wounds. 

Just  before  his  death  he  was  found  sitting  on  a  stone,  faint  and 
streaming  with  blood.  Tlie  soldier  who  discovered  him,  besought, 
him  to  moimt  his  horse,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection.  "  m)," 
said  iEmilius  with  gratitude,  ^  I  will  not  dog  you  with  mysinking 
frame ;  go  hasten  to  Rome,  and  tell  the  senate  of  this  day's  disaster, 
and  bid  them  fortify  the  city,  for  the  enemy  is  approaching  it  I  wiii 
die  with  my  slaughtered  soldiers,  that  I  may  neither  suffer  the  in- 
dignation of  Rome  myself^  nor  be  called  upon  to  give  testimony 
against  my  colleague,  to  prove  my  own  innocence." 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  enteitained,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  if  Hannibal  had  marched  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  ol 
Cannes,  the  fate  of  the  republic  would  have  been  inevitable.  But 
this  he  did  not  see  fit  to  attempt  The  tide  of  success  now  beean  to 
turn  against  him.  Wintering  his  troops  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Cap- 
iHL^iey  lost  nmch  of  their  virtue. 

The  Romans  concentrated  all  their  strength,  even  the  slaves,  arm- 
•d  hi  the  common  cause ;  and  victory  once  more  attended  the  sian 
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ka6a  of  Rome.'  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Marcelltn, 
The  forces  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  joined  the  Carthagmiani^ 
were  also  defeated  at  this  juncture. 

While  Fabius,  who  was  now  opposed  to  Hannibal,  conducted  the 
irar  prosperously,  by  alwa3rs  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  the 
juunger  Scipio  accomplished  the  entire  reduction  of  Spam.  Asdnibal 
was  sent  into  Italy  after  a  long  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Claudius,  and  slain  in  batde. 

Scipio,  having  triumphed  in  Spain,  passed  over  mto  Africa,  where 
tus  path  was  marked  with  terror  and  victory.  This  pc^cy  he  had 
himself  suggested  to  the  Roman  senate,  as  the  only  probable  means 
of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy.  According  to  his  expecta- 
tions, when  Carthage  perceived  the  dimmer  to  which  itself  was  ex- 
posed, Hannibal  was  recalled  to  protect  his  native  land.  He  had  beeu 
absent  16  years. 

Scipio  was  an  antagonist  woithy  of  Hannibal.  When  he  was 
very  yoimg,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  &ther  m  a  battle;  and  after  the 
iatal  overthrow  at  Cannae,  hearing  of  some  young  men  who  thought 
.  of  abandoning  their  country,  he,  with  a  few  other  resolute  spints, 
suddenly  entered  the  room  where  they  were  deliberating,  and  fiercely 
drew  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  "whoever  is  against  Rome,  this  sword 
is  agamst  him.^  The  young  men,  intunidated  by  his  resolution,  or 
ia^pired  by  his  spirit,  took  a  vow  with  him  and  his  companions^  to 
fight  for  their  country  whilst  a  drop  of  blood  remained  in  theur  vems. 

The  meeting  at  Zama,  in  Africa,  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  the 
two  greatest  warriors  in  the  world,  was  highly  interesting.  They  gazed 
on  each  other  with  mutual  aweana  admiration.  Hannibd  invamstrove 
to  procure  honourable  terms  of  peace.  The  youthful  Roman,  however, 
aus  wered  him  with  pride  and  disdain ;  and  the  armies  prepared  for  battle. 

The  contest  was  dreadful ;  but  the  superior  vigour  of  the  Romans, 
notwitliStanding  the  skill  of  the  Carthagmians,  prevailed.  The  latter 
lost  ^000  men  in  killed  and  in  prisoners,  and  were  thus  obliged  to 
eondude  a  fatal  peace.  Carthage  was  nearly  ruined.  As  to  Hanni- 
bal, he  snrvlTed  this  battle  several  years ;  but  being  hated  and  hunted 
by  the  Romans  from  |dace  to  place,  he  committed  me  unjustifiable  act 
of  suicide,  so  common  in  ancient  times. 

"Let  us  relieve  the  Romans  of  th«r  fears,"  said  he,  "by  dosuig 
the  existence  of  a  feeble  old  man."  He  died  at  70  yearsof  age,  at  the 
court  of  Prussms,  king  of  By  thynia.  The  second  Punic  war  ended 
wHh  the  batde  at  Zama,  B.  C.  201.  .^ 

14.  The  Ronian  dominion  now  rapidly  extended.  Other 
victories  over  other  enemies  attended  tne  arms  of  the  republic 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Plaminius  in  Theasaly,  197  years  B.  O.  The  Gauls  received 
some  signal  overthrows. 

§  The  war  with  Philip  is  called  the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  request  of  Philip  for  peace,  which  the  senate  granted 
the  second  year  of  the  contest.  The  second  Macedonian  war,  which 
terminated  the  monarchy,  as  also  that  which  put  a  periods  Greciao 
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liberty,  fasre  already  beoi  narraled  in  the  hletoiy  of  Maoedooim  and 
Greece. 

15.  Five  years  afterwards,  or  192  years  B.  C,  commenced 
the  Syrian  war,  under  Antiochus  the  Great  This  ended  in 
his  entire  defeat,  and  in  the  cession  to  the  Romans  of  aO 
Asia  Minor.  *  The  pretext  of  this  war  was,  that  Antiochus 
had  made  encroachmeniB  on  tlie  Grecian  states,  who  were 
then  caUed  the  allies  oi  Rome.  These  successes,  by  pouring 
wealth  into  Rome,  began  to  corrupt  the  shnplicity  of  the  an- 
cient manners. 

SICILY. 

16.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  considerably  included  in  that 
<rf  Rome  and  other  nations,  but  a  few  particulars  may  deserve 
a  separate  notice.  In  early  times  the  goveiimient  was  a 
monarchy,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  republic,  and  continued 
such,  exc^t  at  S3Tacuse,  the  mooaichy  of  whicii,  after  60 
years,  was  re-established  in  the  person  of  Dionysius  the  Elder. 

The  Sicilians  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  time,  possessed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
Bcene  and  the  object  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  whole  of  it  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Rome, 
by  the  consul  Marcellus,  212  years  B.  C. 

§  This  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  granary  of 
Italy,  was  settled  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  thougfi  the  esisci  pe- 
riod is  unknown.  The  PhoBnieians  had  sent  colonies  thither  before 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  at  later  periods  made  considerable  set- 
tlements in  the  island.  The  Ck>rinthians  founded  Syracuse,  which 
became  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

The  regal  government  exercised  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island, 
having  become  excessively  tyrannical,  was  the  cause  of  its  beinff 
aboli^ed  in  all  the  cities  held  there  by  the  Greeks.  Dionysius,  how- 
ever, a  person  of  mean  birth,  but  great  talents,  found  the  means  of 
reviving  the  monarchy  at  Syracuse,  and  though  thrice  expelled  on 
account  of  his  tyranny,  he  re-assumed  the  sceptre,  which  he  transmit- 
ed  to  his  son,  Dionysius  the  Younger. 

This  weak  and  detesti^le  tyrant  had  been  well  educated  by  the 
mat  Plato;  but  he  soon  forgot  all  the  good  that  had  been  taught 
nun.  He  so  provoked  his  virtuous  brother-in-law  Dion,  (whom  the 
Jealousy  of  the  nobles  had  banished,)  by  marrying  Dion's  wife  to  one 
of  his  courtiers,  that  the  latter  led  an  army  to  Syracuse,  drove  the 
tyrant  fVom  his  fhroncL  and  recovered  his  wife.  In  the  hands  of  Dion 
the  government  was  aanrinistered  with  much  moderation  and  ability; 
tmt  this  excellent  sovereign  was  at  last  cruelly  murdered 
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At  his  deaUi  Dion3rsici8  i^n  ascended  the  throne,  aqd  was  agahi 
driven  from  it ;  and  after  alThis  various  fortunes^  it  is  said  he  became 
a  school-master  at  Corinth.  The  brave  and  humane  Timoleon,  a 
Greek,  was  the  person  who  accomplished  the  second  banishment  of 
this  tyrant.  Timoleon  was  nent  for  to  assist  the  Syracusans  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  having  defeated  them,  he  entered  Syracuse  in 
triumph. 

Dionysius,  being  unfit  to  rule,  surrendered  himself  and  his  citadel 
into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Corinth.  Timoleon  again  defeated 
the  Carthaginians  under  Asdrubal  and  Amilcar,  and  at  length  sub- 
dued all  the  enemies  of  Syracuse.  AAer  having  served  Syracuse 
and  the  whole  island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  gave  up  his 
authority,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement. 

A  few  years  afier  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Marcellus  the  Roman  con- 
sul, laid  siege  to  Syracuse ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  machines 
ponstructed  and  employed  by  Archimedes,  he  finally  took  it.  Mar- 
cellus, who  was  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  this 
man,  when  the  city  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  gave  orders,  that 
Archimedes  should  be  conducted  to  him  in  safety. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  this  philosopher  was  so  absorbed  in 
study,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  event,  until  a  soldier,  rushing  into 
Ins  apartment,  bade  him  rise  and  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  him 
to  wait  a  moment  until  he  had  solved  the  problem  that  he  was  work- 
ing. The  soldier,  not  understanding  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
provoked  at  his  disobedience,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot  Marcellus  was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  event. 

SYRIA. 

17.  During  the  present  period  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  6t 
Syro-Medio,  rose  into  importance  under  its  founder  Seleucua 
Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  312  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  divi- 
moa  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  country  anciently  called  Syria, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Antigonus.  But  Seleucus,  a  distinguished 
and  able  officer  in  the  empire,  revolted,  and  made  war  upon 
Antigonus,  who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  SeleuciiB 
remained  possessor  of  his  dominions.  The  sovereigns  of  this 
new  kingdom,  after  him,  were  known  under  the  name  of  Se- 
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which  other  possessions  were  added,  made  war  upou  I^yet- 
inachus,  who  had  reduced  Macedonia  under  his  sway.    Lysi 
machus  was  killed,  and  Seleucus  seized  on  his  kingdom.  Bia 
the  conqueror  was  assassinated  the  same  year,  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraimus,  who  afterwards  reigned  at  Macedon. 

§  Of  the  SeleacidsB,  or  successors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  followinff  epitome  may  be  given.  Antioehus  Soter,  or  the 
saviour,  succeeded  me  conqueror.  Of  this  Antioehus  it  is  recorded, 
that  when  a  young  man,  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  father's  wives, 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  nearly  re- 
duced to  death. 

His  physician  discovering,  from  the  agitation  of  his  pulse  at  the 
sight  of  Stratonice,  (the  name  of  the  object  of  his  passion,)  the  true 
cause  of  his  disease,  made  it  known  to  Seleucus  the  father.  From 
affection  to  the  son  he  renounced  Stratonice,  and  gave  her  to  him  in 
marriage,  280  B.  C. 

Antioehus  Theos^  or  the  God,  mvaded  Egypt  During  his  ab- 
sence the  provinces  of  the  East  were  entered  by  the  Parthians,  who 
founded  a  new  kingdom.  The  Bactrians  also  became  independent 
He  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter Beremce,  after  repudiating  his  wife.  The  king  of  Egypt  heme 
dead,  he  took  back  his  former  wife,  who  poisoned  him,  Berenice,  and 
her  son,  261  B.  C. 

After  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  re 
specting  whom  nothing  remarkable  took  place,  Antioehus  the  Great 
ascend^  the  throne.    He  was  at  furst  engaged  in  subduing  some  of 
his  revolted  governors.  Afterwards  he  invaded  Media,  Parmia,  Hyr- 
cania,  Bactria,  and  even  India,  223  B.  C. 

Having  planned  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  taken  some  places 
there,  an  embassy  vras  sent  by  the  Romans,  desiring  him  to  desist 
This  brought  on  the  war  with  the  Romans  which  has  b^n  particu- 
larly detaOed.  In  this  attempt  he  first  conquered  a  part  of  Greece. 
Here  the  Romans  defeated  him,  and  being  closely  pursued  by  Scipio 
Aslaticus,  he  was  beaten  again  in  Asia.  Among  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  was  the  delivery  of  his  son  Antioehus,  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans. 

Seleucus  Philonater.  who  was  left  bv  his  father  to  govern  Svrisk. 
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fa!  of  his  generals.  These  wara  will  be  detailed  In  the  hkrfory  of  te 
Jews.  Antiochus,  in  attempting  to  eztenninate  the  Jews,  penshedhi 
great  torments. 

Antiocfaus  Enpator  and  Demetrius  Soter  continued  the  war  with 
the  Jews,  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  last  soTereign,  during  this  period, 
abaadoned  himself  to  a  life  of  debauchery. 

JEWS. 
30.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  we  have  to  notice  the  favour  which  was  man! 
fested  towards  them  by  Alexander  the  Great,,  who  granted  to 
them  the  freedom  of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  ex- 
empted them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year. 

In  their  dependent  state,  they  had  continued  to  enjoy  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  even  after  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  His  successors,  down  to  the  era  of  Alexander, 
had,  in  general,  treated  them  with  much  kindness.  But  with 
ihe  latter  expired  the  prosperous  state  of  Judea,  324  years 
RC. 

§  Darius,  son  of  Cyrus,  favoured  the  Jews  during  his  long  reigiu 
Xerxes  confirmed  their  privileges.  Under  Artaxerxes  they  were  still 
more  favoured  through  the  influence  of  his  queen  Esther,  a  Jewess. 
From  this  prince,  Ezra  obtained  very  liberal  donations  to  be  applied 
Co  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority  to  re-establish  the  govern- 
ment according  to  the  divine  constitution,  480  years  B.  C. 

Several  years  afterwards,  under  the  same  prince,  Nehemiah  his 
enp-bearer,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls. 
He  and  Joiada  the  high  priest  reformed  many  abuses  respecting 
tithes,  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  marrying  of  strange 
wives. 

In  the  latter  period,  to  which  our  accounts  more  particularly  refer, 
it  m  recorded  that  Jaddus,  the  high  priest,  m  his  priestly  attire,  met 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  shewed  him  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  in 
which  his  conquest  was  foretold. 

21.  From  this  time,  323  years  B.  C,  Judea  was  succes- 
sively invoked  and  subdued  by  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians, 
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0D  the  sabbath,  captured  Jerasaleip  on  that  day,  and  carried  off 
100,000  persons,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  treated  kindly. 

When  Eleazer  was  high  priest,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philaddphna 
six  men  of  every  tribe,  to  translate  the  sacred  scriptures  into  Greek. 
This  translation  is  the  celebrated  one  called  the  Septuagint,  277 
B.C. 

Jason,  170  B.  C,  on  false  reports  of  Antiochus'  death,  raised  great 
disturbances  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  high  priest- 
hood. Antiochus  (Epiphanes)  irritated  by  the  frequent  revolts  of 
the  Jews,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  slew  80,000  people,  took  40,000 
captives,  and  then  entered  the  temple  and  plundered  the  treasures. 

Antiochus  having  commanded  the  Jews  to  observe  the  rites  Of  the 
heathen,  and  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  some  of  the  more  conscientious 
among  &em  chose  rather  the  loss  of  life ;  amonff  whom  were  a  mo- 
ther and  her  seven  @ons,  who  expired  in  dreadfultortures.  The  same 
year  the  king's  commissioner,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  iniquitous 
business,  was  kUled  by  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  thereupon 
Hed  into  the  wilderness. 

Judas  Maccab^eus,  at  the  head  of  those  who  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness, made  war  against  Antiochus,  and  defeated  several  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  king  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  Judea,  took  an 
oath,  tliat  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  As  he  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died  miserably. 

In  a  battle  with  a  general  of  one  of  his  successors.  Judas  was  killed. 
Jonathan  his  brother  succeeded,  and  was  made  high  pri^  153  years 
B.  C.  A  younger  brother  had  been  previously  kiBed.  The  remain- 
der of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  next  soo- 
ceeding  period. 

EGYPT. 

22.  Egypt,  having  been  in  subjection  30  years  since  it 
was  last  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke,  was  subdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  years  B.  C.  He  appointed  Ptd- 
emy  Lagus  its  governor,  who,  afler  the  conqueror's  death,  be- 
gan a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  Ptdemseans  or  Lagidae^ 
323  years  R  C. 

This  dynasty  lasted  294  years,  and  ended  in  Cleopatra. 
Of  the  sovereigns  that  belong  to  the  period  now  treated  o^  we 
find  the  names  of  six  of  various  characters. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  called  also  Soter  or  Saviour,  was  a  man  of  great 
bilities,  and  endeavoured  to  restinre  Egypt  to  its  ancient  splendour. 
He  erected  the  famous  library  at  Aleximdria.  He  subdued  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem. 
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giTen  him  mderision,  being  suepected  to  hare  put  hk  fiatther  to  death. 
W18  a  cruel  prince.  He  dew  his  brother,  murdered  his  (jueen,  and 
ordered  all  the  Jews  within  his  dominions  to  abjure  tiieir  reUgioiiy 
which  however  they  refused  to  da 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  the  lUustrious,  was  famous  mily  for  his 
Tices.  He  suffered  ev^  thing  to  fall  uito  disorder,  and  was  at  last 
poisoned  by  his  subjects. 

Ptolemy  Philometer)  or  Lover  of  his  mother,  engaged  in  an  un« 
raccessful  war  against  Syria,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  crown  ^ven  to  his  brother  Physcon ;  but  after  Fhilometer  re 
gained  his  hberty,  they  reigned  jointly. 

PARTHIA. 

23.  The  history  of  Parthia  begins  at  this  era.  Arsaces, 
a  noblenian,  descended  as  some  think  from  Artaxerxea 
Hnemon,  king  of  Persia,  revolted  from  Antiochus  Theoe, 
king  of  Syria  (256  B.  C.)  and  foimded  the  new  kingdom  of 
Paitbia,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  province  so  called 
From  him  his  successors  are  called  Arsacidee. 

§  The  single  province  of  Parthia  was  not  larj[e ;  but  the  Parthian 
empire  included  not  only  Parthia,  but  H3rrcania,  Sogdiana,  Bactria, 
P^sia,  Media,  and  several  other  regions.  Parthia  was  first  sub- 
ject to  the  Medes,  afterwards  to  the  Persians,  and  lastly  to  Alexander 
the  Great :  upon  whose  death,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator ; 
and  his  successors  held  it  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theoe. 

They  w^re  a  warlike  people,  and  the  best  horsemen  and  archers  m 
the  world.  For  the  sake  of  war,  they  neglected  agriculture,  trade^ 
and  all  other  callings. 

24.  The  Arsacidae  were  in  general  conquerors,  and  greatly 
extended  their  dominions  from  time  to  time.  Mithridates  L 
the  fifth  from  Arsaces,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  wisdom  and 
courage.  He  reduced  the  Bactrians,  Persians,  Medes,  and 
Elymaeans,  and  extended  his  dominions  into  India,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests. 

CHINA. 

25.  The  third  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China,  which 
commenced  1110  years  B.  C,  ended  during  this  period 
viz.  246  years  B.  C.  It  included  35  emperors.  It  is  called 
the  dynasty  of  Tcheou.  ,       ,       , 
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WM  wont  15  patB  a  lar;^  riTer,  on  his  return  from  the  chase,  in  a 
boat  which  waited  for  hun,  they  caused  one  to  be  built  of  such  con- 
struction as  to  break  in  pieces  before  it  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
Entering  his  boat,  he  ana  his  attendants  soon  went  to  the  bottom. 

Ohhig,  the  second  emperor  of  the  fourth  d3ma8tv,  left  a  monument 
of  his  power,  which  still  astonishes  those  that  behold  it,  viz.  the  £eh 
mdus  wan,  &0d  leagues  long,  which  separates  China  from  its  north- 
ern neighbours.  He  suppr^ised  the  tributary  kingdoms,  and  reduced 
them  to  their  former  state  of  provinces. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  became  ambitious  of  being  thought  the 
first  sovereign  of  China.  With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the  historica] 
writings  and  public  records  to  be  burned,  and  many  of  the  learned 
men  to  be  buried  alive,  that  past  events  might  not  be  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIIL 

1.  Plato,  an  eminent  Grecian  philosopher,  called  the 
Divine. 

2.  Apelles,  the  greatest  of  the  painters  of  antiquity. 

3.  Alexander  the  Great,  conqueror  of  most  of  the  world 
known  to  the  ancients. 

4.  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators. 

5.  Aristotle,  the  ablest  logician  and  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

6.  Euclid,  the  greatest  master  of  mathematical  science. 

7.  Theocritus,  3ie  father  of  pastoral  poetry. 

8.  Zeno,  the  ifounder  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy. 

9.  Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  S}Tacuse. 

1.  Plato  was  born  about  429  years  B.  C.  His  name.  Aristocles,  was 
changed  to  Plato,  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  He  was  8 
years  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  aitier  whose  ^  death,  he  travelled  into 
ibreign  countries.   When  he  had  finished  these,  be  retired  to  the 

Soves  of  Academus,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and 
ustrious  pupils. 

His  learning  and  virtues  were  topics  of  conversation  in  every  pan 
of  Greece ;  he  was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  of  innoeent 
pleasures  and  anmsements.   He  died  in  his  81st  year,  about  348  B.  C. 

The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous ;  they  are  all  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  except  twelve  letters.  The  ancients  and  even  the  learned 
modems  have  highly  respected  and  admired  the  writings  of  this  great 
philosopher,  lliey  display  unusual  depth  of  thought,  and  singular 
clecance,  melody,  and  sweetness  of  expression.  Amongothcr  trudi8,he 
mamtained  by  many  powerful  arguments  the  immortality  of  the  soid. 

2.  Apelles  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived  contemporary 
with  Alexander,  who  would  sufier  no  other  to  draw  his  picture.  H» 
Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea,  was  purchased  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
m  a  temple  at  Rome.  The  lower  part  had  sustained  some  injury 
which  no  artist  could  repair.  He  wrote  some  pieces  whidi  wor« 
extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny  ^        i 
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One  of  his  pictures  of  Alexander  exhibited  the  conqueror  with  a 
(handerfoolt  in  his  hand.  The  piece  was  finished  with  so  much  sidU 
and  dexterity,  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  two  Alexanders : 
one  inYincible,  the  son  of  Philip :  the  other  inimitable,  the  produc* 
tion  of  Apelles.    The  date  of  his  death  does  not  appear. 

3.  Alexander  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia.  355  B.  C.  At  the 
age  often  years  he  was  delivered  to  the  tuition  or  Aristotle,  and  early 
fioOowed  his  father  to  the  field.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  in- 
Taded  Asia,  as  has  been  already  described,  defeating  Darius  in  three 
great  battles,  reducing  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  spread- 
ing his  conquests  over  a  part,  of  India. 

On  his  return  from  Inaia^e  stopped  at  Babylon,  where  he  died  in 
his  32d  year,  from  excess  in  drinking,  or  as  some  think,  from  poison. 
He  aspired  to  be  thought  a  demigod,  but  was  humane,  liberal^  and  a 
ITitron  of  leamins.  With  many  valuable  qualities,  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  been  the  scourge,  by  being  the  conquenH 
of  the  world. 

His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised.  The  latter,  who  had  sur- 
vived Uie  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  slie  heard  that  Alex- 
ander was  dead.  He  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  and  profligate 
actions ;  yet  amidst  them  ml  he  was  fond  of  candour  and  truth,  and 
a/ter  any  act  of  wickedness,  appeared  to  be  stwig  with  grief  and  re- 
morse. 

When  one  of  his  officers  read  to  him  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes, 
4  history  which  the  officer  had  composed  of  his  wars  with  Poms, 
and  in  which  he  had  trK)  liberally  praised  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river  saying,  "  What 
need  is  there  of  such  flattery  ?  Are  not  the  exptoits  of  Alexander  suf- 
ficiently meritorious  in  themselves,  without  the  colouring  of  false- 
hood 7^ 

The  death  of  his  friend  Clitus,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  while 
it  might  be  in  a  degree  palliated^  shelved  how  capable  he  wjis  of  re- 
gret for  a  wrong  action.  Clitus  had  greatly  abused  Alexander ;  they 
were  both  heauS  with  wine  and  passion.  The  monarch  after  bear- 
mg  the  abuse  for  some  time,  ordered  Clitus  to  be  carried  out  of  his 
presence. 

The  latter,  however,  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  invectives. 
Alexander  giving  loose  to  his  indignation,  stabbed  the  veteran ;  but 
was  so  immediately  shocked  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  was 
about  to  kill  hinuself  on  the  spot,  and  was  only  prevented  by  his 
friends. 

4.  Demosthenes  was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  his  guardians,  proving  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  squandered  his 
property,  and  neglected  lus  education.  He  was  therefore  indebted 
to  his  own  industry  and  application,  for  the  discipline  of  his  mind. 

By  unwearied  efforts,  and  by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles, 
such  as  weakness  of  the  lungs,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  and  un- 
couth liabits  of  body,  he  became  the  greatest  orator  in  the  world. 
That  he  might  devote  himself  the  more  closely  to  his  studies,  he  con  • 
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fined  himself  to  a  retired  cave,  and  shaved  half  of  his  head,  so  thai 
he  could  not  decently  appear  in  public. 

His  abilities  as  an  orator  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  in  this  capacity  he  rous6d  and  animated  his  country- 
men against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  He  also  opposed  Alex- 
ander, and  made  every  effort  to  save  his  country.  When  the  gene^< 
rals  of  Alexander  approached  Athens,  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  and  there  took  poison  to  prevent  himself  from  falling 
faito  their  hanAs,  in  his  60th  year,  B.  C.  322. 

5.  Aristotle  possessed  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  inventive  ori- 
ginal intellects  ever  known.  His  writings  treat  of  almost  every  branch 
of  knowledge  in  his  time ;— moral  and  natural  philosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and  politics,  all  occupied  his  pen. 

His  eloquence  also  was  remarkable.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meals, 
slept  little,  and  was  indefatigably  industrious.  That  he  might  not 
oversleep  himself;  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us.  that  he  lay  always  with 
one  hand  out  of  the  bed,  holding  in  it  a  ball  of  brass,  whicl^  by  its 
falling  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  awaked  him. 

Though  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato,  he  differed  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  at  length  formed  a  new  school.  He  taught  in  the  Lyceum.  He 
had  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his  genius  was  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  his  personal  defects.  As  he  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  ut^ 
tered  the  following  sentiment  "  I  entered  this  world  in  impurity,  I 
have  lived  in  anxiety,  I  depart  in  perturbation.  Cause  of  causey 
pity  me !"  If  he  lived  in  scepticism,  as  is  affirmed,  he  hardly  diea 
m  It    His  death  occurred  in  his  63d  year. 

6.  Euclid  was  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  He  flourished  about 
300  years  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writmgs  on  music 
and  geometry,  but  particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems,  with  demonstrations. 
His  elements  have  gone  through  innumerable  editions.  He  was 
grreatly  respected  by  antiquity,  and  his  school,  which  he  established 
at  Alexaniu-ia,  became  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  for  mathe- 
matics. 

7.  Theocritus  flourished  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  282  years  B.  C.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  compositions^  of  which  30  Idy- 
lia,  and  some  epigrams,  are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
admu^  for  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity. 

He  exceUed  in  pastorsds.  He  clothes  his  peasants  with  all  the  rusti- 
city of  nature,  though  sometimes  speaking  on  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
satd  he  wrote  some  mvectives  against  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  strangled. 

a  Zeno  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  In  early  life  he  followed  conmier- 
cial  pursuits ;  but  having  been  shipwrecked,  to  divert  his  melancholy, 
he  took  up  a  book  to  read.  The  lx)ok  was  written  by  Xenophon,  and 
so  captivated  was  he,  that  from  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy. 

Becoming  perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  at  length 
opened  a  sdiool  in  Athens,  and  delivered  his  instructions  in  a  porch, 
in  Greek  called  tftoo.  He  was  austere  in  his  manners,  but  his  life  was 
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m  example  of  moderation  and  sobriety.  He  taught  philooopby  48 
jreara,  and  died  in  his  geth  year,  B.C.  264.  A  strange  to  diseases  and 
mdispoeition,  virtue  ¥ras  his  chief  good. 

9.  Archimedes  was  bom  at  Syracuse.  At  the  a^xe,  by  Marcellufli 
be  constructed  machines  which  sunk  some  of  the  Roman  ^ps.  and 
others  he  set  on  fire  with  burning  glasses.  These  gia^  are  supposed 
10  haYe  been  reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing  their 
eSect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot 

He  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  the  {dace,  206  B.  C.  by  a  soldier,  who 
was  ignorant  of  his  character^  and  while  the  philosopher  was  enga* 
|id  in  his  studies.  Some  of  his  works  are  extant  • 


PERIOD  IX. 

TTie  period  of  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  SyUoj 
extending  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage^  146  yean 
B.  C.  to  the  first  campaign  of  Julius  CcesoTy  80  years 

B.  a 

ROME. 
Sextt.  1.  This  period,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  pro- 
perly begins  with  the  affairs  of  the  Romans — a  people, 
already  poraessing  vast  power  and  resources,  and  destined  to 
become  in  a  short  time,  the  conquerors  of  the  whole  civilized 
piHtioD  of  the  human  family. 

Fcdlowing  the  course  of  their  victories,  we  next  light  upon 
their  final  conquest  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  die  most 
Ibrmidable  rival  Rome  ever  possessed.  That  city  fell  under 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors  146  years  B.  C.  The  war,  of 
fidiich  this  was  the  result,  had  commenced  four  years  before. 
The  Romans  were  the  aggressors,  having  invaded  Africa  at 
a  favourable  juncture,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
in  a  war  with  another  power. 

Carthage  fell,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  its 
inhabiti^ts,  and  was  converted  into  a  pile  of  ruins,  with  the 
extinction  oi  the  Carthaginian  name. 

{  When  the  indications  of  Roman  hostility  appeared,  the  Cartha- 
ginmns,  who  had  sufie^  so  severely  in  the  last  war,  recoiled  at  the 
nea  cf  another  contest  with  the  conquering  Romans.  They  therefore 
sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter  pacifically,  if  possible. 
Hie  Senate  gave  no  decisive  answer. 

A  second  deputation  followed,  but  it  sought  in  vam  to  avert  the 
ttireatened  eviL  The  demands  made  upon  the  Carthaginians  were 
m  the  hi^iest  degree  disgraceful  to  Rome.    They  were  commanded 
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to  promise  implicit  obedience,  and  to  send  800  hostages  as  a  eecarity 
for  their  future  cood  conduct  The  promise  was  given,  and  tha 
Carthaginians  yielded,  up  thieir  children,  as  the  required  hostages. 

They  were  next  ordered  to  give  up  ail  their  arms ;  tlJs  order  waa 
also  obeyed :  and  to  consummate  their  degradation  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  required  to  quit  their  beloved  city,  and  allow 
it  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  Carthaginians,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  fired  with  indignation,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously that  if  they  could  not  save  their  capital,  they  would  perish 
with  it. 

Despoiled,  however,  of  their  arms,  they  could  at  first  effect  but 
little,  although  they  exerted  every  nerve,  in  meeting  the  foe.  Their 
women  cut  off  their  long  fine  hair  to  be  twisted  into  cords  for  bows , 
they  brought  out  all  their  gold  and  silver  vessels  to  be  converted  into 
arms,  for  these  were  the  only  metals  they  had  left 

The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  resistance  they  experienced , 
many  times  were  they  repulsed  from  the  walls,  and  many  were  the 
soldiers  slain  in  the  various  attacks.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  by  some^ 
that  Carthage  would  not  finally  have  been  taken,  had  not  one  of  her 
own  officers  basely  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  affairs  of  the 
Carthaginians  dechned  from  that  time. 

Scipio  iGmilianus  cut  off*  theur  supplies  of  food,  and  blocked  up 
the  haven.  The  persevering  citizens  cut  out  a  new  passage  into  the 
sea.  He  next  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  they  had  station- 
ed without  the  walls,  killing  70,000  men,  and  taking  10,000  prison- 
ers. After  this  he  broke  through  the  walls,  and  entered  the  city, 
piiUing  or  burning  down  houses  and  t^npl^  and  public  buildings^ 
with  indiscriminate  fury. 

Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  delivered  himself  and  citadel 
to  the  conquerors ;  but  his  wife  and  children,  with  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  set  fire  to  the  temples,  and  rushing  into  th^m,  perish^  in 
the  fiames.  So  completely  was  this  once  beautifUl  city  destroyed, 
that  the  place  on  which  it  stood  cannot  be  discovered ;  it  was  burning 
17  da3rs,  and  was  24  miles  in  circumference. 

All  the  cities  which  befriended  Carthage,  shared  her  fate ;  and  tiie 
Romans  gave  away  the  lands  to  their  friends. 

2.  Soon  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  viz.  137  years  B.  C. 
the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  overcame  the  Romans  in 
battle ;  but  three  years  afler  this  defeat,  Numantia,  the  finest 
and  largest  city  in  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
he  inhabitants,  to  escape  felling  irto  the  hands  of  these  cnid 
conquerors,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  all  of  them  perished  in 
the  flames.  Thus  Spain  became  a  province  of  Rome  134 
years  B.  C. 

$  Previously  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Numantines,  there 
had  been  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Spain,  which  lasted  0  yearsL 
Fabius,  who  wassent  to  manage  this  war,  gained  a  victory  over  one 
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of  tbe  leaden  of  the  Spanish  foroea^  who  wis  obliged  to  retire  into 
Liiaitania. 

Thereverse  which  theRomana  met  with  in  the  contest  with  Numan- 
tia,  was  highly  disgraceful  to  them.  Thirty  thousand  of  their  num- 
ber were  conquered  by  4000  Numantinea.  liie  consul,  Mancinus,  waa 
recalled,  and  Scipio  was  sent  mto  Spain,  who  restored  the  discipline 
of  the  troops.  He  soon  defeated  the  Numantines,  who,  being  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  perished  as  above  described. 

3.  Rorae  at  this  time,  (133  B.  C.)  was  beginning  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions.  Attalus,  king  of 
rergaraus,  having,  by  his  last  will,  made  the  Romans  his 
heirs,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  proposed 
that  the  money  shoidd  be  divided  among  the  poor.  Thii9 
caused  a  great  disturbance,  during  which  Gracchus  was 
killed. 

About  twelve  years  afterwards,  Caius  Gracchus,  broflier  to 
Tiberius,  having  opposed  the  senate,  and  become  pq)ular  and 
powerful,  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  nobles, 
who  marked  him  out  for  destruction.  In  consequence  of  some 
riots,  the  consul  Opimius  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  to  avoid 
-fisdiing  into  his  hands,  he  accomplished  his  own  death,  by  the 
aasistance  of  a  servant 

i  The  Gracchi  were  sons  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canon,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve 
duldren.  The  following  circumstance  places  her  character  in  a  very 
&TOurable  light  A  lady  once  came  to  visit  har,  who  prided  herself 
much  on  her  jewels,  and  after  shewing  them  to  Cornelia,  asked  to 
see  hers  in  return.  Cornelia  waited  tifi  her  sons  came  home  from 
school,  and  then  presenting  them  to  her  guest,  said,  "  Behold,  madam, 
these  arc  my  jewels." 

The  interference  of  Tiberius,  her  elder  son^  in  behalf  of  the  poor, 
had  given  great  oflence  to  the  rich.  At  a  public  meeting  he  chanced 
to  pnl  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  those  who  wished  his  downfall  im- 
mediately said  that  he  was  desirous  of  a  crown,  and  in  the  uproar 
that  ensued,  he  lost  his  life. 

At  his  death,  the  populace  phiced  his  yoimger  brother  at  their 
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thoee  dvil  disorders,  which  now  rapidly  £rAowed  to  the  end  oi  the 
commonwealth. 

4.  The  Romans,  though  corrupt  at  hcone,  still  displayed 
their  valour  abroad.  Besides  some  small  states  which  they 
had  acquired  on  the  north  and  east,  they  defeated  Jugurtha, 
king  of  Numidia,  about  this  lime.  The  war  with  him  com- 
menced 111  years  B.  C,  and  was  finished  under  Marius  108 
B.  C.  The  consequence  to  Jugurtha  was  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom and  life. 

After  an  engagement  in  which  90,000  of  the  Numidian 
anny  were  slain,  he  was  betrayed  and  made  prisoner,  and 
the  senate  finally  condemned  him  to  be  starved  to  death  in 
a  dungeon.  Jugurtha's  own  conduct  occasioned  his  calamity, 
though  the  senate  of  Rome  acted  with  singular  cruelty. 

In  this  war  Metellus  the  consul  was  leader  at  first,  but 
Marius  found  means  to  supplant  him,  and  to  succeed  in 
command. 

§  Jugurtha,  who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  Massinissa,  that 
sided  against  Hannibal,  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Numidia,  by 
destroying  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  He  succeeded  in 
murdering  the  elder  brother ;  and  the.younger,  applying  for  aid  to 
Rome,  faUed  of  success,  since  Jugurtha  bribed  the  senate,  who  de- 
creed to  him  the  sovereignty  of  haUT  the  kingdom. 

He  then  made  war  upon  his  cousin,  and  finally  put  him  also  to 
death.  The  displeasure  of  the  Roman  people  being  excited  by  this 
conduct,  the  senate  were  constrained  to  summon  nim  to  Rome,  to 
answer  for  his  perfidy.  He  accordingly  went  thither,  and  pleading 
his  own  cause  in  person,  he  again,  by  bribery,  secured  the  favour  of 
Qie  senate. 

A  repetition  of  his  base  conduct  in  reference  to  his  cousin,  drew 
npon  him,  however,  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Metellus  was 
sent  against  him ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  years,  Jugurtha  was  over- 
thrown in  several  battles,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  negociate  a  peace. 
The  negociation,  however,  was  soon  laid  aside. 

Metclhis  had  very  much  broken  the  streneth  of  the  Numidian 
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woDld  be  aali^ied  with  tbe  delivery  of  Jugortha  into  their  haads,  he 
resorted  to  this  treacherous  measure,  and  the  Numidian,  dragged  io 
chains  to  IRowe,  experienced  the  late  above  recorded. 

5.  After  a  short  war  with  the  Teuton^  and  Cimbri,  of 
whom  several  hundred  thousands  were  slain  under  MaiiusL 
the  Bnmaos  fell  into  a  contention  \^  the  allied  states  of 
Italy.  This  was  called  the  Social  War,  and  was  entered  into 
on  the  part  of  the  states,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  91  years  B.  C. 

This  war  ended  m  an  allowance  of  those  rights,  to  such  of 
the  allies  as  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  It  cost  the 
fives  of  300,000  of  the  flower  of  Italy,  and  was  conducted  by 
the  aUest  generals,  on  both  sides. 

6.  Fdlowing  this  was  the  commencement  of  the  Mithridatic 
War,  89  years  B.  C.  Sylla,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  sodal  war,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 
diticHi  against  Mithridates,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Ma- 
rius.  This  measure  was  the  foimdation  of  those  dreadful 
dksensions  by  which  Rome  became  soon  distracted. 

Within  the  space  of  three  years,  SyUa  greatly  himibled  the 
power  of  Mithndates,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  re- 
turned to  Rome,  burning  with  revenge  against  his  enemies, — 
Marius  and  his  accomplices. 

§  Mithiidates  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarch,  whose  dominion 
rt  this  time  extended  over  Cappadocia,  fiithynia,  Thrace,  Macedon, 
and  all  Greece.  He  was  able  to  bring  250,000  infantry  into  the  field, 
and  50,000  horse.  He  had  also  a  vast  number  of  armed  chariots, 
tod  in  his  port  400  ships  of  war. 

The  Romans  desired  to  attack  him,  and  they  wanted  no  other  pre 
lenee,  than  his  having  invaded  some  of  those  states  that  were  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  Sylla  entered  with  spirit  on  the  war,  and 
soon  had  an  oppotunity  to  acquire  glory  by  his  arms. 

This  general  who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  commonwealth, 
bdong^  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  His  person 
was  el^ant,  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and  apparently  sincere , 
he  loved  pleasure,  but  glory  still  more ;  and  fond  of  popularity,  he  de- 
ared  to  please  all  the  world.  He  rose  by  degrees  into  office,  and 
»oon  eclipsed  every  other  commander.  On  this  account  he  received 
the  present  appointment,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Marius. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  which  had  now  commenced  in  earnest 
BGthridates  having  caused  150,000  Romans,  who  were  in  his  domin- 
ioDR,  to  be  slain  in  cold  blood,  next  sent  his  general  Archelaus  to  op- 
pose Sylla.  Archelaus,  however,  was  defeated  near  Athens,  with  the 
loss  of  an  incredible  number  of  his  forces. 

Another  tattle  followed,  by  which  the  Roman  general  recovered 
all  the  countries  that  had  been  usurped  by  Mithridates ;  sothat  both 
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partiei  desired  a  oesBation  of  anm  fifhhridites  oq  aooocmt  of  his 
UMoes,  and  Sylla  on  account  of  his  designs  against  liarius. 

7.  Before  much  progress  was  maide  in  the  Mithridatic  war« 
the  contentioQ  between  Marius  and  Sylla  had  begun,  88  years 
B.  C.  Sylla  having  been  recalled  from  Asia,  reius^  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  found  his  anny  well  disposed 
to  support  him.  They  required  their  leader  to  march  them 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  led  them  on,  and  they  entered  the 
city  sword  in  hand. 

Marius  and  his  partisans,  after  some  resistance,  fled  from  the 
city,  and  Sylla  ruled  for  a  time  in  triumph.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  into  Asia,  to  finish  the  war  he  had  undeitaken.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  party  of  Marius  recovered  strength,  and  he 
returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  Iiia 
zealous  partizan,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  city  he  compelled 
to  absolute  submission. 

After  putting  to  death  all  whom  they  considered  their  ene- 
mies, they  assumed  the  consulship.  But  Marius,  in  a  fit  ctf 
debauch,  died  a  few  days  after  ;  and  Cinna  at  no  great  into" 
val  followed,  having  been  privately  assassinated. 

J  After  Sylla  had  entered  Rome  in  arms,  his  object,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  vindictive  measures,  seemed  to  be  to  give  peace  to  thecity, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  object,  as  he  supposed,  that 
he  departed  upon  his  expediton  against  Mithridates.  By  confining 
his  efforts  solely  against  Marius,  he  had,  however,  overlooked  a  for- 
midable rising  opponent  in  Cornelius  Ciima. 

TTiis  man,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  ambitious,  bold,  and  enter 
prising,  had  sufficient  influenee  to  raise  an  army  with  a  view  to  con- 
tend against  the  supporters  of  Sylla.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Marius, 
having  escaped  a  thousand  perils  during  his  absence,  returned,  with 
his  son,  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  An  arnly  of  veterans  and  slaves,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  promised  liberty,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
burning  with  revenge,  he  entered  Rome,  having  previously  received 
the  submission  of  the  senate. 

Tragical  occurrences  followed ;  for  senators  of  the  first  rank  wei« 
butchered  in  the  streets,  and  every  personal  enemy  which  Marius  or 
Cinna  had,  that  could  be  found,  was  put  to  death.  In  a  month  Mari- 
us died,  having  satisfied  his  two  prevailing  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  Cinna  was  preparing  to  meet  Sylla  in  arms,  he 
perished  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

8.  Sylla  soon  returned  to  Italy,  victorious  over  his  foreign 
enemy,  and  joined  by  Cethegus,  Pompey,  and  other  leaders, 
gave  battle  to  those  Romans  who  had  been  opposed  to  him, 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  Rome  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived a  native  master.    A  most  dreadfid  massacre  and  pro* 
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scription  followed,  in  which  Sylla  designed  to  exterminate 
every  enemy  he  had  in  Italy. 

i  The  araiy  opposed  to  Sylla  was  headed  by  young  Marius,  son  o( 
Cains,  and  although  it  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  Sylla,  it  was 
less  united  and  disciplined.  Several  misfortunes,  however,  happen- 
ing? to  the  forces  of  Mariu^  they  soon  yielded. 

A  large  body  of  the  Samnites,  who,  at  this  time,  were  in  the  interest 
of  Mdr**'is,  had  carried  the  war  to  the  gate  of  Rome.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  success,  when  Sylla  met  them,  and  a  most  obstinate  contest 
ensued.  Sylla  found  himself  victorious.  On  the  field  of  battle  50,000 
of  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  lay  promiscuously  in  death.  Sylla 
now  became  imdisputed  mast^  of  his  country,  and  entered  Rome  at 
the  beau  oa  ^^  army. 

But  he  entered  it  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  direst  revenge. 
A  long  list  of  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  together  with  an  unnum 
bered  multitude  of  the  citizens,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
work  of  destruction  he  extended  throughout  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy.  He  permitted  his  soldiers  to  revenge  theur  private  injunesi 
and  thus  almost  indiscriminate  massacres  took  place. 

9.  Such  vidence,  however,  could  be  supported  only  by  an 
increase  of  power.  Accordingly  Sylla  invested  himself  with 
the  Dictatorship,  thus  designing  to  give  an  air  of  justice  to  his 
rooQstrous  oppressions.  This  dictatorship  conmienced  82  years 
B.  C,  and  lasted  not  quite  three  years.  Rome  was  now  be- 
ginning to  settle  into  a  despotism,  having  passed  through  all 
the  forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  From 
thk  time,  though  nominally  a  republic  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  never  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  despotism. 

SyDa,  as  perpetual  dictator,  was  without  a  rival  in  authority, 
and  absolute  master  of  the  government  Every  thing  was 
done  as  he  exacted.  The  least  opposition  aroused  his  ven- 
geance. The  people  saw  nothing  before  them  but  the  pro^ 
pect  of  hopeless  slavery,  for,  while  they  were  amused  with  the 
■bow  of  their  former  government,  Sylla  took  care  that  none 
but  his  own  ci^atures  should  be  elected  to  any  office. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tioa,  Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  The  step  was  unao. 
countable,  and  the  reasons  of  it  have  ever  remained  hidden 
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fotore,  prevent  any  man's  laying  down  an  ofllce  of  such  supreme 
authority." 

Retiring  mto  the  country,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  tran- 
quillity and  social  happiness,  if  such  a  wretch  could  enjoy  either,  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  abdication,  dying  of  a  most  filthy  disease— a 
loathsome  and  mortifying  object  to  human  ambition. 

A  little  before  his  death  he  made  his  own  epitaph,  the  tenor  of 
which  waSj  "  that  no  man  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doing  goo»!  to  his 
friends,  or  mjuries  to  his  enemies." 

SYRIA, 

10.  The  affairs  of  Stria,  under  the  Seleucidee, 'or  succes 
eors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this  period,  were  iii  a  very  un- 
prosperous  state.  A  succession  of  massacres  and  usurpations 
took  place,  till  the  time  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  whom 
the  Syrians  invited  to  reign  over  them,  85  years  B.  C.  Indeed 
Syria  existed  in  independence  but  a  few  years  after  the  pre- 
sent period,  having  been  made  a  province  of  Rome  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  next  succeeding  period,  viz.  64 
years  B.  C. 

{  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  Seleucidse  of  the  pre- 
sent era.  The  first  was  Demetrius  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  who 
reigned  five  years,  but  was  then  confined  to  his  palace  for  a  long 
time.  He  dUer wards  recovered  his  dominions,  and  reigned  four 
years. 

After  him  Tryphon  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  reigned  four  years. 
He  was  at  len^i  killed  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  next  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  made  war  against  Jeru^em,  and 
obliged  it  to  capitulate,  but  he  granted  the  Jews  a  peace  upon  reason- 
able conditions. 

In  attempting  to  recover  all  the  provinces  that  belonged  to  the  Sy- 
rian empire,  of  which  Parthia  was  one,  he  made  war  against  Phraates^ 
king  of  Parthia,  but  being  obliged  to  separate  his  troops  and  put 
them  into  winter  quarters,  the  iiiliabitant^  of  the  country  resolved  on 
their  destruction,  and  massacred  them  all  in  one  day.  Including  at- 
tendants, they  amounted  to  400,000  persons. 

After  this  prince  were  Seleucus  V.  Antiochus  Gryphus,  who  reign- 
ed 29  years,  Antiochus  IX.  who  was  slain  by  a  son  of  Grjrphus;  uid 
one  or  two  others  whose  names  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  Syrians  having  suffered  so  loner,  and  so  sevcrelv.  under  the 
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After  thi%  Antioehiis  Asiatious,  a  son  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of 
fiNrria,  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  Lucullus,  and  reigned  peace- 
ttty  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
be  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pompey,  and  Syria  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province. 

JEWS. 

11.  Pursuing  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees 
It  appears,  that  the  brothers  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  availed 
themselves  of  their  advantages  with  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. By  their  exertions  they  established  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vi- 
gorous monarchy. 

John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeeus,  uniting  in  his 
perscm  the  ofikes  of  high  priest  and  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  subdued  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ceased  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  kings  of  Syria,  firmly  established  his  govern- 
ment, and  is  celebrated  fof  his  many  valuable  qualities,  136 
B.  C.  He  reigned  28  years. 

His  sons  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings  ; 
and  the  high-priesthoed  remained  in  his  family,  though  noi 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  His  descendants  are  distin- 
gushed  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  continued  about  126 
years.  The  independence  of  Judea  was,  however,  drawing 
near  to  its  close,  an  event  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding period. 

§  Concerning  Hrycanus  it  may  be  further  recorded,  that  he  seized 
on  several  of  the  defenceless  cities  of  Syria,  and  thus  accomplished 
a  complete  deliverance  of  his  nation  from  the  oppression  of  Syria. 
He  also  made  some  conquests,  both  in  Arabia  and  Phoenicia,  turned 
bis  victorious  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  and  subdued  Idumea.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  raised  his  nation  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  liappincss.       ^    ^     „ 

Of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  Uiat  reigned  after  Hvrcanus,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  caused  his  brother  Antigonus  to  be  killed  on  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty ;  that  his  mother  claiming  a  right  to  the  sove- 
Kitmiy  by  virtue  of  Hyrcanus'  will,  was  barbarously  starved  to 
de^h,— and  that  her  other  sons  were  kept  in  close  confinement. 

This  tyrannical  persecutor  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which  had 
Dot  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  effected  the  conquest 
of  Iturea.  His  successes,  however,  were  soon  interrupted  by  sickr 
iiess  •  and  the  deep  remorse  he  fell  on  account  of  the  treatment  of  his 
mother,  produced  a  vomiung  of  blood,  which  speedily  clo6e<i  hi* 
wicked  kfe  and  reign.  ^^ 
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EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt,  during  this  period,  continued  under  the  ruk 
of  the  Ptolemaean  dynasty.  The  nation  increased  in  mag^ 
nificence  and  consequence  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Their  reigns,  however,  were  disturbed  by  many  plots  and  in- 
furrections)  which  arose  between  the  different  states  over 
which  the  princes  had  dominion. 

These  states  were  so  numerous,  as  at  one  time  to  inc^de 
S3,333  well  peopled  cities. 

§  Of  the  first  Ptolemy  in  this  period,  viz.  Physcon,-  we  remark,  that 
he  was  so  tilled  on  account  of  iiis  corpulency ;  but  the  name  which 
he  assumed  was  Evergetes,  or  the  Benefector.  This  was  changed  by 
his  subjects  into  Kakergetes,  or  the  Evil  Doer,  for  he  was  the  most 
cruel,  wicked,  and  despicable  of  the  Ptolemies  ^idio  swayed  the  Egyp* 
tian  sceptre. 

He  murdered  the  child  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  in  his  mother's  arms. 
He  caused  all  persons  to  be  put  to  death  who  had  lamented  the  fate 
of  the  young  prince,  and  gave  free  permission  to  the  fore^ers  who 
competed  ms  guard,  to  plunder  and  massacre  th^  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria!  That  wealthy  city  was  accordingl}r  stript  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  repeoided  by  strangers  whom  he  hm  invited  thither. 

These,  and  many  other  enormities,  rank  him  among  the  most  bru- 
tal of  mankind.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  succeeded  Physcon.  His  mother 
Cleopatra,  however,  ccmtrived  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  place  his  bro- 
tiier  Alexander  on  the  throne.  The  latter  retamed  the  title  of  king 
18  years.    After  his  death,  Lathyrus  re-assumed  the  government. 

To  Lathyrus  a  most  mhuman  action  is  attributoa.  In  his  war  with 
xUe  Jews,  on  a  certain  occasion.  Having  taken  up  his  quarters  aitet 
a  victorious  batUe,  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Judea,  he  caused 
all  the  female  and  infant  inhal)itants  to  be  murdered,  and  their  muti- 
lated limbs  to  be  put  into  boilmg  caldrons,  as  if  he  designed  to  make 
a  repast  for  his  army.  He  wished  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  terror  by 
representing  their  enemies  as  cannibals. 

PARTHU. 

13.  Parthia  continued,  during  this  period,  to  be  governed 
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la  order  to  strengthen  his  army  he  enlisted  all  the  Greek  merce- 
naries, who,  following  Antioehus,  were  prisoners  5  but  these  Greeks 
having  been  treated  with  crudty  during  their  captivity,  resolved  to 
have  revenge ;  and  in  the  first  engagement  deserted  to  the  Scythians, 
and  m  conjunction  with  them  attacked  the  Parthians,  cut  their  army 
to  pieces,  killed  the  king,  and  ravaged  their  country.  In  this  battle 
the  Chmese  also  assist^  the  Scythians,  which  is  their  first  appear- 
ance abroajl,  which  history  records.  They  had  previously  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  country  in  their  wars  and  transactions. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

1 .  Polybius,  a  learned  historian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  ApoIIodorus,  a  Greek  grammarian. 

3.  Lucilius,  an  early  Roman  poet 

4.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  and  consuL 

5.  Sylla,  an  able  general,  eminent  fi)r  his  success  and  cra- 
cky in  war. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus,  a  Uberator  of  the  Jews,  and  father  of  tlie 
Asmonean  dynasty. 

§  1.  Polybius  was  a  natives  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.  He  was  initiated 
in  the  duties,  and  made  acquamted  with  the  qualifications  of  a  states* 
man,  by  his  father,  the  instructer  of  Philopcemen.  He  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  but  was  taken  and  brought  pri- 
soner to  Rome,  where  he  was  befriended  by  the  younger  Scipio. 

Polybius  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the  powerful  Romans,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  After  the  death 
of  Scipfo,  he  retired  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  died  in  his  82d  year, 
■bout  124  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  imiversal  historv  in  Greek,  divi- 
ded into  40  books,  ^hich  began  with  the  first  Punic  war,  and  finished 
whh  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by  Paulus. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  valuable  history  is  lost  Five  bpoks,  and 
numerous  fragments,  remain.    It  is  highly  authentic  and  accurate. 

2.  ApoIIodorus  flourished  about  115  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Athens,  besides  other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions  no- 
thing is  extant,  except  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valuable  work,  divided  into 
three  books. 

3.  Lucilius  was^  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Aurunca,<and  distingnished 
by  his  virtuous^  and  inoffensive  cnaracter.  He  is  considered  as  the 
first  great  satirical  writer  among  the  Romans,  and  indeed  as  the 
fonnder  of  satire.  He  was  superior  to  his  poetical  i>redecessors  at 
Rome ;  he  wrote  with  great  roughness  and  inelegance,  but  with  much 
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4.  MaritiB  was  born  of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents,  but  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  cruel  tyrants,  that  Rome  ever  beheld 
during  her  consular  government  He  became  seven  times  consuL 
He  destroyed  the  Ambrones,  Teutonea.  and  Cimbri,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  mvade  Italy,  and  raised  acivil  war, to  oopose  the  power  ol 
Sylla,  as  has  been  narrated  in  this  History.  He  Oied  B.  C.  86^  after 
he  had  filled  all  Rome  with  blood. 

Among  the  instances  which  are  mentioned  of  his  firmness,  this 
may  be  recorded.  A  swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
a  physician,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  off.  Marius  eave 
it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  without  a  distortion  of  the  &ce, 
and  without  a  groan.  The  physician  asked  the  other,  and  Marius 
gave  it  with  equal  composure. 

5.  Sylla  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius,  between  wh^m,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  most  bloody  wars  were  waged.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  but  was  poor  in  early  life.  He  afterwards  be- 
came immensely  rich.  He  first  entered  the  army  under  Marius,  as 
quaestor,  in  Numidia.  He  afterwards  had  the  administration  of  the 
Mithridatic  war. 

In  his  wars  with  Marius,  Sylla  acted  the  tyrant  to  a  terrible  ex- 
tent, and  the  streets  of  Rome  he  filled  with  devastation  and  blood. 
As  perpetual  dictator,  he  exax;ised  the  most  absolute  authority ;  but 
at  length  abdicated  and  died  at  PuteoU  of  a  most  loathsome  disease, 
hi  his  60th  year,  78  B.  C.  Mankind  have  never  understood  the  cause 
of  his  abdication.  He  and  Marius  both  sought  m  their  last  sickness 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  by  contmu^  mtoxication. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  after 
his  father.  He  restored  his  nation  to  independence,  firom  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Sjnria,  and  died  106  years  B.  C.  He  was  illus- 
trious by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  being  the  father  of  a  race  of  princes. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  a  son  of  the  same  name. 


PERIOD  X. 

TTic  period  of  RomanlAtercUure^  extending  from  thefim 
campaign  of  Julius  Coisar^  80  pears  B,  C.  to  the  nativitf^ 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

ROME. 
Sect.  I.  Rome«  at  the  cominencement  of  th\a  nmnA.  hnA 
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Before  these  dissensions  were  brought  to  a  close,  a  man  be- 
gau  to  appear  on  the  stage,  who  was  destined  to  destroy  the 
last  remnant  of  die  liberties  of  his  country.  This  man  waa 
Julius  Caesar.  In  his  first  military  enterprise,  80  years  B.  C, 
in  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  under  Thermus,  the  praetor  of  Asia, 
his  braver}'  and  talents  were  rewarded  with  a  civic  crown. 

Soon  after  tills  he  returned  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  for  a  time  refused  all  interference  in  the  feuds  w  hich  were 
then  prevailing.  Before  he  had  finished  his  studies,  however, 
he  raised  troops  to  repress  the  incursions  of  Mithridates,  and 
was  successful  in  saving  or  rescuing  several  of  the  eastern 
provinces  from  his  grasp. 

f  From  this  time  his  ambitious  views  were  too  apparent,  and  in  seek- 
ing office  and  popularity,  he  was  but  too  successftd.  He  had  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  who  was  persuaded  to  tet 
him  live,  though  that  tyrant  dreaded  Ctesar's  abilities. 

Caesar  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  and 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Cinna.  His  powerful  name  and  connex- 
ions he  strengthened,  by  arts  of  the  most  consummate  policy  and  ad- 
dress. His  powers  of  mind  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  excelled 
in  whatever  branch  of  pursuit  he  engaged. 

He  was  in  person  sl^ider,  tall,  and  delicate,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  in  Rome.  He  had  a  habit  of  running  his  finger 
rnider  the  nicely  adjusted  curls  of  his  head,  when  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic assemblies :  this  led  Cicero  to  remark,  "  that  one  would  hardly 
imagine  that  under  such  a  fine  exterior,  there  was  hatching  the  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  Rome." 

Of  his  feats  in  war,  and  the  important  part  he  acted  in  the  common- 
wealth, we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  in  following  the  order  of 
events. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  contention  broke  out  anew; 
fcr  the  terror  of  his  powder  had  created  a  short  interval  of  a 
dreadful  repose, 

Catidus  and  Lepidus  settled  their  difficulties  only  by  arms — 
and  the  War  of  Sertorious^and  the  Servile  War  ensued.  These, 
however,  were  safely  terminated  after  a  few  years.  The  war 
of  Sertorius  commenced  77  years  B.  C.  The  Servile  War 
commenced  73  years  B.  C. 

§  Leptdus,  who  was  consul,  wishing  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Sylla, 
was  opposed  by  his  colleague  Catulus.  To  carry  his  pomt  he  found 
It  necessary  to  use  force,  and  accordingly  he  raised  an  army  in  his 
government  of  GJaul,  with  which  he  approached,  in  hostile  array,  to- 
wards Rome. 

Catuhis,  to  whom  Pomp^y  and  his  forces  were  joined,  met  him  at 
the  Milvian  Bridge  two  miles  from  Rome,  and  gave  him  battle.  Jj^ 
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pidos  was  entirely  defeated,  and  escaping  into  Sardinia,  soon  died  of 
grief.    His  party,  however,  did  not  expire  with  him. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  still  remamed  in  Spai;i.  This  was  Ser- 
torius,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  been  bred  under  Marius,  his  equal 
m  courage — ^his  superior  in  virtue.  Banished  from  Rome  by  Sylla, 
he  had  found  a  refuge  in  Spain,  whither  all,  .who  fled  from  Sylla's 
cruelty,  resorted  to  him.  Having  gained  the  aifections  of  Its  warlike 
nhabitants,  he  resisted,  during  eight  years,  the  Roman  power. 

Metellus,  and  afterwards  Pompey,  were  sent  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
mission, but  he  often  came  off  victorious,  and  was  even  threatening 
to  invade  Italy,  when  he  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  his  lieutenants.  The  revolted  provinces  of  Spain  quicldy 
submitted  to  Pompey. 

The  Servile  War  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gladiators,  who  broke 
(torn  their  fencing-school  at  Capua,  and  having  drawn  a  number  of 
daves  after  them,  overthrew  the  force  that  was  sent  against  them, 
and  from  this  success,  their  number  soon  increased  to  an  army  of 
40,000  men. 

With  this  strength,  and  headed  by  Spartacus,  their  general,  they 
sustained  a  vigorous  war  of  three  years  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
and  even  talked  of  attacking  Rome ;  but  Crassus,  having  assembled 
all  the  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  among  them  Spartacus,  fighting  bravely 
to  the  last. 

3.  The  War  which  had  been  carried  on  against  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  which  Sylla  had  suspended  by  means  of  a  peace^ 
was  renewed  about  this  time,  72  years  B.  C.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  wars  which  the  Romans  ever  waged. 
Mithridates  defeated  the  successor  of  Sylla,  and  contracting 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  began  to  be  quite 
formidable  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

LucuUiis,  however,  an  experienced  general,  was  sent  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  in  several  engagements,  with  immense 
loss.  Tigranes  also  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arm  ;  and 
both,  doubtless,  would  have  been  obliged  soon  to  sue  for  peace, 
had  not  Lucullus,  by  means  of  intrigue,  been  deposed  fixm 
his  command,  and  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead. 

After  this,  Mithridates  met  with  success  again,  till  Pompey 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  this  powerful 
enemy  of  Rome.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  great  genera), 
the  Roman  arms  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  wai 
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he  had  Ifattlly  to  ocmtend,  was  an  antagomM  worAy 

respect    Pmnpey  had  already  become  a  favourite  hero  of  the  Bo- 

mau  people. 

He  haa  generally  been  successful  in  his  militaiy  enterprises,  and 
in  the  commission  which  he  had  recently  receiyed  of  managing  the 
war  a^[ainst  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  shewn  equal 
intrepidity  and  dulL  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  people  had  en- 
trusted to  him  the  sole  management  of  the  Mithrfflatic  war,  with  an 
almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  power  would  have  rendered  him  extremely  dangerous  to  tlie 
fiberties  of  his  country,  had  he  been  an  enemy  to  ttiose  liberties.  But 
though  highly  ambitious,  he  was  desirous  rather  of  glory  than  of  do- 
minion. He  wished  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  for  this  rea- 
son entered  into  a  contest  with  Crassus  for  the  favour  of  the  people, 
as  he  afterwards  fought  against  Caesar,  in  behalf  of  the  republic. 

In  the  Mithridatic  war  he  manifested  his  qualities  as  a  general 
He  first  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithridates.  But 
these  were  refused ;  and  the  king,  collecting  an  army  from  Uie  wrecks 
of  his  former  power,  was  about  to  carry  me  war  into  Armenia.  In 
this  projec-t,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged  to  flee. 

Pdmpey,  nevertheless,  overtook  him  before  he  had  time  to  pass  the 
Eiiphr^es.  It  was  then  night,  but  being  compelled  to  engage,  it  is 
said  the  moon,  shining  from  behind  the  Roman  army,  lengthened 
their  shadows  so  much,  that  the  archers  of  Mithridates  shot  Uieir  ar- 
rows at  these,  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

He  was  overthrown  with  great  loss  5  but  he  broke  through  the  Ro- 
man army  with  a  few  hundred  horse,  and  escaped.  Here,  after  wan- 
dmng^  through  the  forests  several  days,  leading  his  horse,  and  sub- 
asting  on  fruits  which  were  found  in  his  way,  he  met  with  a  few 
thousand  of  his  troops  that  had  survived  the  engagement,  who  con- 
dncted  him  to  one  of  his  magazines,  containing  the  treasures  deposi- 
ted to  support  the  war. 

After  this  he  sought  aid  from  several  princes ;  but  though  he  foiled 
m  this  attempt,  and  though  he  was  betrayed  by  his  unnatural  son,  he 
ftHl  aimed  at  great  designs,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  he  pro- 
jected the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  being  apprized  of 
h»  mtentions,  a  mutiny  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by  his  son. 

Being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  palace,  he  sent  to  his  son  for 
leave  to  depart,  with  offers  of  the  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  hiuL 
The  monster,  however,  denied  this  request,  and  sternly  conveyed  a 
message  to  the  old  man,  intimating  that  death  was  now  all  that  he 
eould  expect 

This  instance  of  filial  ingratitude  aggravated  all  his  other  calami- 
ties ;  and  he  sought  for  his  wives,  children,  and  himself,  a  voluntary 
death.  They  all  readily  consented  to  die  with  their  monaich,  rather 
fiian  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  captivity. 

4.  After  defeating  Mithridates,  Pompey  made  very  nurae- 
fous  and  extensive  conquests,  setting  up  and  deposing  kings 
At  his  pleasure.    He  at  length  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
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and  after  besieging  it  three  months,  took  it — ^12,000  of  its 
defenders  having  lost  their  Bves.  He  then  returned  to  Rome, 
enjoying  the  most  splendid  triumph  that  ever  entered  its 
gates,  61  years  B.  C. 

j  Darhis,  king  of  Media,  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  were  compel- 
led  to  submit  to  t\^  clemency  of  Pompey,  while  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  was  obli^  to  retire^  and  send  to  entreat  peace.  From 
thence,  extending  his  conquest  over  the  Thuneans  and  Arabians,  he 
reduced  all  Syria  and  Pontus  into  Roman  provinces. 

In  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  after  gratifying  his  curiosity  with  the 
holy  things  of  the  place,  hs  restored'  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood  and 
government,  and  took  Arfstobulus  wi&  him  to  grace  his  triumph. 
This  triumph  lasted  two  days.  In  it  were  exposed  the  names  of  19 
conquered  kingdomsL  800  cities  taken,  29  cities  repeopled,  and  1000 
castles  brought  to  acKnovfiedge  the  empire  of  Rome. 

The  treasures  that  were  brought  home  amounted  to  near  20,000,000 
of  our  money  ($ ;)  and  the  trophies  and  othervplendours  of  the  pn> 
cession,  were  sucli.  that  the  spc^stators  seemed  lost  in  the  magnificent 
profusion.  The  glory,  rather  than  the  real  prosperity  of  Rome,  was 
mcreased  by  these  victories.  While  Pompey  and  the  Roman  arms 
were  triumphant  abroad,  the  city  was  near  its  ruin,  by  means  of  a 
conspiracy  m  its  very  bosom. 

5.  Sergius  Catiline,  a  patrician  by  birth,  at  this  time,  (R  C. 
64)  plotted  the  downfall  of  his  country.  His  object  was  to 
rise  on  its  ruins  to  wealth  and  power ;  and  accordingly  asso- 
ciathig' with  him  a  number  of  ambitious,  profligate  characters 
like  himself,  he  hoped  to  throw  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  a  state 
of  tiunult  and  insurrection,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  was  consul,  frustrated  this 
horrible  project  Taking  the  necessary  precautions,  he  secured 
the  conspirators  that  were  in  Rome,  and  ordered  them  to  exe 
cuUon,  according  to  law.  Catiline,  who  had  flod,  soon  raised 
an  army,  and  coming  to  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  republic, 
he  was  overthrown,  and  himself  and  his  whole  army  were 
given  to  the  sword. 

Cicero,  by  his  abilities,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  was  raised  to  the  noost  enviable  height  of  glory  and  re- 
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Gfeaar,  who  was  abo  aspiring  after  the  same  disdnction,  soaght 
to  accomplish  his  object  by  uniting  these  rivak. 

This  union  he  brought  to  pass,  and  thus  he  avoided  making 
himself  an  enemy  to  eitiier  of  them,  and  enjoyed  the  favoui 
of  both.  From  a  regard  to  their  mutual  friend,  Pompey  and 
Crassufl  agreed  to  a  partition  of  power  with  Caesar,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  First  Triiunvirate,  B.  O.  59. 

Ctesar  was  chosen  consul  He  increased  his  popularity,  by 
a  division  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  strengthened 
bis  interest  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  coalition  between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Csesar,  constituted  a  power  distinct  from  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  dependent  on  both.  It  was  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  the  pubUc  liberties. 

7.  Having  divided  the  empire  between  them,  these  three 
mdividuals  prepared  for  their  respective  destinations.  Caosar. 
however,  previously  to  his  departure,  had  the  address  to  pro- 
cure the  banishment  of  Cicero  from  Rome,  and  thus  reipoved 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  career  of  ambition.  He  ac- 
complished this  object  by  means  of  his  partizans,  particu- 
larly Clodius,  the  tribune,  58  years  B.  O. 

The  pretext  for  this  base  act,  was  the  illegality  of  certain 
measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
Through  the  interest  of  Pompey,  however,  Cicero  was  at 
length  recalled  from  exile,  with  distinguished  honour. 

5  Cicero  continued  to  be  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  few  remaining 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  Romans,  if 
not  of  all  antiquity.  His  virtues  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  talents. 
He  appeared,  however,  to  have  one  foible,  and  that  was  vanity.  He 
desired  to  imite  in  his  character  incompatible  qualities ;  and  to  be 
thought  not  only  the  greatest  orator,  but  the  greatest  jester  in 
Rome. 

In  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  Caesar  had  reason  to  fear  him.  To 
proems  his  banishment  from  the  city,  he  favoured  the  designs  of 
C^ius,  who  was  Cicero's  inveterate  enemy,  and  in  this  he  was 
Joined  by  Pompey.  Clodius,  as  tribune,  caused  a  law  to  be  passed, 
importing  that  any  who  had  condemnea  a  Roman  citizen  unheard, 
ihoidd  hunself  be.banished.    This  was  designed  to  have  a  bearing 
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Pompey,  who  had  concurred  in  the  bonishaient  of  Cieefo.al 

*ength  saw  his  mistake  in  the  grpwing  reputation  and  power  of  nis 
Hvd,  Caesar.  To  prop  his  own  sinking  fojtunes.  he  needed  the  aid  of 
Cicero,  and  interceding  in  his  favour,  prociured  his  recall  to  R<mie^ 
57  B.  C. 

8.  CsBsar,  who  had  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul 
and  niyria,  nobly  sustained  the  military  glory  of  his  country, 
in  the  wars  which  he  waged  on  its  account.  In  Gaul,  Gkr^^ 
many,  and  Britain,  he  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His 
landing  on  the  British  isles,  and  his  success  in  subduing  the 
savage  and  hardy  natives,  is  a  memorable  event  in  history. 

His  invasion  of  Britain  took  place  65  years  B.  0.;  and  his 
subjugation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  was  effected 
at  two  different  times,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  54  B.  C.  But 
the  urgency  of  afiairs  at  home,  delayed  the  prc^ess  of  his 
arms  in  Britain. 

{  Cassar,  in  the  first  3rear  of  his  government,  subdued  the  Helvetii, 
who  had  left  their  own  country,  and  attempted  to  settle  themselves 
in  the  more  inviting  r^ons  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  number  perished.  The  Germans,  with  Ariovistus 
at  their  head,  were  next  cut  offT  The  Belg«,  Nervii,  the  Celtic 
Gauls.,  the  Suevi,  and  other  warlike  nations,  were  all  successively 
brought  under  subjection. 

At  length,  urged  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he  invaded  Britain. 
But  upon  approaching  the  shores,  he  found  them  covered  with  men 
to  oppose  his  landing,  and  it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  that 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight.  Having  obtained  otiier  advantages 
over  them,  and  bound  them  to  obedience,  he  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent during  winter  quarters,  meditating  a  return  in  the  sprinff. 

The  absence  of  the  conqueror  inspired  the  Britons,  naturally  fond 
of  liberty,  with  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Roman  power.  But  in 
a  second  expedition,  Caesar  so  intimidated  them  with  repeated  victo- 
ries, that  they  no  longer  resisted  in  the  plains,  but  fled  to  the  forests. 
Here^  however,  they  were  unsafe,  and  soon  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  suing  for  a  peace. 

In  the  course  of  nine  years  this  ambitious  general  and  waster  of 
hum*m  life  conquered,  together  with  Britain,  ^  that  country  which 
extenas  from  the  Meaiterranean  to  the  Grerman  sea.  It  is  said  that 
he  took  800  cities ;  subdued  800  difierent  states ;  overcame  3,000,000 
men,  1,000,000  of  whom  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  remainder 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  plaudits  of  the  world, 
how  little  glory  was  there  in  all  this ! 

9.  The  death  of  Crassus,  which  occurred  in  an  expedition 
nt^ainst  the  Parthians,  63  years  B.  C,  put  an  end  to  tho 
Triumvirate.  After  this  event,  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  whose 
union  was  far  from  being  sincere,  began  each  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  supreme,  undivided  dominion.  .  Both  were  extremely 
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powerful ;  but  Csesar  had  superior  talents,  and  an  invincible 
army  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  main  body  of  the  people 
were  also  in  &ivour  of  Ceesar  who  had  won  them  by  his  libe- 
rality. 

The  strength  of  Pompey  lay  in  the  &vour  of  the  consds, 
and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Roman  senate;  and  several  legions 
were  also  at  his  command.  In  attitudes  so  imposing,  and 
with  resources  so  vast,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  d^e- 
nerate  times,  each  should  be  encowaged  to  expect  the  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power. 

The  contest  for  superiority  was  not  long  a  contest  of  plans 
and  feelings  merely — it  soon  became  a  contest  of  blows.  The 
result  of  diis  terrible  civil  war  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  Pompey  and  the  republic.  At  Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly, 
Caesar  and  Pompey  met  in  battle,  in  which  Pompey  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men  killed,  and  24,000 
taken  prisoners,  48  years  B.  0.  Being  soon  after  in  the  power 
of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  proteo- 
•  tion,  he  was  basely  murdered. 

§  Near  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  govemment,  Cssar  applied 
to  the  senate  to  be  continued  in  his  authority.  This  application  the 
senate  refused.  Csesar  then  determined  to  appeal  to  arms  for  what 
he  chose  to  consider  as  his  right  Having,  by  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  engaged  the  services  of  his  army  in  his  favour,  he  began  to  draw 
towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  passing  the  Alps  with  his  third 
legion,  stopped  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
consuls,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  all  command,  if  Pom- 
pey would  show  equal  submission. 

But  the  senate-  being  devoted  to  Pompey,  was  determined  to  de- 
prive Cissar  of  his  command,  and  consequently  passed  a  decree,  b^ 
which  he  was  to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  if 
he  did  not  disband  his  army  within  a  limited  time. 

Ciesar,  nothing  at  all  intimidated  or  deterred  from  his  project, 
marched  his  army  to  the  Rubicon,  a  small  river  which  formed  the 
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force  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  aocordinffly  quitted  the  city,  and  led  his 
soldiers  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions.  From  that  place  he 
passed  over  at  length  into  Macedonia,  followed  by  the  consuls,  and  a 
large  body  of  the  senators.  At  the  same  time,  he  caused  levies  to  be 
raised  over  both  Italy  and  Greece. 

In  two  months,  Csesar  having  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy, 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy  of  most  of  the  people.  He 
secured  to  himself  the  supreme  authority  and  the  public  treasm-es 
and  having  made  profession  of  respect  for  the  citlziens  and  libertiet 
of  Rome,  and  adjusted  the  concerns  of  the  city,  he  left  it  in  a  fei» 
da3rs,  ana  set  out  to  take  the  field  against  his  enemies. 

The  lieutenants  of  Pompey  havuig  possession  of  Spain,  Caesai 
mardied  directly  thither,  leadme  his  army  again  over  the  lofty  Alpa 
In  the  course  of  40  days  he  subdued  the  whole  country,  and  return 
ed  victorious  to  Rome,  where,  during  his  absence,  he  had  been  noms 
naled  dictator.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  consul  alao.  His  dictator 
ship  he  relinquished  at  the  expiration  of  eleven  days. 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey's  preparations  were  such  as  became  th* 
crisis  which  was  approaching.  He  had  received  from  the  sovereigns 
of  the  East  very  considerable  supi)hes,  as  weD  as  the  assurance  of  thefar 
friendship.  He  was  master  of  nine  Italian  legions,  and  had  a  fleet  o/ 
600  large  ships,  under  the  conduct  of  an  experienced  commander. 

The  nobles  and  modt  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  flocleed  daily 
around  his  standard ;  and  he  had  at  one  time  above  200  senators  in 
his  camp,  among  whom  were  the  great  names  of  Cicero  and  Cata 
Pompey's  party  glorying  in  their  numbers  and  strength,  were  confi- 
dent  of  success. 

Caesar,  with  a  courage  bordering  on  rashness,  immediately  sought 
his  rival,  and  desired  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  Near  Dyrra- 
chium  the  opposing  armies  were  so  situated  that  it  became  necessary 
to  fight  The  result  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though  it  was  favoura- 
ble on  the  whole  to  Pompey,  who  afterwards  led  hS  troops  to  Phar- 
salia. 

Previously  to  this  encounter,  a  circumstance  took  place,  displa3rinfl 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Csesar.  For  tl^e  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrivd 
of  a  reinforcement,  he  conceived  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Brun- 
dusium  in  the  night,  by  embarking  in  a  fisherman's  boat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Apsus.  This  he  accordingly  did  with  great  secrecy, 
havuig  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  slave. 

Wlien  they  had  rowed  off  a  considerable  way,  the  wind  suddenly 
changed  against  them— 4he  sea  began  to  rise  in  billows,  and  the  storm 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  fii^erman,  who  had  rowed 
all  night  with  extreme  labour,  was  often  mclined  to  put  back,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  his  passenger.  At  length,  however,  he  conceived 
himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  he  was  too  distant  from  land  to 
hope  for  making  good  his  return. 

In  this  moment  of  despair  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  oar,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when  Caesar  discovering 
himself,  commanded  him  to  row  boldly—"  Fear  nothing,"  cried  he. 
^you  carry  Cssar  and  his  fortune."  llie  fisherman  was  encourageo 
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to  proceed,  but  the  wind  finally  forced  them  to  make  for  land,  and 
return. 

Soon  alter  the  affair  at  Dyrrachinm,  the  hostile  armies  found  them- 
•elves  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Caesar  invited  and  provoke^  a 
bottle,  by  all  the  arts  in  his  power.  Pompey  had  secured  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  it  was  by  the  artifice  of  decamping  and  indo- 
emg  the  enemy  to  follow  him,  that  Caesar  drew  him  from  it 

When  Caesar  perceived  the  effect  of  his  stratagem,  with  joy  in  his 
countenance  he  informed  his  soldiers  that  the  hour  was  come  which 
was  to  crown  their  glory,  and  terminate  their  fatigues.  His  forces, 
however,  were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  Pompfey,  who  led  an 
army  of  45,000  footmen,  and  7000  horse,  while  the  troops  of  Caesar 
did  not  number  more  than  23,000  men,  only  1000  of  whom  were 
cavalry.    But  they  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  Pompey.- 

Awful  was  the  moment  of  meeting.  The  armies  were  both  Roman, 
mingled  mdeed  with  foreigners,  and  the  first  in  the  world— the  leaders 
were  consummately  brave,  and  the  interest  at  stake  was  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  Every  heart  was  fired  and  every  arm  nerved.  The  generals 
both  addressed  their  armies  previously  to  the  engagement,  and  urged 
them  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  ancient  bravery. 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  part  of  Caesar.  But  the  cavalry  of 
Pompey  were  too  numerous  for  their  adversaries.  Caesar^s  men  were 
fon^  to  retire.  Their  general  had  foreseen  this  result,  a{id  had  made 
the  requisite  disposition  of  his  forces.  Six  cohorts  in  reserve,  who 
bad  been  ordered  to  discharge  their  javelins  at  the  faces  of  Pompey's 
cavalry,  were,  at  this  crisis,  brought  up  to  the  engagement.  The  sin- 
gle circumstance  of  the  manner  of  their  fighting  determined  the  fate 
of  the  battle.  Pompey's  cavalry,  who  consisted  of  the  younger  part 
of  \he  Roman  nobility,  valued  themselves-  upon  their  beauty,  and 
dreaded  a  scar  in  the  face,  more  than  a  wound  in  the  body.  They 
were  therefore  frightened  from  the  field  by  the  imusual  mode  of  at* 
taek,  and  thus  the  day  was  lost  to  Pompey  and  the  republic. 

T^e  loss  of  Caesar  was  mconsiderable,  200  men  only  being  slain. 
His  clemency  towards  his  vanquished  enemies  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  he  incoi^rated  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
to  the  senators,  and  Roman  knichts,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  gave 
Uberty  to  retire  whithersoever  they  pleased.  The  letters  which  Pom- 
pey had  received  from  several  persons  who  wished  to  be  thought  neu- 
tral, Caesar  coramilted  to  the  flames  without  reading  them,  as  Pom- 
ntrtr  KoH  ^oTiG  unnn  a  former  occasion. 
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a  coii)5iden^>Ie  time  life  nppeaxed  to  be  extinguished.  At  length  re 
covering  herself,  she  ran  quite  through  the  city  to  the  sea-side.  Pom- 
pey  received  her  without  speaking  a  word,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
ported her  in  his  arms,  with  silent  anguish.  "When  words  found 
their  way,  the  tenderest  expressions  of  affection  and  grief  were  mu- 
tually uttered. 

But  it  became  necessary  to  flee,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
they  sought  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  whose  father  had  formeriy 
found  in  Pompey  a  benefactor.  The  mmisters  of  the  king  wishing 
to  court  the  favour  of  Caesar,  basely  proposed  to  receive  and  then 
murder  their  guest,  as  he  approached  the  snore.  This  diabolical  coun- 
sel prevailing,  Achillas,  and  Septimius,  the  latter  by  birth  a  Roman, 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  sight  of  Cornelia,  as  Pompey  arose  to  fi[o 
ashore,  supporting  himself  upon  his  freedman's  arm,  Septimius  st^i- 
bed  him  in  the  back ;  when  the  warrior,  perceiving  what  would  be  hia 
fate,  silently  resigned  himself  to  it,  at  the  same  time  muffling  his  face 
with  his  robe. 

The  freedman  of  Pompey,  after  the  people  had  retired,  found  the 
means  of  burning  the  body  of  his  master,  from  which  the  head  had 
l.een  separated,  and  over  the  tomb  the  following  inscription  was 
afterwards  placed :  "  He  whose  merits  deserve  a  temple,  can  now 
Fcarcely  fin4a  grave."  Ccesar  soon  reached  Egypt;  but  the  head  of 
Pompey,  w^hich  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  and  from  which 
he  turned  his  face  in  horror,  informed  him,  that  he  had  now  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  man  who  haa  so  lately  contended  wiQi  him  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

10.  War  was  Ccesar's  element  He  found  an  occaBion  of 
gratifying  his  ruling  passion  in  Egypt.  In  a  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  be  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  latter,  and  at  length  brought  Egypt  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  48  B.  C.  In  two  years  after,  he  subdued  Phamaces, 
king  of  Pontus. 

§  Cleopatra,  though  sister  to  Ptolemy,  was  nevertheless  married  to 
him,  and  both  jointly  held  the  throne.  The  ambition  of  Cleopatra 
prompted  her  to  aspire  after  undivided  authority.  The  charms  of 
lier  person  were  unequalled,  and  conquering  even  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  they  engaged  him  in  a  war  which  was  alike  easy  and  de- 
sirable. After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  Capsar,  forgetful  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  character,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  in  the  com- 
pany of  Cleopatra. 

From  such  a  course,  however,  he  soon  broke  ofl^  for  hearing  of  the 
revolt  of  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  who  had  seized  upon  Chal- 
cis  and  Armenia,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  In  the  battle  of  Zela,  be 
signally  chastised  the  offending  monarch.  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conque^ 
erf,'  is  the  expressive  language  m  which  his  report  was  conveyed  to 
the  Roman  senate. 

11.  Leaving  the  scene  of  conquest  in  the  East,  Caesar  bait- 
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lenad  to  Rome,  where  his  presence  was  greally  needed.  An- 
tony, who  acted  as  his  deputy,  had  created  disturbances  which 
Cfi^ar  oalj  could  quell.  Italy  was  divi^ted,  and  the  party  q( 
Pompey  was  yet  extremely  formidable.  Ceesar,  however,  soon 
restored  tranquillity  to  Rome. 

But  at  this  time  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  with  Cato  and 
Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  Africa,  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania; thither  Ceesar hastened,  and  at  Thepsus,  meeting  them 
ni  battle,  overthrew  tliem  with  Utde  or  no  loss  cm  his  side. 
Scipio,  in  attempting  to  escape  into  Spain,  fell  among  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain.  Cato,  confining  himself  in  Utica,  at 
first  thought  of  resisting  the  victorious  Caesar,  but  finding  his 
fdlowers  irresolute,  he  deliberately  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
This  event  finisliing  the  war  in  Africa,  Csesar  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  45  years  B.  C.  By  an  unparalleled  display 
of  magnificence  and  by  unbounded  liberality,  he  courted  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Almost 
every  honour  and  title  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
styled  father  of  his  country,  was  created  perpetual  dictator, 
received  the  title  of  emperor,  and  tus  person  was  declared 
sacrcML 

f  The  story  of  Cato  is  deeply  tragical  This  extraordinary  man  dis- 
played at  once  the  firmness  and  the  depravity  of  his  nature.  When 
he  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  animate  his  soldiers  against  Caesar, 
he  resolved  to  die.  After  supping  cheerfully,  he  came  into. his  bed- 
chamber, where  he  laid  himself  down,  and  with  deep  attention,  read 
some  time  Plato's  Dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  sotd. 

Perceiving  soon  that  his  sword  had  been  removed  from  the  head  of 
his  bed,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  it  of  his  domestics ;  but  while 
he  was  like  to  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  them,  his  son,  who  had 
caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  entered  with  tears,  and  besought  him,  in 
the  most  humble  and  affectionate  manner,  to  change  his  resolution  ; 
bnt  receiving  a  stem  reprimand,  he  desisted  from  his  persuasions. 

His  sword  being  at  length  handed  to  him,  his  tranquillity  returned, 
and  he  cried  ont,  "  Now  am  I  master  of  m3rself."  He  th^  took  up 
the  book  again,  which  he  read  twice  over,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  Upon  wakinc,  he  made  some  inquiry  of  one  of  his  ueedmen, 
respecting  his  friends,  and  then  shutting  himself  up  in  the  room 
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Caesar  subdued  the  remnant  of  his  enemies  in  Spain.  Hero 
turned  to  Rome  to  receive  new  demonstrations  of  the  almosi 
slavish  homage  of  its  citizens. 

Finding  himself  in  peace,  he  turned  his  attention  more  than 
ever  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire.  He  affected  gr^it 
moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently eager  of  its  acquisition.  He  however  turned  it  to  a 
good  account  He  made  no  discriminations  between  his 
friends  and  foes  :  he  was  liberal  alike  to  both.  He  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  undertook  to  level  several 
mountains  in  Italy,  and  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  impro- 
ved the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  reformed  the  calendar,  and 
meditated  distant  conquests. 

13.  His  brilliant  course,  however,  was  destined  shortly  to 
end.  He  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  royalty ;  and  though 
many  of  the  people  felt  greatly  obliged  by  his  clemency  and 
munificence,  yet  they  detested  the  name  of  king.  This  cir- 
cumstance urged  60  of  the  senators,  who  were  actuated  by 
the  love  of  liberty,  though  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
impelled  also  by  private  resentment,  to  league  tc^ther  with 
a  vi^w  to  deprive  him  of  his  hfe.  This  they  accomplished  in 
the  senate  house  on  the  ides  (16th)  of  March,  in  the  56th  yeai 
of  his  age,  44  B.  C. 

§  Cssar  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  monarch ;  and  though  he  might 
in  the  first  instance,  have  ambitiously  sought  it,  yet  it  was  confen«i 
or  allowed  by  the  free  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  name  of  king 
was  not  to  be  endured.  The  particular  occasion  of  envy  or  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  Caesar,  oi 
rising  from  his  seat,  when  the  senate  was  conferring  upon  him  some 
special  honours. 

From  that  time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was  about  to  take 
the  title  of  king.    Wh<5ther  such  was  his  purpose  cannot  now  be  de- 
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lifwed  him  a  memorial,  bm  Cssar  gave  it,  with  other  papen,  to  one 
of  his  secretaries,  without  readimr  it 


As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  plao&  the  conspirators  came  near  him 
mider  pretence  of  salutmg  him ;  and  Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them, 
pretenaing  to  sue  for  his  brother's  pardon,  approached  in  a  suppliant 
posture,  and  so  near  as  to  take  hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  which 
ppsreiited  Cieaar  firom  rising. 

This  was  the  signal  agreed  on.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  stabbed 
him,  though  sli^htfy,  in  Uie  shoulder.  Ceesar  instantly  turned  round 
and  wounded  him  m  the  arm.  However,  the  conspirators  were  now 
an  in  action,  and  surrounded  him.  He  received  a  second  stab  in  the 
breast,  while  Cassias  wounded  him  in  the  face.  Still  he  defended 
himseir  with  great  vigour,  rushing  among  them,  and  throwing  down 
soch  as  oppowd  him,  till  seeing  Brutus  who  had  struck  a  dagger  in 
his  thigh,  he  yielded  himself  to  his  fate,  first  exclaiming  to  his  mend, 
m  a  subdued  and  languishing  tone,  "  And  you,  too,  my  son !" 

He  fell,  covered  with  his  robe,  before  him,  and  pierced  wilh  23 
wounds. 

The  character  of  a  despot  and  conqueror,  as  such,  is  to  be  detest- 
ed. Casar  enslaved  his  country,  and  waded  to  dominion  through 
rivers  of  blood.  His  elevation  cost  the  lives  of  1,200,000  human  ^ 
ings.  We  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  con- 
duct, and  to  regret  that  transcendant  talents  (for  such  he  possessed) 
flhomd  have  b^n  perverted  to  so  base  a  purposa 

TTie  darkness  of  this  picture  is  however  relieved  by  some  lines  of 
light— if  it  were  not  so,  Cdbsar  would  have  been  a  monster.  Besides 
the  splendid  endowments  of  his  genius,  he  was  distinguished  by 
liberality,  clemency,  and  modesty.  He  always  spared  a  vanquidied 
enemy;  and  perhaps  no  despot,  in  his  personal  ieelinp[8  and  private 
diaracter,  was  ever  more  amiable.  How  much  then  is  it  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  such  qualities  should  have  been  united  to  an  insatiable  am- 
bitkm! 

14.  The  death  of  Ceesar  produced  an  unheard  of  crisis  ia 
human  aiTairB.  There  was  no  longer  any  tyrant,  yet  liberty 
was  extinct ;  for  the  causes  which  destroyed  it  kept  it  Irc^n 
reviving.  The  senate  and  people  mutually  distrusted  each 
other.  There  was  a  very  general  feding  of  sorrow  and  in- 
digoAtion  among  the  latter  at  the  murder  of  Caesar,  nor  could 
the  senate  at  all  mitigateor  repress  it. 

Hark  Antony,  a  man  of  consummate  military  talents,  but 
prc^gate  in  the  extreme,  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Ciesar 
m  the  forum.  This  sight,  together  with  the  bloody  robe,  pro- 
duced an  electric  efle^  on  the  multitude,  which  was  height- 
ed  to  an  excessiye  degree,  by  means  of  an  artful  and  inflam- 
matory harangue  delivered  by  Antony  on  the  occasion.  The 
coDspiraUxB  were  obliged  to  flee  the  city  in  order  to  save  their 
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At  this  juncture,  (43  B.  O.)  a  second  triumviiate  was  ftnxi^ 
ed,  consisting  of  Antony,  already  mentioned,  Lepidus,  who 
was  immensdy  rich,  and  Octavius,  afterwards  surnamed  Au- 
gustus, who  was  Caesar's  grand  nephew  and  adopted  heir. 
This  was  a  most  bloody  triumvirate.  As  tliey  divided  the 
supreme  authority  among  themselves,  by  conc^  they  stipu- 
lated that  all  their  respective  enemies  should  be  destroyed, 
though  those  might  happen  to  be  the  best  friends  of  each  as- 
sociate who  was  re(]|uired  to  sacrifice  them. 

§  Lepidus  gave  up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  one  of  hy 
colleagues.  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius ; 
and  Augustus,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  great  Cicero. 
Three  hundred  senators,  and  2000  Roman  knights,  besides  multitudes 
of  worthy  citizens,  were  included  in  this  horrible  proscription. 

15.  The  conspirators  were  not  suffered  long  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Csesar.  Octavius  and  Antony 
now  marched  against  them  in  Thrace,  where  they  had  a  for- 
midable army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  An  engagement  took  place  at  Philippi,  42  years 
JB.  C,  whidli  decided  the  &te  of  the  empire.  It  was  won  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  or  rather  by  Antony  alone,  for  Octa- 
vius was  destitute  not  only  of  military  talents,  but  even  of 
personal  bravery. 

■  The  death-blow  was  now  given  to  Roman  liberty.  The 
republican  party  was  entirely  subdued,  and  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, its  leaaers,  escaped  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  only  by  a 
voluntary  death. 

{  The  loss  of  the  battle  at  I%ilippi  by  the  republicans,  was  occisioii- 
ed  principally  through  the  hasty  de«)air  of  Cassius.  Brutus,  on  his 
part,  had  been  victorious.— Cassius  had  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but 
would  have  been  relieved  by  Brutus,  had  he  not  ordered  hims^  to 
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Mitoty^hereqaestedthelaUertopiitaiiendtohifllife.  Aftermndi 
aolicitation  Strato  reluctantly  sussented,  and  averting  his  face,  pre- 
sented the  sword's  point  to  Brutus,  who  threw  himself  upon  i^  and 
immediately  expired. 

Octavius  being  sick  at  this  time,  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Phf- 
lippi.  Indeed  his  presence,  had  it  b^n  afibrded,  would  have  been  of 
little  service  to  the  combatants,  since  he  possessed  neither  skill  nor 
courage.  He  had,  however,  gamed  a  large  share  of  popularity  with 
tte  Roman  people,  partly  on  account  of  his  name,  and  his  rdation- 
^ip  to  Caesar,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
tccoraplishments.    Theie  were  in  the  highest  degree  prepossessing, . 

He  was  destined,  bs  will  soon  appear,  to  be  much  more  successful 
than  the  other  Triumviri,  and  even  at  length  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  einpire. 

16.  The  power  of  the  Triumviri  being  established  upon 
the  miDs  of  the  commonwealth,  they  began  to  think  of  en- 
jiTying  the  homage  to  which  they  had  aspired.  Lepidus,  how- 
ever, was  soon  deposed  and  ban^hed.  Antony  took  his  way 
to  the  East,  where,  at  Athens,  he  spent  some  time  in  philoso- 
phic retirement,  and  afterwards  passed  torn  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  contribu- 
tions, and  giving  away  crowns  with  capricious  insolence. 
MThile  Octavius,  with  consummate  art,  was  increasing  his  fa- 
vour with  the  people  by  his  munificence,  and  contriving  the 
means  of  attaining  to  supreme  power. 

$  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  there  were  properly' 
four  individuals  at  this  period,  who  were  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
empira  Some  time  arter  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate^ 
Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  admitted  to  a  share 
•f  the  authority  and  possessions  of  the  state^  in  connexion  with  the 
trramvirL 

An  occasion  of  war  soon  occurring,  Octavhishad  the  good  foctnne 
to  defeat  Pompey  in  a  naval  engagement,  through  the  skill  and  in- 
trepidity of  Agrippa,  his  friend  and  associate  in  war.  This  event  oc- 
amed  32  years  B.  O.  Augustus  had  now  no  competitor  for  the  em- 
|Hie  of  the  world,  save  Muk  Antony. 

17.  Antony  having  summoned  Cleqpatra,  queen  rf  Egypt, 
to  answer  for  her  disaffection  to  the  Roman  cause,  v»ras  caught 
in  the  tcnls  of  love  by  the  artifices  of  the  beautiful  queen.  In 
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ittCter  embraced  the  opportunity,  which  he  had  eagerly  do- 
0ired,  of  declaring  war  against  him. 

An  immense  armament,  principally  naval,  (the  land  for- 
ces being  merely  spectators,)  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Actimn,  on  the  coast  of  Eoirus,  31  years  B.  C.  The  conflict 
was  decisive.  Cleopatra,  wno  attended  Antony,  deserted  liim 
with  her  galleys,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement. 

Such  was  his  infatuation,  that  he  immediately  followed 
her,  leaving  his  fleet,  which  after  a  contest  of  some  hours, 
3rielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius.  The.  conqueror  pursued 
the  fugitives  to  Egjrpt ;  and  the  infamous  Clw>patra  proflered 
terms  to  Octavius,  including  the  surrender  of  her  kingdom 
and  the  abandonment  of  Ajitony. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  wt  resistance,  Antony  antici 
pated  his  doom  by  falling  on  his  sword.     Cleopatra  also  sooi^ 
after  saw  ftt  to  frustrate  the  design  of  Octavius,  whicli  was  to 
carry  her  in  chains.to  Borne  as  an  ornament  to  his  triiunph, 
by  seeking  a  voluntary  death. 

Octavius  was  now  left  without  a  rival,  \idth  the  government 
of  Rome  in  his  hands.  Egypt,  which  had  existed  a  kingdom 
from  immemorial  ages,  from  this  time  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  30  years^  B.  C. 

§  The  story  of  Cleopatra  will  be  briefly  told  under  the  history  of 
Efhrpt  for  this  period.  Antony,  her  lover,  bad  few  superiors  in  war, 
%nd  he  was  the  idol  of  his  array.  He  was,  however,  profligate  in  the 
extreme,  and  his  in&tuated  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Egyptian 
mieen,  while  it  showed  the  native  strength  and  tenderness  of  his  pa»* 
nons,  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character  as  a  hero. 
His  weakness  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  preTented 
the  acqoisition  of  universal  empire,  which  he  might  perhaps  have 
otherwise  obtained. 

In  the  struggle  between  Antonv  and  Octavius.  the  strength  of  the 
Bast  and  of  the  West  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  Antony's  force 
composed  a  body  of  100,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse;  while  his  fleet 
amotinted  to  000  ships  of  war.  The  army  of  Octavius  mustered  but 
80,000  foot,  but  equalled  his  adversary  in  the  number  of  his  cavalry ; 
while  his  fleet  was  only  half  as  large  as  Antony's ;  but  the  ships 
were  better  built  and  better  manned. 
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18.  TJie  Roman  empire  had  now  bectome  the  largest 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen  :•  and  Octavius,  now  named 
Augustus,  holding  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  was,  in 
eSect,  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Ro 
mop^  people.  During  a  long  administration  he  almost  ef^u:«d 
the  memory  of  his  former  cruelties,  and  seemed  to  consult 
only  the  good  of  his  subjects. 

His  reign  constituted  the  era  of  Roman  taste  and  eenius, 
imder  the  auspices  of  Meceenas,  his  chief  minister,  who  was 
the  most  eminent  patron  of  letters  recorded  in  history. 

Seventeen  years  before  tlie  close  of  his  Ufe  and  reign,  ac- 
according  to  the  true  computation,  (not  the  vulgar  era,)  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  Judea^<— an 
event  more  impoitant  than  any  other  that  ever  took  place  in 
our  world. 

$  Augustus  pursued  a  pacific  course,  and  restored  order  to  the  state 
During  the  period  of  his  administration  of  tbe  government,  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  which  was  shut  only  at  the  prevalence  of  general  peace, 
was  closed  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Ponic  war,  and  only  the  third  time  from  the  buildmg  of  Rome,  It  was 
precisely  at  this  happy  and  sii)gular  crisis  of  human  affairs,  that  the 
birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour  happened. 

The  administration  of  Aujrustus  was  however  fatal  to  liberty; 
though  that  circumstance  itself  tended  to  general  tranquillity,  since 
the  corruption  of  manners  required  the.  most  absolute  restraint.  By 
masterly  strokes  of  policy,  he  united  all  interests  and  reconciled  a 
diflerences.  He  disguised  his  new  despotism,  under  names  familiar 
and  allowed  by  that  constitution  which  he  had  destroyed. 

He  claimed  to  himself  the  title  of  emperor,  to  preserve  authority 
over  the  army ;  he  caused  himself  to  be  created  tribune,  to  manage 
the  people ;  and  prince  of  the  senate,  to  govern  that  body.  After  he 
had  fixed  himselr  in  the  government,  he  long  hesitated  whether  he 
^ould  restore  to  Home  its  liberty,  or  retain  his  present  situation.  The 
examples,  and  the  differing  fortunes  of  Sylla  and  Cseaer,  were  before 
him,  and  operatai  on  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Disclosing  his  feelings  lo  Agrippa,  who  had  assisted  him  in  gaining 
the  empire,  and  to  Mecaenas,  his  principal  minister  and  adviser,  the 
former  suggested  the  wisdom  of  his  resigning  it— the  latter  dissuaded 
him  from  taking  such  a  step.  Tlie  opmion  of  Mecaenas,  as  it  was  on 
the  whole  more  agreeable  to  Augustus,  was  followed,  and.  perhaps 
mankind  have  little  reason  to  regret  it,  considermg  what  was  the 
twful  corruption  of  the  times. 

Through  the  counsels  of  this  great  minister,  Augustus  fostered 
teaming  and  the  arts  to  the  highest  deffree,  and  specimens  of  human 
inteUect  then  appeared*  which  have  rarSy  been  equalled  among  man- 
kind. Genius  eigoyed  all  the  rewards  and  all  the  consideration  that 
it  could  claim.  .  r-        t 
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The  authority  which  Augustus  usurped,  fae^  from  policy,  accepted 
only  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  ten,  and  sometimes  for  only 
five  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it  was  regularly  be- 
stowed upon  him  again. 

His  situation,  w£ch  was  above  all  equality,  generated  virtues  to 
whid^  in  all  probability,  he  was  naturally  a  stranger.  He  sometimes 
condescended  to  plead  before  the  proper  tribunals,  for  those  h%  de- 
sired to  protect,  for  he  suffered  the  Jaws  to  have  their  proper  course. 
One  of  his  veteran  soldiers  entreated  his  protection  in  a  law-suit. 
Augustus,  takmg  little  notice  of  his  request,  desired  him  apply  to  an 
advocate.  ''  Ah !"  replied  the  soldier,  "  it  was  not  by  proxy  that  I 
served  you  at  the  battle  of  Actium." 

This  reply  p  eased  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  in 
person,  and  gained  it  for  him. 

He  was  so  aflable,  that  he  returned  the  salutations  of  the  meanest 
person.  One  day  a  person  presented  him  with  a  petition,  but  with 
80  much  awe,  that^  Augustus  was  displeased  with  his  meanness. 
"  What !  friend,"  cried  he,  "  you  seem  as  if  you  were  offering  some- 
thing to  an  dephant,  and  not  to  a  man :— be  bolder." 

A  part  of  his  long  reign  of  more  than  40  years  belongs  to  modem 
history,  but  we  may  here  speak  of  it  as  entire.  During  the  whole  of 
it  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  The  wars  which  were  carried  on 
in  the  distant  provinces  aimed  rather  at  enforcing  submission,  than 
at  extending  dominion.  He  was  however  successful  in  almost  all  of 
them.  The  defeat  of  his  general^  Varus,  in  Germany,  was  the  most 
serious  dlraster  which  he  experienced.  The  choicest  troops  of  the 
empure  constituted  the  army  of  Varus,  and  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
in  Uie  forests  of  that  country. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Augustus  was  less  happy  and  fortunate,  than 
as  master  of  the  Roman  people.  His  wife,  Livia,  was  an  imperious 
woman,  and  controlled  him  at  her  pleasure.  Her  son^  Tiberius,  who 
at  length  succeeded  to  the  empire,  possessed  a  suspicious  and  obsti- 
nate temper,  and  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  banished  him 
for  five  years  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But  his  daughter,  Julia,  by 
his  former  wife,  afflicted  him  more  than  all  the  rest,  through  her  ex- 
cessive lewdnese  The  very  court  where  her  father  presided,  was 
not  exempt  from  ner  debaucheries. 

Augustus  lost  a  favourite  son,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  t^ken  off  by 
poison,  lest  he  should  supplant  Tiberius.  The  emperor  was  often 
neard  to  exclaim,  "  How  happy  should  I  have  been  had  I  never  had 
a  wife  or  children !"  He  died  during  an  absence  front  Rome,  at  Nola, 
ofady8entery,mthe76thyearof  hisage,  after  reigning41  years,  14  A.  C* 

19.  Little  is  to  be  said,  separately,  of  the  history  of  other 
nations  during  this  period,  as  they  were  mostly  swallowed  up 
in  the  Roman  empire.  We  can  notice  only  two  or  three,  and 
thrae  are  very  much  blended  with  the  Roman  history,  being 
included  in  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces  before  the 
end  of  the  present  period.    First,  Judea  comes  under  review. 
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JUDEA. 

The  Jews  at  this'time  were  ruled  by  the  sacerdotal  and 
royal  family  of  the  Maccabees,  under  the  title  of  the  As- 
inonean  dynasty,  but  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
independent  existence.  When  Pompey  came  to  Jerusalem 
to  sc^e  the  affairs  of  Judea,  he  restored  Hyrcanus  with  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Jews,  and  conferred  the  government  of  the 
country  on  Antipater,  an  Tdumean  proselyte,  63  years  B.  C. 

§  In  the  civil  wars  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey.  the  former  sent 
Arotobnlus,  whom  Pompey  had  carried  captive  to  Rome,  into  Judea, 
to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  (Caesar's)  cause,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
enemies.  At  the  same  time  Pompey  oraered  his  son  Alexander  to 
be  beheaded. 

20.  After  one  other  revolution  in  the  perscoi  of  Hyrcanus^ 
(be  family  of  the  Herodians  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ju- 
dea. Herod,  called  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater,  was  declared 
king  of  that  country,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  37 
years  B.  C  His  reign  was  splendid,  but  distinguished  by  a 
singular  degree  of  profligacy. 

{  Some  time  after  his  establishment  on  the  throne,  Herod^  in  order 
to  please  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  haa  married, 
9Ppoinfted  her  brother,  Aristobulus,  Hiffh  Priest ;  but  perceiving  that 
he  was  much  beloved  by  the  Jews,  he  caused  him  to  be  drowned 
while  bathing.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
meet  Augustus,  who  confirmed  his  title  of  king  of  Judea.  Upon  his 
return  he  condemned  to  death  his  wife,  Marianme,  and  her  mother, 
Alexandra. 

From  this  hour  his  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  misery  and  fero- 
city. At  the  instigation  of  his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Aris- 
to^us  and  Alexander,  his  children  by  Mariamne,  and  the  next  year 
Antipater  himself  experienced  the  same  late.  His  last  moments  also 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  children  of  Bc^ehem  and  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  sliiin,  in  the  hope  that  the 
mlant  Jesus  Christ  would  faJl  among  them. 

EGYPT. 

21.  The  family  of  the  Lagidae,  contmued  to  rule  Egypt 
Alexander  U.  was  on  the  throne  at  the  conunencemeot  of  this 
period.  Cleopatm  was  the  last  sovereign.  The  intermediate 
sovere^ns  were  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Berenice,  and  Ptolemy 
Dionysnis,  who  reigned  for  a  time  jointly  with  Cleopatra. 

With  the  death  of  this  queen  ended  the  family  of  the  La- 
gidc,  after  having  ruled  in  Egypt  about  294  years.  Egypt 
was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  a 
httUx  sent  tbither  {torn  Rome,  30  years  B.  C. 
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i  Ptolemy  Dionysius  was  13  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  by  whose  will  he  was  nocninaled  to  the  succession,  on  condi- 
tion of  tus  marrying  his  sister  Cleopatnu  then  17  years  of  age.  The 
Romans  were  appointed  guardians  oi  these  children.  Cleopatra 
married  her  brother,  and  they  reigned  jointly,  till,  dissatisfied  with 
the  Roman  ministry,  she  retired  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  where  she 
raised  an  army,  and  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Pelusmm,  to  give 
battle  to  the  ministers  of  her  husband. 

At  this  moment,  as  we  have  before  learned,  Pompey,Yanquished  at 
Pharsalia,  took  refuge  in  Alexandria,  and  was  assassmated  by  order 
of  Ptolemy.  Julius  Caesar,  pursuing  his  rival,  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, and  endeavoured  to  compromise  the  differences  between  the 
king  and  the  queen.  For  a  short  time  they  were  reconciled ;  but 
Ptolemy,  renemnff  the  war  not  long  afterwards,  was  defeated  and 
drowned  in  the  Nue. 

Cleopatra  then  married  her  youngest  brother,  a  boy  of  eleven  yean 
of  age,  and  already  affianced  to  his  sister  Arsinoe.  Him,  however, 
she  soon  poisoned,  43  B.  C. ;  and  assumed  the  sole  government.  After 
the  arrival  of  Mark  Antony  in  Egypt,  and  his  captivation  by  Cleo- 
patra, her  character  became  stUl  more  remarkable  for  corrup- 
tion. The  beauties  of  her  person  were  mcomparable ;  and  in  polite 
learning,  in  brilUancy  of  wit,  and  in  tunefulness  of  voice  in  her  con- 
versation, she  was  as  irr^istible  as  in  her  personal  charms.  These 
qualities,  joined  to  an  extreme  profligacy  of  mannera,  rendered  her 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  virtue  that  ever  lived. 

When  summoned  to  present  herself  before  Antony  for  the  first- 
thne,  her  appearance  was  so  splendid  and  fascmating,  that  the  Ro- 
TBum  warrior  rather  adored  than  judged  her.  Every  decoration  was 
employed  to  heighten  the  most  consummate  loveliness  of  features,  and 
gcacefulnefls  of  motion.  Holding  Antony  in  the  chams  of  a  base 
passion,  she  ruled  him  at  her  pleasure. 

The  profhsion  of  riches  displayed  at  her  feasts  was  astonishing. 
Antony  holding  the  wealth  of  plimdered  provinces,  with  his  utmost 
fifibrts  could  not  equal  the  queen  in  the  sumptuousness  of  her  enter- 
tainments. It  was  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  incident  mentioned 
by  Pliny  occurred. 

Cleopatra,  having  laid  a  considerable  wager  that  she  could  expend 
more  than  50,000/.  upon  one  repast,  caused  one  of  the  pearls  that  she 
vore  in  her  ears,  which  was  valued  at  the  above  named  sum,  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  then  swallowed  it  She  was  then  prepmng 
to  melt  the  other  in  a  similar  manner,  but  some  one  had  ^e  address 
to  divert  her  from  her  design. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavius  used  every  efibrt  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  queen,  and  to  effect  the  death  of  Antony,  by  her  means. 
He  promised  her  his  protection  and  friendship  if  she  would  kill  him 
lliis  she  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  but  consented  to  deliver  his 
person  and  the  kingdom  of  Eg3rpt  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Antody,  who  had  before  meanly  sought  his  life  of  Oetavitia,  open- 
fag  his  eyes  to  his  danger,  and  to  the  perfidy  of  Cleopatra,  at  flm 
made  some  faint  and  inclRdctual  attempt  at  resistance,  and  then  in  his 
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fViry  ftUempted  to  avenge  himself  of  the  queen.  She,  however, 
eluded  his  purpose  by  taking  flight  to  a  monument,  which  she  haa 
erected  for  her  safety,  and  gave  out  a  report  that  she  had  killed  her- 
self. 

Upon  this  news,  Antony  forgot  his  resentment— his  fbrmer  affec- 
tion rushed  into  his  heart,  and  his  cup  of  calamity  was  fuU.  He 
resolved  to  follow  her  example,  and  die  a  Roman  death.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  had  fallen  upon  his  sword,  the  news  of  the  queen's  death 
was  contradicted,  and  Antony,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  stil 
breathing,  consented  to  be  carried  to  see  the  queen. 

After  being  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  monument  where  Cleopa- 
tra was,  by  means  of  ropes  let  down  and  fastened  to  him,  a  scene  of 
anguish  and  affection  was  presented  which  can  sca/cely  be  conceived. 
Suflice  it  to  say,  he  died  in  her  arms,  bedewed  with  her  tears,  and 
almost  stifled  with  her  caresses. 

The  queen,  though  at  length  taken  by  Octavhis,  and  apparently 
secured  by  the  strict  guard  which  he  placed  over  her,  found  an  op- 
portunity of  poisoning  herself  by  means  of  an  asp,  which  she  applied 
to  her  arm,  the  sting  of  which  instantly  threw  her  into  a  fatal  lethargy. 
In  such  a  miserable  end  were  these  victims  of  guilt  involved* 

PARTHIA. 

22.  Under  the  ArBacidce,  Parthia  continued  to  enjoy  some 
consequence  during  this  period.  Its  principal  sovereigns 
were  Phraates  III.  Orodes  I.  and  Phraates  IV. 

§  Orodes  I.  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne^  than  he  was  attacked  by 
Crassus,  the  Roman  consul,  to  whom  Syria  was  allotted  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  between  him,  Csesar,  and  ^om- 
pey,  53  B.  C.  The  Parthian  armies  were  commanded  by  Surena.  a 
general  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  valour.  Crassus  l^ing  led  by 
the  king  of  Edessa  into  a  barren  country,  his  army  was  completdy 
defeated,  and  himself  taken  and  killed. 

Orodes,  jealous  of  Surena's  glory,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  soon 
after,  and  entrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  Pacorus,  his  own 
son  who  made  great  conquests  in  several  countries,  but  who  was 
soon  after  defeated  and  killed  by  Ventidias,  the  Roman  generaL 
OrodesL  overwhelmed  with  grief,  became  insane ;  but  having  recovered 
in  some  degree,  he  associated  his  eldest  son  Phraates  his  partnerhi 

the  thPOTie*  ,  , .    ^  %      ,      . 

The  infamous  wretch  first  attempted  to  poison  his  father,  but  that 
only  curing  bim  of  the  dropsy,  he  stifled  the  old  man  in  bed,  and 
jDurdered  all  his  brothers.  Mlien  Augustus  came  into  Asia,  he 
Miged  Phraates  to  restore  the  ensigns  taken  from  Crassus,  and  afte- 
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2.  Julius  Cffisar,  a  successful  warrior  and  elegant  writer. 

3.  Cicero,  the  prince  of  Roman  orators  and  philo8q)herB. 

4.  Catullus,  a  Roman  epigrammatic  poet. 

6.  Sallu^  the  first  philosophical  Roman  historian. 

6.  Yarro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos,  an  eminent  Roman  historian. 

8.  Virgil,  the  prince  of  Roman  poets. 

9.  Horace,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  lyric  poets. 

{  1.  Lucretius  was  early  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  stndied  philo- 
sophy. He  embraced  the  tenets  of  Epicurus.  In  his  poem  of  the 
Nature  of  Things,  he  is  the  advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and 
earnestly  endeavours  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  His  mas- 
teriy  genius  and  unafiected  elegance  are,  however,  every  where  con 
spicuous. 

He  wrote  Latin  better  than  any  man  ever  did  before  him,  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of  Augustus,  he  would  have  been  no 
mean  rival  of  Virgil.  He  wrote  his  poem  while  he  laboured  under 
a  deliriuraj  occasioned  hy  a  philtre,  administered  by  means  of  the  jea 
lousy  of  his  wife  or  mistress.  He  died,  some  say  he  destroyed  him 
self,  in  his  44{h  year,  about  64  B.  C. 

2.  Julius  Cffisar  was  the  son  of  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  descended 
from  Julius,  the  son  of  iEneas ;  m  his  16th  year  he  lost  his  father ; 
and  Sylla,  aware  of  his  ambition,  endeavoured  to  remove  him ;  his 
friends,  however,  interceded,  and  obtained  his  life ;  but  Sylla  warned 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  that  loose-girt  boy,  alluding  to 
Cssar's  manner  of  wearing  his  tunic,  or  coat,  lowely  girded ;  "  for  if 
hiuL"  said  he,  "  are  many  Mariuaes." 

He  procured  many  friends  by  his  eloqiiencc,  and  obtained  the  office 
of  high  priest;  after  passing  through  dififerem  dignities,  he  was  sent 
governor  into  Spain ;  and,  upon  his  return,  being  elected  consul,  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  that  notliing 
should  be  done  in  the  state  without  their  joint  concurrence.  A(\er  his 
consulship,  he  had  the  province  of  Craul  assigned  him ;  which,  wilti 
wonderful  o(mduct  and  bravery,  he  subdued  m  10  years,  carrying  the 
terror  of  his  arms  also  into  Gennany  and  Britain,  till  then  unknown 
to  the  Romans. 
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ammmted  to  46,000 ;  but  the  snperior  genenddiip  of  the  former  pre- 
Tailed,  and  he  was  yictorious. 

Making  a  generous  use  of  his  Tictory,  he  followed  Pompey  into 
Egypt,  where  he  heard  of  his  murder,  and  making  the  country  tri- 
butary to  his  power,  he  hastened  to  suppress  the  remainder  of  Pom- 
pey^s  party  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Triumphhig  over  all  his  enemies, 
he  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  received  the  names  of  imperator 
and  father  of  his  country,  and  governed  the  people  with  justice.  His 
engrossing  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  ruling  with  absolute  au- 
thority, created  general  disgust ;  a  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed 
against  him,  by  more  than  sixty  senators,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
I^tus  and  Cassins.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  senate  house,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  B.  C.  44,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age ;  he  at  nrst  attempt- 
ed to  make  some  resistance,  but  seeing  Brutus,  his  intimate  friend, 
among  the  conspirators,  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  covared  with 
2S  wounds,  fell  at  the  foot  of  Pompe^'s  statue. 

Caesar  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  character  in  history.  His 
talents  in  war  and  literature  were  equally  great.  Amidst  his  military 
enterprises  he  found  time  to  be  the  author  of  many  works,  none  of 
which  remain  except  seven  books  of  commentaries,  or  memoirs  of  liki 
wars ;  these  are  much  admired  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  correct- 
ness of  st^le.  He  spoke  in  public  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
he  fought,  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  doubtless 
have  nvaUed  Cicero. 

3.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  the  fether  of  Latin  eloquence,  and 
the  greatest  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  and  having  displayed  promising  abilities,  his  father 
;  rocured  for  him  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  served 
one  campaign  under  Sylla,  and  returning  to  Rome,  appeared  as  a 
ileader  at  the  bar,  where  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  his  superior 
ebouence,  soon  raised  him  to  notice.  % 

Hainng  passed  through  the  lower  honours  of  the  state,  he  was 
iD^e  consul  in  his  43d  year.  Catiline,  a  profli^te  noble,  with  many 
dissolute  and  desperate  Romans,  conspired  against  their  cotmtry ;  but 
an  their  projects  were  baffled  by  his  extreme  vigilance ;  CatiUne  was 
defeated  m  the  field;  and  Cicero,  at  Rome,  pimished  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  with  death. 

He  received  the  thanks  of  the  people,  and  was  styled  the  father  of 
his  country  and  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  his  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Caesar  and  Ptompey,  caused  him 
lobe  exiled ;  he  did  not  bear  his  banishment  with  fortitude ;  and  was 
overjoyed  when,  after  16  month*s  absence,  he  was  restored  mih  ho- 
aour  to  his  country.  After  much  hesitation,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey  against  Caisar ;  and  when  the  latter  was  victorious  at  Phar- 
t^ia,  Cicero  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  treated  with  great  humani- 
ty; but  as  a  true  republican,  he  approved  of  CiBsar's  murder,  and 
thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  Antony,  who  wished  to  succeed  in 
power. 

Octavius,  afterwards  called  Augustus  Csesar,  Antony,  and  Lepidut, 
having  formed  a  third  triumvuratc,  agreed  on  a  proscription  of^  their 
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enemies ;  Octavius  straggled  two  days  to  preserve  Cicero  from  the 
vengeance  of  Antony,  but  at  last  gave  him  up ;  in  his  attempt  to 
escape,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  cut  off  his  head 
and  right  hand,  and  brought  them  to  Antony ;  this  happened  B.  0. 
48;  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  to  be  admired,  not  only  as  a  ^eat  statesman,  but  as  an  ora- 
tor, a  man  of  genius,  and  a  scholar,  m  which  united  character,  he 
f«tands  unrivalled ;  his  conduct  was  not  always  that  of  a  patriot,  and 
he  is  frequently  accused  of  timidity. 

4.  Catullus  was  a  poet  of  Verona,  whose  compositions  are  the  off* 
spring  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  He  directed  his  satire  against 
Caesar,  whose  only  revenge  was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hospitably  en- 
tertain him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was  the  first  Roman  who  imitated 
with  success  the  Greek  writers,  and  introduced  their  numbers  amcmg 
the  Latins. 

Though  the  pages  of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured  with  m- 
delicate  expressions,  the  whole  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style. 
He  died  in  the  4Sth  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40. 

5.  Sallust  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
magistrate,  in  the  ofllce  of  quaestor  and  consul.  He  was  a  man  of 
depraved  and  licentious  manners.  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  immortal  hatred  between  the  hlstCH*iaD 
and  orator. 

Of  his  Roman  history  little  remains ;  but  his  narrative  of  the  Ca 
tilinarian  conspiracy,  and  the  wars  of  Jugurtha,  are  extant 

His  descriptions,  harangues,  &c,  are  animated  and  correct,  and  the 
author  is  greatly  commended  for  the  vigour  of  his  sentences.  He 
died  in  his  51st  year,  35  B.  C. 

6.  Varro  wrote  300  volumes,  which  are  all  lost^  except  a  treatise, 
De  Re  Rustica,  and  another  De  Lingua  Latina.  The  latter  he  wrote 
i  n  hts  80th  year,  and  dedicated  to  Cicero*  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was 
taken  by  Caesar  and  proscribed,  but  escaped.  His  erudition  and  ex- 
tent of  information  were  matter  of  wonder  to  Cicero  and  St  Augus- 
tine. He  died  in  his  88th  year,  B.  C.  28. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Augustus.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.^  He  possessed  a  most  deli 
cate  taste  and  lively  disposition.  He  composed  several  works,  but  his 
lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  are  all  that  remain.  He  has  ever  been  ad- 
mired for  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  expressions.  He  died  25  years  B.  C. 

8.  Virgil  was  born  at  Andesj  a  village  near  Mantua,  about  70  years 
B.  C.  Having  lost  his  farms  m  the  distribution  of  lands  to  the  sol 
diers  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  repaired  to  Romc^ 
where  he  obtained  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  his  property  through 
the  interest  of  Mecaenas.  When  he  showed  this  order  to  the  centu- 
rion who  was  in  possession,  he  nearly  killed  Virgil,  and  the  latter 
escaped  only  by  swimming  across  a  river. 

Virgil,  in  his  Bucolics,  or  Pastorals  celebrates  the  praises  of  hm 
Illustrious  patrons.    He  undertook  his  Georgics  m  order  to  promote 
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Che  study  of  agricoltare ;  and  the  design  of  the  .£neid  is  thought  to 
haye  been  to  reconcile  the  Romans  to  a  monarchical  ^oyemment 

By  his  talents  and  virtues  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  and  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Brunausium,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  19,  leaving  his 
immense  possessions  to  his  friends,  and  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  where  his  tomb  Is  still  to  be  seen. 

9.  Horace  was  bom  at  Yenusia ;  his  father,  although  poor,  took 
him  to  Rome  when  a  boy,  and  educated  him  with  great  care.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  then, 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  attended  Brutus  to  the  civil  wars. 
In  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  saved  hunself  by  flight,  and  returned  to 
Rome. 

Finding  his  father  dead,  and  his  fortune  rumed,  he  applied  himself 
to  writing  verses ;  and  his  talents  soon  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Vir^  Mecsnas,  and  Augustus,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  friendship.  He 
died  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  8. 
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GENERAL  VIEWS 

OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY,  POPULATION,  POLITICS,  REU- 
GION,  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  ARTS,  LITERA- 
TURE, MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  SOCIETY,  &c.  OF  ANCIENT 
NATIONa 


ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

The  few  notices  which  the  Bible  has  transmitted  to  us,  respecting 
the  Antediluvian  world,  being  mostly  confined  to  the  moral  nistoiy 
of  its  inhabitants,  leave  us  greatly  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  its  phy- 
sical and  geographical  facts,  the  state  of  the  arts,  political  institutKm 
and  similar  subjects.  We  are  here  chiefly  guided  by  analogy,  and 
conjecture. 

Sect.  1.  Surface  of  the  Earth, — The  earth's  surface,  there 
fa  reason  to  believe,  at  that  period,  differed  somewhat  from  its 
present  state. .  Concerning  this  subject,  however,  there  are  dif- 
ferent opinions.  We  incline  to  that  which  supposes  that  there 
were  not  those  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  whicli 
now  appear — at  least  in  so  great  a  degree,  and  that  it  was 
thus  more  uniformly  adapted  to  the  piuposes  of  culture,  and 
to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

§  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet,  that  the  primitive  earth  was  no  more 
than  a  crust  investing  the  water  contained  in  the  abyss,  is  somewhat 
plausible.  This  crust  breaking  into  innumerable  pieces,  at  the  time 
^f  the  delude,  would  naturally  sink  down  amidst  the  mass  of  waters, 
to  various  depths,  and  thus  cause  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
now  exist. 

The  convulsions  occasioned  by  that  terrible  event,  would  belikdy 
to  disfigure  the  earth's  surface  in  a  measure,  and  render  it  less  pleft- 
sant  as  the  abode  of  himian  beiiigs.  Indeed  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  valleys  and  plains,  in  many  instances,  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  some  "  war  of  the  elements."  .  Their  form 
and  appearance  are  precisely  such,  as  we  should  conjecture  would  be 
produced  from  the  force  of  the  retiring  waters,  in  vast  eddies  and 
whirlpools. 

2.  TTie  Seasons.  The  seasons  might  have  been  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  Conjecture  has  assigned  to 
the  Antediluvian  world  but  one  season,  and  that  an  ^  eternal 
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Bfuring/'  Tins  would  be  the  fact,  if,  as  some  philosophers 
suppose,  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  then  coincident 
with  that  of  the  equator.  They  now  make  a  considerable 
angle  with  each  other,  and  this  alteration  is  concluded  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Besides,  the  va- 
riety of  the  seasons  is  never  mentioned  in  scripture,  till  after 
theflood.  * 

§  On  this  supposition  an  ingenious,  but  fieaieirul  French  writer,* 
has  accounted  for  the  production  of  the  deluge  itself.  He  imagines, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  change,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  the 
▼art  masses  of  ice  which  had  collected  for  a^es  m  the  cold  regions  of 
the  globe,  being  acted  upon  more  immediatdy  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
aoddenly  melted,  and  overflowed  the  earth. 

3.  Population  and  Longevity/.  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  respecting  the  extent  of  population. 
Some  hnagine  that  it  was  very  great,,  far  exceeding  what  it  is 
at  present  This  is  inferred  from  the  surprising  length  of  men's 
lives,  and  from  the  numerous  generations  that  were  then  con- 
temporary. But  from  various  circumstances,  the  probability  is, 
(ittU  it  was  much  smaller,  and  that  mankind  were  not  widely 
diAbsed  over  the  earth. 

{ If  any  thing  on  this  subject  may  be  ascertained  or  fairly  conjee- 
tared,  from  the  discoveries  of  geology,  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  agreat 
adept  in  that  science,  is  probably  correct,  viz.  that  previously  to  the 
last  considerable  convulsion  of  our  globe,  the  human  race  inhabited 
only  some  narrow  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  while  shells,  fos- 
aOs,  and  the  bones  of  animals,  have  been  found  in  the  earth's  sudace, 
in  great  abundance,  thus  exhibiting  the  ruins  of  the  deluge,  few  or 
ao  human  remains  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circumstances. 

If  these  l^er  exist,  they  must  be  in  some  circumscribed  parts  of 
*hc  earth,  such  as  Asia  or  Africa,  where  the  labours  of  the  geotogist 
lw«e  not  been  so  particularly  bestowed,  or  they  may  lie  buried  under 
anoe  mass  of  waters.  Of  course  the  population  of  the  antediluvian 
vorld  must  have  been  mostly  confined  to  those  quarters  of  the  globe, 
or  to  one  of  them. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  was  remarkable.  The  contrast, 
in  this  respect,  of  that  age  of  the  world  and  the  present  times  is  so 
gi^  as  to  have  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  assigning  the  cause 
or  causes  of  their  longevity.  We  need  not  interest  ourselves  in  these 
conjectures,  as  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty,  except  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  air  unmediately  after  the  flood  was  most  likely 
niuch  contaminated  and  rendered  unwholesome. 

How  &r  this  circumstance  should  have  affected  the  pristine  con- 
ititntioii  of  the  human  body,  thus  shortening  the  life  of  man  in  suc- 
•essive  ages,  down  to  the  present  conunon  standard,  is  left  to  the  cu- 
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rioos  to  inquire.  If  there  were  no  physical  causes  of  this  diange, 
God  could  nave  effected  it  without  them.  It  is  his  own  record  that 
the  life  of  man  was  abridged. 

4.  Religion.  In  regard  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  prime- 
val race  of  men,  it  can  only  be  af&rmed,  that  they  offered  sa- 
crifices, both  of  animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
Sabbath,  we  know,  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  crea 
tion,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  observance  was  ever  wholly 
discontinued. 

§  The  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  were  for  some  tune 
distinguished  by  their  worship  of  God  and  observation  of  religious 
rites,  while  those  of  Cain  were  notorious  for  their  irreligion  and  pro 
fligacy.  These  lived  separately  till  intercourses  by  marriage  were 
formed  between  them ;  and  then  the  pure  religion  and  morafe  of  the 
descendants  of  Seth  were  corrupted,  and  the  whole  world  became 
alienated  from  Qod,  • 

5.  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  must  have  been  cultivated 
in  a  degree,  and  in  some  of  their  branches  might  have  been 
more  than  we  are  aware.  If  we  consider  that  human  life 
was  several  hundred  years  in  extent,  there  was  space  for  vasi 
improvements  in  those  arts  and  sciences  that  were  once  disco 
vered.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  many  of 
them  were  known. 

The  last  generation  of  Cain's  line  found  out  the  art  of 
working  metal }  and  music  seems  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  same  tune.  A  knowledge  of  agriculture,  architecture,  and 
perhaps  of  astronomy,  was  possessed. 

§  Some  suppose  that  mun,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  was  aided  by 
inspiration ;  but  even  if  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  his  facultiei^ 
he  might  have  been  no  stranger  to  knowledge  ^id  mental  improve- 
ment Still,  from  the  difficulty  of  originating  knowle(^  and  from 
the  vices  of  the  antediluvians— their  probable  devotion  to  gross  sen- 
sual pleasures,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  as  extensively  acquainted 
with  the  more  intellectual  objects  of  human  pursuit,  as  tliebr  descend- 
ants were  a  few  ages  after  the  flood. 

We  have  some  accounts,  though  not  from  an  authentic  source,  of 
dtBCOveries  made  in  astronomy  by  the  posterity  of  Seth.  These  dis- 
coveries, it  is  said,  were  engraved  on  two  pillars,  the  one  of  brick, 
and  the  other  of  stone.  The  latter,  it  is  affirmed,  existed  after  th« 
deluge,  and  remained  entu^  in  the  tune  of  Josephus,  that  is,  neariy  a 
century  after  Christ    If  this  were  a  fact  it  is  sinffular  that  no  other 
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whkh  was  held  by  the  heads  of  separate  fBunilies.  A  rnun- 
her  of  tliese  might  perhaps  combine,  and  place  them^ 
•elves  under  the  directi(»i  of  some  common  ancestcn*.  This 
is  the  most  natural  fonn  of  government,  and  indeed  no  men- 
don  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  kingly  authority  until  after  the 
dduge. 

§  sun,  as  some  suppose,  this  form  of  government  might  have  been 
•et  aside  by  tyramiy  and  oppression;  and  the  change  would  proba- 
Wy  take  place,  much  sooner  among  the  descendants  cf  Cain,  than 
those  of  Seth.  It  is  thought  that  after  the  union  of  the  famUies  of 
Cain  and  Seth,  all  mankind  constituted  but  one  nation,  divided  into 
several  disorderly  associations,  and  living  in  a  «tate  of  anarchy,  which 
e^nsumstances  would  have  hastened  the  progress  of  wickedness. 

7.  Commei'ce.  The  intercourse  of  the  antediluvians  might 
have  been  easy,  because  they  probably  lived  contiguous  to  each 
other.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  idea  of  navigation, 
for  had  vessels  been  in  use,  some  fanjilies  miffht  have  escaped 
the  disasters  of  the  flood,  besides  that  of  NoiUi. 

§  It  is  likely  that  there  was  not  that  necessity  for  commerce,  as  there 
has  been  since.  For  this  opmiou,  reasons  might  be  given,  Iwt  ths 
subject  is  not  sufficiently  important . 

Assyria^  {inchiditig  Babylonia,) 

8.  Extent  cmd  Cities.  Assyria  generally  comprehended 
the  territory  lying  between  Armenia,  Baljylon,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Media.  The  Assyrian  dominion,  at  tunes,  extended  over 
many  parts  of  Asia;  its  capital  was  Nineyeh,  on  the  Tigris, 
built  by  Ashur.     The  country  is  now  called  Curdistan. 

$  Nineveh  was  built  on  a  very  spacious  plain.  It  was  15  miles  in 
length,  9  broad,  and  47  in  circumference,  according  to  Diodorus 
^ulus  and  Strabo.  (^  the  walls,  which  were  100  feet  high,  three 
chariots  could  pass  together;  they  were  defended  by  1500  towers, 
each  200  feet  high,  t  rom  the  number  of  infants  which  it  contained, 
as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  is  computed  that  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  more  than  600,000  at  that  time. 

Its  8ituati<m  is  mdicated,  as  some  suppose,  by  vestiges  on  the  Tigris^ 
apposite  Mosul,  retaining  the  name  of  Nino. 

BeUn/lonia,  which  was  afterwards  united  to  Assyria,  was 
made  up  principally  of  Mesopotamia,  the  modem  Diarbec.  Its 
capital,  Babylon,  at  length  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire, 
was  bisected  by  the  Euphrates,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  formed  a 
sqnare,  wliose  sides  subtended  tlie  four  cardinal  points.  The 
city  stood  on  a  large  plain.  Its  walls  were  in  thickness  87 
feet,  in  height  350  feet,  and  in  compass  60  miles.  These 
urece  drawn  about  the  city  in  an  exact  square. 
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I  As  a  more  particular  description  of  Babylon,  it  may  be  stated,  thai 
on  each  side  of  this  great  square  were  25  gates  of  solid  brass.  Be- 
tween every  two  of  these  gates  were  three^wers ;  four  others  were 
at  the  corners ;  and  three  more  between  those  on  the  comers  and  the 
gate  on  either  side.  .    , .  ,  .„  , 

The  other  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  which  we  wiU  describe,  cor- 
responded with  the  magnitude  of  the  walls.  The  streets,  bridge,  quays, 
the  lake,  ditches,  canals,  palaces,  and  hanging  gardens,  and  above  all, 
the  temple  of  Belus,  were  so  many  wonders.  From  the  25  ga^ 
ran  as  many  streets,  in  straight  lines,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
streets  was  50,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  were  also 
four  half  streets,  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next  the  walls,  each 
of  them  200  feet  wide ;  the  rest  being  about  150  feet 

The  whole  city  was  thus  cut  into  678  squares,  each  of  which  was 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circumference.  Round  these  squares,  on 
every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  stately  houses  three  or  four  stories 
high,  with  large  spaces  between  them,  and  the  areas  within  the  squares 
filled  up  with  yards,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  celebrated  hanging  gardens  were  composed  of  several  large 
terraces,  one  above  thp  other.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
was  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast 
arches,  strengthened  by  a  massy  wall  of  great  thickness.  On  the  tops 
of  the  arches  were  first  laid  prodigiously  large  flat  stones.  Over  these 
was  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  tiers 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented  together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  tlie  mould  of  the 
garden.  This  mould  was  so  deep  that  the  largest  trees  might  take 
root  in  it,  and  covered  with  these  and  other  plants,  and  every  variety 
of  flowers ;  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  grand  and  pictiu-esque. 

The  temple  of  Belus,  at  its  foundation,  consisted  of  a  square,  each 
aide  of  which  was  a  furlong  in  length;  it  consisted  of  eight  towers, 
built  one  above  anothar,  decreasing  gradually  to  the  top,  and  Mras  a 
furlong  in  height 

9.  Gr&vernment  and  Laws,  The  government  both  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  strictly  despotic,  and  its  sceptre 
hereditary.  The  whole  centered  in  the  person  of  the  king ; 
all  decrees  issued  from  his  mouth ;  he  even  afiected  the  power, 
and  claimed  the  worship  which  belonged  only  to  the  divinity. 

J  The  great  conquerors  of  the  East  always  courted  retirement,  as 
being  too  glorious  to  be  beheld  by  vulgar  eyes.  Thus  they  contrived 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  number  of  nations  of  diflbrent  languages  and 
manners,  to  a  person  who  must  have  been  a  stranger  to  almost  all  of 
them.  They  adminstered  their  government  by  officers  of  various  de» . 
scriptions,  civil  and  military. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  officers,  the  first  had  the  charge  of  the  vir* 
,  ins,  and  were  expected  to  judge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  oonnu- 
iial  state ;  the  second  took  cognizance  of  theft ;  and  the  third  of  all 
other  crimes. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  were  in  general  vague  and  uncer* 
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tarn,  depending  wbdiy  upon  the  will  of  tlie  sovereign ;  bul 
one  was  fixed  and  irrevocable,  which  obliged  all,  eq;)ecially  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  to  marry. 

}  Their  punishments  were  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  sovereign.  We  read  of  beheading,  cutting  to  pieces^ 
taming  the  Criminal's  house  into  a  dunghill,  and  burning  in  a  fiery 
fumaca 

10.  Religion,  The  Chaldeans,  properly  so  called,  were 
both  the  priests  and  the  Uterati  of  the  country.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  business  of  reUgion,  and  pretended  to  skill  in 
tlie  prediction  of  future  events.  They  dealt  in  channs,  incan- 
tations, and  explanations  of  dreams,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature.  They  built  temples  to  the  stars,  as  be- 
ing tlie  subordinate  agents  of  the  divine  power,  and  by  wor- 
shipping them,  they  expected  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the 
deity.  IVom  this  they  descended,  by  a  natural  process,  to  the 
worship  of  objects  on  earth,  as  the  representatives,  or  favour- 
ites of  the  stars,  or  of  the  deity,  through  them.  Thus  idola- 
try arose  not  long  after  the  flood,  among  the  earliest  of  nations 
— the  people  left  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  subsequently  to  the 
dispersion  at  Babel. 

§  If  is  evident  that  this  was  the  origin  of  image  worship,  since  the 
names  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  heathen  in  general,  are  those  of  the 
san,  moon,  and  five  primary  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury 
and  Venus. 

The  norrid  custom  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  conci- 
liate their  gods,  was  first  practised  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
from  them  it  was  communicated  to  the  superstitious  of  the  sur- 
iDimding  nations. 

§  There  are  traces  of  their  ancient  cruelty  to  be  discerned  in  the 
Worship  and  rites  of  the  Assyrian  goddess  of  Hierapolis,  to  whom 
parenas,  without  remorse,  sacrificed  their  children,  by  throwing  them 
down  a  precipice  in  her  temple. 
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During  this  festival,  which  lasted  five  days,  the  servants  com 
manded  their  masters,  one  of  them  being,  for  the  time,  coi«- 
stituted  chief  over  the  house,  and  wearing  a  kind  of  royal 
garment,  called  Zogana. 

€  They  had  other  extraordinary  customs,  but  some  of  these  are  too 
mdecent  to  be  named.  In  general,  they  were  the  most  sensual  and 
abandoned  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

12.  Learning.  The  Babylonians  were  famed  for  learning, 
particularly  the  ChjJdeans,  who  were  their  priests,  phik)^ 
phers,  astronomers,  soothsayers,  (fcc.  As  in  many  oth«r  coun- 
tries after  them,  they  were  divided  into  several  sects,  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

They  were  the  first  who  cultivated  astronomy,  discovered 
the  exact  motions  of  the  planets,  and  pretended  to  understand 
tlie  influence  these  had  over  things  below,  and  from  that  to  be 
able  to  foretel  future  events.  The  latter  was  embodied  into  a 
kind  of  science,  called  astrology. 

§  From  this  origin  of  astrologyj  fortune  telling,  and  similar  arta^ 
weperceive  at  once  their  opposition  to  religion  and  rectitude. 

The  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  was  not  acquired  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  but  by  tradition  from  father  to  son.  The  only  busi- 
ness of  the  learned  was  to  apply  themselves  to  the  instructions  they 
received.  They  never  departed  from  early  principles,  and  %ence 
made  no  great  advances  in  the  sciences. 

13.  The  Arts.  The  Babylonians,  properly  so  called,  ap- 
f\\ed  themselves  to  the  useful  arts.  Their  immense  buildings, 
which  could  not  have  been  erected  without  much  skill  in  ge- 
ometry, prove  that  they  must  have  been  good  mathematicians 
and  mechanics. 

They  never  attaineil  to  any  superior  excellence  in  painting 
and  statuary.  Music  and  poetry  were  probably  but  little  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  physic  they  had  no  regular  science. 

§  They  exposed  their  sick  in  the  streets,  to  be  cured  by  any  who, 
passing  by  tlicni,  saw  fit  to  prescribe  for  their  disease?. 

The  Babvlonians  were  creat  nrehiterts.  iiiQenioiis  in  enstinor  Tn<>tiilA 
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ascertain.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  through  whom  most 
of  our  acquaintance  with  antiquity  is  derived,  had  no  imme* 
diate  knowledge  of  that  country ;  only  they  mention  Serica, 
and  another  natbn  of  northern  Sinse,  as  constituting  its  west- 
erly provinces. 

As,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not  at  all  given  to  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  for  many  centuries  remained  the  same 
people  in  their  government  and  institutions,  we  may  conclud 
that  the  ancient  territory  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as 
tlieir  modern.  It  is  not  our  design  to  state  its  boundaries  or 
extent,  except  to  say,  that  it  constituted  a  considerable  portion 
of  eastern  Asia,  and  was  separated  from  Tartary,  on  the  north, 
by  its  prodigious  stone  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length. 

§  But  few  general  views  of  this  country  in  other  respects  can  be 
here  given,  since  we  have  been  presented,  in  this  work,  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  civil  history ;  and  since  from  the  unchangeable 
character  of  the  people,  these  views  will  answer  for  an  interestin^i; 
article  in  modem  hi^ry. 

15.  Government,  The  original  plan  of  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment was  patriarchal.  Obedience  to  the  father  of  each 
family  was  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  the 
emperor  was  considered  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  Eveiy  fa- 
ther was  absolute  in  his  own  family,  and  might  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  death  ;  and  every  mandarin  of  a  district 
bad  the  power  of  Ufe  and  death  over  all  its  members,  though 
the  emperor's  approbation  was  requisite  to  the  execution  of  a 
capital  sentence. 

§  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  (he 
government  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy,  though  its  great  funda- 
nujDtal  principles  froni  the  beginning  have  been  preserved. 

16.  Religimi,  The  ancient  Chinese  adored  a  supreme  be- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Changti,  or  Tien ;  they  also  wor- 
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pie.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  very  limited  among 
them. 

In  the  arts,  at  an  early  age,  they  attamed  to  a  certain  point 
of  advancement,  which  they  never  exceeded.  It  is  affinned 
that  they  manufactured  glass  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  that .  they  knew  gunpowder  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  that  they  invented  printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar; 
but  these  and  other  inventions  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
and  have  remained  so  to  this  day.  In  agriculture,  however, 
and  a  few  other  arts,  they  seem,  from  a  very  early  period,  to 
have  been  highly  distinguished. 

{  On  the  whole^  considering  their  ancient  state,  and  knowing  th« 
agreement  of  their  present  state  with  it,  no  people  whatever  appear 
to  have  been  so  singular  and  mysterious,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  imbecility. 

Egypt. 

§  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  E^ypt  was  one  of  the  most  dls« 
tinguished  countries  of  the  ancient  worid,  and  enjoyed,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  a  large  share  of  celebrity,  on  account  of  its  learning  and 
its  magnificent  public  works.  In  commercial  importance,  at  the 
time  first  spoken  of,  it  was  much  superior  to  contemporary  nations. 

IS.  Situation^  Name,  and  Division.  Egypt  was  an  ex- 
tensive country,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  by  Lybia  on  the  west,  anjj  was  properly  a  long  val- 
ley,  following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  S.  to  N. 

The  ancient  name  was  Mitzraim,  and  is  now  retained  in 
that  of  Mesr,  imder  the  Turks. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  distinguished 
by  the  appellations  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais ;  the  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  or  Heptanomis ;  and  the  Lower  Egypt,  which  in- 
cludes the  Delta. 
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TTie  roins  of  this  astonk^ing  city  occupy  a  cfcrcmnfeence  of  27 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  contain  several  villages,  the  chieif 
of  which  is  Luxor.  Habon,  on  the  w.e8tem  side,  contains  many  stu- 
pendous monuments.  Thebes  was  severely  treated  by  Cambyses,  by 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  under  Augustus,  for  its  rebellion.  In  the 
adjacent  mountains  are  hewn  sepuldires  of  the  ancient  kings. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins  is  their  size.  Every  thing  is 
colossal.  The  smallest  pillars  of  the  temples  are  between  7  and  8 
feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  largest  are  11.  Obelisks,  Sphinxes, 
and  other  monuments  of  huge  dimensions,  m  different  positions,  as- 
tonish the  modem  traveller,  as  he  gazes  on  these  wonders  of  human 
power  and  art. 

Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Menes,  the  first  Egyp- 
tian king,  was  for  several  ages  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  contained  many  beautiftd  temples,  the  most  splendid  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  the  god  Apis.  This  city  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  south  of  the  Delta. 

Strabo  saw  its  palaces  in  ruins.  Vestiges  of  it  were  apparent  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  are  no  longer  in  being.  Tlie  Nile  may  have  co- 
vered them. 

.  Alexandria  was  reckoned  next  to  Rome  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
bufldings,  and  richness  of  its  materials.  It  stood  on  die  western  side 
of  the  Delta,  and  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  332  B.  C.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  metropolis  under  the  Ptolemies. 
The  ancients  assert  that  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian 
cloak,  and  occupied  about  15  mUes.  The  royal  palace  constituted  a 
fifth  part  of  the  city. 

Alexandria  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  ancient  worid,  as  the  great 
mart  for  exchange  between  the  east  and  west.  Its  commercial  ad- 
vantages contmued  for  a  number  of  ages.  It  was  further  distinguished 
by  schools  for  philosophy,  physic,  theology,, astronomy,  and  general 
laming. 

20.  Monuments  aiid  Works  of  Art,  Many  of  these  are 
magnificent  beyond  conception,  and  show  to  what  a  high  stale 
of  iraprovement  the  inhabitants,  at  a  remote  period,  had  car- 
ried the  arts.  They  still  excite  the  admiration  of  every  tra- 
vdler. 

Besides  the  cities  that  have  been  named,  the  raoPl  celebra- 
ted of  these  works  of  ancient  grandeur,  are  Lake  Moerist  the 
Labyrinth  the  Catacombs,  or  Mummy  Pits,  and  the  Pjn-a- 
mids. 
§  The  lake  Moeris  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  most  wonderfulof 
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,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  performed  by  hnman  la- 


This  lake,  in  the  deepest  part,  has  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  and  is 
fed  from  the  Nile,  by  means  of  a  channel  cut  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  built  by  a  king  of  the  name  of  Moeris,  whose  object  was  to  cor- 
rect  the  irregularity  of  supply  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  receiying 
its  superabundance,  or  making  up  its  deficiency. 

The  Labyrinth  was  an  enormous  structure  of  marble,  built  partly 
imder  the  ground.  It  was  designed  as  a  pantheon  of  all  the  Egyptian 
deities,  and  as  a  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  magistracy  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  contained  no  less  than  9000  chambers,  1500  of  which  were 
subterraneous,  and  set  apart  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  who  built 
the  labyrinth,  or  for  the  abodes  of  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

These  were  never  shewn  to  strangers ;  but  Herodotus  informs  us 
that  he  viewed  every  room  in  the  upper  part,  in  which  he  found  suf- 
ficient to  fill  him  with  astooishment.  Innumerable  exits  by  different 
passages,  and  infinite  returns,  afforded  him  a  thousand  occasions  of 
wonder.  The  highest  decorations  in  polished  columns  and  exquisite 
sculptures,  were  every  where  seen. 

The  Catacombs  were  subterraneous  galleries  of  prodigious  extent, 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  dead.  These  sepulchres  of  the , 
ancient  kings  are  hewn  in  free-stone  rock,  and  apparently  fbrm^ 
upon  one  general  plan,  though  differing  in  the  construction  of  their 
respective  parts.  These  contain  the  generations  that  are  gone.  Some 
of  the  embalmed  bodies  are  perfectly  preserved,  though  they  have 
been  dead  3000  years. 

The  Pyramids  were  deservedly  classed  by  the  ancients  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty  of  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  are  three  superior  to  the  rest  in 
size  and  magnificence.  These  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  tl\e  ancient  Memphis. 

The  largest  of  them  is  481  feet  in  height,  jneasured  perpendicularly, 
and  the  area  of  its  basis  comprehends  eleven  English  acres  of  ground. 
This  is  a  size  which  would  exceed  all  belief,  had  it  not  been  actually 
and  repeatedly  measured  by  modem  travellers.  It  has  steps  entirely 
round  it,  made  with  polished  stones,  so  large  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  every  step  is  one  single  stone.  The  smallest  stone  is  30  feel 
in  length.    The  number  of  steps  anioimts  to  208. 

Tliese  works  are  proved,  by  modern  researches,  to  have  becai  ro5ral 
sepulchres,  but  their  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity.  They  are  sup- 
posed, however,  to  have  been  erected  between  one  and  two  thousand 
years  B.  C.  It  is  asserted  by  Pliny  and  Diodorus,  that  no  less  than 
860,000  men  were  employed  in  erecting  the  largest  pyramid.  Ii  is 
said  also  that  twenty  years  were  spent  in  the  work. 

21.  GovernmeTit  and  Laws.  The  Egyptians  were 
among  the  earliest  notions,  if  not  tlie  very  earliest,  who  Had 
regular  established  governments  and  civil  r^ulations.  Their 
government  was  a  despotic,  hereditary  monarchy,  yet  so  mo- 
dified by  prescribed  usages,  as  to  promote  the  public  welfarer 
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§  Their  monaichs  were  restricted  to  a  certain  mode  of  living,  and 
even  their  time  seems  to  have  been  portioned  out,  and  set  ap^  for 
particular  employments,  by  the  sacred  Egyptian  books.  They  were 
confined  to  exactness,  not  only  in  public  ti-ansactions,  but  in  their 
private  life.  They  could  neitiier  batlie,  take  the  air,  nor  converse 
with  their  queens  but  at  certain  limes.  The  choice  of  their  provisions 
was  not  left  to  themselves,  but  their  tables  were  furnished  with  the 
most  simple  food,  (generally  veal  or  goose,)  and  their  allowance  of 
wine  was  extremely  moderate. 

These  restraints  were  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs, 
and  during  the  period  in  which  they  prevailed,  the  country  greatly 
flourished,  and  was  filled  with  works  of  incomparable  magnificence 

In  the  administration  of  public  aflaii-s,  each  nome,  or  pro- 
vince, had  its  respective  governor,  who  ordered  all  things  with- 
in his  jurisdiction.  The  lands  were  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  one  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priests, 
and  to  religious  uses;  the  second  was  appropriated  to  the 
king,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  his  wars,  &c ;  and  the 
tJnrd  part  was  designed  for  tlie  soldiers.  The  husband- 
men, taldng  the  lands  at  an  easy  reot  from  the  king,  priests, 
and  soldiers,  devoted  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  tlie  son  continually  succeeded  the  father  in  his  oc- 
cupation. They  thus  became  the  most  famous  for  tillage  of 
any  in  tlie  world. 

22.  Mythology,  The  boasted  laws  of  the  Egyptians  sink 
HI  our  estimation,  from  the  influence  wluch  a  knowledge  of 
their  base  idolatry  and  superstitions  produces  in  the  reflecting 
mind.  They  had  a  vast  number  of  gods  of  different  ranks, 
but  their  two  principal  ones  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sun  and  moon.  From  Egypt  the  stream  of 
idolatry  flowed  over  the  nations. 

§  The  idolatry  of  this  people  was  so  gross,  that  exclusive  of  the 
worship  they  paid  their  pretended  gods,  ihcy  actually  bestowed  di- 
vine honours  on  animals,  insects,  birds,  and  even  vegetables,  as 
leeks  and  onions.    Their  sacred  animals  were,  during  their  lives,  kept 
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and  iheiT  fathers,  or  nearest  relations,  taught  them  as  early  a« 
possible,  their  paternal  art  or  profession. 

24.  Domestic  Habits,  Manners,  and  Customs:  The 
usual  drink  of  the  people  was  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  very  palatable  and  fattening.  They  used  also  a  superior 
Average  made  of  barley,  so  that  we  are  possibly  indebted  to 
them  for  the  first  invention  of  beer.  Cleanliness  was  a  particu- 
lar characteristic  of  tliis  people,  who  scoured  their  drinking 
vessels  every  day. 

§  As  great  singularities  among  them,  we  may  notice  the  inconsistent 
employments  of  the  men  and  women  ;  the  former  being  engaged  in 
spiiming  and  domestic  concerns,  while  the  latter  were  employed  in 
trade  and  business;  the  kneading  of  dough  with  their  feet;  the  tem- 
pering of  mortar  with  their  hands;  and  the  promiscuous  residence  of 
men  and  beasts  in  the  same  apartment 

At  their  principal  feasts,  it  was  a  very  singular  custom  to  bring  in 
the  cofiin  of  a  friend  after  supper,  w^itli  the  image  of  a  dead  man 
earned  in  wood  and  painted,  which  was  carried  to  all  the  company 
with  this  strange  admonition :  "  Look  upon  this,  and  be  merry;  for 
such  as  this  now  appears,  thou  shalt  be,  when  tliou  art  dead." 

25.  Literature  and  Arts.  Egypt  was  the  parent  of 
learning  and  pliilosophy.  According  to  the  scriptures,  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Geometiy 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  found  out  in  Egjpt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  measurement  of  those  lands  that  were  annu- 
ally overflowed  by  the  Nile.  The  science,  however,  was  most 
probably  but  little  extended  by  them. 

^Arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  a  kind  of  algebra,  were  also  cultivated 
in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  this  nation  first  adjusted  the  length  of  the 
year  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  by  adding  to  their  t^^lvc 
months  of  thirty  days  e^ch,  five  additional  days  and  six  hom^  Medi- 
cine and  the  art  of  embalming  were  early  cultivated  arnon^  them, 
particularly  the  latter.    They  were  very  famous  also  in  magic. 

Jn  architecture,  painting,  sculptiu-e,  &c  they  must  have  made  great 
proficiency,  as  is  evident  from  the  astonishing  works  of  art  wnich 
yet  remain. 

26.  Trade,  Egypt  early  engaged  in  commerce,  as  its 
situation  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  that  object.  We  read 
in  scripture  that  the  Midiauites  and  Ishmaelitos  traded  thitlier, 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  certain  also  that  Solomon 
established  a  very  considerable  trade  in  those  parts. 

27.  Language,  The  Egyptian  language  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  and  probably  an  originjJ  tongue. 
-It  is,  in  some  measure,  preserved  in  the  Coptic,  even  to  thw 
Ume,  though  that  language  is  but  little  undej-stood. 
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THE  HEBREWS. 

28.  CourUry,  The  country  in  which  this  ancient  and  di- 
▼inely  favoured  people  Uved  was  Palestine.  It  extended  from 
Coeio-Syria,  to  Arabia  Petrea ;  on  the  west  it  had  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  east  Arabia  Deserta.  Its  territory  was 
very  limited. 

The  country  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  called  by  several  other  names, 
as  the  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Holy  Land,  Judea,  Ac. ;  and  the  peorfe 
Uiemselves  were  variously  called,  as  the  People  of  God,  Israelites, 
Jews ;  the  last  more  commonly  in  the  latter  period  of  their  history. 
.  Vp^^.^®  entrance  of  the  Israehtes  into  Palestine,  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  different  portions,  which  were  assigned  to 
the  twelve  several  tribes  into  which  they  were  separated. 

29.  Remains  of  ancient  Works.  Among  these  are  Ja- 
coiys  Well ;  the  Pools  of  Sdomon,  Gihon,  and  Bethesda ;  and 
the  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

\  Jacob's  well  is  highly  venerated  by  Christian  travellers  on  ac- 
count of  Its  antiquity.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  35 
jrards  in  depth,  and  three  in  diameter,  and  is  at  present  covered  with 
%  stone  vault 

The  Pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  order  of 
that  monarch,  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  immense  cost  and  labour. 
Tliey  are  three  m  a  row,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
waier  of  the  uppermost  may  fall  mto  the  second,  and  of  the  second 
into  the  third.  They  are  of  equal  breadth,  viz.  about  90  paces ;  their 
length  varies,  the  longest  being  220.  They  are  all  walled  and  plas- 
tered, and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  Pools  of  Gihon  and  Beth^a  are  similar  works,  and  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  stately  ruins. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  most  magnificent  pieces  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  are  the  royal 
•epulchres  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  marlAe  rock,  and  contain  several  spacious  and  elaborate 
apartments. 

30.  Cities.  Of  these  there  were  not  many  that  were  large. 
Jenisalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  worship,  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  indeed  no  place 
on  the  globe  has  been  more  celebrated,  taking  into  view  its 
sacred  associations.  Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Ascalon.  were  also 
noted. 

Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which 
was  Mount  Zion  ;  it  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
On  the  east  of  the  second,  or  lower  city,  was  mount  Moriah, 
on  which  stood  the  magniUcent  temple  of  king  Solomon. 
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§  Jerusalem,  when  ealarged  by  David,  iSolomon,  and  other  kings, 
became  a  most  renowned  city,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
hlBtoriau,  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Cadytis.  The  city  with  its 
lerai^e  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeaos,  about  600  years  B.  C.  The 
second  temple,  which  had  begun  to  decay,  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  tho 
Great 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  A.  D.  70.  Under  Adri- 
an, a  new  city,  altogether  Roman,  and  called  iBlia,  was  built,  but 
there  waff  an  alteration  of  its  site.  Zion,  the  principal  quarter  of  the 
anci^it  city,  was  not  comprised  within  the  new  city.  It  subsists  al 
present,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition,  inhabited  by  a  motley  group 
of  l\u:ks,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

Hebron  was  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  family.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  bore  the  name  of 
St.  Abraham  j  and  the  Arabs,  who  always  respect  their  primitive 
names,  call  it  Cabr-Ibrahim,  or  the  Tomb  of  Abraham. 

Gaza  and  Ascalon,  on  the  coast,  preserve  their  names,  as  also 
others.  Gaui  was  remarkably  strong,  and  surromided  with  walls  and 
towers,  after  the  Phihstine  manner.  It  was  taken  by  Caleb,  but  soon 
after  regained  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  kept  possession  ot  it 
to  the  time  of  ^mson.  It  passed  into  various  hands,  till  finally  it 
was  pillaged  by  Alexander,  and  a  second  lime  destroyed  by  the  Mac- 
cabees.  ^ 

Ascalon  was  also  a  maritime  town  of  great  strengtli,  but  was  soon 
reduced,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  once 
adorned  with  several  magnificent  eaifices  j  but  it  is  now  dwindled 
into  an  inconsiderable  village. 

31.  Religion.  The  history  of  the  religion  of  this  people, 
which  was  called  Judaism,  is  the  history  of  true  religion  in  the 
cmcient  world.  It  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  radiance  of  the 
Gospel,  which  has  come  into  its  room,  abrogated  what  was 
ntual  in  it,  and  confirmed  its  great  general  principles  and 
truths. 

{  Religion  flourished  variously  among  the  people,  according  to  the 
piety  or  irreligion  of  their  priests,  leading  men,  or  sovereigns.  In  ge- 
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«dBtence,atthi8day.  ProphecyhasbeeoremaritaU^rAilfflkdin  ikm 
case  of  this  people. 

The  great  general  truths  of  religion  were  revealed  to  this 
people,  1^  to  tbem  alone  (^  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
being,  perfectione,  andgovemment  of  Grod,  the  moral  law, 
presciihing  the  duties  man  owes  to  God,  to  bis  fellow  men, 
and  to  himself,  the  awards  of  eternity,  with  a  thousand  par 
ticular  precepts  of  a  spiritual  kind,  were  explicitly  declar^  t 
this  nation. 

The  peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  rendered  them 
also  a  most  fevoured  community.  By  these  they  were.de- 
ogned  to  be  preserved  a  people  distinct  from  all  tbe  rest  of 
the  world,  to  be  kept  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the 
great  salvation,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  all  nations,  in  '^  the  fulness  of  the  tune.*' 

'  {  The  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism  were  admirably  adapted  to  lioDOur 
their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  completely  happy.  It^s  sacri- 
fices were  at  once  calculated  to  convince  them  of  their  s'ms,  and  to 
shadow  forth  the  vicarious^sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

32.  Government.  The  government  of  this  people  wap  pro- 
perly a  Theocracy,  as  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
God.  In  this  they  were  distinguished  from  all  other  nations. 
He  was  considered  as  the  sole  dictator  of  every  important 
transacticm,  and  supreme  monarch  of  the  Israelites. 

33.  Mminers  and  Customs.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  related  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  their  diet,  diver- 
sions, high  places,  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  burials. 

§  The  rite  of  circumcision  has  distinguished  them  as  a  people, 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  always  accompanied  with  great  feasting^ 
md  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  At  this  time  the  chud  was  named 
in  the  presence  of  the  company  assembled,  among  whom  bread  and 
wine  were  distributed. 

Their  diet,  except  on  festivals,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  plain. 
Bread,  water,  and  vinegar,  were  in  common  use.  Honey  was  es- 
teemed a  peculiar  deUcacy,  and  the  milk  of  goats  was  reckoned  ex 
MQent  for  food. 

Their  diversions  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  social  repasts, 
monc,  andi  dancing.  The  two  latter  partook  of  a  religious  character. 
Games  were  never  introduced  into  their  commonwealth. 

Their  high  places  were  of  two  sorts;  those  where  they  burned  in- 
cense and  o(fiired  sacrifices  to  the  true  God ;  and  those  where  tliey 
committed  various  s^minable  idolatries. 

Their  mourning  for  the  death  of  friends  was  expressed  by  rending 
their  gannente,  tearing  their  hair,  heaping  dirt  or  ashes  upon  their 
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heads,  wearing  sackdoih  next  their  skin,  and  l3ing  upon  the  bare 
ground. 

As  to  their  burials,  it  is  known  that  they  denied  sepulture  to  none 
but  such  as  were  guilty  of  suicide,  and  not  even  to  these,  but  till  aHet 
sunset.  From  the  pains  which  the  patriarchs  took  to  provide  a  place 
of  burial  for  themsdves  and  their  descendants,  it  is  evident  th^  con- 
sidered tt  a  heavy  calamity,  to  be  denied  a  burial,  and  a  favour  to  be 
interred  among  tneir  ancestors.  Their  sepulchres  were  on  their  own 
lands,  and,  where  practicable,  cut  into  a  rock. 

34.  Learning,  The  Israelites  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  theology,  and  they  had  places  of  public  instruction  call^ 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  the  genius  of  which  is 
pure,  primitive,  and  natural ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  had  the  art  of  writing  very  early.  The  materials  on 
which  they  wrote  were  tables  of  stone ;  but  mention  is  made 
also  of  rolls,  which  were  doubtless  more  in  use.  These  rolls 
ore  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  skin,  or  some  other  pliable 
substance. 

35.  Arts,  The  arts  in  which  the  Israelites  made  the 
greatest  proficiency  were  those  of  war,  husbandry,  poetry,  and 
music. 

§  Their  situation  made  them  a  warlike  people,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  enemies.  Their  arms  of  offence  were  broad  crooked  swords, 
javelins,  slings,  bows  and  arrows,  and  two-edged  swords.  TTieir 
arms  of  defence  were  shields,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  breast  plates, 
and  targets. 

Their  attention  was  much  confined  to  their  lands  and  domestic 
avocations,  and  few  trades  or  manufactures  were  carried  on  among 
them  before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. After  Solomon's  time,  pride  and  luxury  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  The  causes  of  a  change  from  great  economy  and  simplicity, 
to  their  opposites,  were  laid  indeed  in  the  reign  of  David. 

Poetry  is  said  to  be  the  only  fine  art  in  which  they  were  peculiarly 
excellent ;  and  in  that  they  are  inimitable.  Their  inspired  produc- 
tions, in  poetry,  if  not  in  prose,  as  to  native  energy  and  felicity,  are 
unrivalled. 

36.  Commerce,  With  respect  to  commerce,  it  appears  that 
they  received  rich  stuffs,  Unen,  gold,  &c.  from  Tyre,  in  ex- 
change for  their  corn,  balm,  and  other  excellent  commodi- 
ties ;  but  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  navigation.  Solomon 
employed  foreign  sailors  in  die  ships  which  he  sent  to  foreign 
countries. 

Canaanites, 
§  The  country  of  the  Caiuianites  has  been  already  described,  as  it 
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was  the  aame  with  that  of  the  H^rews,  who^  some  time  after  they 
left  Egypt,  drove  out  the  ancient  mhalHtants  of  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

37.  Customs,  Manners,  Arts,  and  Sciences.  In  these,  sm 
wdl  as  in  language,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  difTered 
widely  from  eaeh  other,  according  to  their  different  situations. 
It  is  easy  to.  discern  the  difTerent  classes  of  merchants,  artifi- 
cers, soldiers,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen. 

{  Those  who  resided  on  the  sea-coasts  were  merchants,  m  which 
capacity  they  will  be  considered  when  spoken  of  as  Phoenicians 
lliose  who  resided  in  fixed  abodes  and  wsdled  places^  cultivated  the 
land.  Shepherds  and  soldiers  led  a  more  wandering  life.  As  to  war, 
they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  craft,  or  policy. 

38.  Religion,  Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  undefiled 
to  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  Melchisedek  among  them  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God ;  but  after  this  period  they 
must  have  degenerated  apace.  They  compelled  their  chil- 
dren to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  their  wickedness  be- 
came extreme. 

Greece. 

39.  Appearance  and  Face  of  the  Countrt/.  Thiscoimtry, 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  ufitellectual  elevation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, was  a  re^on  of  enchanting  beauty.  Its  mountains 
and  rallies,  lakes  and  rivers,  sufficiently  diversified  the  sur- 
face, white  their  grandeur  or  their  softness  imparted  an  inef- 
fiBible  chanu  to  every  prospect.  It  enjoyed  a  delightful  cli- 
mate and  exuberant  soil. 

{  The  daasical  reader  need  not  to  be  reminded,  that  among  a 
thousand  other  spots  endeared  to  association,  were  Pindus  and  Par- 
oaflBua,  the  seats  of  the  muses ;  Athens,  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
art  and  genius ;  woody  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  haunt  of  shep- 
herds ;  and  Thessaly  with  its  fields  of  pleasure,  where 

"  The  smooth  Peneus  from  its  glassj  flood 
Reflects  purpmeai  Tempo's  pleasant  scene." 

40.  Situation,  Extent,  and  Division.  Greece  occupied  a 
large  peninsiiki  between  the  south  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor, 
abmt  400  miles  long  and  150  broad.  It  had  Epirus  and 
Macedonia  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
the  Ionian  and  JEgesji  seas  washed,  the  one  its  western,  and 
the  other  its  eastern  borders. 

}  In  subsequent  times,  Epirus  and  Macedonia  were  considered  as 
parts  of  Greece^  and  then  the  northern  boundary  was  constituted  by 
tUjnricum,  Moesia,  and  Thrace. 

Greece  consisted  of  two  principal  divisions — Greece,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  Peloponnesus. 
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§  Greece  {nmeriDeliidBd  the  foUowing  stales;  1.  AUica.  2;.  Boso- 
tJB.  a  AcarnsBUu  4.  .fitalia.  5.  Locris.  6.  Dons.  7.  Phocis.  a  The»- 
sal}.  9.  Epirus.  10.  Macedonia. 

Peloponnesus  inoluded  the  following  states;  1.  Achaia.  2.  Elia. 
3.  Arcadia.  4.  Messenia.  5.  Laconia.  6.  Argolis. 

Connected  with  Greece  were  many  islands  in  the  seas 
which  surrounded  it,  the  principal  of  which  singly,  or  in  clus- 
ters, were  Euboea,  LenmoB,  the  Cyclades,  Crete,  Cythera,  Za- 
cynthus,  Cephalonia,  Corcyra,  Tenedoe,  Lesbos,  Scio,  Samos, 
and  Patmos. 

41.  Names.  Greece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives,  and 
its  inliabitants  Hellenes.  From  their  different  tribes  they  were 
denominated  by  the  poets,  Achivi,  Danai,  Argivi,  Pela^ 
lones,  Dores,  and  JEoles. 

42.  Interesting  Localities.  Almost  every  considerable 
place  in  Greece  is  marked  by  some  circumstance  in  its  natu- 
ral features,  or  by  some  achievement  or  event  in  its  history, 
which  connects  it  in  the  minds  of  scholars  with  the  most  de- 
lightful ai^sociations.  Several  of  these  localities  may  be 
grouped  together,  as  below. 

§  Peloponnesus  took  its  name  from  Pelops^  who  reigned  there. 
Mycenae  was  the  city  of  Agamemnon.  At  Nemea.  eames  wore  instt- 
tuled  in  honour  of  Hercules  for  killing  the  Neiiiean  lion.  In  Epidau- 
rus,  iEflculapius  was  worshipped.  Lema  gave  ncone  to  the  Le^^iaean 
Hydra,  a  monster  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

Amyclse  aboimded  in  trees,  and  was  honoureu  with  a  splendid 
temple  of  Apollo.  Helos  was  a.  place  which  the  Spartans  took,  redu- 
emff  the  mhabrtants  to  slavery,  and  hence  all  (heir  slaves  were  called 
Helotes.  Near  Taenanis,  the  most  southern  point  of  Eiurope,  was  a 
cave  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  finom 
the  infernal  regions.  On  the  mountain  Taygetus,  the  Spartan  womeo 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Elis,  was  famous  for  its  horses.  At  Olympia,  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter— they  date  from  B.  Cf.  776,  and 
form  the  epoch  of  Grecian  chrandogy.  Corinth  was  famous  for  its 
brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Arcadia  was  the  eountry  of  musicians  and  shepherds,-  and  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  rural  deity.  Menniry  was  bom  on  mount  Cylleoe.  Her* 
cules  destroyed  the  harpies  of  the  river  and  lake  Stymphalus.  At  the 
Isthmufi^  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Eleuais  was  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
in  which  secrecy  was  enjoined  to  the  votaries,  and  the  breach  of  it 
punished  with  death.  In  Attica  were  mount  Hymettus.  celebratedfoi 
Its  honey,  and  mount  Pentelicus,  for  its  quarries  of  marble.  The  BflDO* 
tians  were  reckoned  diaracteristically  dull,  though  thero  were 
splendid  exceptions. 
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Chsronea  was  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch,  and  remarkable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  allied  states  of  Greece,  by  Philip,  which  mined  that  ce^ 
limited  nation.  Not  far  from  this,  was  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  where 
oracles  were  delivered,  and  which  rendered  such  as  enterea  it  me- 
lancholy for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Thespia  wns  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Tanagra  was  infamous  for  its  cock-fightmg  exhibitions.  At  Delium 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  the  mountain  of  Helicon,  and  the 
fountain  Aganippe,  were  consecrated  to  the  Nine. 

Phocis,  the  Greeks  conjectured,  was  not  only  the  centre  of  Greece 
but  of  the  whole  earth.  Delphi  was  rendered  illustrious  for  the  tem 
pie  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  responses  were  always  delivered  by 
a  priestess.  Parnassus,  and  the  fountain  of  Castalia  at  its  foot,  were 
the  haunts  of  the  Muses.  Anticyra  was  famous  for  the  production  ol 
hellebore,  once  reputed  a  specific  in  maniacal  cases. 

Narix  was  the  native  place  of  Ajax.  Thermopylae  was  a  famous 
pass,  justly  reckoned  the  key  of  Greece,  and  is  immcnrtalized  from  the 
self-devotion  of  Leonidas.  Where  narrowest,  there  was  room  only 
for  a  single  carriage,  a  ridge  of  impassable  mountains  being  on  the 
west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  with  dv^p  and  dangerous  morasses. 

The  iEtolians  constituted  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece.  Naupactns 
was  00  called  from  the  number  of  ships  built  there,  but  its  site  is  now 
overflowed  by  the  sea.  Acamania  was  famous  for  its  horses.  On  the 
promontory  Leucate,  was  the  rock  from  which  disappointed  lovers 
sought  either  death  or  a  cure,  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

TSirough  the  lake  of  Acherusia  ran  the  river  Acheron,  and  into  the 
latter  flows  the  Cocytus,  both  of  which,  on  account  of  their' muddi- 
ness,  were  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  rivers  of  hell.  In  the  interior  ol 
l^irus,  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  the  grove,  or  vocal 
08^  of  Dodona,  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Chaonia  received  its  name  from  Chaon,  the  companion  of  Helenus, 
the  son  of  Priam,  who  was  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting.  Pindus 
was  holy  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine.  The  Acroceraunian  mountains 
were  so  called  from  their  tops  being  struck  with  thunder. 

The  vale  of  Tempe  was  reckoned  the  most  delicious  spot  on  earth, 
five  miles  in  length,  but  in  general  very  narrow.  It  had  mount  Ol5rm- 
pos  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the  south.  These  mountains,  with  Peli- 
on,  according  to  story,  were  piled  one  upon  another,  by  the  giants  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  to  scale  heaven.  The  celebrated  spear  of 
Achilles,  which  none  but  himself  could  wield,  was  cut  down  on  Peli- 
onj  Thessaly  was  renowned  for  excellent  horses. 

Larissa  was  the  city  of  Achilles.  Heraclea  was  so  called  from  Her- 
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The  Umeit  ctt3r  oontsiDed  all  ti»  buQdinea  tint  Biinoaliikd  the  «i* 
tEidel,  «m1  was  encoropaased  witii  atroBf  walls. 

In  the  citadel  were  several  magnificent  edifices,  tlie  chief  of 
which  were  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  the  beautiflil  temple 
of  Mmerva,  called  Parthenon.  Tiiese  stfll  continue.  The  latr 
ter  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity. 
It  is  229  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  69  high. 

In  the  lower  city,  the  most  magnific^it  structure  of  Athene, 
and  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  ancient  world,  was  Uie  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  was  suppwted  on  marble  cdumni^ 
and  was  half  a  mile  in  circuit 

In  both  pcMtions  of  Athens  there  were  many  other  splendid 
structures,  and  monuments  without  number,  some  of  the 
proudest  efforts  of  art  and  genius  that  the  world  ever  bdieU. 

§  Athens  hod  three  harbours  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  which  were  Joined 
to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  wal&.  The  length  of  one 
of  theae  was  five  miles,  that  of  the  other  nearly  the  same. 

There  were  several  Gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and  near 
Athens,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  C3ni06arges. 

A  Gymnasium  was  a  large  edifice  designed  to  accommodate  many 
thousands  of  people  together,  with  places  for  Uie  exercises  of  the 
youth,  and  with  apartments  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  to.  to  de- 
liver their  lectures.  A  garden  and  sacred  grove  were  attached  to  tliis 
edifice. 

Sparta,  called  also  Lacedaemon,  was  built  upon  the  banla 
of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Laconia.  It  was  of  a  circu-^ 
lar  form,  and  about  6  miles  in  circumference.  The  houses 
were  not  built  close  together,  but  divided  into  difiereni  villa- 
ges, according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
destitute  of  walls,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  t3aants, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  bravery  of  its  dtizens  was 
its  defence. 

§  Sparta  was  divided  into  dififerent  villages,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  Of  these  villages  there  were  five,  built  round 
an  eminence  at  different  distances,  each  of  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  the  ^ve  tribes  of  Sparta. 
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iKMunir  of  tfae  gods  and  ancient  heroea.  ReligkNis  respect  waaahotm 
to  the  memory  of  Hercules,  Tsmdams,  Castor,  Pollux,  Leonidas,  &c 
In  the  environs  of  the  city  were  courses  for  horse  and  foot  raoesi  and 
places  of  exercises  for  youth  shaded  by  beautiful  plane  trees.  Indeed^ 
BpSiitaL  was  surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vineyards,  olive  ana 
putne  trees,  gardens,  and  summer  houses. 

Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  was  seated  on  the  Istlimusj 
which  separates  Peloponnesus  from  Attica.  It  lay  between 
two  seas,  and  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  coast  Its  citadel 
stood  on  the  peak  of  a  hill  called  Acrocorinthus.  This  city 
was  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  most  wealthy  in  Greece.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Munnnius,  the  Roman  general,  during  the 
Achaean  league.     Corinth  was  partly  rebuilt  by  Julius  CaeHor. 

§  The  neat  order  of  the  pillars  which  are  used  at  this  day,  in  the 
decoration  of  all  fine  buildings,  took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Co- 
rinthian piUars.  Its  citizens  made  high  pretensions  to  politeness^ 
philosophy,  and  learning. 

Corinth  enjoyed  its  liberty,  and  immense  traffic,  till  B.  C.  140,  when 
it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  deemed  the 
strongest  city  in  the  world,  and  was  a  distinguished  seat  of  opulence 
and  the  fine  arts.  Since  that  period  it  has  l^n  often  burned,  plan- 
dered,  and  subjugated,  till  of  late,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  it 
was  so  decayed,  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  1500  souls,  one 
half  Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians. 

Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Ismenus.  It  had  seven  gates,  with  walls  about  seven  miles 
in  circumference.  It  was  denK)lished  by  Alexander,  and  re- 
built by  Cassander.  Under  Epaminondas,  the  Thebans  be- 
came masters  of  Greece ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  (15  or  20  years 
A.  C.)  Thebes  was  only  an  inconsiderable  village. 

§  In  the  dreadful  period  of  its  demolition  by  Alexander,  6000  of  \tt 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  for  slaves.  The  house  in 
which  the  great  lyric  poet  Pindar  was  bom  and  educated,  was  ordeied 
to  be  spar^  and  all  the  rest  to  be  destroyed. 

44  Chvemment,  In  general  the  government  of  Greece 
partook  of  a  republican  character,  though  it  yaried  at  different 
periods,  and  was  in  ^t  different  in  the  several  states.  In  some 
of  them  it  exliibited  the  features  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 
They  frequently  entered  into  leagues  and  confederacies  with 
each  other,  and  in  this  req)ect  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to 
the  present  government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  on  this  article  we  are  under  the  necessity  (tf  speaking  of 
the  respective  states  of  Greece,  chiefly  Athens  and  Sparta^ 
who  were,  in  general,  so  superior  to  the  rest  ..    -' 
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Ooverntnent  of  Athens. 

{  The  gOTernment  of  Athens  was  at  first  monarchioGd,  but  after  die 
death  of  Codrua,  it  became  in  a  degree  democratic. 

Classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  sojourners, 
and  slaves.  Citizens  were  the  jmvileged  class,  who  held  ex* 
dnsively  the  offices  of  government  The  privil^[es  of  citizen  • 
ihip  were  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  deemed  cf  great  value 
Tbcy  were  conferred  only  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  except 
ifhere  they  were  inherited  by  those  whose  parents  were  citizens. 

f  The  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes;  but  they  were 
not  limited  to  the  city,  a  part  of  them  residing  in  the  small  boroughs 
of  Attica.  These  tribes  were  named',  afier  certain  ancient  heroes ; 
each  tribe  was  agam  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these 
into  90  families. 

Sojourners  were  persons  who  came  from  a  foreign  country, 
and  settled  with  their  families  in  Attica.  They  were  per 
miUed  to  exercise  trades  in  the  city,  atid  were  protected  by  the 
government,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly,  nor  could  th^ 
be  raised  to  any  office. 

{ In  some  instances,  when  they  had  rendered  important  serviees^ 
Aey  were  adopted  hito  the  class  of  citizens. 

Slaves  or  servants  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The 
first  consisted  of  free  bom  citizens  who,  through  poverty,  were 
ibrced  to  serve  for  wages.  These  could  either  change  their 
mast^ns  or  release  themselves  when  able  to  procuils  a  subsistr 
ence.  The  second  sort  were  whoQy  at  the  disposal  of  their 
masters,  and  in  general  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  procuring 
Cbeir  own  freedom,  or  leaving  it  ae  a  legacy  to  their  cbydren. 

I  Sometiraes  slaves  obtained  meir  fireedom  by  fighting  fior  the  re- 
public^ or  purchased  it  by  means  of  their  savings. 

Magistrates.  The  Athenian  magistrates  were  divided  into 
three  eorts,  distinguished  by  the  cUfferent  methods  of  their 
dectioB.  These  were,  1.  the  Chirotoneti,  chosen  by  the  peoy[de 
in  a  lawful  assembly,  in  which  they  votdl  by  holiUng  up  their 
haDd&  2.  The  Cleroti,  first  apjuroTed  by  the  people,  and  then 
diawn  by  lot  3.  The  Ereti,  extraordinary  offiom  appointed 
by  partiadar  tribes,  to  take  care  of  any  business. 

{The  poorer  citizens  were  eligible  to  olOlce;  yet  it  was  seldom  that 
aay  but  the  most  disthi^uished  persons,  were  actually  appointed  as 
ZBB^istrates.  The  candidates  were  required  to  give  an  account  of 
d^eir  past  life  in  the  public  forum. 

Higistrates,  while  m  office,  were  liable  to  be  tried  on  an  aoeusation 
•f  D^eetof  duty;  and  after  their  term  of  (^ke  had  expired,  they 
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were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct  During  thiity 
days,  any  man  who  chose  might  bring  a  complaint  of  mal-admini»» 
tration. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  was  carried  on  by  the 
Archons,  the  Senate  of  500,  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  Archons  held  the  supreme  executive  power.  They 
were  elected  annually,  and  by  the  second  method  above 
named,  viz.  by  lot  They  wore  garlands  of  myrtle,  were  pro- 
tected from  violence  and  insult,  and  were  exempted  from 
certain  taxes. 

§  The  archons  were  nine  in  ilumber.  The  first  was  called  archon,  by 
way  of  eminence.  He  decided  on  causes  between  married  persons^ 
also  concerning  wills,  divorces,  and  legacies.  He  was  the  general 
guardian  of  orphans.  Some  other  important  concerns  were  assigned 
to  him. 

The  second  archon  was  styled  Basileus.  and  wore  a  crown.  The 
third  archon  was  called  Polemarch.  Thip  six  remaining  archons 
were  named  Thesmothets.  Their  re8i>ective  duties  need  not  be  de- 
flcribed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  concern  of  the  archons,  as  such, 
was  the  execution  of  laws  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
republic.  Subordinate  magistrates  regulated  minor  details  in  the 
police. 

The  Senate  of  five  hundred  was  elected  annually  by  lot, 
from  the  different  tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to 
consider  all  proposals  intended  to  come  before  the  people,  and 
to  see  that  nothing  improper  sliould  be  submitted. 

§  The  power  of  this  senate  was  considerable.  They  debated  aJ 
measures  of  public  interest  and  welfare,  examined  the  acounts  of 
magistrates,  took  care  of  the  fleet,  and  could  pumsh  for  offmces  not 
prohibited  by  any  law. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
consukiDg  on  what  was  most  beneficial  to  the  conmionwealth. 
The  right  of  attending  them  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  fi^eemen 
of  Athens.  Strangers,  slaves,  women,  aiid  persons  who  bad 
received  an  infamous  punishment,  were  excluded.  They 
were  held  four  times  every  36  days,  and  also  in  cases  of  pecu* 
liar  emergency. 
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in  the  govemnient  of  Athens,  as  various  courts,  particularly 
that  celebrated  one  called  Areopagus. 

The  name  of  this  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  held, 
viz.  Mars'  Hill.  It  was  in  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Greece 
for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  proceedings.  It  took  cognizance  of 
crimes,  abuses,  and  innovations  either  in  religion  or  government.  It 
in9pected  the  laws  and  public  manners. 

The  strictest  propriety  of  conduct  was  required  of  the  members. 
Expulsion  followed  any'act  of  gross  immorality..  To  laugh  during 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  was  thought  a  very  blameable  levity. 

There  was  an  absurd  peculiarity  in  the  government  of 
Athens,  which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  was  ostracism,  a 
kind  of  popular  judgment  so  call  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  ch:  tile, 
on  which  votes  were  written. 

J  The  following  was  the  process  in  this  condemnation.  The  people 
bemg  assembled,  each  citizen  writing  on  a  shell, the  name  of  the 
individual  most  obnoxious  to  him  without  the  allefiraition  of  a  crime, 
carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market  place  fixed  for  this  purpose, 
and  deposited  it  there.  These  shells  were  numbered  in  gross  by  the 
archons.  If  they  did  not  amount  to  6000,  the  ostracism  was  void. 
If  they  amounted  to  this  number,  the  archons,  laying  every  name  by 
itself,  pronoimced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  m^jor  par^ 
bani^ied  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  his  estate.  Hence  it  Was 
that  so  many  eminent  citizens  suffered  froip  the  ingratitude  or  the 
^een  of  the  Athenians. 

Government  of  Sparta. 
Ckisses  of  the  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta 
consisted  of  citizens  and  slaves,  or  Helots.  The  citizens  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Homoii,  and  the  Hypomiones. 
The  privileges  of  these  varied ;  the  former  were  eligible  to 
office  ;  the  latter  consisting  of  the  poorer  citizens,  the  freed- 
men  and  their  sons,  were  sUlowed  only  to  vote  at  the  elections. 
•  The  slaves,  or  Helots,  were  much  more  niunerous  than  the 
citizens.  Their  services  were  similar  to  those  of  servants 
in  general,  though  less  severe  than  those  of  servants  elsewhere 
in  Greece. 

Kings,  The  republic  of  Sparta  had  two  magistrates,  called 
kings,  but  they  differed  from  those  of  most  other  nations. 
They  formed  a  check  upon  each  other,   and  their  power 
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Senate.  Th^  body  consisted,  together  with  the  two  kingB, 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who  were  above  sixty  years  of  age. 
and  dected  lo  die  office  for  life,  and  on  account  of  thei^  virtue. 
Their  duty  was  to  consider  all  questions  respecting  peace  cr 
war,  and  other  important  afiairs  of  the  republic 

Ephori.  The  Ephori  were  five  magistrates,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  citizens,  to  inspect  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Assemblies.  The  public  assemblies  were  held  to  decide  on 
matters  laid  before  them  by  the  Senate.  There  were  two  of 
these  bodies ;  one  was  called  the  general  assembly,  attended 
by  an  the  freemen  of  Laconia ;  tlie  other,  the  lesser  assembly, 
composed  of  the  Spartans  alone,  who  exceeded  thirty  years  of 
age. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  kings,  as  well  as  the  other  magistiale^ 
^ttnUitttted  a  portion  of  these  bodies. 

Government  of  the  other  States  of  Greece. 

Like  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  government  of  the  other 
sovereignties  of  Greece  was,  for  the  most  part,  republican. 
In  some  of  ihem  there  was  a  preponderance  of  aristocracy,  ui 
others  of  democracy.     Thebes  was  more  nearly  a  monarchy. 

§  Many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes  were  celebrated  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  Laius,  (Edipiis,  Polynices,  &c. 

Pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  confede- 
rated body,  was  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  This  was  an  as- 
sembly composed,  at  first,  of  a  few  states  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Gr^ce,  but  afterwards  of  twelve  states,  the  object  of  whicn 
was  tlie  decision  of  all  difTerences  between  cities,  and  to  try 
such  (^fences  as  openly  violated  the  hws  of  nations.  4 

§  The  number  of  deputies  usually  sent  to  this  council  was  two  (rm 
each  state.  It  met  twice  a  year.  The  vernal  assembly  was  neia#» 
Delphi,  and  the  autumnal  at  Thermopylae. 

45.  Military  Affairs.  The  annies  of  the  diflferent  stat^ 
of  Greece  consnted,  for  the  most  part,  of  citizens,  whom  tw 
laws  of  their  country  obliged  at  a  certain  age  to  appear  » 
anns,  at  the  summons  of  die  magistrate. 

§  The  mam  body  of  the  Grecian  armies  was  composed  of  infiwiW- 
The  rest  rode  in  chariots,  upon  horseback,  or  upon  elephants. 

The  Greek  arms  were  at  first  made  of  brass,  and  ^  ^^ 
and  some  other  parts,  of  tin.  Lxhi  became  afterwards  tne 
shief  material    The  defensive  arms  were  a  helmeti  a  brcft* 
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plale,  and  a  (Jate  for  the  back,  greaves  to  defend  thd  hgBj 
guards  for  the  hands,  a  sort  of  belt  which  covered  a  part  of 
Qie  body  in  front,  and  a  shield. 

The  offensive  arms  were  the  spear,  or  pike,  the  sword,  the 
pole  axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  iron,  the  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or 
javelins,  and  sUngs. 

§  The  Greeks,  liowever  brave  in  the  field,  were  very  inefficient  in 
«  undertaking  the  siege  of  walled  towns.  Their  armies  were  generally 
the  militia  of  the  country,  called  out  to  temporary  service. 

The  severest  punishments  were  infiictea  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  deserters,  or  cowards,  who  fled  from  battle.  They  forfeited  all  the 
privileges  and  honours  of  citizens ;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
w^ith  them ;  they  might  be  beaten  by  any  who  met  them,  without 
the  liberty  of  self-defence ;  and  they  wore  some  distinguishing  dress 
as  a  marie  of  infamy. 

Archilochns,  the  poet,  was  banished  Sparta  for  writing  an  epigram^ 
in  which  he  jestingly  related  the  loss  of  his  shield. 

46.  Naval  Affairs.  The  Greek  ships  consisted  chiefly  of 
three  sorts  :  ships  of  war,  those  of  burthen,  and  those  of  pas- 
sage. 

I  Ships  of  passage  were  used  as  transports ;  ships  of  burthen  served 
as  tenders,  and  were  usually  of  a  romid  form  ;  ships  of  war  contained 
the  men  and  the  weapons  by  which  the  naval  engagement  was  car- 
ried on,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  several  orders  or  banks  of 
oars  which  they  possessed.  These  were  not  fixed  in  a  vertical  line 
over  each  other,  but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  gradually  in  the 
form  of  stairs. 

47.  Religion.  The  Greeks,  who  were  heathens,  wor- 
shipped grci4  numbers  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  whom  they 
divided  into  three  classes : — celestial,  marine,  and  infernal 
They  were  all  subject  to  Jupiter,  who  was  considered  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  The  above  classes  are  according  to 
their  degrees  of  dignity. 

}  The  gods  of  Greece  are  described  by  the  poets  according  to  tradi^ 
A)n,  and  with  such  embellishments  as  poetic  genius  could  invent 
As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  these  fictions,  sanctioned  also  by 
the  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for  the  popular 
belief. 

The  account  we  here  give  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  description  only  of  their  principal  deities,  and  under  the 
forms  in  which  the  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters^  represented  them. 
If  this  article  should  appear  to  be  somewhat  particular,  compared 
wiUi  the  others  respecting  Greece,  it  is  because  the  mythology  of  this 
country  is  the  same  nearly  with  that  of  the  whole  ancient  world,  and 
is  necessary  to  be  known  m  readmg  the  Grecian  and  Roman  classics. 

The  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury 

a  • 
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Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana,  Ceres,  and 
Vesta. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Cybele ;  and  born  at  the  same 
birth  with  Juno,  on  mount  Ida  in  Crete.  He  deposed  his  father,  and 
divided  the  world  between  himself  and  his  brethren,  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  Neptune  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sea,  and  Pluto  that  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  sovereignty  of  heaven  and  earth  he  reserved  to 
himself. 

One  of  his  great  exploits  was  the  conquest  of  the  Titan?,  or  giants, 
who  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains  to  scale  heaven.  Jupiter 
was  gml^  of  indulging  the  basest  lusts,  although  he  is  generally  re- 
presented as  the  father  of  men  and  goas,  as  shaking  heaven  with  his 
nod,  and  governing  aH  things,  except  the  Fates,  by  his  power  as  su- 
preme.   His  altars  were  never  defiled  with  human  sacrifices. 

He  is  generally  represented  as  a  majestic  personage,  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thiuiderbolts  in  the  other, 
and  at  his  feet  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  bom  in  the  island 
of  Deloe^  He  presided  over  music^  medicine,  poetry,  divination,  the 
fine  arts,  and  archery.  For  his  offence  in  killing  the  Cyclops,  he  was 
banished  from  heaven,  and  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  shepherd  to 
Admetu&j  king  of  Thessaly,  in  wliich  employment  he  remained  nine 
years. 

His  adventures  on  earth  are  represented  as  extraordinary.  Among 
others  he  flayed  Marsyas  alive  for  contending  with  him  in  music ;  he 
caused  Midas  to  receive  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  for  preferring  Pan's  mv- 
sic  to  his ;  he  turned  into  a  voilet  the  beautiful  boy  Hyacinihus,  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit ;  and  his  mistress  Daphne  he  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  laurel. 

He  IS  represented  as  a  tall,  beardless  youth,  with  rays  romid  his 
head;  sometimes  he  holds  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  sometimes  he  has  a 
bow,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

Mars  was  tne  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
and  pation  of  all  that  is  bloody,  cruel,  and  furious.  The  horse,  the 
wolf,  the  magpie,  and  the  vulture,  were  offered  to  him.  He  had  liia 
temples  in  afi  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Diurm^  the  Trojan  war  Mars  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily 
retreating  to  heaven,  complained  to  Jupiter,  that  Minerva  had  direcP 
ed  the  weapon  of  his  antagonist. 

He  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  armed  and  standm^  in  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  called  Flight  and  Terror ;  his  sister  Bellona, 
was  his  charioteer.  Discord  goes  before  him  m  a  tattered  garment 
with  a  torch,  and  Anger  and  Clamour  follow. 

Mercury,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  was  the  messenger  of  the 
I^kIs,  the  patron  of  travellers,  shepherds,  orators,  merchants,  thieves^ 
and  dishonest  persons.  His  exploits  abundantly  support  this  charao- 
ier.  Mercury  was  doubtless  some  enlightened  person  in  a  remote 
a^  who,  on  account  of  his  actions  or  services  was  worshipped  after 
his  death.  His  Greek  name,  Hermes,  signifies  to  interpreter  explain, 
tad  he  appears  to  have  taught  men  the  arts  of  civilization. 
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Wb  muse.  But  thonrii  the  idolized  fUr  one  heeded  not  his  poetrj, 
the  world  did ;  and  Rome,  Fai'm,  and  Naples,  at  the  same  momemt, 
invited  him  to  come  and  receive  the  poetical  crown.  Rome  pr^- 
▼ailed,  and  in  that  famed  seat  of  empve  and  of  ffenius,  the  poet^ 
brow  was  entwined  with  the  req>lendent  honom*.  He  was  occasion- 
ally drawn  from  his  favourite  residence,  on  public  business;  and  it 
was  during  an  absence  in  1348,  that  he  was  informed  of  Laura's 
death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  poet's  purity  in  this  afiair,  has  been  maintained  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others ;  and  some  parts  of  his  character  certainly  afford 
too  much  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  Petrarch  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  though  he  never  took  priest's  orders.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  1374. 

3.  Boccace,  (John,)  bom  ^t  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany.  1813,  studied 
under  Petrarch,  who  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  lived  abroad 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  village^  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  m  literary  pursuits.  His  constitu- 
tion was  weakened  by  his  great  application,  and  he  died  of  a  sick- 
ness in  the  stomach,  1375. 

His  works  are  both  Latin  and  Italian.  He  possessed  uncommon 
learning,  and  he  diares  with  a  few  others  the  honour  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  "  Decameron,"  a  licen- 
tious, though  witty,  satirical,  and  elegantly  written  romance,  is  his 
most  celebrated  composition.  His  poetry  is  not  e(}ual  to  that  of 
Petrarch,  but  his  prose  is  unrivalled,  for  its  sunplicity,  grace,  and 
varied  elegance. 

4.  Wickliffe,  (John  de)  was  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, in  the  reformation.  His  elevation  to  the  professorship  of  Ox- 
ford, exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  soon  dis- 
phK^  He  felt  the  indignity  keenly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
boldly  came  out  against  the  errors  and  encroachments  of  Rome 
llie  Romish  clergy,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  took  the  alarm,  and 
employed  every  effort  to  suppress  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  Most 
of  his  doctrines  were  pronounced  as  heretical,  by  the  several  coun- 
cils that  were  called.  He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope,  and  tried ;  but  the  judges,  although  they  enjoined  him 
silence,  permitted  him  to  depart  in  safety,  as  they  feared  the  nobility 
and  p^ple..  These,  in  general,  favoured  Wickliffe.  Not  at  all  in- 
timioated,  the  reformer  continued  to  preach  his  peculiar  sentiments, 
and  the«|^came  still  more  widely  known.  But  the  penal  statutes 
were  sel^,  and  some  who  embraced  the  new  heresy,  were  deliver- 
ed over  to  punishment 

Wickliffe,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  died  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  wanting  to  emancipate  the  English  nation  ftom 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  Sie  boldness,  perseverance,  and  eloquence 
of  a  popular  leader.  Wickliffe's  noble  struggle  proved  almost  abor- 
tive, and  little  was  thought  of  it,  till  Luther  arose  to  establish  the 
lame  doctrines  on  an  imperishable  basis. 
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tor  and  Dione,  or  as  aome  say,  die  eqfNrunff  from  the  froth  of  the  sea. 
She  was  licentious  in  a  high  degree,  and  her  worship  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  disgraceful  ceremonies.  The  most  beautifhl  of  her 
temples  were  those  of  Piu)hos,  Cnidus,  Cythera,  and  Idalia.  The 
island  of  Cyprus  was  her  rarourite  residence. 

She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman,  degantly  attired,. and  girt 
about  the  waist  with  a  cestus,  Or  girdle,  that  had  the  power  of  inspi- 
ring love. 

Diana  was  the  aueen  of  the  woods  and  the  goddess  of  hunting. 
She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  had  for  her  attendants 
80  nymphs,  aU  of  whom  abjured  the  rites  of  marriage.  Among 
plants,  tne  poppy  and  dittany  were  sacred  to  her. 

She  is  represented  as  a  tall,  majestic  woman,  lightly  clad,  with  a 
crescent  on  ner  forehead,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a  quiver  on  her  shoul- 
ders, her  legs  bare,  and  buskins  on  her  feet. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com  and  harvest,  was  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
turn and  Cybele,  and  the  first  who  taUght  to  cultivate  the  earth.  She 
was  a  beneficent  goddess,  but  led  a  licentious  life.  To  her  honour  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated. 

She  is  represented  as  a  majestic  and  beautiful  woman,  crowned 
with  ears  of  com ;  in  one  hand  she  held  poppies  and  ears  of  com, 
and  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch. 

Vesta  was  the  eoddess  of  fire,  and  ^ardian  of  houses  and  hearths. 
She  ever  remained  a  virgin,  and  received  the  first  oblations  in  sacri- 
fice. 

She  was  represented  in  a  long,  flowing  robe,  a  veil  on  her  head,  a 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  javelin  in  the  other. 

The  marine  deities  were  Neptune,  and  his  wife  Amphi- 
trite,  Oceanus  and  his  wife  Thetys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nereiis, 
and  his  sister  and  consort.  Doris,  6oc. 

Neptune,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  was  second  in  rank  among  the 
gods,  and  reigned  over  the  sea.  Conspiring  against  Jupiter,  he  was 
defeated,  banished  from  heaven,  and  for  one  year  made  subject  to 
Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  where  he  assisted  to  buUd  the  walls  of  that 
city. 

Neptune  is  represented  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell  and 
drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea  horses,  surrounded  by  tritons,  nymphs, 
and  sea  monsters.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  crown,  and  in  his  hand 
holds  a  Jrident,  or  sceptre,  with  three  prongs. 

Oceanus.  a  sea  god,  was  the  son  or  Coelum  and  Vesta.  He  was 
called  the  father,  not  only  of  rivers,  but  of  animals.  He  a|Wiis  wife 
Thetys  are  said  to  have  had  8000  sons.  W^ 

Triton,  also  a  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphltrite ; 
he  was  his  father's  companion  and  trampeter. 

Half  of  hhn  resembles  a  man ;  the  other  part  is  like  a  fish  ;  his  two 
feet  are  like  the  foro  feet  of  a  horse  j  his  tail  is  cleft  and  crooked  like 
a  half  moon ;  and  his  hair  resembles  wild  parsley. 

Nereus,  a  s^  god,  the  son  of  Oceanus,  was  the  &ther  of  fifty  daugh- 
ters by  his  wife  Doris,  who  were  called  Nereids. 
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Protecs,  (he  son  of  Oceanus,  a  god  of  the  sea,  could  f<»etel]  futurt 
events,  and  change  himself  mto  any  shape. 

The  infernal  deities  were  Pluto  and  bis  consort  Proserpine, 
Plutus,  Charon,  the  Furies,  Fates,  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
nos, iEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus. 

§  Pluto,  who  exercised  dominion  orer  hellj  was  the  brother  of  Ju- 
piter. The  ffoddesses  all  refusing  to  marry  him  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity and  gloomy  disposition,  he  seized  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Ceres,  in  Sicily,  opened  a  pai^age  through  the  earth,  carried  hei  to 
his  residence,  marriea,  and  made  her  queen  of  hell.  No  tuples  were 
raised  to  his  honour. 

He  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphun  from  beneath 
which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe,  Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  ana  Acheron.  His 
coimtenance  is  stem ;  on  his  head  is  a  radiated  crown ;  in  one  hand  a 
sceptre  with  two  teeth,  called  a  bident,  and  in  the  other,  two  keys. 

Plutus,  an  infernal  deity,  was  the  god  of  riches.  He  was  lame,  blmd, 
mjudicious,  and  timorous. 

Charon  was  the  ferr3anan  of  hell,  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  a 
long  beard  and  garments,  deformed  with  filth,  in  speech  morose,  and 
ill-tempered.    Every  ghost  paid  a  small  brass  coin  for  his  fare. 

None  could  enter  Charon's  boat  without  a  regular  burial ;  without 
this,  they  wandered  a  hundred  years,  amidst  the  mud  and  slime  of 
the  shore.  By  him  departed  souls  were  ferried  over  the  four  rivers  ol 
hell,  and  carried  to  Pluto's  palace. 

The  Furies  were  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megara. 
They  have  the  faces  of  women,  their  looks  are  full  of  terror,  ^ey 
hold  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  snakes  lash  their  necks  and 
Rhoulders.  Their  office  is  to  observe  and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad 
men,  and  torment  the  consciences  of  secret  offenders. 

The  Fates  were  three  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Themis,  Their 
names  were  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atroposl  They  decided  on  the 
fortunes  of  mankind.  Clotho  drew  the  thread  of  life,  Lachesis  turned 
the  wheel,  and  Atjpopos  cut  it  with  her  scissors. 

Minos,  iEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  were  the  three  judges  of  the 
souLs  of  the  dead.  They  assigned  various  pimishments  to  the  wick- 
ed, adapted  to  their  crimes  5  to  the  good  they  gave  a  place  in  the  de- 
lightful realms  of  Elysium. 

There  were  many  other  divinities  of  various  characteK  and 
descriptions :  as,  Cupid,  the  god  of  love;  the  Muses,  who  pre- 
sided over  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  the  hberal  arts ;  die 
Graces,  &c. 

5  Cupid,  representing  the  passion  of  love,  was  a  beautiful^winged 
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Ist  Calliope,  wbo  presides  over  eloquence  and  heroic  or  epic  poe- 
try, such  as  Homer's  Iliad. 

M.  Clio,  who  presides  over  history. 

3d.  Erato,  the  muse  ol  elegiac  or  lyric  poetry. 

4th.  Euterpe,  presiding  over  music. 

6th.  Melpomene,  the  inventress  and  muse  of  tragedy. 

6th.  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  Mngihff  and  rhetoric. 

7th.  Terpsichore,  who  presides  over  dancing. 

8th.  Thalia,  the  muse  of  pastoral  or  comic  poetry. 

9th.  Urania,  who  presides  over  h3rmns  and  sacred  subjects,  and  is 
the  muse  of  astronomy. 

The  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  three 
in  number.  They  were  supposed  to  give  to  beauty  its  attractions,  and 
to  render  even  homeliness  pleasing. 

They  are  usually  represented  as  young  and  blooming  virgins 
lightly  clad,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  to^ow  the  mutual 
affection  that  subsisted  between  them. 

Besides  these,  there  were  rural  deities,  as  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Priapus,  Aristaeus,  Terminus,  and  othei*s.  There  were  also 
the  Sirens,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  Dryads,  Naiads,  Nereids,  Tri- 
tons, Lares,  Penates,  Faiuis,  Satyrs,  Pales,  and  a  vast  number 
erf  Nymphs. 

§  P^n  was  the  principal  among  the  inferior  deities,  and  was  the  god 
of  hunters,  shepherds,  and  country  people  generally. 

Sylvanus  was  next  to  Pan,  and  presided  over  woods.  Priapus  pre- 
sided over  gardens.  Aristseus  invented  the  art  of  extracting  oil  from 
olives,  and  found  the  use  of  honey.  Terminus  was  considered  as 
watching  over  the  boundaries  of  lands. 

Tlie  Sirens  were  three  fabulous  persons,  who  were  said  to  have  the 
faces  of  women,  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  like  fish.  They 
had  such  melodious  voices,  that  mariners  were  often  allured  by  them 
to  their  own  destruction. 

The  Gorgons,  three  sisters,  had  the  power  of  transforming  those 
into  stones  who  loolced  at  them. 

Tne  Harpies  are  said  to  have  been  winged  monsters  which  had  the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  and  wings  of  a  vulture,  claws  on  the  hands 
and  ^et.  and  the  ears  of  a  bear. 

The  Inyads  were  nymphs  who  presided  over  the  woods. 

The  Naiads  were  nymphs  of  springs  and  fountains. 

The  Nereids  were  nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  daughters  of  Nereusand 
Doris. 

The  Tritons  were  sea  gods,  wilh  their  upper  parts  like  a  man,  and 
their  lower  parts  resembling  a  fish. 

The  Lares  and  Penates  were  inferior  deities  who  presided  over 
houses  and  families. 

The  Fauns  and  Satyrs  were  rural  demi-gods,  the  one  attending  on 
Pan,  and  the  other  on  Bacchus.  v 

Pales  was  the  goddess  of  shepherds  and  pastures. 

The  Nymphs  were  celestial  and  terrestrial ;  the  former  guided  the 
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heavenly  bodies,  the  latter  presided  over  the  woods.  They  are  repre- 
sented m  beautiful  creatures,  inhabiting  every  forest  and  glen. 

The  worship  of  these  divinities  was  conducted  by  priests 
dressed  in  co^y  habits,  who  offered  sacrifices  of  animalH, 
fruits,  perfumes,  ice.  These  sacrifices  were  sometimes  ac< 
companied  by  prayers,  music,  dancing,  &c.  Human  victims 
were  occasionally  sacrificed. 

§  The  Greeks  derived  their  religion  principally  from  Egjrpl ;  but 
by  degrees  the  legislatprs,  poets,  and  priests,  extended  it,  till  the 
multitude  of  gods  was  almost  innumerable.  Thirty  thousand  ob- 
jects of  worship  have  been  enumerated  among  them.  These  deities 
were  supposed  frequently  to  mingle  in  the  nBurs  of  men,  and  are  re- 
presented as  being  stained  with  almost  every  vice. 

Temples  were  erected,  festivals  instituted,  games  celebrated,  and 
sacrifices  offered,  w|th  more  or  less  pomp  to  all  these  gods,  as  also  to 
the  souls  of  departed  heroes. 

The  religion  of  the  common  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  exter- 
nal honours  paid  to  their  gods,  and  an  attendance  upon  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  though  these  were  performed  with  great  reverence. 
With  respect  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  the  philosophers  seem  to 
have  been  m  doubt.  The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus,  or 
Hell,  and  Elysium,  or  Paradise.  Women  were  nut  encouraged  with 
any  hope  of  immortality. 

Of  Hell  they  have  drawn  a  picture  in  the  most  gloomy 
and  horrific  colours,  where  men  who  have  been  remarkable 
for  wickedness  are  tortured  wth  a  variety  of  miseiies  adapted 
to  their  crimes. 

The  prospect  of  Elysium  is  described  by  Htnier,  Hesiod, 
Pindar^  and  others,  as  beautiful  and  inviting  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  that  delightful  region,  there  is  no  inclement 
weather,  but  soft  winds  blow  from  the  ocean  to  refresh  tlie 
.  inhabitants,  who  live  without  care  or  anxiety;  there  reigns 
perpetual  smisliine  and  serenity  of  sky ;  and  tlie  f  rtile  earth 
produces  thrice  in  a  year  delicious  fruits  for  their  sustenance. 

With  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  were  connected  their  tem- 
ples, oracles,  games,  <fec. 

The  principal  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  those  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, at  Eleusis,  and  that  of  Olympian  Jove,  at  Athens. 
These  were  all  built  of  marbje,  and  adorned  with  the  finest 
ornaments.  The  most  celebrated  Grecian  temple,  however, 
was  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered  and  resort- 
ed to  by  all  tlie  surrounding  nations. 

§  Statues  of  the  gods,  to  whom  these  structures  were  dedicated, 
were  erected  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  enclosed  by  n 
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railing.    SacriAces  of  various  kinds  were  made  before  these  statues 
the  ceremonies  of  which  were  generally  conducted  by  the  priests. 

Temples  among  the  heathen  most  probably  owe  their  origm  to 
the  superstitious  reverence  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  friends  and  benefactors.  As  most  of  their  gods  were 
eminent  men,  who  were  consecrated  after  death ;  so  the  first  heathen 
temples,  we  naturally  infer,  were  stately  monuments  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead. 

Oracles  were  consulted  by  the  Greeks  on  oil  innportant  oc- 
casions, and  their  detenninations  were  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. There  were  certain  temples,  in  which  future  events 
were  made  known  to  those  who  devoudy  sought  to  know  the 
will  of  superior  powers.  Certain  priests  or  priestesses  commu  , 
nicated  this  supposed  will. 

§  Well  have  they  been  called  lying  oracles,  in  comparison  with 
the  dear  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  in  the  scriptures 
The  most  celebrated  oracles  were  those  of  ApoUo,  at  Delphi  and  De 
los,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter,  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Trophonius. 

The  public  and  solemn  games  in  Greece  were  the  Olym- 
pic, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian — four  in  number.  The 
contests  at  these  games  were  running,  leaping,  throwing*  the 
quoit,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Horse  races  and  chariot  races 
were  also  in  repute.  Besides  tlieae,  there  were  contests  in 
which  musicians,  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers,  engaged  for 
victory. 

These  occasions  drew  together  people  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  even  strangers  from  foreign  countries.  The  ut- 
most emulation  obtained  to  secure  the  piizes,  which  were 
MTeatlis  of  various  evergreens  ;  and  the  highest  honours  and 
respect  were  shown  towards  the  victors.  Their  praises  were 
universally  celebrated.  The  effect  of  these  games  on  tlie 
national  spirit  was  remarkable. 

}  The  Olympic  Games  were  instituted  by  Hercules  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  l2^  years  B.  C.,and  renewed  after  a  long  period, 
first  by  Lycurgus,  884  B.  C,  and  next  by  CorcBbus,  776  B.  C.  The 
last  period  is  the  era  of  the  first  Olympiad.  An  Olympiad  was  the 
space  (which  was  four  years,)  intervening  between  one  celebration 
and  another— the  Greek  method  of  computing  time.  The  victors 
were  crowned  with  ohve. 

The  Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  near  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  vic- 
tors were  crowned  Mfith  iaurcL  The  exercises  were  nearly  the  same 
as  at  the  Olympic. 

The  Nemean  Games,  which  were  mstituted  by  Hercules,  were  ce- 
lebrated every  third  year  at  the  town  of  Nemea,  with  the  usual  ex 
ercises.  Tlie  victors  were  crowned  with  parsley. 
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The  Isthmian  Games  were  celebrated  near  Uie  Isthmiis  of  Corinth, 
whence  they  derived  their  name.  Their  occurrence  was  every  thhrd, 
and  afterwiurds  every  fifth  year.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  pine  leaves. 

48.  Literature.  In  literature,  Greece  was  the  glory  of 
the  whole  earth.  No  nation,  ancient  or  modein,  has  ever 
Burpassed  the  Greeks  in  literary  taste  and  genius.  Since 
their  lime,  great  advances  have  indeed  been  made  in  the  sci- 
ences, strictly  so  called,  and  in  some  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing ;  yet  in  chaste  and  beautiful  composition,  in  uveliness  of 
fancy,  in  sweetness  of  periods,  in  the  various  forms  of  intel- 
lectual effort  under  the  names  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  history, 
they  are  still  unrivalled,  in  mere  human  productions. 

§  The  Greeks  derived  a  part  of  their  learning  from  Egypt  and 
Phcenicia,  but  they  originated  much  of  it,  and  here  consists  theii  pe- 
culiar glmy.  The  praise  of  invention  belongs  to  them,  and  even  of 
perfection  m  some  departments. 

Cadmus  taught  them  the  alphabet  1519  years  B.  C.  It  then  con- 
tained but  16  letters,  and  the  method  of  writing  was  from  left  to 
right,  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.  This  circumstance  essenti- 
ally contributed  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  Greeks  in  civili- 
zation and  knowledge. 

Poetry,  in  Greece,  was  extremely  ancient.  It  was  ciiltivated 
even  before  the  introduction  of  letters.  In  the  various  form? 
under  which  it  is  usually  arranged,  there  are  specimens  oT 
surpassing  excellence,  and  names  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

§  In  epic  poetry,  we  find  the  sublime  Homer,  and  the  moral  Hesi- 
od.  In  lyric  poetry,  shine  the  gay  Anacreon,  the  sweet  Sappho,  and 
the  fanciful  and  daring  Pindar. 

In  the  drama  we  meet  the  names  of  the  wild  iEschylus,  the  pa- 
thetic Eiu-ipides,  the  pure  and  grand  Sophocles,  and  the  delicate  Me- 
nander.  In  pastoral  poetry,  we  read  of  the  easy  Bion  and  the  ele- 
gant Mosehus ;  and  every  classical  scholar  knows,  that  Theocritus  is 
only  another  name  for  simplicity  and  nature. 
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History,  after  thoee  earlier  ages  in  which  poetry  was  tlie 
vehicle  of  recorded  events,  was  cultivated  with  an  interest  and 
success  demanded  by  its  importance.  The  Greeks  possessed 
several  most  distinguished  historians. 

§  Such  were  Herodotus,  who  was  characterized  by  a  simple  aud 
elegant  style  and  engaging  manner ;  Thucydides,  whose  reflections 
were  profound,  and  fidelity  unequalled ;  Xenophon,  who  combined 
simplicity  of  style  with  sagacity  of  observation. 

Philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  various 
schools  or  sects.  The  professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the 
early  Rhapsodists — men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
others  at  the  public  games,  commenting  at  the  same  time 
upon  them,  and  who,  having  established  schools,  were  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom.  The 
<jrrecian  philosophy,  was,  however,  merely  speculative,  and 
seldom  based  upon  facts. 

§  The  principal  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  were  the  Ionic,  the 
most  ancient  founded  by  Thales ;  the  ItaUan,  by  Pythagoras ;  the 
Socratic,  by  Socrates ;  the  Cynic,  by  Antisthenes;  the  Acfuiemic,  by 
Plato;  the  Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle;  the  Sceptical,  by  Pyrrho;  the 
Stoic,  by  Zeno;  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 

These  sects  were  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
as  for  instance,  the  Italian  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  the 
Socratic  insisted  on  the  excellence  of  virtue ;  the  Cynic  condemned 
all  knowledge,  society,  and  the  arts  of  life ;  the  Academic  dealt  in 
ideal  forms,  and  mystical  theogony ;  the  Peripatetic  exhibited  the 
model  of  a  perfect  logic;  the  Sceptical  inculcatea  universal  doubt;  the 
Stoic  decried  all  weakness,  and  made  insensibility  a  virtue ;  and  the 
Epicurean  pointed  to  pleasure  as  the  supreme  good. 

The  Peripatetic  sect,  or  the  school  of  Aristotle,  has  exerted  Uic 
greatest  influence  over  the  human  mind.  It  reigned  in  the  schools 
through  1600  years. 

The  prmciple  of  all  things  was  a  subject  of  special  research  by  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.    It  may  be  curious  to  know  their  opinions 
on  this  topic. 
Anaximenes,  taught  that  this  principle  consisted  of    -       -     Water. 

Thales, Water. 

Anaxagoras,    --------        Infinite  air. 

Archelaus, Matter  and  Spirit. 

Heraclitus,  .---.----.  Fire. 

Democritus,       -.-. Atoms. 

Pythagoras, Unity. 

Plato, God,  Idea,  and  matter. 

Aristotle, Matter,  Form,  and  Privation. 

Zeno,  -       •     God  and  Matter,  (the  only  things  without  beginning.) 
Epicurus, Matter  and  empty  Space. 

The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  phi 
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Iwopby,  were  Thales,  of  Miletus ;  Solon,  of  Athens ;  Bias,  of  Prieiie ; 
Chiio,  of  Lacedsmon ;  Cleobulus,  of  Lindos ;  Pittacus,  of  Mltylene ; 
andPeriander,  of  Corinth. 

49.  The  arts.  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  about  430 
R  C,  abounded  in  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  It  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  Dterature,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Indeed  this  was  the  taste  of  the  public  mind,  until  afler  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Even  to  thig  day,  Greece,  particularly 
Athens,  is  the  instructress  of  the  world  in  those  monuments 
of  its  arts  and  genius  that  yet  remcfin. 

In  the  useful  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  the  Greeks  never 
made  any  great  improvement.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  were  Teft  for  other  nations  to  perfect  But  in 
the  fine  arts,  appropriately  so  called,  Greece  was  superior  to  all 
ancient  nations,  and  probably  not  excelled  by  any  modem. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  Greeks  carried  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  to  perfection. 

Jf  Tnis  people  invented  that  ^stem  of  architecture,  which  is  univer- 
ly  considered  the  most  finished  and  perfect 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric  possessed  a  masculine 
grandeur,  and  sublime  plainness.  The  Ionic  was  marked  with 
gracefulness  and  elegance.  The  Corinthian  affected  the  highest  mag- 
nificence and  ornament,  by  uniting  the  characteristics  of  all  the  orders. 

In  sculpture,  the  Greeks  excelled  no  less  than  in  architecture. 
^)ecimens  of  their  art  in  this  respect  are  perfect  models.  The  Dying 
Grladiator,  the  Venus,  and  the  Laocoon,  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  have 
an  imperishable  fame. 

In  painting,  though  very  few  specimens  have  descended  down  to 
us,  they  are  supposed  also  greatly  to  have  exceUed.  The  works  of 
Zeuxis,  Apelles.  Parrhadius,  Protogens,  and  Timanthes,  which  have 
perished,  were  highly  extolled  by  3ie  writers  of  antiquity. 

In  music,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  less  conspicuous  than 
several  modem  nations. 

50.  Private  and  domestic  Life.  The  dress  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  differed  much  from  that  of 
most  modem  nations. 

The  men  wore  an  inner  garment  called  tunic,  over  wliidi 
(h^  threw  a  mantle ;  their  shoes,  or  sandals,  were  fastened 
under  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  thongs  or  ropes. 

The  women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wore  a  white  tunic, 
which  was  closely  bound  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descended  ufi 
waving  folds  down  to  the  heels  ;  also  a  shorter  robe,  confined 
round  the  waist  with  a  ribhoni  bordered  at  the  bottom  witli 
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Stripes  of  various  colours ;  over  thi^  they  sotuetiraes  put  on  a 
robe,  which  was  worn  gathered  up  like  a  scarf. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  its  inhabitants  used  no  cover- 
ing on  their  heads ;  but  in  after  times  they  wore  bats,,  that 
were  tied  under  thei  chin.  Women,  however,  always  had 
their  heads  covered. 

}  The  Athenians  wore  in  their  hair  golden  grasshoppers,  as  em- 
blems of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  intimating  £at  they  were  sprung 
from  the  earth. 

In  Sparta,  the  kings,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  were  but  little  distin- 
guished by  external  appearance.  The  military  costume  was  of  a  red 
colour. 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  set  a  high  value  on  scarlet  colour,  and  a 
still  greater  on  purple. 

The  meals  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  four  in  number : 
Breakfast  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  next 
meal  at  mid-day ;  then  came  the  afternoon  repast ;  and  lastly 
the  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  aftei 
the  business  of  the  day. 

S  At  Sparta  they  ate  together  at  public  tables,  and  the  chief  part  of 
their  food  consisted  of  black  broth. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  convivial  entertauiments  were  generally  acU 
of  public  devotion,  but  afterwards  we  find  them  in  use  in  private  life 

There  were  also  political  feasts,  in  which  a  whole  city,  tribe,  oi 
other  subdivision,  met  together. 

Water  and  wine  were  used  for  drinking.  Perfumed  wines  were 
mtroduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life  was  used  as  food.  The  Greeks  generally  were  very  fond  of  fish. 

Hot  baths  were  very  numerous,  and  bathing  in  them,  and  anoint- 
ing the  body,  with  a  change  of  clean  clothes,  were  usual  m  preparing 
for  a  feast.  When  guests  were  invited,  men  and  women  were  never 
invited  together. 

Seats,  on  which  persons  sat  upright,  were  employed ;  but,  asluxiury 
prevailed,  couches  were  introduced,  on  which  the  guests  reclined 
while  feasting. 

The  marriages  among  the  Greeks  were  lawful  only  as  the 
consent  of  parents  or  other  relatives  could  be  obtained.  This 
institution  was  greatly  encouraged  in  all  partsof  Greece.  Want 
of  esteem,  and  sometimes  the  infliction  of  punishment,  attended 
the  failure  of  entering  into  the  coimubial  state. 

§  Polygamy  was  allowed  only  after  times  of  great  calamity,  such  as 
war  or  pestilence.  Socixitcs  married  a  second  wife  on  this  account 
Violations  of  the  marriage  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  se- 
vere, were  often  committed. 

The  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  strange  company 
but  wereconfinedtothe  remote  partsofthe  house,  into  which  no  main 
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visitantB  were  admitted.  When  they  went  alwoad,  they  wore  veils 
to  conceal  thelr.iaces.  It  was  disreputable,  however,  to  appear  much 
iJ)road. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their  children,  in 
certain  cases.  Children  were  required  to  mamtain  their  parents  in 
oid  age ;  but  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  person  did  not  bring  up  his 
children  to  some  useful  employment,  they  were  to  be  ei^empted  from 
iuch  an  obligation. 

The  funerals  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with  many  ce 
reuionies,  showing  that  they  considered  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  dead  to  be  of  the  highest  unportance.  In  their  view,  it 
was  the  most  awful  of  all  iooprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person 
might  die  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral. 

"  PhamiciaTis* 

51.  Country,  Phoenicia  was  little  more  than  a  narrow  shp 
of  ground  situated  between  mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  It 
had  Syria  on  the  north  and  east,  Judeaon  the  south,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west. 

62.  Cities  and  Remains,  Sidon  w-as  the  capital,  and  a 
maritime  town  of  considerable  extent,  and  provided  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of 
opulence  and  refinement. 

Tyrus,  called  the  daugliter  of  Sidon,  was  built  upon  an 
island  south  of  Sidon,  and  25  miles  distant.  It  was  ornament- 
ed with  many  magnificent  buildings. 

$  Sidon  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  Tjnus  never.  Tyrus 
was  joined  by  Alexander  to  the  main  land,  and  time  has  consolidated 
his  work. 

The  walls  of  Tjrre  were  160  feet  high,  with  a  proportionate  breadth. 
Old  Tpe,  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians.  It  was 
new  lyre  that  Alexander  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  A  few 
fishermen's  huts  are  among  its  ruins. 

Other  principal  cities  were  Aradus,  Tripoli,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and 
Ber3rtns. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  splendour  of  this  ancient  land  are  still 
in  existence.  The  ruins  of  Sidon  exhibit  mapy  fine  columns 
ajMl  other  ftagments  of  marble. 

{  A  double  column  of  granite,  consisting  of  6ne  entire  block,  80 
feet  long,  has  been  noticed  among  the  ruins  of  Tyra 

5S.  Navigation  and  Colonies,  The  Fhoenicians,  con- 
fined between  the  sea  and  mountains,  acquired  power  and 
aggrandizement  by  navigation.  Their  navigators  were  iar 
mous  for  their  skUl  and  intrepidity.  They  engrossed  the 
ommerce  ctf  the  western  hemispbeie. 
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They  formed  establishments  on  both  sides  of  the  Medit^* 
ranean,  and  even  on  those  of  tlie  western  ocean.  In  the  time 
of  Abraham,  they  were  known  to  be  a  commercial  and  enter- 
prising people. 

§  Cuthaffe,  Utica,  Gades,  &c  were  colonies  founded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyre. 

54.  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  From  the  earliest 
periods,  the  PhoBnicians  were  addicted  to  philosophy.  The 
sciences  of  arithmeUc  and  astronomy  were  invented  or  im- 
proved by  them,  and  they  are  known  to  have  introduced  let- 
ters into  Greece. 

§  Before  the  tiine  of  the  Trojan  war,  Moschus,  a  Sidonian,  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  Atoi;i3.  In  latter  ages,  we  read  of  some  emi- 
nent philosophers ;  among  them  was  Boetliius,  Antipater,  Diodatus, 
and  Apollomus. 

In  manufactures  they  were  skilled.  Glass,  purple,  and  fine 
linen,  were  products  of  their  own  invention. 

In  arcliitecture  tliey  were  so  versed,  that  Solomon  song^ht 
th^ir  aid  in  erecting  his  magnificent  temple. 

55.  Religion,  As  the  Phoenicians  were  so  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah,  they  were  pro- 
bably instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  but  they  be- 
came at  length  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition. 

The  principal  objects  of  their  mistaken  adoration  were  Beelsmen, 
or  the  sun,  Baal,  Astarte,  the  ^  queen  of  heaven^"  Hercules,  Adonis, 
and  the  Patsci,  certain  small  statues,  which  bemg  venerated  as  the 
tutelar  gods  of  sea-faring  men.  were  always  carried  about  in  the 
prows  of  their  vessels. 

One  of  these  idolatrous  objects  Milton  describes  in  mellif  uons 
verse. 

**  With  these  in  troop 
Came  Ashtoreth,  whom  tba  Phoenidans  call'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns ; 
To  whose  bright  image,  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidonian  virgms  paid  their  vows  and  songs." 

Lydians. 

56.  Country,  The  country  of  the  Lydians  had  Mysia  on 
Che  north,  and  Caria  on  the  south.  It  constituted  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  The  inhabitants  on  the  coast,  who  were  lonians  divided  into 
twelve  small  states,  gave  their  name  to  a  dialect  of  the  Gredc  lan- 
guage— Ionic. 

57.  Cities.  The  principal  cities  were  Ephesus,  illostriottft 
in  classic  and  io  christian  antiquity ;  Sardis,  the  ancient  me* 
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tropolis ;  Pbiladelphia,  in  which  were  celebrated  tlie  common 
feasts  of  all  Asia  ;  and  a  few  others. 

§  Ephesus  was  famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  completed  220  years  aAer  its  foundation.  This 
temple  was  426  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  -TTie  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  127  columns  60  feet  high,  placed  there  by  so  many  kings. 
The  rich  offerings  brought  into  it  were  immense. 

This  temple  was  burnt  on  the  nipht  Ihat  Alexander  was  honu 
Erostratus  perpetrated  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his  name.  It 
rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  with  augmented  splendour. 

Ephesus  was  famous  also  as  the  place  where  a  flourishing  christian 
church  was  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  it  now  stands  a  monu- 
ment of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  ihrealenmg:  "Thy  candle- 
stick shall  be  removed  out  of  his  place." 

The  city  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  wliole  contains  only  40  oi 
60  Turkish  families,  who  live  in  cottages  of  dirt.  Not  a  single  family 
here  exists  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus.  Says  Gibbon,  "  The  deso- 
lation is  complete.  The  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will 
equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller." 

58.  Character,  The  liydians,  under  Croesus,  and  some  of 
his  predecessor,  were  a  very  warlike  people  ;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Persian  luxuries,  they  became  indolent,  vo- 
luptuous, and  effeminate. 

59.  Cttstoms.  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  people  that  in- 
troduced the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  to  fiicilitate  trade ;  tlie 
first  that  sold  by  retail ;  that  kept  taverns  and  eating  houses ; 
and  invented  public  games,  which  were  therefore  called  ludi 
by  the  Romans. 

Romans. 

60.  Country — its  name,  situation,  and  division.  The 
country  of  this  renowned  people,  from  tlieir  having  ruled  over 
a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world,  becomes  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  scholar  or  reader.  They  inhabited  that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  now  called  Italy,  and  their  beginning  was  at 
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cenuixi,  Latium,  Cain[mnia,  Samnium,  the  Hirpiiii,  Apulia,  Calabnay 
Lucania,  and  the  Brutii. 

61 .  interesting  localities  of  Italy,  Italy  as  well  as  Greece 
furnishes  many  recollections  of  this  kind,  that  are  so  pleasing 
to  the  student  of  antiquity. 

§  Andes,  near  Mantua,  was  the  birth-place  of  Virgil,  Comum  that  of 
the  younger  PUny,  Verona  of  Catullus,  and  Patavium  of  Livy.  Ra- 
venna was  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  west  when  driven 
from  Rome.  The  river  Po  is  famous  for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  into  it  by  Uie  thunder-bolta 
of  Jupiter. 

Padusa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  \yas  said  to  abound  in  swans. 
Rubicon  was  a  mountain  torrent,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  with 
an  armed  force,  under  dreadful  imprecations.  The  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  augury,  early  civilization,  and 
resohition,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  only  after  much 
bloodshed. 

Circeii  was  the  residence  of  the  fabled  enchantress  Circe.  Tusculum 
was  the  villa  of  Cicero.  Capua  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  volup- 
tuousness, and  soft  climate.  Near  the  promontory  of  Cumse  was  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl.  At  Nola,  east  of  Naples,  bells  were  first  in- 
vented. The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  C.  79,  overwhelmed  the  cities 
of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiaj,and  destroyed  the  hfeof  Pliny. 

The  city  of  Arpi  was  founded  by  Diomedes.  Venusia  was  the 
birth-place  of  Horace.  The  country  of  Apulia  was  celebrated  for  ita 
wool.  Brundusium  was  the  port  for  passing  from  Italy  to  Grreece. 
RudiaB  was  the  birth-place  of  Ennius.  Tarentum  wa^  founded  by  tlie 
Lacedaemonians. 

Po^stum  in  Lucania  was  famous  for  its  roses.  On  the  coast  was 
Mctapontum,  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  Thurium  was  also  called 
Sybaris,  from  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants.  Petilia  was  built 
by  Philoctetes,  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Sicily  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  birth  of  Ceres,  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  the  giant  Enceladus,  mount  iEtna,  and  the  Cyclops,  with 
the  whirlpool  Cliarybdis,  opposite  to  Scylla  on  the  Italian  ^;ist,  ob- 
jects of  terror  to  mariners.  Sicily  was  the  storehouse  of  Italy. 
Mount  Eryx  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  The  plains  of 
Enna,  where  Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  abounded  in 
honey. 
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was  the  beginning  of  this  celebrated  people.  The  city  wm 
email  and  mean  at  first,  but  ip  the  course  of  ages  became 
magnificent  beyond  conception. 

The  city  was  built  on  seven  hills,  Mount  Palatinus,  Capi- 
tolinus,  duirilinus,  Yiminaiis,  Esquilinus,  Coelius,  and  Aven- 
iinus.  The  Palatine  hill  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  and 
emperors.  On  mount  Capitolinus,  were  the  Capitol  and 
Tarpeian  rock. 

§  The  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built  are  not  very  distinctly, 
marked,  particularly  now  that  the  rubbish  of  so  many  ruined  buildings 
has,  in  the  course  of  more  than  2500  years,  filled  up  the  spaces  \^ 
tween  them.  In  any  place  the  ground  is  about  20  feet  deep  above 
the  old  pavement  The  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  is  only  about 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 

In  the  times  of  the  republic  were  built  the  most  magnificent  aque- 
ducts, which  conveyed  water  from  a  vast  distance  for  the  service  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  which  supply  modem  Rome;  whilst  the  vast 
ruins  of  others  excite  wonder  and  astonishment.  The  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  afforded  accommodation  for  160,000 
people  to  see  the  chariot  races  and  other  games. 

The  ruins  of  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus  still  remain. 
The  Coliseum,  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  for  shows  of  ffladiators 
and  wild  beasts,  was  capable  of  containing  100,000  people,  and  its 
magnificent  remains  are  still  the  most  remarkable  object  at  Roma 

'ftie  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  all  the  gods!,  was  built  by  Agrippa, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  its  solid  constmction  promises  it  a  dura* 
tion  for  many  centuries  yet  to  come. 

The  columns  of  Trajan  and  A^itoninus  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  Baths  of  immense  number  and  extent  were  made  chiefly 
in  the  times  of  the  emi>erors,  and  the  ruins  of  those  of  Titus,  and  Ca- 
racalla,  still  remain.  The  vast  tomb  of  Adrian  is  now  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  but  it  is  uncertain  for 
what  purpose  they  were  used.  Several  vast  tombs  still  remain,  one 
of  which  was  used  as  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine,  still  adorn  the  ancient 
Fonim. 

The  extent  of  the  walls  is  slated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  18  miles  200 
paces.  A  somewhat  larger  space  was  enclosed  by  Aurelian.  The 
modern  city  encloses  also  within  the  WaUs,  the  Vatican  hill.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are  now  covered 
with  vineyard?,  and  the  modern  city  is  built  chiefly  in  the  ancient 
Campus  Martius.  Every  where  are  seen  magnificent  ruins.  Egyp- 
tian obelisks,  blocks  of  oriental  granite,  ancient  and  modern  buildings, 
which  still  render  Rome  the  most  interesting  city  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  principal  public  place  in  the  city  was  the  Forum. — This  was 
a  large  open  space  of  oblong  shape,  where  the  people  held  their  as- 
semblies, justice  was  admimstered,  and  public  concerns  were  trans- 
acted.   It  was  surrounded  in  its  whole  extent  with  arched  porticoes. 
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which  mcluded  spacious  halls,  where  courts  of  justice  sat  and  dedded 
the  a^rs  of  individuals. 

The  Campus  Martins  was  a  large  plain  without  the  city,  along  the 
river  Tiber,  where  the  athletic  exercises  and  sports  of  the  Roman 
youth  were  practised.  It  was  adorned  with  many  noble  structures, 
and  monuments  commemorating  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

63.  Political  State,  The  political  state,  or  govemment 
among  the  Romans,  varied  very  much  during  the  successive 
periods  of  their  existence.  At  first  it  was  a  monarchy :  next 
it  became  a  republic  with  a  preponderance  of  aristrocratic 
power,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  the  people. 
A  state  almost  of  anarchy  followed,  which  soon  settled  down 
into  a  despotism.  That  portion  of  history  which  we  call  ancient, 
includes  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of  Roman  des- 
potisn^  under  Augustus. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  not  absolute  or  hereditary,  but 
limited  and  elective.  They  could  neither  enact  laws,  nor 
make  war  or  peace,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  people. 

§  They  wore  a  golden  crown,  and  carried  an  ivory  sceptre.  They 
sat  in  a  curule  chair,  which  was  made  or  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
Uiey  were  attended  with  twelve  lictors,  carrying  fasces,  which  were 
bundles  of  rods  with  an  axe  placed  in  the  middle.  They  convened 
the  senate,  assembled  the  people,  conducted  the  army,  and  ap- 
pouited  the  quaestors  or  treasurers  of  the  public  money. 

The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  four  elates.  1.  The 
Senate  or  Patrician  order.  2.  The  Equestrian  order  or  knights. 
3.  The  Plebeians  or  mass  of  the  people.     4.  The  Slaves. 

The  Senate  was  composed  of  100  old  men,  and  afterwards 
of  200  or  more,  who  were  the  council  of  tlie  king.  By  them 
most  of  the  business  of  the  state  was  transacted.  They  were 
called  Patres,  that  is,  Fathers.  The  Patrician  families  were 
descended  from  these  fathers.  They  constituted  not  an  he- 
reditary nobility,  but  were  accoimted  noble,  because  the  mem- 
bers had  filled  high  offices. 

$  For  some  centuries,  the  senate  consisted  of  300  members,  and  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Cnesar,  of  900.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to 
000.  They  were  first  chosen  by  the  kings,  after^vards  by  the  consuls, 
and  last  by  the  censors.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  particular 
dress,  and  had  separate  seats  at  the  public  spectacles. 

In  their  official  character,  this  body  was  usually  assembled  three 
times  a  month,  but  was  frequently  called  together  on  other  days  for 
special  business.  A  senatus  consultum  was  a  decree  passed  by  a 
major  ity  of  the  senate,  and  approved  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

Tlie  Knights  were  not  originally  a  separate  order,  but  con- 
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sisted  t>f  such  citizens  as  could  maintain  a  horse  fi^r  tvie  wars. 
They  seem  to  have  become  a  separate  order  at  some  period 
under  tlie  icings,  but  afterwards  the  knights  were  chosen  by 
the  censors,  and  presented  with  a  horse  and  a  gold  ring,  at 
the  public  expense. 

J  The  knights  farmed  the  public  revenues.  Every  year  on  the  16th 
y,  they  went  in  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Honour  or  of  Mars, 
without  the  city,  to  the  capitol,  on  horseback,  bearing  wreaths  of  olive 
in  their  hands.  A  certain  property  (3,229  pounds)  was  required  as 
a  qualification  to  be  made  a  knight. 

The  Plebeians,  or  mass  of  the  people,  wer^  the  remainder 
of  the  Roman  citizens  after  the  Patricians  and  Equites  or 
knights.  They  were  called  Plebs  or  Populus.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  country  were  Plebs  rustica,  and  were  considered 
the  most  respectable.  The  Plebs  urbana  consisted  chiefly  of 
mechanics,  or  poorer  citizens  who  followed  no  trade,  and  partly 
maintained  themselves  from  the  largesses  of  com,  d6c.,  distri- 
buted among  theln. 

§  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  at  first  divided  into  tribes  three 
in  number,  and  each  tribe  was  subdivided  in  ten  curis  or  wards. 
Other  divisions  were  afterwards  made.  To  the  three  tribes,  Servius 
Tullius  added  a  fourth.  Augustus  afterwards  divided  Rome  into  14 
wards. 

Besides  his  addition  of  a  fourth  tribe,  Servius  made  a  division  of 
the  people  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 
portions  of  citizens,  so  calledj  because  they  were  required  to  furnish, 
aapport  and  equip  100  men  in  war.  These  six  classes  were  formed 
according  to  their  property ;  the  first  composed  of  the  richest  citizens, 
and  the  6th,  ^vhicn  was  the  most  numerous,  of  the  poorest.  The 
centuries  amounted  to  193. 

The  slaves  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
Rome.  Their  lives  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters. 
They  were  not  only  employed  in  domestic  services,  but  in 
vr4rious  trades  and  manufactures.  They  were  sometimefi 
'iiglily  educated,  and  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sions, as  that  of  physic. 

{  They  were  considered  as  mere  property,  and  publicly  sold  in  a 
market-place — often  chained  by  the  leg.  If  capitally  convicted,  their 
punishment  was  crucifixion. 

During  the  Saturnalia,  or  Feast  of  Saturn,  slaves  were  allowed  great 
freedom,  and  masters  at  that  time  would  Avait  upon  them  at  table; 
Ihe  same  license  was  permitted  on  the  Ides  of  August. 

Slaves  might  be  set  free  by  various  forms  of  law.  Slavies  thus 
emancipated  had  the  names  of  Liberti  and  Libertini.  Their  children 
were  not  equally  honourable  with  other  citizens  j  but  their  grand- 
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children  were  reckoned  Ingenui,  or  in  every  respect  on  an  eqnalitjf 
with  them. 

With  a  view  to  connect  together  the  different  orders,  it  was 
provided  by  Romulus,  that  each  plebeian  should  choose  a  pa- 
trician to  be  his  patron,  whose  client  the  plebeian  was  called. 

§  The  patron  was  to  protect  his  client,  to  give  him  his  advice  and 
forward  his  interest.  The  client  was  to  be  ready  to  assist  his  patron 
on  all  occasions.  In  elections,  the  clients  exert^  themselves  on  be- 
half of  their  patrons. 

The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  Praenomen, 
Nomen,  and  Cognomen,  as  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio. 

§Pub1ius  is  the  name  of  the  individual,  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  of  the  same  family,  as  Caius  Lucius,  &c.  Comehus  shows 
that  he  was  of  a  certain  family,  the  gens  ComflMa ;  and  Scipio,  that 
he  was  of  a  division  of  the  family,  the  Scipios  being  one  out  of  many, 
into  which  the  whole  stock  of  the  gens  Cornelia  was  divided. 

The  Roman  citizens  were  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  its  environs,  but  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  foreign  cities  and 
towns  in  the  empire,  whose  inhabitants,  by  this  means,  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  as  the  Romans. 

The  power  of  the  people  in  Rome  was  expressed  in  their 
public  assemblies.  The  name  given  to  these  assemblies,  in 
their  transactions,  was  Comitia.  The  Comitia  were  summoned 
by  some  magistrate,  to  pass  laws,  to  elect  magistrates,  to  de- 
cide concerning  peace  and  war,  and  to  try  persons  guilty  of 
certain  heinous  offences. 

§  Tliere  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  the  Curiata-  the  Centur.atav 
and  the  Tributa.  The  Comitia  Curiata  consisted  ot  an  assembly  of 
Uie  resident  Roman  citizens,  who  were  divided  into  thirty  curiae,  a 
majority  of  which  decided  all  matters  of  importance  that  were  laid 
before  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  principal  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  elected  Consuls,  Praetors,  Censors,  and  sometimes  a  Pro- 
consul, also  the  Decemviri,  the  mihtary  Tribunes,  and  a  priest  call- 
ed Ilex  Sacrorum.  They  gave  their  votes,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  classes,  according  to  the  census.  The  place  of  their  meet- 
ing was  the  Campus  Martins,  and  all  Roman  citizens,  though  residing 
m  the  country,  as  well  as  city,  had  a  right  to  act,  in  their  several 
centuries. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  which 
they  voted,  as  they  were  separated  into  tribes^  according  to  Uieir 
wards.  At  these  comitia  were  created  suborduiate  magistrates,  a^ 
.tfidiles.  Tribunes  of  the  people.  Quaestors,  &c  The  laws,  called 
Plebiscita,  were  passed  at  these  assembUes. 

Persons  who  sought  offices  and  preferment  were  called  candidati, 
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from  a  white  garment  which  they  wore.    They  canvassed  the  people 
and  solicited  their  votes. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  comitia  fall  into  disuse.  The  for- 
malities were  obser\'ed,  but  tiiese  were  soon  after  dropped,  and  the 
annual  magistrates  were  either  chosen  by  the  senate  or  nominated  by 
the  emperors. 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  elective,  and  divided  into 
ardinary,  extraordinary,  and  provincial.  The  ordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  stated,  and  always  in  the  republic,  were  the 
consuls,  censors,  tribunes,  sediles,  and  quaestors.  The  extra 
ordinary,  who  were  temporary  magistriites,  were  the  dictator, 
die  decemvirs,  the  uiilitary  tribunes,  and  the  intcrrex.  The 
provincial  magistrates,  who  were  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  provinces,  were  at  first  pi^tors,  afterwards  pro-consuls 
and  pro-praetors,  to  whom  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieu- 
tenants. 

§  Consuls,  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  were  put  in  the  room 
of  the  latter,  to  perform  the  duties  of  royally.  They  were  two  in 
number,  and  held  their  office  for  one  year.  At  firet  they  had  nearly 
the  same  badges  of  authority,  except  the  crown.  The  eligible  age  to 
be  made  consul  was  forty-three,  but  extraordinary  circumstances 
might  justify  an  earlier  age. 

'Fhe  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  and  protect  the  plebeians  in  their  rights,  when  the  patricians 
became  oppressive.  Their  power  was  contracted  at  first,  but  at  length 
became  very  great.  Unprincipled  men  in  this  office  often  converted 
the  public  assemblies  into  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

The  censors  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  number  and 
fortunes  of  the  people.  Their  power  at  first  was  limited,  but  after- 
wards, became  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed  the  most  honourable 
office  in  the  state.  There  were  two  censors  elected  every  ^ve  years, 
and  they  continued  in  office  only  one  year  and  a  half 

The  Praitors,  whose  rank  was  next  to  that  of  the  consuls,  and 
whose  place  when  vacant  they  supplied,  were  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter justice  and  convoke  assemblies  of  tlie  senate  and  peciple.  They 
al:<o  presided  at  certain  public  games.    There  was  at  first  but  one 
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The  Quaestors  were  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  public 
revenues.  At  first  they  were  two  in  number,  but  afterwards,  as  the 
empire  extended,  they  amounted  to  many.  Two  of  them,  the  city 
quaestors,  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  rest,  who  were  mihtary  and 
provincial  quaestors,  accompanied  the  army  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  soldiers,  or  attended  the  consols  or  pnetors  into  their 
provinces,  and  regulated  the  tribute. 

The  Dictators  were  magistrates,  with  absolute  power,  appointed  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  The  term 
of  their  office  was  six  months. 

Their  power  was  supreme  in  peace  and  war.  They  could  raise  and 
disband  armies,  and  decide  matters,  without  consulting  the  senate 
and  people.  The  consuls  submitted  to  their  commands.  As  a  check 
to  their  power,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
abuse  of  it,  after  it  was  resigned. 

The  Decemviri  were  ten  men'  appointed,  on  particular  occasions, 
to  collect  and  promulgate  laws,  &c.  They  were  chosen  for  one  year, 
but  had  interest  sufficient  to  be  reappointed  for  another.  They  pro- 
posed the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

TTie  Military  Tribunes  had  consular  power  in  public  affairs ;  they 
mediated  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  at  a  time  when  they 
could  not  agree  in  the  election  of  consuls. 

An  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the  elections  at  Rome,  when  thtf 
consuls  or  dictators  were  absent 

64.  Religion,  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  the 
Bame  as  tliose  of  Greece.  The  priests  of  tlicir  religion  did 
not  form  a  distinct  order  of  the  state  ;  but  were  selected  from 
the  most  honourable  citizens  for  that  office.  They  were  of 
two  kinds — those  that  were  common  to  all  the  gods  ;  and 
those  that  were  appointed  to  some  one  divinity  in  particular. 

Of  the  former,  the  principal  were  the  pontifices,  the  au- 
gures,  the  haruspices,  the  quindecem-viri,  and  septem-virL 
These  were  ail  subordinate  to  the  pontifex  maximus,  or  higli 
priest. 

}  The  pontifices  were  judges  in  sacred  thmgs,  ajid  prescribed  what 
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Uw  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  unde> 
the  capitol.  The  quindecem-viri  consulted  these  books  in  tunes  of 
ffreat  calamity,  to  provide  what  should  be  done,  and  thus  the  popular 
fear  was  assuaged. 

The  septem-viri  were  seven  priests  who  presided  at  sacred  feasts, 
games,  or  processions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  that  were  appropria- 
ted to  particular  deities,  we  may  mention  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
These  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta, 

§  The  Vestal  Virgins  guarded  perpetually  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta. 
They  w^re  obliged  to  observe  strict  chastity  on  pain  of  death.  For 
ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites,  for  ten  years  they  performed 
tliem,  and  other  ten  years  they  spent  in  teaching  others ;  and  after 
that  they  might  marry,  if  they  could.y 

65,  Military/  Affairs,  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of 
soldiers,  and  all  their  institutions  had  a  tendency  towards  the 
encouragement  of  a  military  spirit.  It  was  by  discipline,  skill, 
and  valour,  that  they  conquered  the  world. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  should  his 
country  call  for  his  services,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46. 
Those  affected  by  disease,  or  exercising  public  fimctions,  were 
exempted.  For  350  years  from  the  building  of  Rome,  no  pay 
was  allowed  to  those  who  served  in  the  army. 

§  No  man  could  be  appointed  to  any  honourable  magistracy,  with- 
out having  been  ten  years  in  the  army.  After  Latium  and  the  states 
of  Italy  were  subdued  or  admitted  into  alliance,  troops  were  raised 
among  them  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Rome. 

AlxHJt  the  time  of  Marius,  a  very  great  change  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  enlisting  and  supporting  the  armies.  The 
infiintry  after  that  time,  consisted  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
Dfiercenary  soldiers  frojn  every  part  of  Italy.  The  cavahry  no 
kxiger  consisted  of  Roman  knights,  but  of  horsemen,  raised 
in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  serving  for  hire. 

The  Roman  legion  was  a  correct  display  of  military  ar- 
rangement and  disciplhie.  Each  legion,  when  lull,  contained 
6000  men  divided  into  10  cohorts  or  battalions,  with  other 
subdivisions.  Each  legion  had  a  wing  of  300  horse  attached. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  numbers  of  the  legion 
Taried  at  different  periods,  from  3000  to  10,000  and  11,000. 

The  dependence  of  the  Romans  was  on  the  strength  of 
their  infantry. 

{  Theur  defensive  arms  consisted  of  a  helmet,  a  shield  four  feel 
long  and  two  broad,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  greaves  for  the  thighs.  Theii 
weapons  of  assault  were  two  long  javelins  or  pila,  and  a  sword. 
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The  pilum  was  a  long  heavy  spear,  and  a  terrible  weapon  in  th€ 
hand  of  a  Roman.  No  defensive  annour  or  covering  could  resist  it« 
fiiroe,  when  propelled  so  as  to  reach  iis  object  Its  length  was  about 
six  feet,  and  its  head  consisted  of  a  triangular  point  of  steel  18  inches 
long.  The  distance  from  which  it  was  commonly  thrown,  varied 
from  ten  to  six  yards.  When  the  pila  were  discharged,  the  Roman 
soldiers  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  their  swords. 

The  Roman  sword  was  a  short  two-edged  blade  of  fine  temper, 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  thrusting.  The  latter  was  deem- 
ed the  most  efficacious. 

The  legions  were  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines.  The  first  was 
called  hastati,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men.  The  second  line 
was  called  principes,  consisting  of  men  of  middle  age ;  and  the  third 
line  triarii,  consisting  of  veterans  of  tried  valour. 

Besides  these  heavy  armed  legionaries,  there  were  light-armed 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in  ushig  slings,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  throwing  light  javelins.  They  advanced  tefore  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  army  approached  the  enemy,  the  light-armed  troops 
discharged  their  arrows  and  slings,  and  as  they  drew  nearer,  threw 
their  darts  rapidly,  and  retreated  through  intervals  between  the 
ranks,  or  by  the  flanks,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  The  ha.stati  then 
threw  their  long  javelins,  and  commenced  an  attack  with  their  swords. 

Wlien  repulsed  or  fatigued,  they  retired  leisurely  into  the  ranks  ot 
the  principes,  or  behind  them,  if  necessary.  The  triarii  were  a  body 
in  reserve.  If  unable  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  a  retreat  was  all  that 
coukl  be  hoped  for. 

*  In  besieging  a  town,  the  method  of  the  Romans,  and  in- 
deed of  all  ancient  nations,  differed  much  from  that  of  the 
mo4pnis,  since  the  use  of  cannons,  ai)d  was  inferior  to  the 
latter. 

The  principal  engines  of  attack  among  the  Romans  veere 
the  catapultae,  which  discharged  heavy  stones ;  the  balistae, 
which  discharged  arrows,  and  the  aries  or  battering  ram, 
which  was  the  most  effective  as  ap[died  against  tlie  wall. 

§  The  aries  was  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  armed  at  one 

end,  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  r^'s  head.    It  was  suspended  in  such 

►  a  manner,  that  100  men,  who  were  frequently  changed,  by  violently 

thrusting  it  back  and  forth,  could  break  almost  any  wall,  that  it  could 

be  made  to  reach. 

To  protect  the  soldiers  in  this  work,  various  contrivances  were 
adopted,  such  as  sheds  called  testudines,  or  tortoiises,  from  their  re* 
semblance  to  the  shell  of  that  fish,  and  sheds  called  vinejc,  con- 
structed of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  and  raw  nides^ 
so  that  they  could  not  be  set  on  fire. 

The  form  of  a  Roman  camp  of  two  legions,  was  a  square 
of  nearly  700  yards  on  each  side,  with  tents  and  quarters,  laid 
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oul  in  the  most  r^ulor  order.  A  rampart  of  42  feet  high 
surroimded  this  square,  and  it  was  encioeed  by  a  deep  ani4 
broad  ditch. 

{  This  was  the  effect  of  caution,  an  excellent  feature  of  noman  disci- 
pline. No  circumstances  as  to  fatigue,  or  the  absence  of  danger, 
could  induce  the  legions  of  Rome  to  neglect  a  regular  encampment. 
When  their  camps  were  to  be  left,  nothing  could  exceed  the  celerity 
of  their  movements.  Each  soldier  loading  himself  with  his  provi- 
sions and  utensils,  a  weight  of  60  pound%  besides  his  very  heav> 
armour,  would  march  by  regular  step,  20  miles  in  the  space  of  six 
hours. 

ITie  Roman  soldiers  were  among  the  best  in  the  world.  From  the 
constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  they  were  mural  from  infancy 
to  hardiness  and  fatigue,  and  bred  to  that  species  of  life  which  a  sol- 
dier leads  in  actual  warfare.  Their  braveiy  and  knowledge  in  the 
art  o£  war  were  not  exceeded,  if  they  were  equalled,  by  any  nation  ot 
antiquity. 

The  rewards  of  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
were  various  kinds  of  :rowns,  ornaments  of  the  persons  and 
arms,  and  donations  in  money  or  lands.  But  the  highest 
object  of  Roman  ambition  was  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  ThJ« 
was  a  grand,  solemn  procession  through  the  city  to  tlie  capi- 
tclf  granted  to  tlie  victorious  general  and  his  army  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  or  by  the  people. 

§  The  procession  which  constituted  a  triumph,  marched  from  the 
Campus  Martius  through  the  most  public  streets  to  the  capitol.  Mu- 
sicians of  various  kinds  led  the  way;  oxen,  with  gilt  horns  and  ribbons, 
intended  for  sacrifice,  followed,  with  priests  in  their  dresses  of  cere- 
mony. Then  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  arms,  spoils, 
&c.  were  carried  m  procession.    The  captives  followed  in  chains. 

At  length  came  the  general  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  cold,  with  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  and  other  personal  brilliant  decorations. 
Ho  stood  in  a  gilded  chariot  adorned' with  ivory,  drawn  by  four  milk- 
white  horses.  His  friends  and  relations  accompanied  him,  and  Uie 
principal  officers  were  on  horseback  beside  his  chariot.  His  victori- 
ous army,  crowned  with  laurd,  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  came  last 

An  ovation  was  a  triumph  also,  but  accompanied  with  less  splen- 
dour. 

66.  Meets.  The  Roman  ships  were  extremely  small 
compared  with  modem  vessels.  They  were  quickly  con- 
structed and  quickly  manned.  Sailors  and  rowers  were  hired 
to  navigate.     Soldiers  were  put  on  board  to  fight. 

§The  success  of  the  Romans  at  sea  was  owing  raSxer  to  the  valour 
of  their  men,  than  to  their  skill  as  mariners.  Their  object  in  sea- 
Imtties,  was  to  approach  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible,  fasten  the 
ships  together,  and  fight  hand  to  hand. 

Until  the  firet  Punic  war,  the  Romans  were  wholly  ignorant  of  tlw 
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naval  military  art.  A  Carthaginiaii  gallev  was  Hie  first  modd.  So 
little  skill  wad  re(}uired  in  buildinff  their  ships,  that  we  find  tiiem  on 
one  occasion,  fitting  out,  and  sending  to  sea,  a  fleet  within  45  days 
after  the  trees  were  cut  down. 

The  size  of  the  ships  was  reckoned  by  the  number  of  banks  of  oar^ 
placed  in  benches  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  called  triremes,  quadri- 
mnes,&c.  ^ 

/67.  Agriculture.  In  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  their 
existence,  the  Roman  people  were  much  given  to  agriculture. 
Except  that  tbey  were  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  they 
might  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  people*  They  were 
at  once  soldiers  and  farmers. 

Many  of  them  residing  out  of  the  city,  and  yet  denizens  of 
Rome,  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  army.  This  was 
the  case  with  several  of  their  most  distinguished  men  and 
generals,  as  Q.  Cincinnatus,  M.  Curius,  Cato  the  Censor,  and 
Scipio  Africanus. 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  however  abandoned,  after 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  foreign  conquests  and  commerce. 
Menijils  and  slaves  tilled  the  ground,  and  the  people  aban- 
doned themselves  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  sensuality. 

§The  attention  of  the  early  Romans  to  husbandry  was  partly  the 
cfiect  of  necessity.  The  lands  having  been  divided  into  equal  and 
m'nute  portions,  each  one  was  obliged  to  labour  for  a  subsistence. 

The  greater  number  of  the  fanners  visited  the  city  only  on  every 
ninth  day,  which  was  the  market  day.  They  went  there  for  the  pur- 
poses of  twurter,  the  procuring  of  necessaries,  and  the  examination  of 
the  new  laws  which  were  posted  on  the  capitol  and  in  the  market- 
place, some  days  previously  to  their  adoption  by  the  people. 

We  may  obtain  a  better  conception  of  the  agricultural  turn  of  this 
people,  from  knowing  a  few  of  their  common  maxims  on  this  subject, 
than  from  any  description.  Those  maxims  were  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  He  is  a  thriftless  farmer  that  buys  anything  which  his  form  can 
produce. 

2.  He  is  no  husbandman  who  does  any  work  in  the  day  tune,  that 
can  be  done  in  the  night,  except  in  stormy  weather. 

3.  He  is  worse  who  does  on  work  days,  what  he  may  do  on  holy- 
da3r8 :  and 

4.  He  is  the  worst  of  all  who  in  a  clear  sky  works  within  doors^ 
rather  than  in  the  field. 

68.  Amtisements  and  Public  Spectacles,  The  drama, 
though  the  government  was  long  unfriendly  to  it,  became  an 
amusement  of  the  Roman  people.  Comedies  were  the  moii 
popular,  and  very  few  Roman  tragedies  remain. 
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On  the  stage,  pantomimes  were  much  in  .use,  and  rope 
dancers  occasionally  diversified  the  entertainment. 

§  Rude  plays,  made  up  with  music,  dancing,  and  bufiS^ouery,  were 
in  usie  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic;  but  the  first  regular  play 
was  written  by  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  512. 

The  comic  actors  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe  called  soccus ;  the  tragic 
actors  wore  a  mask,  a  flowing  robe,  and  a  high-heeled  shoe  called  co- 
thurnus.    Only  temponury  Qieatres  were  u^  at  first 

The  senate  correctly  judging  that  theatrical  amusements  were  injn 
rious  to  the  public  morals,  so  late  as  the  year  of  the  city  599,  ord^ed 
a  theatre,  building  under  the  direction  of  the  censors,  to  be  pulled 
down.  Pompey  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  built  a  theatre  ofhewn 
stone,  and  the  remains  of  this  vast  edifice  still  continue,  and  are  used 
by  the  present  Romans  for  the  baiting  of  bulls. 

There  were  various  public  games,  connected  however  with 
the  religion  of  the  Romans^  which  were  sources  of  much  licen- 
tious entertainment.  Those  of  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
most  frequented.  The  shows  exhibited  in  that  place  were 
chariot  and  horse-races;  contests  of  strength  and  agility; 
mock-fights  on  horseback ;  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of 
men  with  wild  beasts ;  representations  of  horse  and  foot  bat- 
tles ;  and  mimic  naval  fights. 

§  The  ferocious  taste  of  the  Romans  was  much  gratified  with  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men  with  the  latter.  Crimmals  were 
condemned  to  fight  with  wild  beasts ;  others  did  so  fgr  hire,  or  from 
native  ferocity  of  character. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  lions,  leopards,  bears/elephant^ 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  were  sent  from  Africa  and  the  provmces. 
Pompey,  on  one  occasion,  treated  the  people  with  the  spectacle  of 
500  lions,  which  were  despatched  in  ^Ye  days. 

The  gladiatorial  shows,  however,  had  superior  attractions 
for  the  Romans.  It  is  painful  to  observe  this  most  distin- 
guished people  finding  their  chief  pleasure  in  the  combats, 
wounds,  and  death  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Yet  not  only  the  populace,  but  the  knights,  senators,  and 
Roman  ladies  of  distinction,  eagerly  crowded  to  the  sight. 

§  The  first  gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  about  the  year  of  the 
city  490,  by  two  brothers  called  Bruti,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father. 
Aflerwaids  they  were  exhibited  by  the  magistrates  at  regular  periods, 
and  at  length  they  became  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  favour  with 
the  people.  They  were  not  entirely  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great 

Incredible  niunbers  of  captives,  &c.  were  destroyed  on  these  occa- 
sions. Trajan  exhibited  games  for  123  days,  when  10,000  wild  beasts 
were  killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought.  During  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius was  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  19,000  men  slaughtering  one  ano« 
ther  on  a  certain  lake,  for  the  amusement  of  the  RomaMopulace. 
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Gladiators  consisted  chiefly  of  slaves,  captives,  and  condemned 
malefactors ;  but  sometimes  free-born  citizens  became  gladiators  for 
hire.  Even  persons  of  noble  birth  were  induced  to  display  their 
skill  and  courage  before  the  people,  in  these  combats. 

There  were  various  sorts  of  armour,  and  various  modes  of  fighting. 
One  mode  was  the  use  of  the  net  "With  that  a  gladiator  woidd  en- 
tangle his  opponent,  by  casting  it  over  his  head;  and  suddenly 
drawing  It  together,  could  despatch  him  with  his  dart  If  he  missed 
his  aim,  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  preparing  his  net  for  a  second 
cast,  while  his  opponent  in  the  pursuit  endeavoured  to  despatch  liim, 
before  ho.  could  nave  an  opportunity. 

Amphitheatres  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  most  celebrated  was  the  Coliseum  already  mentioned.  Large 
coverings  were  drawn  over  the  amphitheatres,  as  a  screen  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  from  rain. 

69.  Education,  The  systeiti  of  education  among  the 
Romans,  when  in  their  most  intellectual  state,  that  is,  al>out 
the  time  of  Cicero,  was  much  to  be  admired.  Tlie  utmost 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  early  formation  of  tlie  mind 
and  character. 

The  Roman  matrons  themselves  nursed  tJieir  cliildren. 
Next  to  tlie  care  Bestowed  upon  their  morals,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  aU^ntion  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  language 
of  cliildren.  The  attainment  of  a  pure  and  correct  expression 
was  a  great  object.  The  honours  of  the  state  were  the  prize 
of  eloquence.  The  politeness  which  characterized  the  Romans 
shewed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and  gesture. 

$  The  education  of  the  Romans  at  first  suited  their  rude  state  of  soci- 
ety and  their  simple  manner  of  life.  But  upon  their  intercourse  with 
the  Gredes,  a  more  liberal  form  of  education  was  adopted.  Public 
schools  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  In 
literature  and  the  accomplishments  of  polished  life  they  were  alike 
instructed. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  a  course  of  discipline  was  pur- 
sued by  some  matron  of  the  family ;  and  as  children  grew  towards 
manhood,  they  were  habituated  to  all  the  athletic  exercises  thai 
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their  youtb,  both  male  and  femal&airose  the  large  number  of  gmt 
men  and  eminent  women  which  Rome  has  produced,  and  the  yir- 
tues  with  which  they  were  adorned,  during  the  brilliant  era  of  the 
repubhc.  Happy,  could  their  history  be  closed  at  that  epoch ;  but  the 
tide  of  luxury  afterwards  swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  in- 
stitutions. 

70.  Literature.  Previously  to  their  intercourse  witli 
Greece,  the  Romans,  though  a  sensible  and  energetic,  were 
a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  Their  language  for  a  long  tim 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  very  few  fragments  of 
sentences  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  early  period, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  "  Fraties  Arvales,"  and  "  Leges  Re- 
gifie,"  show  a  great  difference  between  the  language  then  in 
use,  and  that  which  was  employed  during  the  age  of  Au- 
gnstus. 

After  successive  improvements,  the  Romans  became  re- 
nowned in  literature  during  the  last  named  period.  The  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Greece,  kindled  the  fire  of  emulation.  Roman 
literature,  in  the  Augustan  era,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  only  because  it  was  necessarily  less  original  and  more 
imitative  than  theirs.  In  some  respects  the  Romans  improved 
upon  their  models.  Poetry,  history,  oratory,  philosophy,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fine  writing,  were  cultivated  with  great 
success. 

§  The  dawning  of  Roman  literature  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
Livius  AndronicQs,  Plaiitus,  Ennius,  Caecilius,  and  Terence.  These 
writers  improVtjd  and  polished  the  language,  partly  by  original  com- 
positions, and  partly  by  translations  from  the  Greek- 
Poetry  among  the  Roman:^,  as  with  most  other  nations, 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  intellectual  eflfort.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  poetical  dia- 
logue. This  doubtless  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the  stage. 
Other  species  of  poetry  naturally  followed. 

§  The  names  that  adorned  the  Roman  drama  were  Livius  Andro- 
nicus;  Ennius,  who  more  especially  improved  it;  Plautus,  who 
wrote  with  strength  and  spirit ;  Caecilius,  who  is  reckoned  the  best 
of  the  Roman  dramatists ;  Terence,  who  excels  in  simplicity  and  pu- 
pity;  Acciiis,  and  Pacuvius,  who  though  rough  in  style  shewed 
strength  of  genius.  All  these  except  the  two  last  were  comic  wri- 
ters. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Romans  owns  the  names  of  Catullus,  the 
erurliest  in  this  kind  of  poetry ;  and  Horace,  the  greatest  among  the 
Romans,  if  not  of  antiquity,  though  he  is  highly  to  be  censured  on 
account  of  his  occasional  indelicacy. 
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In  ekgiac  poetry,  Propertius,  and  TibwHus  poured  their  tender  and 
elegant  strains,  and  Ovid  uttered  the  language  of  nature  and  passion. 
The  two  last  especially  offend  on  the  score  of  morals. 

Of  satiric  poetry,  Lucillius  is  said  to  be  the  inventor :  Horace  also 
excelled  in  this  species  of  poetic  composition.  Some  other  names 
among  the  Romans,  are  distinguished  as  satirists,  but  they  belong  ts 
a  subsequent  era. 

In  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  is  a  great  name ;  and  of  epic  poetry 
Virgil  is  prince  among  the  Romans.  Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Virgil  among  the  Romans,  have  come  down  to  us  with  almost  equal 
renown. 

*  History  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  with  much  success, 
particularly  during  the  Augustan  age. 

§  The  most  eminent  of  their  historians  were  Sallust,  who  excelled 
In  the  philosophy  of  history ;  Caesar,  who  wrote  with  purity  and  sim- 
plicity;  but  especially  Li\'y,  whose  judgment,  perspicuity,  copious- 
ness, and  eloquence,  place  him  at  the  head  oi  Roman  historical  wri- 
ters. 

Oratory  was  a  favourite  study  at  Rome,  as  it  led  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  most  distinguished  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  exercised  tlieir  talents  in  public  spenk- 
ing,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  characteristics 
of  Roman  eloquence  were  seriousness,  copiousness,  and  ma- 
jesty. 

§  J.  CjBsar,  Hortensius,  and  particularly  Cicero,  distinguished  tliem- 
selves  as  public  speakers.  Of  Caesar  it  is  said  that  "  he  spoke  with 
the  same  force  with  which  he  fought."  Hortem*ius  was  eclipsed 
only  by  Cicero.   And  Cicero  is  the  rival  of  Demostlienes  in  famet 

Philosophy  made  ita  first  appearatice  at  Rome,  in  the  in- 
tei-val  between  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  tliird  Punic 
war.  It  was  derived  from  Greece.  The  various  systems  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  had  their  respective  partisans  at  Rome. 

§  A  few  learned  Achaeans,  banished  from  their  country,  and  arriving 
at  Italy, diffused  a  taste  for  philosophy,  polite  learning,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Fearing  foreign  manners  with  foreign  studies,  the 
senate  banished  the  Greek  philosophers  from  Rome.  But  the  Athe- 
nian embassy  arriving  soon  after,  brought  thither  Cameades  and 
Critolaus,  who  revived  the  taste  for  the  Greek  philosophy. 

The  system  of  the  Stoics  was  at  first  more  generally  received,  as 
this  comported  with  the  national  character.  Among  the  Roman  sto- 
ics, were  Scipio.  Laelius,  and  the  younger  Cato. 

'llie  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till  the  time 
of  Cicero.  Cratippus  and  Tyrannion  then  taught  his  system  with 
great  reputation. 

The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  its  advocates  and  disciples 
Marcus  Brutus,  and  Terentius  Varro,  were  ornaments  of  the  former. 
Of  the  New  Academy,  Cicero  must  be  considered  as  the  principal 
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flopport^,  th(N]gh  his  design  seems  to  hare  beeh  nHhW  to  Ulvstrate 
the  Greek  philosophy  in  general.  He  was  the  greatest  of  theHomao 
philosophers,  if  not  on  the  whole  the  greatest  man  of  all  aniiquitv. 

With  the  introduction  of  luxury,  the  philosophy  of  Bpicurus  te- 
caoie  fashionable.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  devotee  to  fhis  system,  ati 
also  Lucretius,  and  many  others,  who  rery  liberally  indulged  their 
appetites,  and  taught  others  to  indulge  them. 

Physics,  or  natural  philoeophy,  eeeuis  to  have  been  little 
cultivated  by  the  RoinaDs  or  by  the  Greel^  before  them, 
y  anx)  is  the  only  name  conspicuous  in  tliis  department,  in  the 
annals  of  antiquity. 

In  some  instances,  splendid  libraries  were  attached  to  the 
galleries  of  some  affluent  patricians,  who  patroiuzed  learning, 
•^rhese  librarie^Avere  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and 
ciinous,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad  vancement  of  know- 
ledge at  Rome. 

§  Among  these,  the  library  of  Lucullus  was  remarkable,  not  only 
for  tlie  number  and  variety  of  the  books,  and  specimens  of  art,  but  for 
the  liberal  use  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

•^71.  Arts.  The  Romans  aie  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Greeics,  as  to  native  taste  and  inventive  genius,  as  the  fine 
arts  are  concerned.  They  admired  and  imitated  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece.  But  in  execution,  for  the  moot  part,  they  fell 
Piiort  of  their  models.  By  help  derived  from  Grecian  genius, 
they  have,  however,  left  many  wondeiful  specimens  in  the 
arts,  particularly  in  architecture. 

§  Their  conquest  of  Greece  secured  to  them  as  spoils  the  noble 
productions  of  Greece  in  painting  and  statuary.  With  these  the 
wealthy  Roman  citizens  adorned  the  city,  its  temples,  and  porticoes, 
and  their  own  private  dwellings. 

The  names  of  few  Roman  artists  occur.  Vitruvius  wrote  the  only 
book  on  architecture  that  is  now  extant.  He  shews  that  he  was  a 
master  of  his  profession.  In  great  and  magnificent  works,  Rome  has 
manifested  her  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury. 

In  the  mechanic  aits  some  inventions  occur,  and  a  degree 
of  perfection  was  attained  among  the  Romans  of  ancient  his- 
tory. These  however  have  been  gieatly  extended  and  im 
proved  in  more  recent  ages;  and  many  comforts  which  we 
enjoy,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  mechanism,  were  un- 
known to  this  people. 

§  Such  conveniences  as  glass  windows  and  chimneys  In  houses, 
not  to  mention  many  others,  the  Romans  did  not  possess ;  though 
their  ingenuity  supplied  the  want  in  part,  by  various  expedients. 

72.  Domestic  Life  and  Manners.  The  houses  and  furni- 
ture of  the  early  Romans  were  entirely  plain  in  their  con- 
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struction.  When  luxury  commenced  in  Rome,  this  plainness 
was  laid  aside,  and  ihe  decorations  of  art  were  assumed  in  a 
degree.  At  this  latter  period,  and  before  luxury  reached  its 
utmost  bounds,  each  house  contained  one  spacious  hall,  in 
which  die  fanuly  assembled,  and  which  served  all  the  pur- 
poses of  society. 

§  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  however,  various  apartments 
were  constructed  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  company, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  their  embellishment  was  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  perfection.  The  eating  rooms  were  remarliable 
for  their  grandeur. 

The  tables  were  originally  made  of  ordinary  wood^  square,  and  on 
four  feet ;  but  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  to  curular,  or  oval, 
supported  on  a  single  earved  pedestal,  and  uiey  were  richly  inlaid 
with  ivory,  gold,  or  silver,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  precious 
stones. 

We  read  of  a  single  table  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood,  called  citron 
wood,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  that  cost  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  canopy  was  suspended  over  the  table, 
to  guard  it,  as  it  is  said,  from  dirt  of  the  ceiling.  Tliis,  however  it 
may  have  added  to  the  decoration  of  the  apartments,  does  not  convey 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Romans. 

Originally,  the  Roman  villa  was  nothing  raore  than  a  farm-house 
of  a  very  humble  description ;  but  at  lengtli  the  word  lost  its  original 
signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lenca  We  have  fortunately  a  complete  and  beautiful  description  of 
one,  and  that  his  own,  in  the  works  of  Pliny  the  younger.  They 
were  very  numerous  about  Rome,  and  very  magnificent 

The  meals  of  the  earlier  Romans  were  very  simple  and 
frugal.  The  articles  of  food,  and  the  furniture  of  the  table, 
were  coarse.  But  afterwards  they  became  costly  and  luxuri- 
ous to  the  highest  degree.  The  epicurism  of  the  later  Romang 
was  enormous. 

At  first  they  sat  upright  on  benches,  but  at  last  adopted 
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Arid  in  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  was  veiy  strikintf.  Notwithstand- 
ing somptuary  laws,  epicurism  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  till 
finaHy  it  reached  such  a  height,  that  viands  were  esteemed  only  in 
proportion  to  their  cost 

Thus,  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks,  and  rare  singing  birds^  although 
hardly  eatable,  were  esteemed  great  delicacies,  and  their  tongues  and 
brains  still  greater;  oysters  from  the  coast  of  Britain  were  more 
prized  than  their  own,  though  the  former  would  never  have  been 
eaten  fresh ;  and  we  are  UAd  of  a  singular  sinr-mnllet,  which  had 
reached  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  common,  having  beoi  sold  for 
^  sum  ^uivalent  to  fifty  guineas. 

Tlie  Romans  used  wine  of  the  most  costly  kinds  at  their  feasts. 
The  age  of  it  was  often  very  great.  We  read  of  some  that  was  200 
years  old.  The  Grecian  wines  were  in  greater  estimation  than  even 
the  Italian.  They  used  also  mead,  me£eglin,  and  o^er  fermented 
liquors.  Such  was  their  depravity,  they  contrived  that  even  water 
should  contribute  to  inebriate  them. 

Gluttony  was  indulged  to  such  a  disgusting  excess,  that  emetics 
were  used  to  enable  the  stomach,  dready  gor^d  with  a  full  meal,  to 
bear  a  further  load.  This  doubtless  was  not  a  universal  practice^ 
neither,  however,  was  it  confined  to  a  few  individual  instances. 

The  services  of  the  tables  were  at  first  only  of  earthen-ware,  or 
wood.  The  use  of  plate  was  then  almost  unknown.  At  a  later  peri- 
od plate  became  so  general,  that  it  was  as  common,  as  it  had  been 
previously  rare,  and  in  the  tunc  of  the  emperors,  it  was  frequently 
of  gold. 

The  couches  on  which  they. lay  down  at  supper  were  somewhat 
siniilar  to  the  modem  sofa.  The  ladies  at  first  did  not  adopt  this 
practice,  and  the  indulgence  was  never  extended  to  youag  peo^^eof 
either  sex. 

Each  couch  could  accommodate  three  or  four,  but  seldom  (iv9 
persons,  who  laid  in  a  reclining  posture,  on  the  left  arm,  havuig 
the  shoulders  elevated  with  cushions,  and  the  limbs  extended  be- 
hind whoever  was  next ;  so  that  the  head  of  the4>ne  was  opposite 
to  the  breastof  the  other,  and  in  serving  themselves,  they  made  use 
only  of  the  right  hand.  There  were  many  other  shigular  custoiai 
observed  at  tl^ir  suppers,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

Daily  Bathing  was  practised  by  the  Roman  people,  both  m 
warm  and  cold  water.  Vast  quantities  of  water  were  brought 
tp  Rome,  for  this  and  other  purposes,  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
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leaving  the  bath  the  people  were  anointed  with  scented  oila^  and 
went  immediately  to  supper. 

The  Dress  of  the  Romans  consisted  chiefly  of  the  toga  and 
the  tunica.  The  toga  or  gown  worn  hy  the  citizens  only,  was 
loose  and  flowing,  and  covered  the  whole  body :  it  was  made 
of  wool,  had  no  sleeves,  and  was  disposed  in  graceful  folds, 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  by  young 
men  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  tunica  or  tunic,  was  a  white  woollen  vest,  which  came 
down  a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg  behind,  and  was  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
which  also  served  as  a  purse. 

§  Women  wore  a  tunic  as  well  as  the  men,  but  with  this  di£rerenc& 
at  first,  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet  of  the  women,  and  had 
sleeves.  Afterwards  the  men  wore  the  tunic  in  the  same  manner. 

Hats  and  Caps,  though  known,  were  worn  only  on  journeys  or  at 
the  public  games.  In  the  city  they  usually  went  bare  headed,  or  co- 
vered themselves  with  the  comer  of  the  toga. 

Ladies  of  distinction  had  many  waiting  maids,  who  were  appro- 
priated to  particular  services ;  and  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  though  not 
perhaps  so  well  understood  as  in  modem  times,  were  as  assiduously 
attended  to. 

Jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  and  various  expensive  ornaments,  were 
worn  in  great  profusion.  The  convenience  of  pins  was  not  known, 
nor  were  glass  mirrors,  though  there  were  substitutes  for  them. 
Pure  woven  silk  and  linen  were  little  known  and  used  till  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  and  not  at  all  known  during  nearly  the  whole  peri- 
od of  the  republic. 

Marriage  was  an  institution  highly  countenanced  among 
the  Romans.  Severe  laws  were  at  times  enacted  to  restrain 
ceUbacy,  though  never  with  much  eflect.  Fathers  of  large 
famiUes  were  particularly  respected.  Marriages  with  foreign- 
ers were  ^cUy  forbidden.  The  validity  of  the  transaction 
depended  on  the  legal  age  of  the  parties,  and  the  cc»isent  of 
parents. 

§  Boys  were  considered  marriageable  at  fourteen ;  girls  at  twelve. 
A  marriage  was  never  solemnized  without  consulting  the  auspices, 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  ^ods ;  particularly  to  Juno ;  and  the  ani- 
mals immdated  on  the  occasion^  were  deprived  of  their  gsdl,  in  ullu- 
sion  to  the  absence  of  every  thmg  bitter  and  malignant  in  the  pro- 
posed union.  The  mode  of  marriage  and  the  multitude  of  ceremo* 
nies  attending  it  cannot  here  be  described. 

Marriage,  among  the  Romans,  was  not  indissoluble.  A  huitend 
might  repudiate  his  wife  for  several  reasons,  besides  that  of  having 
vic^iated  her  conjugal  faith.  JSut  to  the  honour  of  the  Romans,  more 
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than  four  ceDturles  elapsed  without  anj  suit  among  them  for  divorce, 
or  complaint  of  adultery.  Afterwards  diyorces  became  very  frequent, 
and  for  the  most  frivolous  causes. 

Fathers  at  Rome  were  generally  invested  with  the  power  of  lifb 
and  death  over  their  children.  Exposure  of  infants  was  at  first  some- 
what frequent,  but  at  length  nearly  ceased.  The  adoption  of  children 
by  mamed  persons  who  were  childless  was  very  common,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  privileges  connected  with  having  children,  whether  by 
issue  or  adoption. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Romans  were  solemn  and  impres- 
sive. During  the  greater  part  of  the  commonwealth,  the  dead 
body  was  buried.  Towards  the  dose,  the  practice  of  burning 
the  dead  was  genei*aUy  introduced,  till  it  became  universal. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  empire,  it  fell 
into  disuse. 

{  It  was  a  received  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of 
the  deceased  were  propitiated  by  blood.  It  was  on  this  account  their 
custom  to  slaughter,  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  those  animals  to 
which,  while  he  was  living,  he  was  most  attached ;  and  in  Ihe  more 
barbarous  ages,  men  were  the  victims  of  this  horrid  superstition. 

"  Anns,  trappings,  horses,  by  the  heaise  v^re  led 
In  long  array— the  achievements  of  the  dead. 
Then  pinion'd,  ^th  {heir  bands  behind,  appear 
The  unhappy  captives,  marching  in  the  rear, 

'        '     -     mrshlth 


Appointed  oftcnngsm  the  victor's  name, 

To  sprinkle  with  meir  blood,  the  funeral  flame." 

DrydaCa  VWgiL 

Many  of  the  Roman  sepulchres  still  exist  in  the  gardens  of  their 
▼iUas  or  by  the  public  roads,  (for  inhumation  was  not  allowed  with- 
in the  walls,)  with  their  various  monumental  mscriptions. 

y^72i  Foreign  Commerce.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Rooians  appears  very  unimportant,  compared  with  the  exten- 
sive mercantile  transactions  of  om*  own  times.  Their  trade, 
if  we  except  the  com  received  on  account  of  government  from 
Sicily  and  the  Levant,  consisted  of  little  else,  than  articles  of 
mere  luxury.  Their  purchases  were  made  in  bullion,  as  they 
had  no  exportable  manufactures  of  their  own.  This  chrcum- 
stance  necessarily  restricted  their  commercial  dealings. 

§  They  traded,  it  is  true,  not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterrane- 
tti,  but  to  the  East  Indies,  and  occasionally  even  to  England ;  but  the 
interests  of  commerce  were  little  understood,  and  less  appreciated. 
Traffic  was  dishonourable,  and  they  who  engaged  in  it  were  held  m 
contempt  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was  rdinquii^ed  to  slaves 
and  freemen,  who  seldom  poss^sed  the  means  io  conduct  it  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

Their  merchant  ships  were  large,  if  they  reached  the  burthen  ot 
fifty  tons. 
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Syria. 

73.  Situation  and  Cities.  Syria  lay  on  the  east  coasl 
of  the  Mediterranean  below  Cilicia.  The  coast  was  culled 
PhcBoicia,  and  below  it  was  Palestine.  On  the  soiiih  it  had 
Arabia  and  the  Euphrates. 

Ita  towns  and  noticeable  places  were  Anlioch,  Daphne, 
Seleucia,  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  Pahnyra,  or  Tadnior. 

Antioch  at  one  time,  was  inferior  only  to  Rome  and  Alexandria 
In  greatness  and  population.  It  is  now  almost  depopulated,  though 
its  strong  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes,  remain. 

Daphne  was  a  place  consecrated  to  luxury,  and  enchanting  from 
its  cool  fountains  and  shady  groves  of  laurel,  C3rprc8s,  &c.  Milton 
oompares  the  iprden  of  Eden  to  it — 

— "  Nor  that  sweet  grove 
"Of  Daphne  by  Orontes."— 

Seleucia  was  on  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.— The  bard 
again  speaks  of 

"The  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings." 

Damascus  was  the  capital  of  the  Pluenicia  of  Libanus.  Its  fertile 
and'irriguous  valley  has  ever  been  famous  among  the  orientals.  * 

Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of  Baalbeck,  has  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  frhe  wliole  edifice,  and  j>«<pS- 
cularly  the  roof^  glittered  with  gold.        S*'  ' ,  * 

Palmyra  gave  the  name  of  Palmy rene^ti* a. vast  plain,  which  was^ 
united  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  bible  and  Joseplwis  inform  us  it 
was  foimded  by  Solomon.  It  maintained  a  great  commerce  between 
two  divisions  of  the  ancient  hemisphcra  The  remains  of  lofty  edi- 
fices manifest  its  former  magnificence,  and  attract  the  curious  and 
astonished  traveller. 

74.  Character  of  the  ancient  Syrians.  The  ancient 
Syrians  were  misemble  idolaters. 

An  instance  of  their  worship  is  thus  described  by  the  poet  before 
named. 

"Tammttt  came  next  behind, 
Whose. annual  wound  in  I^banon  aUur'd 
The  Sjrrian  damsels  to  lament  his  iate^ 
In  amorous  Uittiea  all  a  summer's  day : 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Tammuz  yearly  wounded." 

They  were  also  somewhat  of  an  eflTeminate  race,  and  re 
markable  for  hiding  themselves  from  the  sun,  in  eaves,  on  the  * 
decease  of  their  relatives. 

75.  Language.  The  Syrian  language  became  a  distinct 
tongue,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacd).  It  was  spoken  not 
only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Mesopotamia,  Chaldeea,  and  iUsf-* 
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ria.     After  the  Babylonkh  captivity,  it  was  introduced  into 
Palestine. 

§  The  Syriac  is  an  easy  and  el^fant,  though  not  a  very  oopioiH 
tCNAgae.    It  abounds  in  many  Greek  woidB. 

Carthage. 

76.  Estent.  Carthage  has  been  briefly  described  in  the 
body  of  this  work.  It  may  only  be  stated  here  tliat  with  its 
ports,  it  conmrehended  an  enclosure  of  23  milee.  It  had  a  dta 
del  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence. 

i  Its  military  prowess  was  at  itsheight,underHamilcar  and  Hanni- 
bal. The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  second  ScipiOi  B,  C.  147.  It 
then  burned  incessantly  during  17  days.  It  was  rebuflt  by  Roman 
colonies.  Its  decay  may  be  traced  from  the  seventh  century,  when 
ttfell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sarac^is. 

77.  ChyemmerU  and  Character  af  the  People.  The 
Carthaginians  were  governed  as  a  repuhlk>  and  had  two 
pmons  yeariy  chosen  among  them  with  regal  aathonty. 
They  were  very  superstitious  as  a  people,  and  genera^ 
oSmd  human  victims  to  their  gods.  They  dso  bore  the 
character  of  being  Pithless  and  treacherous,  and  the  proverb, 
Punic'&ith,  is  welntn^wn.*' 

*  •.       Parthia. 

78.  Situatianj  ^c.  Parthia  had  Hyrcania  on  the  north ; 
Aria  on  the  east;  Carmania  on  the  south ;  and  Media  on  the 
west  It  was  a  healthy  country,  bilt  sterile.  The  people 
were  governed  by  an  alraolute  monarch. 

j  The  ancient  Puthlans  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  who 
bemg  allied  fronvtheu*  native  land,  tooK  up  ^eir  aboae  in  this  part 
of  jfLna.  They  wele  a  stroAg^d  wamce  people,  and  accustomed 
from  their  infimcy  to  the  ezerdises  of  horsemanmiip  and  arch^. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows  while  they  were 
retiring  fuD  speed,  has  been  greatly  cel^rated  by  the  oncieBiib 
Their  ii^t  was  more  formidaUe  than  their  attack. 

They  totally  n^lected  agncultureLtrade  and  navigatioi^siDd  theor 
monks  were  drenfiully  depraved.  Their  reli^us  principles  weie 
nodi  the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  Their  sovereigns  affiacted 
Id  be  gods. 

Persia. 

79.  Extent  and  Situation.  Ancient  Persia  extended 
about  S80D  miles  in  lei^th  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus ;  and  about  2000  mQes  in  breadth,  from 
P(Xitu8  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gutf. 

80.  Oovemment.    The  government  of  Persia  wan  aaab- 
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solute  monarchy.  The  crown  was  hereditary,  and  generally 
bestowed  on  the  eldest  of  the  deceased  king's  legitimate  chil- 
dren. 

§The  kings  of  Persia  received  almost  divine  honours  from  their 
sobiects.  Nfo  one  could  approach  the  seat  of  majesty  without  pros- 
trating himself,  or  remam  in  the  presence,  without  holduiff  his  hands 
within  his  edeeves.  Death  was  the  consequence  of  violatmg  this 
ceremony. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  Xerxes  being  once  in  great  danger  by 
sea,  many  of  his  attendants  strove  who  should  first  leap  overboard  to 
lighten  the  vessel,  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
their  prmce. 

The  royal  palace  at  Persepolis  was  extremely  magnificent  The 
roofs  and  sides  of  the  apartments  were  entirely  covered  with  ivory, 
silver,  gold,  or  amber.  The  throne  was  of  fine  gold  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  The  royal  bed  was  also  of  gold,  and  two  cof- 
fers were  placed  by  it,  both  containing  8,000  talents. 

The  Persian  monarchs,  for  the  most  part,  lived  only  to  gratify  their 
sensual  appetites.  All  the  delicacies  and  rarities  of  the  world  were 
sought  for  their  table.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  revenues  of  whole 
provuices  were  lavished  on  the  attire  of  their  favorite  concubines,  one 
city  being  compelled  to  supply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair, 
another  for  their  necks,  &c 

81.  Education.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  paid 
more  particular  regard  to  the  educatioh  of  their  children,  than 
any  other  nation.  A  son  was  never  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  father,  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  lest,  if  he  should  die  before  that  period,  his  parents 
might  be  too  heavily  afflicted  by  his  loss. 

§  At  the  age  of  Rve,  learned  masters  taught  the  children  of  the  better 
families,  in  Teaming  and  moral  virtues,  taking  with  them  the  utmost 
pains,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  greatest  care. 

82.  Punishments*  The  punishments  in  general  were  se- 
vere, as  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  decapitation,  pressing  to 
death  between  two  larjge  stones,  &c. 

§  The  most  severe  punishment  known  in  Persia,  was  the  inhuman 
one  of  (astenmg  the  culprit  between  two  boats,  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  was  unable  to  move,  though  his  head,  hands  and  feet  were  left 
uncovered.  His  face,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sim,  was  smeared 
with  honey,  which  invited  innumerable  swarms  of  flies  and  wasps  to 
torment  him,  while  the  worms  that  bred  in  his  excrements  devoured 
his  bowels ;  and  the  executioners  compelled  him,  by  thrusting  sharp 
iron  mstrument  into  his  eyes,  to  receive  nourishment  for  the  express 
purpose  of  prolonging  his  excruciating  agonies.  One  victim  is  re- 
corded, to  have  lived  17  days  under  this  complication  of  torments. 

83.  MUitary  Art.  The  Persians  were  all  trained  to  mili- 
Irury  exercise,  but  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  bow« 
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They  never  fought  in  the  night,  nor  used  any  stiatagan  in- 
dependent of  their  own  valour. 

§  When  they  designed  to  make  war  upon  any  nation,  they  had  the 
singular  custom  of  sending  heralds  to  demand  of  them  earth  and 
water,  thereby  commanding  Ihem  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Persia, 
88  sovereign  lord  of  their  country. 

84.  Religion.  Their  rel%ion  was  in  a  degree  idolatrous, 
though  less  so  than  that  of  the  nations  around  them.  They 
professed  to  worship  the  one  aU-wise  and  omnipotent  God 
though  they  held  fire  to  be  holy,  and  the  purest  symbol  of 
the  divine  nature.  In  connexion  with  this,  mey  had  a  super- 
stitious regard  of  the  sun.  They  honoured  also  other  elements, 
as  the  earth,  the  air,  and  water. 

$The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  instructed 
in  the  worship  of  the  true  Gdd  by  their  progenitor  Elam,  but  soon 
to  have  fallen  into  the  here^  of  Zabiism.  From  this  they .  are 
thought  to  have  been  recovere(^  and  to  have  afterwards  engaged  in 
superstitious  acts  of  reverence  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  ancient  times,  they  were  destitute  of  temples,  but  erected  altars 
for  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  firc«,  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
At  length  SSoroaster  persuaded  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
to  build  over  each,  a  p3rreum  or  iire-temple.  This  Zoroaster  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  restorer  of  the 
rdigion  of  the  Magi.  ^^ 

-"T 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

1.  All  tlie  nations  of  antiquity,  except  the  Jews,  were 
heathens  and  idolaters.  Their  system  of  religion  was  called 
Pol3^eism,  as  acknowledging  a  plurality  of  gods.  They 
worshipped  divinities  by  various  representations,  called  idols. 
Forsaking  the  service  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  as 
made  known  at  first  by  traditionary,  and  afterwards  by  written 
revelation,  they  paid  that  homage  which  is  due  to  him,  to 
those  that  are  by  nature  no  God. 

2.  Besides  angels,  as  presiding  over  particular  kingdoms,— 
the  heavenly  bodies,  men,  beasts,  birdb,  fishes,  virtues,  vices, 
diseases,  and  evil  demons,  were  esteemed  deities,  and  had  tem- 
oles  built  for  their  worship. 

Among  tbe  Egyptians,  the  prmcipal  deities  were  Osiris  and  Isis. 
supposed  to  be  the  sun  and  moon.  The  people  however  bestowea 
divine  honours  on  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  even  vegetables,  as  leeks 
and  onions.  The  poet  Juvenal  intimates  that  their  rehgious  exercises 
were  not  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  fact,  they  exceeded 
all  the  other  ancients  m  these  absurdities,  and  were  extr^nely  de- 
based by  their  vile  superstitions. 
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Tlie  Bahyioiiians  and  Arabians  adored  Che  heayeoly  bodies  They 
anpposed  that  the  angels  resided  in  the  stars,  and  goTeraed  the  worid 
muler  the  sopreme  deity.  Among  the  later  Babylonians,  Belus  be- 
came then*  Jupiter,  to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  m 
Babylon. 

The  Canaanites  and  Sjnrians  worshipped  Baal,  Tammuz,  Magog, 
and  Astarte.  Aloloch  was  the  Saturn  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
tfaaffinians.  To  him,  human  victims^  particularly  children,  were  im- 
molated. Baal-peor  was  the  idol  of  the  Moabites-^iis  rights  were 
detestaUe  and  cruel.  Dagon  was  the  chief  god  of  the  I^istines;  his 
Qgure  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  fish. 

In  the  mjTthology  of  the  Sc3rthian8,  the  god  of  war  was  thehr 
favourite  divinity,  and  to  him  were  consecrated  groves  of  oaks  of 
extraordinary  size.  Horses  were  sacrificed,  and  every  hundredth 
man  taken  in  battle. 

In  the  mythi^ogy  of  the  Celts,  the  Druids  had  the  direction  of  theo- 
togioal  concerns.  Their  rites  were  performed  in  groves^  and  they  paid 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  misletoe.  Human  victims  were  often 
orored ;  colossal  images  of  wicker-work,  filled  with  human  criminals, 
were  consumed  by  f&e. 

The  Persians  m  their  religion  rejected,  for  the  most  part,  the  oom- 
plicafted  popular  s3rBtem  of  poljrtheism.  They  believed  in  one  su* 
preme  God  who  formed  and  governed  all  thihgs.  They,  however, 
preserved  the  sacred  fire,  as  it  was  called,  whi<^  was  kindled  by  con 
seeraited  sun-beams.  Their  rites  at  first  were  plain  and  simple,  and 
their  priests  were  called  ma^ri.    These  tenets  of  their  primitive  xeli 

g'on  gradually  degenerated  mto  Zabiism,  or  the  adoration  of  celestial 
>die8. 

The  mjrthology  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  resembles,  in  some  of  its 
features,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Scythians.  It  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  a  few  truths  with  manv  wild  fables.  It  divides 
the  world  hito  ten  parts,  setting  over  each  a  guardian  spirit  The 
deity  ^Brahma  is  made  the  creating  power,  Vishnu  is  the  preserver 
and  pervader,  and  Narayda,  the  mover  on  the  waters. 

3.  The  multitude  of  gods  as  an  object  of  faith,  is  preposter- 
ous and  wicked ;  but  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  notions 
that  mythology  furnishes,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  statuary,  and  painting.  The  imaginatioii 
revels  in  a  region  fairy  and  enchanting. 

{  The  theology  of  Pa^oi  antiquity,  according  to  Scsvola  and  Var- 
ro^  was  of  three  sorts.  The  first  of  these  may  well  be  called  fabulous, 
as  treatmg  of  the  theology  and  genealogy  of  their  deities,  in  which 
ttiey  relate  such  things  as  are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  divinity^ 
ascribing  to  them,  thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  and  all  manner  of 
^imes. 

This  kind  of  theology  is  condemned  by  the  wiser  sort  of  heathens 
as  trillingand  scandalous.  The  writers  of  this  sort  of  theology  were 
Sanchomathon  the  Phosnician;  and  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  I%arecyde% 
At^  among  the  Greeks.  ^        i 
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The  second  kind  called  physic  or  natural,  was  studied  and  tanglii 
by  the  philosophers,  who  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods  introduced 
by  the  poets,  brought  their  theology  to  a  more  natural  and  rational 
form.  They  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God,  which 
they  commonly  make  to  be  the  sun,  at  least  an  emblem  of  him ;  but 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  mind  the  aflSiirs  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
devised  certain  demons,  which  they  considered  as  mutators  betweoi 
the  supreme  God  and  man. 

The  speculations  of  the  philosophers  rdated  to  the  doctrinesof  these 
demons,  to  tiieir  nature,  their  office,  and  regard  to  men.  Writers  Oa 
this  class  were  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics. 

The  third  kind  of  theology  called  politic  or  civil,  was  mstituted  by 
legislator^  statesmen,  and  politicians.  The  first  among  the  Romans 
was  Numa  Pompilius.  This  part  of  the  Pagan  system  chiefly  re- 
spected their  gods,  temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship, 
and  was  properly  (heir  idolatry,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the 
priests.  The  whole  was  enjoined  on  the  conmion  people,  to  keep 
them  in  obedience  to  the  civil  state. 

4.  In  the  fictions  of  mythology,  particularly  those  of  Greece 
aad  Rome,  many  things  are  allegorical  and  mystical,  the 
true  sense  of  which,  though  not  acconmiodated  to  the  vut 
gar  apprehension,  the  refined  and  hberal  may  explain.  This 
suggests  one  use  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Pagan  8y> 
terns  of  religion.     We  learn  the  religious  views  of  antiquity. 

Another  use  of  it  is,  that  the  classic  authors  cannot  be 
read  with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  mythology;  and 
the  classic  authors,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  the  best 
models  of  fine  writing- extant,  and  are  necessary  to  improve 
the  taste.  Connected  with  this  also  is  the  fact,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  mythology  can  alone  enable  us  to  understand  and  be- 
come aa(uainted  with  antique  statues,  medals,  paintings,  &a 

§  The  gods  of  ancient  paganism  were  some  mundane,  and  others 
supermundane.  The  mundane  are  those  who  were  supposed  to  fab- 
ricate the  world,  and  the  supermundane  are  those  who  produce 
essem^  intellects,  and  souls.  Hence  they  are  distinguished  into 
three  orders.  Of  tiie  mundane  gods  likewise,  some  are  the  causes  of 
the  existence  of  the  world ;  others  animate  it ;  others  again  harmo- 
nize it,  thus  composed  of  different  natures ;  and  lastly,  others  guard 
and  preserve  it  when  harmoniously  arranged. 

Since  also  these  orders  are  four,  and  each  consists  of  things  first, 
middle,  and  last,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governors  of  these  should  be 
twelve.  Hence  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Vulcan  fabricate  the  world.  Ce- 
res, Juno  and  Diana  ammate  it;  Mercury,  Venus  and  Apollo  harmo- 
nize it ;  and  lastly,  Vesta,  Minerva  and  Mars  preside  over  it  with  a 
guardian  power. 

But  the  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  in  statues  as  in  enigmas.  For 
Apollo  in  marble  holds  JA  his  hands  a  lyre ;  Minerva  is  invested  with 
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tnns;  and  Venus  is  naked,  since  hannony  produces  beauty,  and 
beau^  is  not  concealed  in  subjects  of  sensible  peroepti<m. 

As  these  gods  primarily  possess  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  other  mundane  gods  as  subsisting  in  them,  as  Bacchus  in 
Jupiter,  .£8Cula|MUS  in  Ajk^o,  and  the  Graces  in  Venus.  We  may 
also  behold  the  spheres  with  ^ich  they  are  connected,  viz.  Vesta 
with  the  earth,  Neptune  with  water,  Juno  with  air,  and  Vulcan  with 
fire.  But  Apollo  and  Disuia  are  assumed  for  the  sun  and  moon ;  the 
sphere  of  Saturn  is  attributed  to  Ceres ;  ether  to  Bifinerva;  and  heaven 
IS  common  to  them  all. 

The  above  are  a  few  instances  of  the  real  s^ise  of  the  fictions  of 
m3rthok)gyi  Many  of  the  philosophers  in  these  fictions  concealed 
their  better  knowledge^  often  conveying  lessons  of  wisdom  under  the 
veil  of  allegonr.  The  genuine  Pagan  creed,  as  given  by  a  heathen 
philosopher,  Maximus  Tyrius,  is  the  following : 

^  There  is  one  God,  the  kin?  and  father  of  all  things,  and  maliy 
gods,  sons  of  God,  rulinff  together  with  him.  This  the  Greek  says, 
and  the  barbarian  says,  the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  and  he  that 
dwells  near  the  sea ;  and  if  you  even  proceed  to  the  utmost  shores  of 
the  ocean,  there  too  there  are  gods,  rising  very  near  to  some,  and 
setting  very  near  to  others."  By  the  risinff  and  setting  gods  he  means 
the  stars,  which  according  to  the  Paffan  theology,  are  divine  animals, 
oo-operating  with  the  first  cause  in  ue  government  of  the  world. 

6.  A  survey  of  the  heathen  mythok^y  presents  little  to 
view  but  absurdity,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  human 
corruption  is  exhibited.  The  people  at  large,  whatever  the 
philosophers  understood  by  these  ^  phantasms  and  monsters," 
received  them  as  Uteral  truths,  till  it  became  dangerous  to 
shake  the  faith  of  communities,  or  disturb  the  public  religion. 

§  In  this  state  of  things  continued  the  gentile  world,  until  the  light 
of  the  gospel  was  sent  among  them.  Those  were  times  of  ignorance 
The  people  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  God  and  the  worship 
of  him — with  the  Messiah  and  salvation  by  him. 

Tlie  moral  world  at  present  is  gloriously  illuminated.  The  Bible 
has  scattered  the  dark  ^ades  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  night  We 
behdd  ''  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,"  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  the  universe ;  possessed  of  boundless  wisdoni. 
power,  purity,  goodness ;  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  Ruler,  and 
the  Redeemer  of  his  creatures ;  ever  present  in  all  parts  of  his  art^ 
tion,  evor  providhig  for  its  general  happiness. 
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DUcaverieef  Inventions^  and    Improvements  of  Earlf 

Ages. 

Sect.  1.  The  little  that  can  be  gathered  concerning  the 
state  of  society,  and  the  progress  in  inventions  and  improve- 
mentfi  before  the  flood,  has  already  been  exhibited.  In  the 
account  of  individual  nations,  something  also  has  been  said 
concerning  their  intellectual  culture  and  useM  works  of  art 
A  few  particulars  may  be  added  on  these  topics,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  more  fully  the  advancement  of  society  in  the  states 
of  antiquity.  Special  reference  will  here  be  had  to  mecha- 
nic inventions,  respecting  which,  less  has  been  said  hitherto, 
than  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts  and  general  literature. 

Sufficient  evidence  exists,  that  mankind  at  a  remote  period  of  an- 
tiquity, must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Egypt  is  presented  to  us  by  Moses,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  indicate  that  its  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  a 
cultivated  people.  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  invention  in  Aeir  very 
favourable  situation  was  quite  rapid.  From  them,  even  the  Israelites, 
at  the  early  period  in  which  Moses  wrote,  must  have  learned  much 
in  respect  to  the  useful  arts.  The  same  was  the  case  with  thp  Ba- 
bylonians, Phoenicians,  and  other  oations.  Still,  though  some  arts 
have  been  lost  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  antiquity  cannot  compare 
with  modern  times  in  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 

2.  At  first,  necessity,  and  afterwards  convenience,  urged 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  usefiil  arts  are  the  product 
of  necessity.  The  higher  branch^  of  knowledge  are  the 
fruit  of  comparative  ease  and  leisure. 

Among,  the  earliest  arts,  is  the  construction  of  huts,  and 
of  weapons,  adapted  to  war  and  hunting. 

Astronomy  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  sciences,  and  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  probably,  through  the 
influence  of  superstition.  The  occupation  of  the  Chaldeans, 
many  of  whom  were  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  was  favourable  6x  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bcdies. 

Geometry  was  found  out  by  the  Egyptians.  They  wero 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  by  having  occasion  to 
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Agriculture  is  not  practised  till  the  tribes  of  men  become 
stationary,  and  hold  property  in  the  soil.  The  acquirement, 
protection,  and  recognition  of  property,  generally,  is  the  first 
step  from  a  savage  towards  a  civilized  life.  The  first  property 
consisted  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen  ;  and  the  care  of  these 
was  the  earliest  and  simplest  occupation  of  husbandmen.  'In 
this  stage  of  husbandry,  all  the  country  was  open  and  com- 
mon to  any  occupier ;  but  as  soon  as  any  man  could  call  a 
spot  his  own,  and  could  secure  to  his  family  the  produce  of  it, 
its  cultivation  would  be  a  great  object.  Hence,  arose  tiie  art 
and  science  of  agriculture,  properly  so  called. 

§  Agriculture  flourished  less  in  Greece  than  in  Rome.  The  Romans 
were  remarkably  veraed  in  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  branch  of 
human  pursuit  Their  greatest  citizens  and  warriors  were,  by  turns, 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  Israelites  before  them,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians also,  were  devoted  to  this  emplo3rment.  The  moderns;  however, 
it  is  believed,  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agriculture,  as  they 
have  in  most  of  the  sciences  and  practical  arts  of  life.  This  is  the 
natural  effect  of  time,  of  prolonged  study,  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments.   In  many  of  the  fine  arts,  the  ancients  are  still  our  masters. 

Architecture  was  an  elegant  art,  in  which  antiquity  excelled. 
The  necessary  and  useful  Avere  all  that  was  first  sought  in 
buildings.  Luxury  aimed  at  ornament.  Hence,  arose  tlie 
five  beautiful  orders  of  architecture,  viz.  the  Tuscan,  die  Da 
ric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Composite.  The  Greekb 
perfected  this  art. 

3.  But  we  may  properly  notice  a  few  of  the  minuter  divi- 
sions of  ancient  art  and  contrivance.  Among  these  were  the 
following : 

Embalming. — The  ancients  had  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  preserving  those  bodies  that  were  subject  to 
decay.  They  relied  principally  on  brine,  honey,  or  a  covering 
of  wax ;  but  each  of  these  was  defective,  and  far  inferior  to 
that  by  spirits  of  wine,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  pre- 
venting putrefaction,  with  that  of  perfect  transparency.  The 
more  scientific  modern  process,  employed  in  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, was  wholly  unknown.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
were  femous  for  embalming  dead  bodies. 

$  The  method  of  preventing  corruption  by  means  of  brine,  was 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  was  the  most  apparent,  and  the  easiest  of 
execution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Persia,  and 
Dion  Cassius  8a3rs,  that  when  Phamaces  sent  the  body  of  his  father, 
Mithridates,  to  Pompey,  he  had  it  placed  in  brine ;  bi^t  it  seems  pro  * 
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haUe,  that  in  the  ESast,  nitre  was  more  ftvqoently  employed  for  tiiii 
pmrpose  than  common  salt. 

The  custom  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  honey,  was  also  emjdoy- 
ed  at  a  very  eariy  period.  The  remains  of  several  Spartans^  who 
died  in  foreign  countries  were  thus  prepared  (gt  tranamiasion  to 
their  native  home.  The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  also  said, 
by  some  authors,  to  have  been  thus  deposited,  akhonffh  we  are  told 
by  others,  that  it  was  embalmed  in  the  manner  of  the  £g3rptians. 

In  the  JBast,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  covered  over  with  wax, 
and  this  practice^  which  was  early  mtroduced  into  Europe,  gave  rise 
to.  that  of  wrapping  the  r^nains  of  persons  of  distraction  in  waxed 
doths,  which  has  ecmtinued  down  even  to  the  present  day. 

'nie  Egyptian  method  of  embalming,  conasted  in  first  extracting 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  and  injectmg  some  viscous  unguent 
in  their  stead ;  then  opening  th^  belly,  and  taking  out  the  intestines^ 
the  cavity  being  washed  with  palm  wine,  imprefipiated  with  spices, 
and  filled  with  myrrh  and  other  aromatics ;  this  don&  the  body  was 
laid  in  nitre  during  seventy  da3r8,  at  the  end  of  whicn,  it  was  taken 
out,  cleansed,  and  swathed  in  fine  linen,  which  was  gummed,  and 
OTnamented  with  various  painted  hi«rogl3rphics,  expressive  of  the  de- 
ceased's character  and  rank.  This  was  done  cmly  for  persons  of  the 
hifitfaest  distinction.    Less  expensive  methods  were  used  for  others. 

JRoads  and  Street  Pavements, — The  public  accommoda- 
tioos  of  the  most  splendid  capitals  of  antiquity,  were  few  in 
comparison  with  those  o(  modem  large  towns.  The  streets 
of  andent  Ronoe  were  ooiy  partially  paved,  during  its  most 
brilliant  era,  and  are  described  by  autnors  of  that  period  as 
toeing  filled  with  dirt  A  few  other  cities  are  supposed  to 
have  been  paved,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  indifierent  to  their 
sireeiB,  yet  they  paid  particular  attention  to  their  great  public 
roads.  These,  in  some  instances,  were  magnificent  works. 
Travelling,  however,  was  not  generally  rapid  in  those  times. 
J  There  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  policy  which  so  effectually  pro- 
moted the  good  of  mankind,  or  which  has  transmitted  such  ^cuted 
ideas  of  the  imperial  grandeur,  as  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
the  roads.  Though  constructed  principally  for  military  purposeiL 
they  were  of  vast  utility  to  the  districts  which  they  traversed,  and 
proved  the  most  efficacious  means  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
civilization  of  the  conquered  people.  Occasionally^  there  were  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  celerity  in  traveUing.    We  are  informed 
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I  of  his  glory  and  exerttons.  To  convey  letters  from  Rome  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  required,  according  to  PoUio,  forty 
days. 

Mode  of  conveying  Intelligence. — The  oldest  method  of 
communicating  thenews,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was 
by  means  of  public  criers.  Another  mode  was  to  post  up  a 
written  advertisement  against  a  column  in  some  public  place. 

§  Public  criers  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  poUce,  and  were  generally  employed  by  indi- 
viduals, in  the  same  manner  as  they  still  are  in  me  country  towns  ol 
England.  The  mode  of  posting  was  resorted  to  by  the  Romdn 
government,  to  promuljgate  its  ^cts,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  for 
imparting  more  trivial  mformation  of  general  import  Historians 
appear  to  have  collected  materials  from  them;  nor  is  it  improbable, 
that  copies  were  taken  by  individuals  and  dispersed  about  the  city, 
or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  provinces. 

Glcws. — The  origin  of  the  art  of  making  glass,  like  that 
of  many  other  valuable  inventions,  is  probably  due  to  chance. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Syria.  From  ancient  au- 
thors, it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  made  in  Rome,  before 
the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

§  Pliny  mentions  that  glass  was  first  accidentally  discovered  by 
some  travellers  while  dressing  their  food  by  the  river  Belus,  m  Syria. 
Being  obliged  to  make  a  fire  on  the  ground,  where  there  was  a  great 
quantitv  of  the  herb  kalij  that  plant  burning  to  ash^  its  salts  incor- 
porated with  the  sand,  and  thus  became  vitrified,  llie  accident  be- 
coming known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourmg  city  of  Sidon, 
availed  themselves  of  it,  and  soon  brought  the  art  into  use.  It  seems 
to  be  a  corroboration  of  this  account,  that  the  most  ancient  glass- 
houses, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  were  erected  m  Tyre.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans  imported  glass  from  the 
East,  and  vessels  of  glass  were  among  their  most  costly  pieces  of 
household  furniture. 

Mirrors. — ^There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  artificial  mirrors 
were  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  ex- 
erted on  mechanical  objects,  and  as  every  sdid  body  capable 
of  receiving  a  fine  poliish,  would  suit  this  purpose,  we  find, 
that  the  oldest  mirrors  mentioned  in  history,  were  of  metal. 
Silver,  however,  afterwards  came  into  use,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  ancient  mirrors  was  made  of  that  metal,  as  it  is  the 
most  fit  of  the  unmixed  metak  for  this  purpose.  Inferior  mir* 
rors  were  also  made,  some  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and 
bset ;  some  of  obsidian  stone,  and  others  of  other  substances. 
Glass  mirrors  were  most  probably  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
I  Metal  mirrors  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  under  the  term  looking^ 
glass,  as  incorrectly  translated. 
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At  Rome,  as  the  satirists  dedare,  no  young  woman  was  without  a 
silver  mirror. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  dispute.  From  Pliny,  it  is  thought,  that  they  were  attempted  in 
the  glass-houses  of  Tjo^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  experiments 
he  speaks  of,  whatever  they  were,  met  with  success ;  and  moreover, 
(t  is  certain,  that  though  glass  was  used  by  the  Romans,  their  mir- 
rors were  alluded  to  among  articles  of  plate. 

lAnen. — ^Linen,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  maRufactured  in 
Egypt  It  is  certain,  that  it  was  first  obtained,  and  Europe 
was  for  a  long  time  supplied,  from  that  country ;  and  that  the 
invention  was  very  ancient  appears  firom  the  ract,  that  mum- 
mies are  generally  found  swathed  in  linen.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Rome.  Before  that  period,  the  timic  or  under  gar- 
ment of  the  Romans  was  made  of  wool. 

Woollen, — The  oiigin  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  &ble.  The  Egjrptians  ascribe  the 
invention  to  theur  Isis,  and  the  Hindoos  trace  it  to  the  remo- 
test period  of  their  fabulous  history ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
cotton  and  flax ;  for  in  those  countries  wool  is  not  produced. 
Varro  says,  that  the  sheep  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Her- 
cules, and  it  is  probable,  tliat  the  first  attempts  to  manufac- 
ture wool  in  Europe,  were  made  by  the  Athenians.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Roman  manufacture  was  at  Padua,  whose 
workmen  are  to  this  day  highly  celebrated. 

§  Sheep  came  originally  from  Africa,  but  m  that  country,  the  ani- 
mal bears  hair  instead  of  wool ;  and  it  is  only  in  colder  countries 
that  its  covering  graduaUy  acquires  a  woolly  texture.  It  was  long, 
most  probably,  before  sheep  became  domesticated* in  the  northern 
countries,  whose  inhabitants,  Uving  in  immense  woods,  were  con- 
tented, for  ages,  with  their  fine  furs.  It  was  only  till  a  late  period  of 
ancient  history,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  employed 
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ingy  and  appeara  to  ha;ve  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Jews,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  who  selected  and  ap- 
idied  colours  for  stuffs,  cotton,  Imen,  and  silk,  with  the  greatest 
judgment  and  dexterity.  These  were  extracted  from  the  ani- 
mal, v^etable^  and  mineral  kingdom ;  and  without  confining 
themselves  to  cloth  or  silk,  they  dyed  equally  well,  leathei', 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  the  hair  of  animals,  wood,  earth,  wax, 
and  even  imparted  a  permanrat  cdour  to  marble. 

Steel, — ^The  invention  of  steel  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Although  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in  the  Old 
Te8tament,8tiU,  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  received  from  them  several  names,  the 
most  common  of  which  was  stomoma.  Chalybs,  was  also  a 
name  given  to  steel,  firom  the  Chalybes,  a  peofde  inhabiting  the 
southern  shore  <rf  the  Euxine,  between  Cholcis  and  Paplv 
lagonia,  a  country  which  was  renowned  for  its  wcx-ks  of  iron 
andsteeL 

$  The  steel  of  the  ancients  was  capable  of  being  hammered,  and 
was  not  near  so  brittle  as  the  hardest  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

ThescL  and  many  other  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  cannot 
here  be  aescribed,  diaracterized  ancient  times ;  but  modem  ages  have 
added  greatlv  to  the  number,  and  improved  many  of  those  which 
were  beftwe  known. 
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Modern  History  preeents  bo  wide  and  varied  a  Sddy 
that  avolume  of  the  ocdinarysiase  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
pcirpo6e,of  pointmg  out  all  even  of  the  more  strildng  objects, 
whkh  such  a  Md  contains.  Indeed,  comparatively  little  can 
behopedtobe  achieved  in  a  very  condensed  narrative  of  the 
events  of  uKxlem  ages,  on  the  common  plan.  It  would  be 
apt  to  beomie  a  barren  outline,  or  dry  abstract,  witli  little  to 
interest  or  instruct  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  this,  almost 
fix>m  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  conciseness  which  is 
studied  would  preclude  all  minute  relation,  and  with  thai  the 
chief  charm  of  history.  The  character  of  many  publications 
of  this  class,  otherwise  very  valuable,  has  suffered  from  such 
a  cause.  By  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  type,  this  inconvenience 
is  remedied  in  a  degree,  if  there  be  sufficient  ^kill  in  the  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  considerable  space  within  a  given  compass,  is 
thus  allowed,  for  lively  and  entertaining  matter  not  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  leading  &cts  or  frame-work  cf 
history.  The  latter,  necessarily  dry  in  themselves,  and  having 
few  attractions  for  common  minds,  but  very  important  to 
every  one  who  would  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  course  <  f 
events,  may  be  all  confined  to  the  larger  type :  and  thus, 
while  a  very  brief  epitome  of  history  is  presented  in  titat 
part,  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  smaller 
type,  made  acquainted  with  details  which  will  enliven  the 
narrative,  and  the  better  impress  the  more  material  fieu^ts  on 
his  mind.  This  is  one  great  advantage  of  reading  history  on 
the  plan  of  the  present  work — a  plan  which  has  of  late  been 
adopted  with  much  success ; — though  the  work  possesses  other 
peculiarities,  which,  whether  they  are  happy  or  not,  ih% 
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mder,  it  is  bdieved,  will  not  M  to  perceive.  The  anlbor 
would  only  add,  tliat  in  preparing  this  outline  of  history,  he 
has  consulted  a  large  number  of  valuable  authors,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  whatever  was  suited  to  his  purposes,  in 
many  instances  with  little  variation  even  in  language,  though 
he  has  generally  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  hcHnogeneous 
style  and  manner — that  he  has  exercised  much  care  in  select- 
iBgthe  materials  and  topics,  and  in  oonnecdng  and  arranging 
them — that  he  has  aimed  at  scrupulous  fiddity  in  the  state- 
ment of  fiu^  and  mipardality  in  estimating  their  value — 
and  that  he  has  occasionally  interwoven  in  the  narrative  such 
moral  remarks,  and  attempted  throughout  to  exhibit  such  a 
spirit,  as  to  render  history  not  merely  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  the  understanding,  but  an  impcessive  lesson  to  the  heart 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Sec.  1.  Writers  who  have  divided  History  into  Ancient 
and  Modem,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  most  convenient  sepa* 
rating  line  between  them.  Some  have  taken  the  subversion 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romcnis  as  the  dividing 
period ;  and  others  the  establishment  of  the  New  Empire  of 
the  West,  under  Charlemagne.  We  however  agree  with  a 
third,  and  probably  a  more  numerous  class,  who  adopt  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  as  the  Une  of  separa- 
tion.    In  this  there  is  an  evident  propriety. 

2.  It  is  the  epoch  from  which  civilized  nations  reckon  time, 
both  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  forwards  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Add  to  this,  the  event  (the  birth  of 
Christ)  that  forms  this  era,  is  the  most  important  of  events 
It  has  had  a  commanding  influence  upon  all  subsequent  his- 
tory. It  has  altered  the  aspect  of  all  human  affairs,  and 
it  will  alter  them  more  and  more,  as  Christianity  becomes  ex- 
tended. The  state  of  the  civilized  world  was  also  singular. 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment  of  a  mighty 
deq)oti3ra,  which  was  destined  to  oppress  the  nations,  through 
many  successive  generations. 

$  The  period  from  which  we  commence  Modem  History,  cannot 
be  contemplated  with  too  deep  an  interest  It  was  a  remarkable  era 
in  Divine  Providence.  "The  fullness  of  the  time  was  come" — the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  new  scenes  in 
the  moral  world,  were  henceforth  to  be  presentea  to  the  view  of  mar 
kind.  It  is  therefore  associated  with  our  most  solemn  thoughts  of 
the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme  Bemg  towards  his  creatures.  It 
is  the  period  whence  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual  re- 
novation of  the  world. 

The  state  of  the  world,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  also  deserves 
consideration.  The  principal  nations  were  reduced  under  one  head. 
Wars  and  dissentions,  of  long  continuance  and  infinite  ferocity,  ha- 
ving terminated  in  one  most  formidable  power,  the  whole  earth  en- 
joyed an  unheard  of  calm.  Mankind,  for  a  short  time,  tasted  th« 
sweets  of  peace,  though  in  servitude.     One  man  was  master  of 
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the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  even  the  q;>irtt  of 
conquest  could  scarcdy  desire  more. 

3.  The  authenticiiy  and  the  abundance  of  the  materlala 
of  modern  history,  wQl  be  hailed  with  pecuDar  satisfaction  by 
the  inquirer  after  truth.  A  considerable  portion  of  aticient 
history  is  plunged  into  darkness  and  uncertainty,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  And  the  scantiness,  in  some  instances,  of 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  drawn,  is  often  perplexing 
But  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  records  of  modern  histo- 
•-y,  illustrate,  with  desirable  fullness,  the  state  of  the  times. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  rage  of  the  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  Roman  Empire,  h^  deprived  us  of  some 
means  of  information  which  we  should  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. But  it  is  wonderful,  after  all,  that  so  many  monu- 
ments of  the  earlier  periods  of  modern  history,  have  come 
down  to  us. 

§  The  causes  that  have  operated  to  render  some  portions  of  an- 
cient history  obscure,  are  such  as  the  lapse  of  numerous  ages;  a  se- 
ries of  great  revolutions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  memory  of 
many  events  was  lost ;  the  fury  of  barbarians,  by  which  numerous 
monuments  of  early  times  have  been  destroyed ;  and  more  than  all 
the  rest,  the  designed  or  accidental  destruction  of  libraries. 

Some  noble  collections  of  books  perished  before  the  Christian  era, 
particulariy  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria.  This  Ubrary  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  284  years  B.  C,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  vast  collection  of  records,  histories,  poems,  and  oth^ 
works.  The  number  of  volumes  was  reckoned  at  400,000,  and  they 
might  have  been  as  many  as  were  Hi  all  the  world  beside.  Before 
the  art  of  printing,  books  were  comparatively  scarce;  and  of  some, 
there  might  liave  been  no  other  copies  than  those  contained  in  this 
library.  It  perished  in  the  flames  of  Alexandria,  when  Julius  Csaar 
took  that  city. 

In  later  ages,  large  libraries  have  been  destroyed,  particularly  the 
same  library  at  Alexandria  after  it  was  revived,  and  collections  had 
been  made  during  several  centuries.  In  the  latter  instance  700,000 
volumes  perished.  But  books  by  this  time  had  been  much  more 
multiplied,  and  though  numerous  destructions  took  place,  many  have 
survived  tne  wrecks  of  ages. 

^  GENERAL  DIVISION. 

Modern  History  may  be  divided  mto  ten  periods.  They  have 
each  their  peculiar  characteristic,  by  which  they  may  be  always  re- 
membered, and  by  which  distinct  views  of  the  subject  are  designed 
to  be  imparted  to  the  mind. 

Period  I,  will  extend  froni  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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to  the  re^  of  Constantino  the  Great,  306  years  A.  C.  Thii 
is  the  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians. 

Period  II,  will  extend  from  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  306  years  A.  C,  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire,  476  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
thern Invasions. 

Period  m,  will  extend  from  the  Extinction  of  the  Wes- 
tern Empire,  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  Flight  of  Mahomet, 
622  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Justinian  Code, 
and  the  Wars  of  Belisarius. 

Period  IV,  will  extend  from  the  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  800 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  tiie  Establishment  of  the 
Saracen  Dominion. 

Period  V,  tvtU  extend  from  the  Crowning  pf  Charle- 
magne at  Rome,  800  years  A.  C,  to  the  First  Crusade,  x  J96 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  New  Western  Em- 
pire. 

Period  VI,  will  extend  from  the  First  Crusade,  1096 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1299 
years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 

Period  VII,  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire,  1299  years  A.  C,  to  the  Taking  of  Constanti- 
Dople,  1453  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Papal 
Schism^.     

Period  Vlll,  will  extend  from  the  Taking  of  Constan- 
iinqple,  1453  years  A.  C^  to  the  Edict  of  Nant^,  (Nantzf) 
159d  years  A.  C.    This  is  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Period  IX,  will  extend  frcHn  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  XIT,  of  Sweden,  1718 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth. 

Period  X,  will  extend  from  the  Death  of  Charles  XH, 
of  Sweden,  1718  years  A.  C,  to  the  final  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  1815  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Am^ 
riean  and  French  Revolutions. 
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PERIOD  I- 

The  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians^  extend 
ingfrom  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Reign 
of  Uonstantine  the  Great,  306  A,  C. 

THE  -ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  great  event  with  which  this  period  property 
eommences,  is  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  belongs  to 
the  Roman  History,  only  from  the  fact  that  Judea,  the  coun- 
try of  Our  Saviour,  was  held  in  subjection  to  Rome.  It  is 
strictly  an  event  of  the  Jewish  History,  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
rnore  fully  noticed  under  that  head. 

Here  it  maybe  mentioned  only,  that  the  Birth  of  Jesus  oc- 
curred, accbrding  to  the  common  reckoning,  in  the  31st  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  752  years  afler  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  195th  Olympiad,  under  the  consulship  of  Caius  Ju- 
lius CsBsar.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  how- 
ever, that  our  Saviour  was  bwn  four  years  earlier  than  this 
date,  viz.  in  the  27th  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  common 
reckoning  or  era  is  a  mistake. 

According  to  this  opinion,  Jesus,  in  die  year  1^  A.  C,  (the 
vulgar  date)  was  really  four  years  old- 

§  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  temple  of  Janus, 
at  Kome,  which  was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  only  du- 
ring peace,  was  shut  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  that, 
for  the  third  ii:\0tance  ojily,  auring-  the  space  of  more  than  700  years. 

2.  Rome  had  been  an  empire  in  the  more  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  At 
the  time  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the  empire  was  at  the  me- 
ridian of  its  splendour,  or  perhaps  a  little  past  it  Most  of  the 
nations  had  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  luxury  and  the 
arts  poured  in  upon  the  queen  of  cities. 

It  had  been  for  some  years  the  most  powerful  dominion  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  continued  thus  to  be  for  several  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  The  times,  however,  were  degenerate, 
and  the  real  strength  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  had  not  be- 
gun to  diminish  at  this  epoch,  was  certainly  not  greater  than 
during  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  A  few  nations  after- 
wards were  added  to  its  sway,  but  these  rather  weakened  than 
augmented  the  power  of  Rome.    The  wide  extent  of  its  do^ 
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minioDS,  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
decline  and  downfall. 

But  the  pomp  and  glory  of  so  great  a  nionarchy,  continue 
ed  long  after  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  decay  were  sown. 
Distant  nations  admired  and  dreaded  the  splendid  spectacle. 
Ambassadors  from  every  region  daily  arrived  atRome,to  do  ho- 
mage to  her  greatness,  or  to  seek  her  friendship  and  assistance. 
3.  Augustus,  who  first  established  a  despotism  over  the 
Roman  people,  died  14  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
events  which  took  place  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
4eath  of  Augustus,  pertaining  to  the  Romans,  were  neither 
many  nor  important 

During  this  interval,  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  and  £• 
naily  associated  him  in  the  empire.  Archelaus,  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  deposed,  and  that  country  became  stricdy  a  Roman 
province.  Germanicus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  successfully 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  and  Q.  Yams  was  signally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Germans,  with  the  loss  of  three  Roman  legions. 

4.  Luxury  and  the  arts  having  enervated  the  Roman  peo* 
pie,  and  the  former  civil  wars  and  the  consequent  calamities 
liaving  paved  the  way  for  a  different  order  of  things,  in  the 
quiet  establishment  of  despotism  under  Augustus,  their  &te 
from  this  time  was  fixed.  He  found  no  difiiculty  in  riveting 
their  chains,  and  for  long  ages,  a  series  of  despots,  most  of 
them  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
tliis  once  liberty-loving  people,  and  mistress  of  nations. 

§  Artidst  the  refinements  and  ele|[ancies  of  modem  times,  con- 
nected with  our  ideas  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  we 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  overlook  and  undervalue  the  ages  of  antiqui- 
ty. Many  seem  to  forget  what  scenes  of  brightness  and  grandeur 
have  illumined  the  nations  *  before  us,  and  how  mournfully  those 
•cenefl  are  departed. 

The  pensive,  contemplative  mind,  however,  does  justice  to  such  a 
mbject;  and  no  instance  of  human  greamess  of  old,  strikes  such  a 
mind  more  forcibly,  than  that  of  the  nroud  empire  of  Rome,  under 
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(he  appearance  of  justice  and  moderatkm,  pracdakig  the  most 
consummate  dissimulation.  His  vicious  and  tyrannical  dii^m* 
Cion  was  indulged  during  this  time  in  a  very  covert  manner ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  openly  manifested,  and  carried  to  a  most  ter- 
rible extreme.   His  cruelties  and  debaucheries  were  enormous. 

The  first  objects  of  his  suspicions  were  Agrippa  Poethu- 
mus,  a  grandson  of  Augustus,  whom,  he  ordered  to  be  execu- 
ted in  compliance  with  the  pretended  will  of  that  emperor  ; 
and  file  accomplished  Germanicus,  his  nephew  and  distin- 
guished general,  whom  he  caused  to  be  secretly  poisoned  The 
Roman  people  indulged  in  unbounded  Bonow,  upon  the  deai^ 
of  Germanicus. 

Afterwards,  when  he  gave,  a  loose  to  his  passions,  the  best 
blood  in  Rome  flowed.  By  means  of  Sejanus,  a  Roman 
knight  whom  he  took  into  his  confidence,  and  who  exceeded 
even  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  he  exercised  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelties  towards  his  subjects.  Sejanus  first  fell  a  victim 
to  his  crimes,  in  attempting  to  assume  the  government  him 
self;  and  a  few  years  after  Tiberius  was  strangled  or  poison 
ed  by  one  of  his  oflicers. 

§  From  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  Tiberius  was  persuaded  by  Se 
janus  to  abandon  Rome,  and  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  as  a 
more  convenient  place  for  the  indulgence  of  his  indolence  and. de- 
baucheries. His  gloomy  and  cruel  disposition  also  followed  him 
there,  and  by  means  of  this  base  minion,  he  perpetrated  all  manner 
of  crimes. 

At  this  time  he  was  67  years  old,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
person  comported  with  the  deformity  of  his  mind.  He  was  quite 
bald  in  front ;  his  face  was  disgustingly  ulcerated,  and  covered  over 
with  plasters;  his  body  was  bent  forward,  while  its  unnatural  tallness 
and  leanness  increased  its  ugliness.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to  every 
excess.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  table  companions  to  the  ^rst  posts  of  the  empire,  for 
Qo  other  merit,  than  that  of  having  sat  up  with  him  two  days  and  two 
nights,  without  interruption.  These  he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours. 

His  libidinous  indulgences  were  still  more  detestable,  and  the  most 
eminent  women  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  him  their  virtue 
and  honour. 

His  jealousy,  which  fastened  on  persons  of  the  highest  distinction, 
induced  him  to  condemn  them  to  death  on  the  slightest  pretences. 
Indeed  to  such  an  extent  were  legalized  murders  carried,  that  he  be- 
gan to  grow  weary  of  partictflar  executions,  and  therefore  gave  or- 
ders that  all  the  accused  should  be  put  to  death  together,  without 
Amher  examination.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  was  filled  with 
slaughter  and  mourning.  The  place  of  execution  was  a  horrible  scene 
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dead  bodies  putriiying  lay  heaped  on  each  other,  while  even  the  Mends 
of  the  wiretched  convicts  were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  weeping. 

In  putting  to  death  sixteen  out  of  twenty  senators  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  council,  he  uttered  a  sentiment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  records  of  human  cruelty.  '^  Let  them  hate  me,  so  long 
as  they  obey  me."  This  monster  often  satisfied  his  eyes,  with  the 
tortures  of  the  wretches  who  were  put  to  death  beiore  him ;  and  in 
the  days  of  Suetonius,  the  rock  was  still  shown  from  which  he  or- 
dered such  as  displeased  him  to  be  thrown  headlong. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third 
of  his  reign.    37  A.  C. 

"^^  At  this  time  the  Romans  were  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  effeminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of  almost  every 
nation  in  the  empire,  having  long  circulated  through  the 
city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country. 
Rome  was  one  vast  mass  of  pollution,  and  sensuality.  It 
was  thought  a  refinement  upon  pleasure  to  make  it  unnatu- 
ral Abating  their  genius,  there  never  was  a  more  detesta- 
ble people,  than  the  Romans  at  this  epoch,  and  indeed,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  empire.  Cruelty  and  lust  were 
essential  ingredients  in  the  Roman  character. 

§  It  was  a  burst  of  joy,  sa3rs  Chateaubtiand,  which  Tiberius  was 
f  onable  to  repress,  on  finding  the  Roman  people  and  senate  sunk 

below  even  the  baseness  of  his  own  heart 

Again,  according  to  this  writer,  death  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  festivities  of  the  Romans.  It  was  introduced  as  a  contrast,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  Gladiators, 
courtezans,  and  musicians,  were  procured  to  enliven  entertainments. 
A  Roman  on  quitting  a  haunt  of  infamous  pljsasure,  went  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  a  wild  beast  devouring  human  victims,  and  quaffing 
their  blood. 

7.  Caligula  heul  been  adopted  by  Tiberius  for  his  heir  and 
successor  in  the  empire.  He  was  the  son  of  Germanicusi 
and  grand-nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  So  called  from  Caliga, 
a  short  buskin  which  he  wore,  in  imitation  of  the  conunon 
sentinels.  He  commenced  his  reign  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  37  years  A.  0.  and  at  his  accessich,  was 
popular  from  the  virtues  of  his  father. 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency  and 
,         moderation.     He  restored  some  of  the  forms  of  the  republic 
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Joming  absurdity  and  extravagance  io  vice,  he  became 
supremelj  contemptible,  as  well  as  detestable.  Indeed,  his 
follies  and  absurdities  were  peculiar  to  himself,  so  that  accord- 
ing to  an  idea  of  Seneca,  he  was  one  of  those  productions  of 
nature,  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  possible  combination 
of  vice  and  power.  He  died  by  assassination,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  and  29th  of  his  age.     A.  C.  41. 

§  Among  the  cruelties  of  this  imperial  monster,  were  his  murder 
of  Gemellus  his  kinsman,  of  Silenus  his  father-in-law,  of  Grecinus 
a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  who  refused  to  witness  falsely  against 
Silenus ;  afterwards,  his  killing  many  of  the  senate,  and  then  citing 
them  to  appear  as  if  they  had  killed  themselves ;  indeed,  the  sacri- 
fice of  crowds  of  victims  to  bis  avarice,  or  suspicion. 

He  condemned  many  persons  of  the  highest  quality  to  dig  in  the 
mines,  and  to  repaur  the  hish-ways,  for  ridiculing  his  profusion 
He  cast  great  numbers  of  old  and  infirm  men,  and  poor  decrepid 
housekeepers,  to  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  free  the  state  from  such  im- 
serviceable  citizens.  He  frequently  had  men  racked  before  him 
while  he  sat  at  table,  ironically  pit3ring  their  misfortunes,  and  blam- 
ing their  executioner.  And  as  ^e  height  of  insane  cruelty,  he  once 
expressed  the  wish  "  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow." 

His  impieties,  and  the  depravation  of  his  appetites,  made  him 
still  more  a  disgrace  to  human  natura  He  claimed  divine  honours, 
and  caused  temples  to  be  built  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him- 
self, as  a  God.  He  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
some  other  gods  to  be  ^struck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their 
places.  He  employed  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  ana 
would  frequently  defy  Jupiter,  crying  out  in  a  sentence  of  Homer 
"  Do  you  conquer  me  or  I  will  conquer  you."  Scarcely  any  lady 
of  quality  in  Rome  escaped  his  depraved  solicitations.  He  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  he  prostituted  to 
his  vile  companions,  and  then  banished  them,  as  adulteresses  and 
conspirators  against  his  person. 

His  follies  and  prodigality  completed  the  infamy  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  luxuries  of  the  former  emperors  were  trifling,  compared 
to  his.  He  invented  dishes  of  immense  value,  and  had  even  jewels 
dissolved  among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold,  instead  of  meat,  presented  before  his  guests ;  observing,  "that  a 
man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  emperor." 

For  his  favorite  horse  Incitatus,  he  built  a  stable  of  marble,  and 
a  manger  of  ivory;  and  appointed  k  a  house,  furniture,  and  a 
kitchen,  in  order  to  a  respectful  entertainment  of  its  visitors.  Some- 
times indeed,  the  emperor  invited  Incitatus  to  his  oMm  table ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  would  have  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  ha 
ftot  been  prevented  by  death. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  follies,  particularl  v  the  building  of  • 
bridg*)  three  miles  and  a  half  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  m  a  ndicu- 
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loos  manner,  and  which  the  first  stonn  annihilated,  constituted  such 
a  drain  upon  the  public  resources,  as  became  exceedingly  oppressive. 
Of  a  fortune  of  £18,000,000  sterling  left  by  Tiberius,  none  remained 
in  a  space  litUe  beyond  one  year.  He  of  course  put  in  practice  all 
kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion.  Professor  Heeren  remarlu^  that 
^  he  was  more  pernicious  to  the  state  by  his  insane  prodigality, 
than  by  his  savage  cruelty." 

Against  such  awretch,  we  naturally  look  for  treasonand  conspiracies. 
After  several  attempts,  his  death  was  at  length  accomplished  by  Cassius 
Cherea,  tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
freedom.  Leagued  with  a  number  of  conspirators,  he  met  the  em- 
peror in  a  httle  vaulted  gallery  that  led  to  one  of  his  baths,  and 
struck  him  to  the  cround,  crying  out,  "  tyrant,  think  upon  this.** 
He  was  immediately  dispatcned  by  the  other  conspirators,  who 
rushed  in  and  pierced  him  with  thirty  wounds. 

8.  A  temporary  confusion  followed  the  death  of  Caligula, 
and  in  this  crisis  of  afTairs,  the  senate  attempted  to  restore 
the  republic.  But  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty  had  fled  ;  the 
populace,  and  in  general  the  army,  opposed  the  design. 
Claodius  at  this  juncture,  having  been  accidentally  found 
in  a  lurking  place,  to  which  he  had  repaired  through  fear, 
some  of  the  praetorian  guards  proclaimed  him  emperor,  at 
the  moment  he  expected  nothing  but  death;  41  A.  0. 
Claudius  was  tiie  uncle  of  Caligula,  and  grand  son  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

Claudius  was  a  man  below  mediocrity  in  understanding 
and  education  ;  and  his  capacity  for  business  was  even  con- 
temptible. He  became  almost  of  course  infamous  for  his  vi- 
ces, and  the  dupe  of  his  associates  and  even  of  his  domestics. 
Many  were  the  cruelties  conrniitted  during  his  reign,  though 
tliey  seem  to  have  been  suggested  principally  by  his  wicked 
directors,  among  whom  was  the  notorious  Messalina,  his  wife* 

$  The  stupidity  of  Claudius  was  such,  that  he  was  alike  indiflerent, 
whatever  was  done,  and  often  was  he  so  operated  upon  by  his  fears, 
that  he  would  consent  to  any  act  however  unjust  His  own  family 
on  one  pretence  or  another  was  almost  exterminated,  and  great  num* 
bers  of  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of /Messalina  and  het 
minions,  who  ruled  him  at  will.  The  historian,  Suetonius,  assures 
us,  that  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-five  Senators  and  above  three 
hundred  knights,  executed  in  his  reign. 
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or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  under  their  king,  Caractaai^ 
(Caradoc,)  made  a  spirited  resistance,  though  without  avail  in 
the  end.     Their  king  was  led  captive  to  Rome. 

Messalina  advanced  in  boldness  as  in  profligacy,  but  her 
excesses  became  the  occasion  of  her  destruction.  The  en>- 
peror  was  persuaded  to  put  her  to  death  for  her  shameless  hi- 
fidelity  to  mm.  Afterwards  he  married  Agrippina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  brother  Germanicus,  who  had  poisoned  her  former 
husband,  and  who  at  length  poisoned  him. 

Making  every  effort  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  empire 
to  her  son  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  (called  Nero,)  she  prevail- 
ed on  Claudius  to  adopt  him,  and  then  effecting  the  deatli  of 
her  husband,  she  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for  one,  who 
was  destined  to  exceed  in  wickedness,  if  that  were  possible^ 
any  that  went  before  him.  Claudius  was  put  to  death  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age. 

$  Among  the  illustrious  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  ClaudiusL  were 
Petus  and  nis  faithfql  Arria,  whose  story  ought  not  to  he  passed  over. 
Cecina  Petus  associated  in  the  revolt  of  Camillus,  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  into  Dalmatia.  Being  apprehended,  he  was  conveyed  in 
a  ship  to  Rome.  Arria,  who  h^  been  long  the  partner  of  his  affec- 
tions and  misfortunes,  entreated  his  keepers,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
vessel 

^*  It  is  usual,"  said  she,  '^  to  grant  a  man  of  his  quality  a  few  slaves 
to  dress,  and  undress,  and  attend  him ;  but  I  will  perform  all  these 
offices,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  more  numerous  retinue."  Her 
fidelity,  however,  could  not  prevail.  She  therefore  hired  a  fisher- 
man's bark,  and  thus  kept  company  with  the  ship  in  which  her  hus- 
l)and  was  conveyed,  through  the  voyage. 

They  had  an  only  son,  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous.  This  youth 
died  at  the  time  his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed.  by  a  dangerous 
disorder.  However,  the  afiectionate  Arria  concealed  her  son's  deaUi, 
and  in  her  visits  to  her  husband,  manifested  her  usual  cheerfulness. 
Being  asked  how  her  son  did,  she  replied  that  he  was  calm,  and  Only 
left  her  husband's  chamber  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

When  Petus  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  Arria 
used  every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  and  at  length  finding 
him  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  thepoinard,  and  stabbing 
herself  m  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him  spying,  '^  it  gives  me  no 
pain,  my  Petus." 

9.  Rome  at  this  era  contained  nearly  seven  millions  inhabi 
tants,  a  number  so  prodigious  tliat  nothing  but  the  best  evi- 
dence could  prevent  our  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Corruption 
%nd  luxury  were  excessive.      The  Roman  miUtary  spiriti 
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though  much  relaxed,  still  contiDued  to  awe  mankind,  by  the 
terror  of  its  name. 

10.  Nero  Claudius,  (the  name  he  assumed,)  the  son  of 
Agrippina,  succeeded  to  the  empire  (54  A.  C.)  under  fev(Nrar 
ble  circimistances,  and  Uke  his  predecessors,  for  a  short  time, 
promised  to  govern  with  moderation  and  justice.  So  well 
did  he  conceal  his  innate  depravity,  that  scarcely  any  sus- 
pected that  bis  virtues  were  feigned. 

The  care  of  his  education  had  been  entrusted  to  Seneca, 
the  £Eunous  philosopher,  though  he  seemed  not  to  have  pro- 
fited under  his  instructer  any  otherwise  than  to  become  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  While,  however,  he  was  contrded  by 
Seneca,  and  Burrhuss  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a  wor- 
thy and  experienced  officer,  Nero  appeared  just  and  humane ; 
but  he  could  not  long  restrain  the  feelings  of  his  base  nature. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  broke  over  all  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  moderation,  and-purmied  a  course  of  conduct 
exceeding  in  puerility,  levity,  ferocity,  and  tyranny,  what- 
ever had  been  done  before  him.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
odious  characters  recorded  in  history.  His  flagitiousncss  was 
manifested  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  his  wife  Octavia, 
his  tutor  Seneca,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  and  Burrhuss  his  bene- 
factor ;  in  extirpating  many  of  the  principal  families  of 
Rome  on  suspicion  of  treason ;  in  setting  the  city  on  fire, 
charging  the  crime  on  the  christians,  and  then  punishing 
them  with  unheard  of  tortures ;  and  in  unnumbered  other 
acts  in  which  he  outraged  reason,  and  nature  itself. 

His  meanness  and  puerility  almost  surpass  belief,  and 
Rome  col^tained  not  another  so  despicable  a  wretch  in  the 
charcuiter  of  an  actor,  musician  or  gladiator.  At  length  hav- 
ing become  an  object  of  perfect  hatred  and  contempt,  a  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects  headed  by  Vindex,  an  illustrious  Gaul, 
and  Galba  who  commanded  in  Spain,  crushed  this  imperial 
nionster,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen yews,  A.  C.  69.  Too  cowardly  to  kill  himself,  he  died 
by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  and  delivered  up  to  pubUc  justice. 

§  The  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero  was  an  act  of  mere  wantonness. 
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fanc^rmg  it  a  representation  of  the  burning  of  Troy.  Tlie  conila- 
gration  continued  nine  days,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  con- 
sumed. 

A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Piso,  but  which  was  prema- 
turely discovered,  opened  a  train  of  suspicions,  that  ahnost  turned 
Rome  mto  a  field  of  blood.  All  who  were  in^)licated  or  susp<M;ted 
of  being  so,  he  executed  without  mercy.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Seneca  and  Lucan  suffered. 

No  master  was  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
parent«i  from  tiie  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not  onlv 
throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  surrounding  country,  bodies  of  sol- 
diers were  seen  in  piu^iit  of  the  suspected  and  the  guilty ;  whole 
crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with  chains,  were  led  every  day  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  lips, 
who  always  presided  at  the  tortures  in  person,  attended  by  Tigelli- 
nus,  one  of  the  most  abandoned  men  in  Rome,  but  now  his  principal 
minister. 

"  The  principal  reason  why  the  despotism  of  Nero  and  his  pre- 
decessors was  so  quietly  borne  by  the  nation,  lay  in  the  fact,  that  a 
ffreat  part  of  them  were  fed  by  the  emperors.  From  the  monthly 
distribution  of  corn  of  the*times  of  the  republic,  there  now  sprang 
up  the  extraordinary  congiaria  (gifts  in  com  or  money)  and  w- 
cerationes  (distributions  of  raw  flesh.)  The  times  of  tyranny 
were  generally  the  golden  days  of  the  rabble." 

During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Britons,  under  their  queen 
Boadicea  revolted,  and  defeated  the  Romans  with  the  loes  of 
70,000  men.  The  latter,  however,  avenged  this  loss  at  length 
by  the  slaughter  of  80,000  Britons,  which  completely  broke 
the  British  spirit  and  power. 

A  war  was  also  carried  on  against  the  Parthians,  under 
the  conduct  of  Corbulo,  who  obtained  many  victories  over 
them.  About  this  tune  also,  67  A.  C,  the  Jews,  who  had 
revolted  under  the  tyranny  of  Floras  the  Roman  "governor^ 
were  massacred  in  great  numbers..       -" 

11.  Galba,  who  was  associated  with  Vindex,  in  the  in- 
surrection which  issued  in  the  destiuction  of  Nero,  succeeded 
the  latter  in  the  empire  68  A.  C.  Yindex,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  revolt,  generously  proclaimed  Galba  emperor, 
and  after  the  death  of  Nero,  both  the  senate  and  the  legions 
under  his  command,  sanctioned  this  measure. 

Before  his  elevation  mankind  thought  well  of  Galba.  His 
descent  was  illustrious.  His  reputation  as  a  commander 
^lood  high,  and  no  stain  was  cast  on  his  courage  or  virtue. 
Compared  with  his  predecessors,  he  was  certainly  a  respecta- 
ble emperor.    In  seeking  to  accomplish  two  important  ob 
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i'ecto,  viz.,  the  punishment  of  the  enormous  vices  then  preva-* 
ent,  and  the  replenishing  of  the  treasury,  he  was  unduly 
severe ;  and  as  he  was  ncUurally  parsimonious,  he  became 
an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

§  It  was  impolitic  in  Galba,  to  think  of  making  the  Roman  people 
pass  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  luxury  to  ti^at  of  sobriety  and 
economy.  The  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to  admit  of  such  an 
immediate  and  total  change.  The  emperor's  intentions,  however, 
should  have  shidlded  him  from  reproach ;  and  had  he  not  suffered 
his  assistants  to  ahuse  his  confidence,  and  had  he  been  a  little  more 
equal,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  in  his  administration,  he  would 
have  been  as  well  thought  of  when  an  emperor,  as  he  was  when  a 
private  person. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  severity,  that  upon  some  dis- 
respectful treatment  of  him  from  a  certain  body  of  his, subjects,  he 
ordered  a  body  of  hprse  attending  him  to  ride  in  among  them,  and 
thus  killed  7000  of  them,  and  afterwards  decimated  the  survivors. 

His  parsimony  is  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances.  He 
once  groaned  upon  having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  for  him  at 
his  table.  To  a  steward  for  his  fidelity  he  presented  a  plate  of 
beans.  And  a  famous  player  upon  the  fiute,  named  Oanos,  having 
greatly  delighted  him,  he  drew  out  his  purse  and  gave  him  five- 
pence,  telling  him  it  was  private  and  not  public  money.  His  popu- 
larity su;ik  by  such  ill-timed  parsimony.  Through  his  love  of 
money,  some  notorious  villains  purchased  their  safety. 

Galba  reigned  only  seven  months.  He  perished  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
of  Otho,  <  ne  of  his  generals,  to  obtain  the  throne.  Otho  ex- 
pected to  be  adopted  by  Gralba  for  his  successor ;  but  the 
emperor,  discarding  all  favouritism,  sought  the  good  of  the 
empire  by  nominating  the  virtuous  Piso.  Otho  consequent- 
ly had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  accomplished  the  death  both 
of  Galba  and  Piso. 

12.  Otho  was  now  raised  to  the  Uirone,  having  received 
from  the  senate  the  titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors,  69 
A.  C.  He  began  his  reign  with  several  signal  acts  of  mercy 
and  of  justice.  The  character  of  this  prince,  an  unusual  oc- 
currence, was  improved  by  advancement;  in  a  private  station 
be  was  all  that  was  detestable ;  but  as  an  emperor  he  ap- 
peared courageous,  benevdent,  and  humane. 

The  good  course,  however,  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself,  was  soon  terminated.  He  reigned  only  ninety-five 
days.  Vitellius,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
army  in  Germany,  gave  Otho  baUk  at  a  place  near  Mantuai 
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where  the  army  of  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  he  in  a  fit  of 
^despair  ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand,  69  A.  C. 

{  Otho  was  descended  from  the  uicient  kings  of  Etruria. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  last  inonients  of  Otho's  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented 
his  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they 
earnestly  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  before  he  stab- 
bed himself;  and  he  observed  that  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die^ 
than  that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstinacy. 

No  circumstance,  however,  can  excuse  the  crime  of  suicide,  a 
vice  which  was  awfully  prevalent  among  the  Romans. 

13.  VitelUus,  upon  his  success,  assumed  the  govenmient 
69  A.  C,  but  he  retained  it  only  eight  montlis.  This  wretch 
was  not  more  given  to  cruelty,  than  to  the  infamous  indul- 
gence of  his  appetites.  Like  Nero,  he  abandoned  hunself  to 
every  species  of  Hagitiousness  and  excess. 

He  perished  justly.  -^Vespasian,  who  at  this  time  com- 
manded the  Roman  army  in  Egypt,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  his  legions.  Entering  Italy,  a  great  part  of  the  country 
submittted  to  his  arms,  and  even  Vitellius  meanly  capitu- 
lated to  save  his  life,  by  a  resignation  of  the  empire,  lliis 
act  of  cowardice  rousing  the  indignation  of  the  people,  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  Vespasian  by  force,  but  without 
effect.  One  of  the  generctls  of  the  conqueror  took  possession 
of  Rome  ;  and  Vitellius,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  was  ignominiously  put  to  death. 

§  Instances  of  the  cruel  disposition  of  this  emperor  are  the  follow- 
ing. Croing  to  visit  one  of  his  associates  who  was  in  a  violent  fever, 
he  mingled  poison  with  his  water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  hi^ 
own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  his  possessions.  He  never  pardoned 
money-lenders  who  presumed  to  demand  payment  of  his  forme' 
debts ;  but  taking  awa)^  their  lives  he  both  cancelled  their  claims 
and  succeeded  to  their  estate. 

A  Roman  knight  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying 
out  that  he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded  to 
see  the  will,  where  finding  himself  joint  inheritor  with  another,  he 
ordered  both  to  be  execut^  that  he  might  enjoy  the  legacy  alone. 

Gluttony,  however,  was  his  predominant  vic^.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure,  he  brought  himself  to  an  habit  of 
vomiting.  His  entertainments  were  prodigiously  expensive ;  but 
oflener  to  others,  than  to  himself.  It  has  been  remarked  that  had 
he  reigned  Ion?,  the  whole  empire  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  table. 

In  one  particular  dish,  did  this  imperial  glutton  out-do  aU  the  for- 
mer profusion  of  the  most  luxurious  Romans.  This  was  of  such 
anagnitude  as  to  he  called  the  shield  of  Minerva,  and  was  filled  with 
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a  medley,  made  from  the  air-bladders  of  the  fish  called  8carr<,  (he 
brains  of  pheasants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  most  costly 
birds,  and  the  spawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Carpathian  sea. 
14.  Vespasian,  Kaving  been  declared  emperor,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  and  the  army,  70  A.  O. 
was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  on  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
Though  of  mean  descent,  he  deserved  the  purple,  and  reign- 
ed during  ten  years,  with  great  popularity.  He  was  distin-* 
guished  by  clemency,  affability,  and  a  simple,  frugal  mode  of 
fife.  His  frugality,  however,  bordered  upon  avarice,  which 
was  the  principal  defect  of  his  character. 

In  his  administration  of  government,  he  acted  imder  the 
forms  of  the  republic,  and  even  restored  the  senate  to  its  de- 
liberative rights.  The  famous  war  against  tho  Jews,  was 
terminated  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian^  by  the  arms  of  his 
son  Titus.  After  this,  the  empire  was  in  profound  peace,  and 
the  emperor,  having  associated  Titus  in  the  government,  soOn 
departed  this  life,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, in  the  70th  year  ojLWs  age,  79  A.  C. 

§  It  was  some  time  ^ore  Vespasian  could  give  security  and 
peace  to  the  empire.  When  this  object  was  effc^cted,  he  began  to 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his 
{N^ecessors.  He  restramed  the  licentiousness  of  the  armjr — degra- 
ded such  senators  as  were  unworthy  of  their  station — abridged  the 
tedious  processes  in  the  courts  of  justice— re-edified  such  parts  of 
the  city  as  had  suffered  in  the  late  commotions — and  extended  his 
paternal  care  over  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Vespasian  was  liberal  m  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
Quintillian  and  Pliny,  who  fiourished  m  his  reign,  were  highly  es- 
teemed by  him ;  and  indeed  the  professors  of  every  liberal  art  or 
fecience,  were  sure  to  eiqperience  his  bounty. 

He  died  by  disease,  a  death  quite  unusual  with  the  masters  of 
Rome.  Taken  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  the 
beginning  he  declared  would  be  fatal,  he  cried  out  in  the  spirit  of  pa- 
fianism,  "  Methinks  I  am  going  to  be  a  god."  When  brought  to  the 
Tnmt  p-rtrfimitv.  and  nemfiivinfir  that  he  was  about  to  exnire,  he  decla* 
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pMous  and  happy  one.  He  died  in  his  4l8t  year,  having 
reigned  but  Hide  more  than  two  years.  His  brother  Domi- 
tian  was  suspected  as  being  the  author  of  his  death. 

§  Before  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  character  was  thought  not  to 
be  unexceptionable ;  but  whatever  vices  he  had  indulged  in,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  upon  that  event.  It  is  related  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  government  of  his  passions,  that  he  relinquished  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  Berenice,  sister  to  king  Agrippa,  a  woman  o! 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  most  refined  allurements.  Knowui|( 
that  the  connection  with  her  was  disagreeable  to  the  Roman  people, 
he  conquered  his  afi^ions,  and,  sent  her  away,  notwitbstonding 
Uieir  mutual  affection,  and  all  her  arts. 

He  was  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  his  subiects,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  oflSce  of  High  Priest,  in  order  to  keep  his  hands  undenled 
with  blood.  He  so  little  regarded  such  as. censured  or  abused  him, 
that  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  When  I  do  nothing  worthy  of  censure, 
why  should  I  be  displeased  at  it  ?" 

During  his  reign,  Rome  was  ihtee  days  on  fire,  mthout  intermis- 
sion ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which  10,000  persons 
were  buried  in  a  day.  Titus,  from  his  own  resources,  repaired  the 
devastations  of  the  city,  and  in  all  respects  acted  as  a  father  to  his 
people  in  their  calamities.  About  this  time^he  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Upon  this  occasion 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  lost  his  life,  by  venturing  too  near  the  volcana 

When  Titus  was  taken  ill,  he  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  his  father's  house.  There  his  indisposition  was  increased 
by  a  burning  fever.  Modestly  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  though 
with  a  spirit  which  Christianity  cannot  approve,  and  witnout  Uie 
hope  it  inspires,  he  complained  of  the  severity  of  his  fate,  whicii 
was  about  to  remove  him  from  the  world,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  a  grateful  people  happy. 

Domitian  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hastening  his  brother's 
end,  by  ordering  him  to  be  placed,  during  his  agony,  m  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired. 

15^  Domitian,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  assumed  the 
purple,  81  A.  C.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  happiness  to  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
scene  soon  changed,  and  Domidaii  became  a  most  execrable 
villain  and  tyrant.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  and  witnessed,  with  the  most  fero- 
cious pleasure,  the  agonies  of  his  victims.  He  caused  him- 
self to  oe  styled  Gad  and  Lord,  in  all  the  papers  that  were 
presented  to  him.  Though  not  destitute  of  learning  hunsel^ 
ne  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome. 

His  reign  was  an  era  of  prodigality  and  luxury,  as  well  as 
of  inhumanity  and  baseness.     The  people  were  loaded  with 
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insojq)ortable  taxes,  to  furnish  spectacles  and  games  for  their 
amusement.  His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  most  degrading 
pursuits.  One  of  the  most  constant  occupations  of  his  prir 
rale  hours,  was  the  catching  and  killing  of  flies. 

In  his  reign  occurred  the  second  great  peisecution  of  the 
christians,  (that  under  Nero  being  the  first)  in  which  40,000 
of  that  profession  were  destroyed. 

His  general,  Agricola,  met  with  signal  success  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Britain,  though  Domitian  derived  uo  renown, 
but  rather  disgrace  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his  ungrateful 
treatment  of  Agricola.  After  a  reign  of  15  years,  he  was 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife. 

^  To  the  senate  and  nobility,  Domitian  was  particularly  hostile, 
frequently  threatening  to  extirpate  them  all.  He  delighted  to  ex- 
pose them  both  to  terror  and  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  the  au> 
gitst  body  of  the  senate,  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be 
roost  conveniently  dressed. 

At  another  time,  inviting  them  to  a  public  entertainment  he  received 
them  all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  cjia  introduced 
them  into  a  large  gloomy  hall,  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  a 
few  glimmering  tapers.  All  around  nothing  was  to  be  se^n  tmt  cof- 
fins, with  the  name  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon  them,  and 
other  frightful  objects,  and  instruments  of  execution. 

While  the  conjpany  beheld  all  these  preparations  with  silent 
agony,  on  a  sudden,  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  a  message  from  the  emperor, 
gave  the  company  leave  to  retire. 

His  death  had  been  predicted  by  the  astrologers.  This  circum- 
stance gave  him  the  most  tormenting  inquietude.  His  jealousies 
increasing  with  a  sense  of  his  ffuilt,  he  was  afraid  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears,  he  became  more  cruel.  His 
stem  air  and  fiery  visage,  directed  and  added  poignancy  to  the  tor- 
tures of  his  enemies.  The  gallery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
walk,  he  ordered  to  be  set  round  with  a  pellucid  stone,  which  served 
as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  persons  of  all  such  as  approached  him  from 
behind.    But  happily  all  his  precautions  were  unavailing. 

"The  fall  of  Domitian,"  says  Heeren," confirms  the  result  of  imi* 
versal  experience,  that  a  tyrant  has  little  to  fear  from  the  people, 
out  so  much  the  more  from  individuals,  whose  throats  are  in  dan- 
ger.*' 

His  wife  Domitia,  having  accidently  discovered  that  her  name 
was  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death,  at  once 
concerted  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  the  destruction  of  the 
emperor.  Engaging  some  of  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  others 
who  were  also  on  the  proscribed  list,  to  enter  into  her  plan,  she  had 
tbi  good  fortune  soon  to  learn,  that  he  was  dispatched  at  midnight 
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in  one  of  the  most  secret  lecesses  of  his  palace,  whither  he  had  re 
tired  to  rest 

The  twelve  Caesars,  as  they  have  been  denomiaated  iu 
history,  ended  with  Domitian.  In  this  number,  however, 
Julius  Csesai  is  included,  although  Augustus  was  the  first 
emperor  strictly  so  ccdled,  and  Nero  was  the  last  emperor  of 
the  Augustan  family. 

16.  Nerva  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate,  upon  the 
death  of  Domitian,  96  A.  C.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  (being  a  native  of  Crete),  and 
chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  advanced  age  and  the 
clemency  of  his  disposition,  with  perhaps  a  want  of  energy, 
unfitted  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  the  empire.  He  however,  adopted  the  ex- 
cellent Trajan  as  his  successor,  and  thus  rendered  a  service 
to  mankind  which  his  administration  otherwise  could  nevei 
have  accomplished.  He  died  98  A.  C.  in  the  seventy-se- 
cond year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  sixteen  months. 

^  During  his  short  reign,  Nerva  made  several  good  laws  and  rega- 
lations,  and  in  every  respect  conducted  himself  like  an  indulgent  fa- 
ther to  his  people.  No  statues  would  he  permit  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  he  converted  into  money,  such  of  Domitian's  as 
had  been  spared  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and 
much  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  seve- 
ral unreasonable  expenses  at  court,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  avandous 
of  money. 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  lenity.  He  had  so- 
lemnly sworn  that  no  senator  of  Rome  should  be  put  to  death  by 
his  command,  during  his  reign,  from  any  cause  whatever. 

This  oath  he  observed  with  such  sanctity,  that  when  two  sena- 
tors had  conspired  his  death,  he  sent  for  tliem,  and  carried  them 
with  him  to  the  public  tlieatre.  There  presenlinf  each  a  dagger, 
he  desired  them  to  strike,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

17.  Tnyan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  throne,  98  A.  C. 
was  a  native  of  Seville  in  Spain.  He  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns,  splendid,  warlike,  munificent,  cour- 
teous, and  modest.  The  few  vices  he  possessed  were  scarcely 
noticed  amidst  the  blaze  of  Iiis  virtues,  and  the  fame  of  hv 
exploits.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  instance  of  human  infirmity 
in  the  estimation  of  clmracter,  since  no  vice  should  pass  un- 
condemned.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  his  equityi 
00  visible  in  otlier  respects,  should  be  unplicated  by  his  ood- 
duct  towards  the  Christians,  whom  he  sufifered  to  be  iim>- 
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tasted.  The  thiid  great  persecution  of  them  took  place  during 
his  reigii. 

Tl>e  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  Tictories  of  Trajan,  in  Dncia  and  the  East.  They  never 
were  so  extensive,  either  before  or  after  his  time.  The  em- 
pire, however,  was  not  improved  by  these  conquests ;  it  soon 
lost  them,  for  tbe  conquered  countries  immediately  re-appeared 
inarms,  and  ai  length  effected  their  independence. 

Learning  and  learned  men  were  signally  encouraged  by  the 
emperor's  hberality..  His  public  works  are  also  much  cele- 
brated. By  his  direction,  the  column  still  to  be  seen  un- 
der the  name  of  Trajan's  column,  was  erected.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
118  A.  C.  -^  J  y 

§  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Trajan,  that  he  so  little  feared  his 
enemies,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  suppose  he  had  any. 
Being  once  told  that  his  favorite,  Sura,  was  false  to  him ;  Trajan, 
to  show  how  much  he  relied  upon  his  fidelity,  went  in  his  ordinary 
manner  to  sup  with  him.  There  he  commanded  Sura's  surgeon  to 
be  brought,  whom  he  ordered  to  take  off  the  hair  about  his  eye- 
brows. He  then  made  the  barber  shave  his  beard,  after  which,  he 
went  imconcemed  into  the  bath  as  usual.  The  next  day,  when 
Sura's  accusers  were  renewing  their  complaints ;  Trajan  informed 
them  how  he  had  spent  the  night,  remarking,  that  "if  Sura,  had  any 
designs  against  his  life,  he  had  then  the  fairest  opportunity." 

The  first  war  in  which  the  emperor  was  engaged,  was  with  the 
Dacians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  committed  numerous 
ravages  upon  the  provinces.  Trajan,  suddenly  appearing  in  arms 
on  tlie  frontiers  of  their  country,  awea  them  at  once  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  As,  however,  this  was  soon  after  violated,  he  entered  the 
nostile  territory,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  though  with  a 
prodigious  slaughter  of  his  troops;  and  Dacia  liecame  a  Roman 
province.  At  lus  return  to  Rome  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph : 
and  the  rejoicings  for  his  victories  lasted  for  the  space  of  one  hxmdred 
and  twenty  days. 

Trajan  aferwards  turned  his  arms  eastward  and  speedily  reduced 
Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  As^rria,  and  took  Ctesiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire.  At  length,  sailing  down  the  Persian 
gulph,  he  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering  even  the  Indies , 
part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  enterprise, 
which,  at  one  time,  he  intended  to  pursue  to  the  confines  of  the 
earth,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account  of  the  inconveniences 
of  increasing  age. 

Preparing  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  style  of  unparalleled  mag- 
aificence,  he  was  unable  from  infirmity  to  reach  home ;  and  he  died 
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in  the  city  of  iSeleucia,  having  reftised  to  nomhiate  a  laccessor,  let! 
he  should  adopt  a  person  that  was  unworthy. 

It  may  serve,  to  show  how  highly  Trajan  was  esteemed  by  his 
subject3,  that  it  was  the  practice,  during  two  hundred  years  in 
blessing  his  successors,  to  wish  them  "  the  fortune  of  Augiwtus,  and 
the  goodness  of  Trajan.*^ 

18.  Adrian  succeeded  Trajan  118  years  A.  O.  The 
wife  of  Trajan  forged  a  will  in  the  emperor's  name,  declar- 
ing Adrian  his  successor.  This  designation  was  supported 
by  the  army,  and  Adrian  ventured  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment This  emperor  was  a, nephew  of  Trajan,  and  in  most 
respecta  worthy  of  being  his  successor.  He  chose  to  cultivate 
rather  the  arts  of  peace  than  war,  and  judging  that  the  iimiu 
of  the  empire  were  too  extensive,  he  abandoned  all  the  con- 
quests of  Trajan,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by  the 
river  Euphrates.  He  was,  however,  remarkably  expert  in 
military  discipline. 

During  an  expedition  of  thirteen  years,  he  visited  in  per- 
son all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  dispensed  wherever 
he  went  the  blessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  order.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  sovereign,  he  rendered  important  services  to  his 
subjects — ^in  private  Ufe,  however,  it  is  said  that  his  virtues 
were  mingled  with  an  alloy  of  vices,  arising  chiefly  from  ir- 
resolution. He  indulged  in  vanity,  envy,  and  detraction,  in  a 
degree  which  was  too  manifest  to  be  palliated  in  a  person  of 
his  exalted  station.  His  virtues,  however,  were  predominant, 
and  Rome  had  few  better  emperors.  His  general  knowledge, 
and  his  taste  in  the  arts,  were  highly  honourable  in  a  sovereign. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  A.  C.  138. 

§  Among  his  exploits,  it  is  known  that  when  he  came  to  Britain, 
he  built  a  wall  of  wood  and  earth,  between  the  modem  towns  of 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  eighty  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the  Britons 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.  In  a  war  with  the  Jews, 
he  killed  in  battle  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  that  people 
who  had  become  rebellious,  and  built  a  city  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
em  which  he  called  Aelia  Capitolina.  In  performing  his  long 
marches  with  his  army,  Adrian  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  went 
without  any  covering  on  his  head. 

His  character  was  in  many  respects  extraordinary,  and  none  of 
the  Roman  emperors  excelled  him  in  variety  of  endowments.  He  was 
highly  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  an 
author,  orator^  mathematician,  musician  and  painter.  His  memory 
was  80  retentive,  that  he  recollected  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
he  knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 

He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  long  heard,  a  fashion  which 
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he  adopted  to  hide  the  wvts  <mi  fait  ftoe.    His  gQcoessor  followed 
his  example  for  the  sake  of  oraament 

Though  Adrian  aimed  at  universal  repntation,  he  strictly  attended 
to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Through  his  cares  he  began  to  fail  in 
health  and  strength,  and  adoptuig  for  his  successor  Titus  Antonmus^ 
he  sought  the  repose  which  he  needed.  His  bodily  infirmitied  how- 
ever, daily  increased,  and  his  pain  becoming  nearly  insupportablcL 
he  vehemently  desu^  death.  Antoninus  with  difficulty  persuaded 
him  to  sustain  life,  though  the  emperor  frequently  cried  out  in  his 
agonies,  ^  How.  miserable  a  thing  is  it  to  seek  death,  and  not  to  (hid 
it"  Alas  !  how  pointed  is  the  moral,  that  no  station,  however  ex- 
alted, can  exempt  one  from  the  infirmities  of  lifet  and  the  stin^  of 
death.  As  he  was  expiring,  the  emperor  repeated  the  following 
lines,  as  translated  into  Edglish. 

•O  fleetine  spirit,  wand'ring  fire^ 

That  long  has  warmed  my  tender  breast, 
-WiH  thou  no  more  my  frame  inspire  1 

No  more  a  pleaong  cheerful  guest  1 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying  1 

To  what  dark,  undiiKovered  shore  1 
Thou  seemest  all  trembling,  shivering,  djring^ 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more^ 

HiB  reign  was  a  prosperous  one  of  twenty-two  years.    He  died  130 
A. Caged  seventy-two. 

19.  Titus  AJntoninus,  sumamed  Pius,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  Adrian,  succeeded  to  the  empire  138  A.  C.  His  vir- 
tues were  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  and  conferred  innu- 
merable blessings  on  mankind.  He  preferred  peace  to  con- 
quest, and  yet  whenever  war  became  necessary,  he  carried 
it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  He  was  conspicuous  for  jus- 
tice and  clemency,  and  his  love  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

His  reign  was  marked  by  few  events,  as  the  reigns  of 
peaceable  monarchs  usually  are.  The  moet  remarkable  for- 
eign occurrences  were  the  enlargement  of  the  province  of 
Britain  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  the  suppression  of 
some  forminable  rebellions  in  Germany,  Dacia,  and  the  East. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  having  reigned  twenty- 
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gree  of  penecution  neverthdees  took  place,  contrary  to  the  prind 
pies  of  the  emperor. 

He  was  a  distinguished  rewarder  of  learned  men.  whom  he  invi 
ted  from  all  parts  of- the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  and  honour 
Among  the  rest,  he  sent  for  ApoUoniusthe  famous  stoic  philosopher, 
to  instruct  his  adepted  son,  Marcus  Aurdius,  whom  he  had  previous 
ly  married  to  his  daughter. 

ApoUonius  being  arrived  at  Rome,  the  emperor  desired  his  atten 
dance:  but  the  philosopher  arrogantly  answered  that  it  was  the 
schdar's  duty  to  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not  the  master's  to  wait 
upon  the  scholar.  To  this  reply,  Antoninus  only  returned  with  a 
smile,  "  that  it  was  surprising  how  ApoUonius,  who  made  no  difficul- 
ty in  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome,  should  think  it  so  hard  to  walk 
from  one  part  of  Rome  to  the  other,"  and  immediatdy  sent  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  he  was 
seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  death  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

20.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  of  Pius, 
now  came  to  the  throne,  161  A.  C.  His  name  before  was 
Annius  Verus,  and  he,  together  witli  Lucius  Verus,  his  bro* 
ther,  had  been  designated  by  Adrian  to  succeed  to  the  govern* 
ment,  whenever  Antoninus  Pius  should  deceeise.  Pius  con- 
firmed the  adoption  of  Marcus,  without  once  naming  Lucius 
Verus.  Marcus,  however,  upon  assuming  the  empire,  admit- 
ted his  brother  as  a  partner  in  the  administmtion. 

They  were  perfectly  opposite  in  character;  Marcus  Aurelius 
being  as  much  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  virtue,  as 
Verus  was  for  hnbecility,  meanness,  and  vice.  Aurelius  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  even  more 
conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  philosophy.  This,  as  the 
stoics  professed  it,  he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in 
his  Meditations. 

In  the  wars  which  were  earned  on  dunng  this  joint  reign, 
the  worthless  Verus  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  name, 
wherever  he  commanded.  The  Parthians,  however,  were 
repulsed  by  the  legions  of  the  emg^e,  and  a"^  rebellion  of  the 
Germems  was  subdued. 

After  the  death  of  Verus,  which  happily  soon  took  [dace, 
Aurelius  directed  all  his  energies  for  the- improvement  and 
happiness  of  his  empire.  For  purposes  of  beneficence  ho 
visited  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Roman  world.  He  died 
at  length  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
nineteenth  of  his  reign,  A.  C.  180. 
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It  was  an  infelicity  o(  the  otherwise  admirable  reign  of 
Aurelius,  that  the  christians  at  one  time  were  violently  perse- 
cuted. The  fanatical  Pagan  priests  were,  however,  the  im- 
mediate instruments  in  this  persecution,  inasmuch  as  they 
ascribed  to  the  christians  the  various  caJamities  which  the 
empire  endured,  under  the  excesses  of  Verus,  the  attacks  of 
tlie  barbarians,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes, famines,  pestilences,  and  inutidations. 

§  AureUns  loved  retirement  and  philosophical  contemplation,  arnl 
improved  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoyment,  all  the  leisure  h*' 
could  command.  That,  however,  was  far  less  than  his  wishes  dc 
tated.  The  disturbances  in  the  empire  called  him  frequently  into 
the  field,  and  until  the  death  of  his  colleague,  he  suffered  no  small 
inquietude  on  his  account  He  was,  however,  successful  in  his  mili- 
tary excursions. 

One  deliverance  which  he  and  his  army  experienced  on  a  certain 
occasion,  borders  on  the  miraculous.  In  a  contest  with  the  barba- 
rians beyond  the  Danube,  the  Roman  legions  unexpectedly,  through 
the  artiflce  of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  inclosed  in  a  place  where 
they  could  neither  fight,  nor  retreat  In  this  situation  they  became 
at  length  totally  disheartened,  from  their  long  continued  fatigue,  the 
excessive  heal  of  the  place,  and  their  violent  thirst 

In  these  sufibring  circumstances,  while  sorrow  and  despair  were 
depicted  on  every  brow,  Aurelius  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  used 
every  eflfort  to  rekindle  their  hopes  and  courage.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  At  this  crisis,  and  just  as  the  barbarians  were  ready  to  follow 
tliem,  we  are  told  that  the  solemn  prayers  of  a  christian  legion^ 
then  serving  amon^  them,  produced  such  a  shower  of  rain  as  instant- 
ly revived  the  faintmg  army.  From  the  same  clouds,  was  discharged 
such  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  with  thunder  against  the  enemy,  as  dis- 
mayed them,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  refreshed  and  in- 
spirited Romans. 

These  circumstances  are  related  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
writer*,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  ascribe  the  victory 
to  their  own  prayers,  the  former  to  the  prayers  of  their  emperor 
Aurelius,  however,  it  seems,  was  favourably  impressed  in  regard  to 
the  christians,  since  he  immediately  relaxed  the  persecution  against 
them. 

Some  other  particulars  will  be  related  respecting  Aurelius,  in  our 
biographical  sketches. 

Upon  the  death  of  Aurelius  the  empire  evidently  declined. 
The  emperors  _who  succeeded  were  generally  a  weak  or 
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At  the  period  of  Trajan's  death,  the  empire  comprehend 
etl  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  all  Spain,  France,  tlie  Ne 
therlauds,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Bile- 
dulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  Persia.  At 
the  demise  of  Aurelius,  it  was  a  little  diminished  in  size,  but 
still  too  large  to  be  preserved  entire,  amidst  the  profligacy  of 
he  times. 

21.  Commodus,  the  son  of  AureUus^  had  been  nominated 
by  his  father  to  succeed  him,  and  he  accordingly  now  mounted 
the  throne,  180  A.  O.  He  had  nothing  but  the  merits  of  his 
father  to  commend  him  to  the  Roman  people.  He  inherited 
the  disposition  of  his  infamous  mother,  Faustina,  rather  than 
of  Aurelius.  The  change  from  the  reign  of  the  father  to 
the  son  was  indeed  a  most  gloomy  one.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  most  detestable  of  aU  the  emperors  was  the  son  of 
the  best. 

Commodus  was  given  to  low  vices  and  mean  pursuits-^ 
was  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  gla- 
diators. His  administration  of  the  government  was  entirely 
weak,  contemptible,  and  tyrannical.  He  perished  by  assas- 
sination, in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  193  A.  C. 

§  It  had  been  happy  for  himself  and  mankind ,  had  Commodus  cul- 
tivated his  Tnind,  as  he  did  his  body,  (for  he  was  wondeifuHy  expert 
in  all  corporeal  exercises :)  but  he  was  averse  to  every  rational  and 
liberal  pursuit.  He  spent  the  day  in  feasting,  and  the  night  in  the 
vilest  debaucheries. 

His  cruelty  combined  with  avarice  and  levity,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly held  up  (or  the  detestation  of  mankind.  If  any  person  desired 
to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  by  bargaining  with  Commodus  for  a 
sum  of  money,  he  was  permitted  to  destroy  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  chose.  He  commanded  a  person  to  be  thrown  among  wild 
beasts^  for  reading  the  life  of  Caligula  in  Suetonius.  He  would 
sometimes,  in  a  frolic,  cut  off  men's  noses,  under  a  pretence  of  shav- 
ing their  beards ;  vet  he  was  himself  so  jealous  of  mankind,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  his  own  barber ;  or  as  some  have  said;  he  used  to 
burn  his  beard,  after  the  example  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant. 
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tories  were  diminishing  by  frequent  warfores  on  the  ftontiera.  He 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  several  times,  from  his  personal  exas- 
perated foes.  But  he  was  destined  at  length  Justly  to  ledl.  Hit 
favourite  concubine,  Marcia,  who  accidentafiy  discovered  the  em- 
peror's determination  to  put  her  to  death,  with  other  conspirators, 
found  the  means  of  destroying  him,  partly  by  poison  and  partly  by 
strangling. — >^ 

22.  P^flmax,  who  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  conspirators 
as  the  successor  of  Commodus,  was  joyfully  proclaimed  by 
the  prsetorian  guards,  193  A.  C.  Originally  he  was  the  son 
of  an  enfranchised  slave,  but  rose  to  esteem  by  his  virtues 
and  military  talents.  Applying  himself  to  the  correction  of 
abuses  with  too  unsparing  and  rash  a  hand,  he  alienated  the 
aflectioDs  of  a  corrupted  people,  and  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered by  the  same  guards  that  had  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
after  a  reign  of  only  three  months,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
The  loss  which  the  empire  felt  in  the  death  of  such  a  man 

J3  greater  than  can  be  weU  conceived. 

23.  Didius  Julianus,  next  succeeded  to  the  em[wre  193  A. 
C,  having  purchased  it  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  put  it 
up  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the  same  time,  several  com- 
manders in  the  distant  provinces,  were  each  proclaimed  by 
their  respective  forces.  These,  however,  lost  their  lives  ex- 
cept Septimius  Severus,  who  marched  to  Rome  and  seized 
the  government  Didius  was  hereupon  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  the  senate  in  the  fifth  month  of  his  reign. 

§  Didius  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  cupidity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  for  power,  and  of  Uie  infelicities  that  attend  it  He  was 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome.  Hearinff 
the  singular  proclamation  of  the  prastorian  guards,  and  charmed 
with  the  prospect  of  unbounded  dominion,  he  hastened  to  the  camp, 
and  bid  the  largest  price  for  the  empire.  He  gave  to  each  soldier 
(10,000  in  number)  the  sum  of  6250  drachmas,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  9,000,000  dollars,  in  the  whole. 
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a  right  to  ei^y  his  purchase  for  the  natural  period  of  his  life,  as  he 
had  been  ^Ity  of  no  crime,  all  did  not  avaiL  The  executioner^ 
obliging  him  to  stretch  his  neck  forward  according  to  custom,  im- 
mediately struck  off  his  head. 

24.  Septimius  Severus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
world,  193  A.  C.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  possess^ 
a  restless  activity  with  an  unbounded  share  of  ambition. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  hardihood  and  decision  of  character, 
which  fitted  him  for  any  enterprise.  His  military  talents 
were  conspicuous,  and  tiie  credit  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
sustained  during  his  reign.  In  his  administration  of  govern- 
ment he  was  generally  wise  and  equitable,  though  highly 
despotic. 

In  his  expedition  into  England,  he  built  a  stone  wall  ex- 
tending from  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  on 
a  parsdlel  with  that  of  Adrian.  Severus  died  at  York  in 
England,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  211  A.  C.  He  left  the  empire  to  his  two 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  dispositions  gave  the  em- 
peror the  greatest  inquietude. 

§  The  first  act  of  Severus,  even  before  he  entered  Rome,  was  to 
degrade  the  praetorian  soldiers,  whose  irregularity  had  already  be- 
come too  conspicuous.  These  he  stript  of  their  title,  and  banished 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  He  soon  after  engaged  in  a  terri- 
ble conflict  with  Niger,  his  competitor  in  the  East,  wnom  he  finally 
conquered  on  the  plains  of  Issu&  Albinus  also,  his  other  competi- 
tor, who  commanded  in  Britain,  was  soon  after  conquered  in  battle, 
in  one  of  the  severest  engagements  recorded  in  the  Roman  history. 
It  was  fought  in  Gaul,  and  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  wiUiout 
any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was  decided  at  length  by 
a  body  of  reserve,  in  favoiu*  of  Sevenis. 

His  activity  and  love  of  conquest  led  him  into  the  East,  where  he 
"signalised  his  arms,  and  whence  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome. 
Having  escaped  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Plautian,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  his  domestic  policy,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  visit- 
ing the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  finsdly  in  affording  protection  to  all  parts 
of  his  empire,  he  made  an  expedition  into  Britain.  The  wall  whidi 
he  here  built  was  ei^ht  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  planted  with 
towers  at  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other,  and  communicating  by 
pipes  of  brass  in  the  wall,  which  conveyed  intelligence  from  oaa 
giurison  to  another  with  incredible  dispatch. 

Having  given  peace  to  the  island,  and  secured  it  against  the  irmp* 
tions  of  the  Caledonians,  he  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  age  and 
fatigue ;  but  he  was  more  broken  down  by  the  irreclaimable  life  of 
Caracalla.  Cdling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  en* 
closed,  he  moralized  on  his  melancholy  condition  in  tne  following 
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remark.  ^  little  urn,"  said  he,  ^  thou  shalt  ncfw  eontahi  what  the 
world  could  not  contain."  It  is  recorded  that  he  hastened  his  death 
by  purposely  loading  his  stomach  with  food,  in  his  weak  state. 

25.  Caracalla  and  Geta  were  now  established  on  the 
throne,  211  A.  C.  Their  association  in  the  empire  created 
a  mutual  enmity,  and  indeed  they  were  very  unlike  in  native 
character.  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  cruel  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Geta  was  mild  and  mercifuL  The  former  resolv- 
ing to  reign  alone,  seized  an  opportunity  to  roiurder  Geta  in 
the  arms  of  his  mother.  During  his  reign  of  six  years,  he 
committed  a  continued  series  of  atrocities.  He  was  taken  off 
by  assassination,  217  A.  C. 

Within  this  short  period  the  empire  was  every  day  declin- 
ing ;  the  soldiers  were  entirely  masters  of  every  election ; 
and  both  discipline  in  the  army,  and  subordination  in  the 
state,  were  almost  destroyed. 

§  The  worst  qualities  of  the  worst  emperors  centered  in  this  impe- 
rial wretch.  He  slew  his  friend  Leetius,  his  own  wife  Plautina,  and 
Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication 
Of  nis  cruelty — that  upright  man  answering  the  emperor's  request 
by  observing,  "  that  it  was  much  easier  to  conunit  a  parricide  than 
iO  defend  it" 

He  commanded  all  the  governors  to  be  slain,  whom  his  brother 
kad  appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2000  of  his  adherents. 
Vpon  a  certain  occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  upon  a  crowd- 
xT  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer, 
whom  he  happened  to  favour. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  harrassed  with  awful  terrors.  He 
feared  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  day  was  fast  approaching.  One 
Martial,  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  higher 
officer,  Macrinus,  to  give  the  emperor  his  death-wound,  on  a  con- 
venient occasion,  which  was  readily  seized,  and  thus  the  world  was 
freed  from  a  monster,  who  was  not  only  infinitely  unfit  to  govern 
an  empire,  but  was  unworthy  to  live. 

26.  Macrinus,  who  instigated  Caracalla's  death,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  217  A.  C.  Little  is  recorded  respectinlg 
him.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and  was  deemed 
severe  by  the  soldiery,  who  had  now  become  so  Ucentious, 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  gentlest  corrections.  His 
attempts  at  discipline,  together  with  the  artifices  of  the  grand- 
mother of  Heliogabalus,  alienated  from  him  the  affecUons  of 
the  army,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  his 
power,  after  a  reign  of  only  fourteen  monthly  218  A.  C. 

27.  Heliogabalus  was,  by  the  army,  raised  to  the  throne 
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when  only  fiHirtecn  years  of  age.  The  appoititment  of  the 
anny,  as  usual,  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and 
citizens  of  Rome.  This  emperor  proved  to  be  anotiier  mon- 
ster of  wickedness  of  the  same  rank  with  Nero,  Coinmodus, 
and  Caracalla.  He  lived  to  be  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  yet  lived  long  enough  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
and  to  cover  his  name  with  eternal  infamy.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  222  A.  C. 

{  Heliogabalus  was  a  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  a  beautiful  youth, 
and  loved  by  the  army.  Surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  soon  yielded 
himsdf  to  their  directions.  His  short  life  was  but  a  tissue  of  ^e- 
minacy,  lust,  folly,  and  extravagance.  Some  parts  of  his  conduct 
were  too  indecent  nere  to  be  described. 

In  four  years  he  married  six  wives,  -and  divorced  them  all.  He 
even  assumed  the  dress  and  circumstances  of  a  woman,  and  marri- 
ed one  of  his  officers.  A  Aer  that  he  took  for  husband,  one  Hierodes^ 
a  slave,  whom  he  suffered  to  beat  him  severely  when  guilty  of  any 
excess,  all  which  he  endured  with  great  patience,  saymg,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  wife  to  submit  to  her  husband. 

His  prodigality  and  epicurism  were  boundless.  His  supper 
generally  cost  six  thousand  crowns,  and  often  sixty  thousand.  He 
always  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  never  twice  put  on  the  same  habit.  Whenever  he  took 
horse,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mount- 
ing, was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach. 

His  cruelties  were  equal  to  his  licentiousness.  He  oHen  invited 
the  most  common  of  the  people  to  share  in  his  feasts,  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  which  by  sudden  ex- 
haustion, threw  the  guests  on  the  n-ound,  and  led  them  a  prey  to 
wild  b^sts.  It  is  even  said  he  endeavored  to  foretel  the  secrets  ci 
futurity,  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed ;  and 
that  he  chose  for  this  horrid  purpose,  tlie  most  beautiful  youths 
throughout  Italy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thousand  excesses,  follies,  and  atrocities  of 
a  mad  and  vicious  boy,  who,  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  rule, 
coiild  do  as  he  pleased. 

Being  persuaded  by  his  grandmother  Mssa,  he  adopted  Alexan- 
der his  coosin-german  as  his  successor ;  but  indignant  that  the  af- 
fections of  his  army  were  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  he  meditated 
revenge.  His  soldiers,  however,  perceiving  his  intention,  took  an 
opportunity  to  secure  his  person,  and  having  dispatched  him,  treated 
his  body  with  the  greatest  mdignity,  and  consigned  it  at  length  to 
theTyber. 

28.  Alexander  Severus  was  declared  emperor  221B  A.  C 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  kind,  ix4ieficent,  and  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  highly  accomplished  in  leaming  and  the  arts.  Every 
way  calculated  to  make  his  bubjects  liappy,  he  was  greatly 
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hoDoured  and  esteemed  by  them.  He  was  conspicuous  also  for 
-his  military  talents,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  and 
others  during  his  reign.  He  thus  restored  the  empire  to  its 
former  limits :  but  this  exertion  of  its  remaining  strength, 
rather  hastened  than  delayed  its  decline. 

He  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  agc^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Maximinus,  his  successor,  236  A.  G. 

§  As  a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  we  may  mention,  that 
he  ever  loved  good  men,  and  severely  reproved  the  lewd  and  in^ 
mous.  His  remark  is  in  point,  when  he  decided  a  contest  between 
the  christians  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vinters,  about  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  the  one  daimed  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  the 
other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades.  "  It  is  better  that  God 
be  worshiped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should  be  put 
wO  the  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  all 
the  premature  wisdom  of  age.  His  judgment  was  solid,  and  his 
talents  were  various.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  geometri- 
cian, and  musician.  His  taste  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry  was 
admirable. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation  of  the  abu- 
ses of  his  predecessors ;  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators  to  Uieir 
rank  and  influence.  His  first  expedition,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  was  against  the  Parthians  and  Persians,  whom  he  opposed 
wi^h  a  powerful  armv.  In  one  decisive  engagement,  he  routed  the 
Persians  with  great  slaughter.  About  the  same  time,  several  of  his 
generals  obtained  signal  victories,  over  various  nations  then  at  war 
with  the  empire. 

His  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the  meanest  sentinel ;  when- 
ever he  dined  or  supped,  he  sat  with  his  tent  open,  that  all  men  migh^ 
be  witnesses  of  his  abstemiousness.  He  was  at  one  time  instructed 
by  the  famous  Origen  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  though  it 
dues  not  appear  that  he  embraced  that  religion. 

29.  Maximinusjwhowas  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Severus, 
afecendcd  the  throne  upon  tliis  event,  235  A.  C.  He  waB  the 
Bon  of  a  Thracian  shepherd,  and  is  represented  by  historians 
as  a  man  of  griorantic  stature  and  Herculean  stren^h.    He  was 
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During  the  period  of  his  power,  the  two  Grordians,  iothet 
and  son  were  proclaimed  emperors,  but  these  soon  peristied 
.The  senate  then  proclaimed  Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  who 
survived  Maximinus.  These  measures  were  dictated  by  the 
anxiety  which  the  Romans  felt,  to  free  themselves  from  that 
tyrant 

§  Maximinus  is  said  to  have  delighted  in  acts  of  the  giceatest  bar- 
barity, and  no  less  than  four  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives,  on  the 
false  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  caused  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  sight  or  assassinated,  many  noble  Romans,  who,  as 
he  suspected,  despised  him,  on  account  of  his  mean  origin. 

When  he  was  apprised. of  the  acts  of  the  senate,  appomting 
others  to  the  supreme  power,  he  raved  and  howled  like  a  wild  beast, 
and  almost  destroyed  himself  by  beating  his  head  against  the  Myalls 
of  his  palace.  His  fury,  however,  at  length  gave  way  to  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  but  his  bloody  madiinations  were  soon  stopped.  His 
guards  having  been  corrupted,  murdered  him  while  sleeping  in  his 
tent,  as  he  was  too  formidable  an  object  to  be  attacked  while  awake. 
Owing  to  his  size,  his  stren^h  was  prodigious.  He  alone  could 
draw  a  full  loaded  wagon.  With  a  blow  of  his  fist  he  could  break 
tlie  teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth,  and  with  a  kick  of  h  s  foot  could  break 
its  thigh.  His  voracity  was  proportioned  to  his  size  and  strength. 
He  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every  ds-^,  and  drank  six 
gallons  of  wine. 

The  Preetorian  soldiers  who  were  enemies  to  Pupieniis  and 
Balbinus,  soon  embraced  an  opportunity  of  despatching  them 
both,  and  accidentally  meeting  Gordian,  grandson  to  one  of 
the  former  Gordians,  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The 
senate  and  people  had  been  too  long  controlled  by  the  army, 
on  the  subject  of  nominating  the  emperors,  to  withhold  their 
consent  in  the  present  instance. 

30.  Gordian  accordingly  assumed  the  empire  238  years 
A.  C.  He  was  no  more  flian  sixteen  years  old  at  this  time, 
and  was  a  prince  of  very  considerable  merit.  The  Gc^hs, 
and  also  the  Persians,  who  had  invaded  the  confines  of  the 
empire  on  different  sides,  were  repulsed  by  his  arms. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Philip,  an  Arabian, 
was  chosen  praetorian  prefect,  under  i^hose  administration  the 
people  began  to  be  discontented.  This  state  of  things  Philip 
fostered,  till  the  odi\un  against  the  emperor  so  far  increascoi 
that  the  praefect  ventured  to  order  his  execution,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  preferment,  an  object  which  he  accomplish- 
ed.    Gordian's  reign  was  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 

§  Gordian  was  a  man  so  fond  of  learning,  that  he  had  collected 
02,000  books  in  his  private  library. 
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31.  l^hifip  having  acquired  the  emjnre  244  A.  C.  by  the 
murder  of  his  benefactor,  reigned  five  years,  ani  tncn  was 
Itimself  assassinated,  while  marching  against  Decius.  i 

J  Philip  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and  received,  in  the  manner  of 
his  death,  a  righteous  retribution,  on  account  of  his  own  nefarious 
conduct  in  gaining  the  sceptre.  . 

32.  Decius,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  to  command  a! 
revolted  army,  had  been  proclaimed  beft>re  the  emperor's 
death.  Upon  that  event  he  began  to  assume  thefimctions  of 
government  249  A.  C»  His  activity  and  wisdom  would  have 
stayed  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  empire,  if  any  human 
means  could  effect  that  object.  But  the  tendency  to  this 
state  of  things  was  irretrievable  and  fatal. 

The  profligacy  and  luxury  of  the  thnes,  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Pagans  and  Christians,  and  the  beginning  irrup- 
tions of  the  baibarous  nations  from  without,  were  enfeebling 
the  empire  beyond  remedy. 

Decius  reigned  but  two  years  and  six  months,  having  been 
cut  ofl*,  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  by  the  treachery  of  Gsjlus, 
Ills  general.  * 

33.  G  alius,  raised  to  the  throne  251  A.  C,  by  that  part  of 
the  army  which  survived  a  defeat  he  had  himsdf  occasioiied, 
reigned  but  two  years  and  four  months.  He  was  a  vicioua 
sovereign,  and  during  his  reign  the  empire  suffered  incalcula- 
ble misery.  He  perished  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  Aemilianus^ 
his  general,  opposed  liiin,  and  was  victorious. 

§  it  was  in  the  time  of  Gallus,  that  a  dreadful  pestilence  spread 
over  the  earth,  threatening  almost  to  depopulate  it. 

34.  Valerian,  a  commander  of  one  of  the  armies  of  the  enu* 
|Hre,  succeeded  to  the  throne  254  A.  G.,  contrary  to  the  ex-- 
pectations  of  Aerailianus.  In  a  war  with  the  Persians,  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  he  suffered  unheard  of  hardships  and  in- 
sult, and  at  length  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

§  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  happened  to  secure  the  person  of  Vale- 
rian. We  are  told  that  he  always  used  the  qmperor  as  a  footstool 
lOr  mounting  his  horse,  and  that  he  often  observed,  "such  an  attitude 
in»  the  best  statuei  that  could  be  erected  in  honour  of  his  victory.'' 
The  manner  of  ya]er»n'»  death  is  almost  too  horrid  to  be  men 
tioued.  His  eyes  were  ^rst  plucked  out,  and  afterwav^  he  wbb  flay, 
ed  alive,  when  his  skin  was  dyed  red,  and  exposed  in  a  temple.  JEle 
.    was  seven  years  a  prisoner. 

)x:^  3tf.    CJallienus,  son  of  Valerian,  was  chosen  emperor  260 
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A.  C.  He  promifled  to  ayenge  the  iiunilts  and  dealh  of  hm 
&ther :  but  after  his  elevatioii,  be  thougbt  only  of  bis  own 
base  pleasures,  while  the  empire  was  attacked  without,  and 
distracted  within.  Thirty  pretenders  were  at  one  time  con- 
tending for  the  dominion  of  the  state.  Gallienus  suffered  a 
violent  death. 

36.  Upon  the  death  of  Gallienus,  Flavius  Claudius  was 
invested  with  the  purple,  268  A.  C,  agreeably  to  the  wishes 
of  the  army,  and  the  whole  Roman  people.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive, wise,  and  good  prince;  but  unhappily  his  reign  was 
short,  being  less  than  two  years.  He  died  a  natural  death, 
which  was  more  frequently  the  lot  of  the  virtuous,  than  of  the 
profligate  emperors. 

I  Claudius  opposed  with  success  the  Goths,  Heruli,  &c.  who  had 
invaded  the  enipu^  on  Uie  north,  in  one  instance  de8tro3ring  an  army 
of  300,000  men ;  and  he  likewise  overthrew  the  Germans,  who  had 
reared  the  standard  of  revolt.  His  energy  stayed,  for  a  short  time^ 
the  decline  of  the  empire. 

37.  The  army  made  choice  of  Aurelian  as  emperor,  270 
A.  C.  His  parentage  was  obscure,  but  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  Taliant  commander  of  his  age.  After  his  elevation,  his 
time  was  passed  in  repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians* 
and  particularly  in  carrying  on  a  war  with  Zcnobia,  a  prin- 
cess of  Pahnjrra,  commonly  styled  the  Queen  of  the  East, 
whc»n  he  conquered,  and  brought  captive  to  Rome.  With 
great  courage  and  military  talents,  he  was  cruel.  He  fell  in 
a  conspiracy  which  was  raised  against  him  by  some  of  bis 
subjects. 

§  His  strength  was  said  to  be  so  great^  that  in  one  single  engage- 
ment, he  kill^  40  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900 
at  difiierrent  times.  The  degeneracy  of  his  people  seemed  almost  to 
justify  his  severities,  in  pmiishing  offenders ;  but  it  is  said  that  when 
he  was  about  to  sisn  certain  edicts  against  the  christians,  who  were 
an  inoffensive  people,  he  was  deterred  from  the  act,  by  a  thunder-bolt, 
which  fell  so  near  his  person,  that  his  escape  was  thought  to  be  mi- 
raculous. 

38.  Several  months  elapsed  before  a  new  emperor  was 
elected.  At  length  Tacitus  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
reins  of  government,  275  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  great  me- 
rit, but  unfort*mately  to  the  empire,  he  died  of  a  fever  after  a 
reign  of  only  six  months,  at  the  age  of  75. 

39.  His  successor  was  Probus,  though  a  minority  in  the 
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army  chose  Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus.  Florian  enjoyed 
this  distinction  but  two  months ;  for  upon  the  establishment 
ef  Probus  in  the  empire,  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

Probus  possessed  uncommon  activity,  courage,  and  integri- 
ty, and  was  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbariiu:is^ 
and  in  suppressing  the  numerous  factions  which  arose  in  his 
dominions.  Offending  his  soldiers  by  obliging  them  to  drain 
an  extensive  fen  in  Sirmium,  his  native  place,  he  was  dain 
in  jbl  conspiracy  which  they  had  formed  against  him,  282 
A.  C. 

§  Probus  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  and  was  early  dlstiaguish- 
ed  by  his  excellent  qualities.  lie  was  irequently  the  first  man  that, 
in  besieging  towns,  scaled  the  walls,  or  that  burst  into  the  enemy's 
camp. 

His  energy  and  virtue,  great  as  they  were,  could  scarcely  preset 
a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  tide  pf  calamities  that  rushed' upon  the  em- 
pire. In  a  war,  however,  with  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  he  stew  400,000 
men ;  and  at  various  times  repulsed  many  other  enemies,  particular- 
ly the  Sarraatians,  Goths  and  Blemii.  'the  last  were  a  peonle  who 
had  left  the  forests  of  Ethiopia,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Arabia 
and  Jndea. 

Among  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  was 
Donosus,  who  was  remarkable  as  given  to  intoxication.  The  rebel 
beinff  overcome,  hanged  himself  in  despair.  Probus  seeing  him  im- 
mediately after  this  event,  pointed  to  his  body,  and  with  great  hu- 
mour observed,  "There  hangs,  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle." 

40.  Carus,  pnetorian  praefect  to  the  deceased  emperor,  was 
chosen  by  the  array  to  succeed  him  282  A.  C.  He  associated 
with  him  in  comniand,  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian. 
Carus,  and  his  son  Numerian,  were  worthy  of  the  empire, 
but  Carinus  was  given  to  vice.  Their  reign,  however,  was 
only  of  two  years'  continuance.  Carus  was  smitten  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  in  his  tent,  and  his  eons  were  killed  soon 
after — Ntunerian  by  an  act  of  treachery,  Carinus  in  a  con- 
test with  Diocletian,  who  had  been  chosen  emperor. 

§  Numerian  was  so  affected  by  the  death  of  his  father,  that  through 
excess  of  weeping,  he  brought  on  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  waaobuged  to  be  carried  in  a  dose  litter.  In 
this  situation  he  was  murdered  by  his  ambitious  (ather-in-Iaw,  Aper, 
who  was  soon  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian. 

41.  Diocletian  began  his  reign  in  284  A.  C,  and  two  yeans 
afterwards,  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his  genemi 
Blaximian.  Under  their  united  auspices,  the  enemies  of 
Rome  were  frequently  repulsed.     At  tne  expiration  of  about 
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eight  years  from  that  time>  they  took  two  coUeagues^Galfirm 
and  Constandus  ;  and  bestow^  upon  each  the  Utleof  Csesor. 

This  state  of  things  was  novel.  There  was  a  four  fold 
division  of  the  government,  with  two  emperors  and  two  Ce> 
sars  at  its  head,  each  havuig  a  nominal  supremacy.  Diocle- 
tian, however,  was  the  master  spirit  that  moved  and  controlled 
the  whde.  In  this  state,  the  government  was  administered 
a  few  years,  when  strange  to  relate  the  two  emperors  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  nands  of  the  two  CaBsars,  and  retired 
into  private  life  304  A.  C. 

Diocletian  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  abdication,  aa 
he  contentedly  spent  eight  or  nine  years  in  rural  privacy,  and 
in  cultivating  his  garden.  Maximian  soon  began  to  be  dis- 
contented, and  made  several  attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  resume 
liis  former  powers.  His  intrigues  in  Britain,  where  Constan- 
tine  and  his  son  Cojiistantine  resided,  cost  him  his  life.  Di- 
ocletian died  about  312  A.  C.     Maximian  perished  310  A.  C. 

§  Diocletian^s  parentage  was  mean.  According  to  some  he  was  the 
son  of  a  scrivener;  and  according  to  others,  of  a  slave.  When 
elected  to  the  empire  he  was  forty  years  old,  and  owed  his  exalta- 
tion entirely  to  his  merit,  having  passed  through  the  various  grada- 
tions of  office,  with  sagacity,  coiurage,  and  success.  He  chose  Ga- 
lerius  for  his  associate,  giving  him  the  tide  of  Caesar,  with  a  view 
to  secure  his  aid  in  opposing  Narses,  the  king  of  Persia  and  Parihia, 
who  had  invaded  Mesopotamia.  In  this  enterprise  they  met  with  sig- 
nal success.  Other  enemies  they  subdued,  except  the  northern  na- 
tions, who,  though  repulsed  and  slaughtered  in  incredible  numbers, 
were  ever  ready  to  embrace  fresh  opportunities  of  renewing  hostilities. 

Diocletian,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire,  retired  to  his  native 
country.  Dalmatia,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  palaee  for  his  ao- 
commodation,  near  the  town  of  Salona.  Here  he  led  a  secure  and 
quiet  life.  When  some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  oersuade  him  to 
resume  the  empire,  he  replied,  **  that  if  they  knew  his  present  hap- 
piness, they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imitate  than  disturb  it" 

Maximian  was  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  Diocletian  as  emperor,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
Adelity.  He  defeated  many  enemies  of  his  country,  though  his 
arms  in  Britain  were  unsuccessful.  He  adopted  Constantms  as 
Csear,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Carausius,  a  principal 
commander  in  Britain,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  ^peror. 

42.  When  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resigned  their  power, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  were  universally  acknowledged 
304  A.  0.  Constantius  governed  the  western  parts  of  the 
«m{»re.  Galerius  the  eastern.  They  took  in  with  them  two 
feitners,  so  that  the  empire  was  again  under  the  guidance  of 
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fimr  persoDB,  all  inveeted  with  supreme  authority ;  each  havii^ 
his  distinct  department  Severus  and  Maximian  were  the 
persons  who  were  created  Ceesars. 

Constantius  was  a  worthy  character,  Galerius  was  the  re- 
verse. Constantius  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  306  A.  C,  leav- 
ing his  son  Constantino  as  liis  successor.  Galerius  died  four 
vears  afterwards  of  an  extraordinary  incurable  disease.  He 
had  instigated  Diocletian  to  persecute  the  christians. 

§  The  western  parts  of  the  empire,  or  the  dominioii  of  Constantius, 
consisted  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  grieatest  part  of  Africa,  together  with 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  eastern  parts,  or  the  do- 
minion of  Galerius,  consisted  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Ma- 
cedonia, all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  lesser  Asia,  together 
with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  other  oriental  countries. 

An  anecdote  of  the  following  kind  is  related  of  Constantius: — 
when  he  was  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  christian  officers  of  his 
household ;  though  he  would  not  suffer  the  christians  to  be  injured, 
he  sent  away  in  disgrace  the  few  that  complied,  alleging,  **  that 
those  who  were  not  true  to  their  God,  would  never  be  faithful  to 
their  prince." 

43.  From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period,  persecutions  of  the  christians  more  or  less  prevailed 
in  the  empire.  At  times,  this  unoflending  class  of  the  Ro- 
man subjects  suffered  in  an  extreme  degree,  from  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors.  Historians  have  usually  reckoned  ten  ge- 
neral persecutions  of  the  christians.  The  names  of  the  em* 
perors,  under  whom  these  persecutions  were  experienced, 
were  the  following : — Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
Severus,  Maximinus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  Dio- 
cletian. 

Most  of  these  emperors  persecuted  the  christians  from 
malignity,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their  cruel  dispositions. 
Others  did  it,  (though  their  conduct  was  indefensible,)  from 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
Ae  common  corruption  of  our  nature. 

§  As  this  period  is  named  from  the  persecutions  which  the  pitK 
fessors  of  Christianity  endured  under  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
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chclaus,  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  It  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  that  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  as  before  noticed  in  the  Roman  history,  took 

Elace.  Herod,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  crimes  shed  the 
lood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  hope  that  the  in- 
fant Jesus  would  fall  among  them.  He  died  miserably,  soon 
after  this  transaction. 

§  In  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  sceptre,  agreeably  to  ancient  prophecy, 
bavin?  depaited  from  Judah,  by  the  control  which  the  Romans  had 
oyer  the  ffovemment,  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the  year  of  Uie  world 
^)00.  This  has  already  been  explained.  We  use,  however,  the 
vulgar  era  (4004)  and  assign  the  subsequent  events  according  to  that 
/cal^ation.  The  mistake  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  ancient  chro- 
nologers  has  been  too  far  sanctioned  by  Time,  to  be  now  remedied. 

His  birth,  which  was  announced  by  angels  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem,  and  which  brought  the  eastern  magi  to  worship  him, 
exceedingly  troubled  Herod  and  the  principal  Jews,  who  became 
apprehensive  of  new  wars  and  commotions.  After  finding  out  the 
place  ^f  his  nativity,  (viz.  Bethlehem,)  Herod  determined  on  his 
death,  by  destroying  all  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  its  vicinity, 
"  from  two  years  old  and  under." 

The  providence  of  God,  however,  had  removed  the  holy  child  be- 
yood  his  reach,  inasmuch  as  his  parents  had  fled  with  him,  in  the 
mean  time,  into  Egypt.  Herod's  deatli  soon  occurring,  they  rettum- 
ed  from  Egypt,  and  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  detail  events  here,  which  more  properly  be- 
long to  ecclesiastical  history.  We  would  only  say,  that  after  a  labo- 
rious  and  useful  life,  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  age,  Jesus  Christ  expiated  human  transgression, 
by  his  death  on  the  cross.  He  suffered  under  Pontius  PUate,  the 
•Roman  governor,  upon  a  false  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his 
own  countrymen,  the  Jews. 

This  glorious  personage,  who  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'' 
came  into  the  world  to  save  his  people -from  their  sins.  In  his  hu- 
man nature  he  was  Imeally  descended  from  David,  though  the  fami- 
ly at  the  period  of  his  birth,  had  become  obscure  and  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  effects  of  his  appearance  in  the  world  were  from  the 
beginning,  decisive.  The  holy  system  which  he  taught,  considering 
the  hostility  of  man  to  truth  and  piety,  was  diffused  with  great  rapi- 
dity, imder  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  Reformation  of  moral 
character  was  its  aim,  object  and  result.  Its  effects  have  ever  been 
great,  and  such  they  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  civil  affairs  of  the  Jews,  fi-om  the  commencement  of 
this  era  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Yespasiani 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  pailicularly  described.  A  brief 
Biimmary  of  them  follows. 

§  Archelaus,  under  whom  Judea  became  in  form  a  Roman  pro- 
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▼Ince,  poesessed  only  a  tetrarchy,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jewry.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  into  three  more  te- 
irarehiesi  which  were  those  of  Galilee  and  Petnea  possessed  by  Herod 
Antipatas ;  that  of  Itnrsea  possessed  by  Philip,  another  son  of  Herod ; 
and  that  of  Abilene  possessed  by  Eysanias,  who  being  afterwards 
banished  into  Gaul,  had  his  province  governed  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  successor  of  Archelaus  was"  Herod  II.  named  Antipas,  who 
man  ied  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  This  was  the  incestuous  marriage 
on  account  of  which  John  the  Baptist  reproved  Herod,  as  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  m  the  time  of  this  Herod  that  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  occurred. 

Herod  H.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Herod  the  Great.  Caligula, 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  at  that  time  invested  him  with  the  tetrarchy 
of  his  uncle  Philip,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king.  The 
other  tetrarchies  fell  to  his  possession  shortly  afterwards.  It  was 
this  Herod  who  caused  the  a^Sostle  James  to  be  martyred,  the  apostle 
Peter  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  himself  smitten  by  un  angel  and 
devoured  by  worms. 

His  son  Agrippa  Minor,  succeeded,  and  was  the  last  king  of  Jew- 
ry. It  was  before  him,  that  the  apostle  Paul  pleaded  in  defence  of 
the  gospel. 

45.  During  die  reign  of  Agrippa  Minor,  Jemsalem  was 
Attacked  by  Titns  (Vespasian)  70  A.  D.  The  cause  of  this 
attack  originated  in  the  commotions  and  insurrections  of  ilw 
Jews,  wliich  were  frequent  about  this  time.  This  miserable 
people  had  suffered  greatly,  from  the  injustice  and  extortion 
practised  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  tijey  consequently  rose  in  rebellion. 

A  signal  vengeance  fell  upon  their  heads.  Jerusalem  was 
beseiged,  and  one  million  of  people  are  said  to  have  perished 
on  the  occasion.  To  such  distress  were  the  Jews  reduced  by 
famine,  that  mothers  murdered  their  children  for  food.  The 
people  suffered  greatly  in  other  parts  of  Judea ;  and  though 
numbers  remained  in  tlieir  native  land,  vast  multitudes  were 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which  they  have  ever 
aince  been  wanderers. 

The  reader  of  tlie  Bible  will  see  in  these  events,  a  re- 
markable fidfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets 
and  of  our  Saviour ;  and  he  will  also  learn  the  evil  and  dan- 
ger of  despising  divine  admonitions,  and  abusing  religious 
privileges.  The  Jews  are  to  this  day  a  udtness  of  the  truth 
of  scripture. 

§  Nero,  who  was  emperor  when  the  war  with  the  Jews  commenc- 
ed, entrusted  the  management  of  it  to  his  general,  Vespasian^  who, 
accompanied  by  his  son  Titus,  and  a  powerful  army,  arrnred  m  Sy- 
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ria,  67  A.  C.  Vespasian  soon  after  being  chosen  emperor,  left  orders 
with  his  son  Titus,  to  continue  the  war,  while  he  himself  set  out  for 
Rome. 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  besieging 
Jerusalem,  he  took  it  within  a  few  months,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Twice,  during  the  siege,  Titus 
offered  them  very  favourable  terms,  but  so  infatuated  were  they,  that 
hey  not  only  refused  his  offers,  but  insulted  at  length  his  messeng»', 
Flavins  Josephus,  in  the  ihost  wanton  and  virulent  manner. 

After  this  conduct,  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jews. 
Titus  caused  tiie  hands  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  sought  shelter 
in  the  Roman  camp,  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  city, 
and  others  he  crucified  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen.  Famine, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  performing  its  dreadful  work  within  the 
walls.  When  Titus  entered  the  cit}r  he  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  pursuance  ot  this  general  order,  the  city  was  destroyed  to  its 
foundations,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  demolished. 
Josephus  says  that  the  number  of  prisonei^  taken  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  war  was  ninety-seven  thousand ;  and  the  number  killed 
in  the  city  during  the  same  period,  amounted,  as  before  stated,  to 
one  million.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  the  country,  now  paid 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  were  entirely  subject  to  their  laws. 

46.  After  this  event  Jerusalem  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  in 
118  the  inhabitants  attempted  again  to  rebel,  but  were  speedily 
overcome.  Adrian,  the  emperor,  incensed  at  the  conduct  of 
this  stubborn  people,  resolved  to  level  their  city  with  the  earth, 
that  is  to  say,  those  new  buildings  erected  by  the  Jews,  and 
to  sow  salt  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  place  had  stood 
Thus  was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who  fore- 
told, that  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  temple,  sho«ild  one 
stone  be  left  upon  another.  This  therefore  may  be  called 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  47  years 
after  that  of  Titus. 

Adrian,  however,  soon  built  the  city  over  anew,  and  called 
it  Aelia  Capitolina.  It  was  a  sl\ort  hved  change,  for  when 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
visited  the  city,  she  found  it  in  a  forlorn  and  ruinous  state. 

PARTHIA. 

47.  The  Parthian  empire  at  the  begmning  of  this  period, 
continued  under  the  sway  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Arsad- 
dae.  Phraates  IV.  then  possessed  the  throne.  Three  sove- 
reigns succeeded  him,  when  after  short  reigns,  the  second 
branch  of  the  Arsacidae  commenced. 
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Veronefll.  was  the  last  of  the  tfaareetsoveireigiis  of  the  first  fattndi. 
He  had  been  dispatched  from  Rome,  where  he  was  a  hostage,  to 
reign  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  invited  him  to  be  their  ung  | 
bat  aflectinff  the  Roman  dress  and  manners  he  incurred  the  dialiEe 
of  his  peopla  and  was  driven  from  the  throne,  to  make  room  for 
Artabanas,  of  the  royal  £unily  of  Media. 

48.  The  second  branch  of  the  Arsacidae  c<«iinenoed  18 
years  A.  C.  under  Artabanus  III.  It  lasted  nearly  two 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  sovereigns.  The  Romans  oc- 
casionally defeated  the  Parthians  and  made  them  tributary, 
but  could  never  keep  them  long  under  the  yoke.  To  the  h^- 
tory  of  the  Parthian  kings,  we  attach  very  little  importance. 
The  empire  was  at  length  restored  to  the  Persians  after  they 
had  been  subject  to  the  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

§  Artabanus  V,  the  last  of  this  branch,  having  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  the  Romans  entered 
Parthia  and  destroyed  many  cities ;  but  Macrinus,  the  successor  of 
Caracalla,  aAer  a  hard  fought  battle,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Parthians.  Artabanus  was  killed  in  l»ttle  by  Artaxares,  a  Persian, 
who,  revoltuig  from  the  Parthians,  restored  the  empire  to  Persia. 
The  subsequent  details  belong  to  the  Persian  history. 

PERSU. 

49.  After  the'^PjEUisiANS  had  been  subject  to  the  Parthians 
during  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  from  the  time 
that  they  passed  from  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  Artax- 
ares, an  ignoble  but  courageous  Persian,  excited  a  revolt 
among  his  countrymen,  which  terminated  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Persian  empire.     223  A.  C. 

Artaxares  having  accomplished  his  design,  and  ascended 
the  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  Ung  of  kings,  and 
asserted  his  right  to  all  the  provinces  cf  the  ancient  empire, 
which  were  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  War 
therefore  ensued  between  these  two  powers,  and  the  Per- 
sians were  terribly  defeated  in  a  single  battle  by  Alexander 
Severus.  They  soon  however  regained  the  ground  they  had 
lost. 
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§  Of  Sapores,  it  is  recorded  that  he  conquered  several  cities  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  from  the  Romans,  which  however  were  recov- 
ered by  the  Yomigest  Gordian ;  that  in  258  he  captured  Antiodi, 
penetrating^  mto  Cappadocia,  and  besieging  Caesara,  which  beins 
taken  through  treachery,  ahnost  all  the  mhabitants  were  slain,  and 
the  city  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  year  the  emperor  Valerian 
having  advanced  into  the  east,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  as  has  already  been  described.  Sapores,  alter 
considerable  reverse  of  fortune,  having  become  odious  to  his  subjedi 
for  his  cruelties,  was  assassinated  by  the  Satrap)s. 

Hormisdas  II.  was  the  last  prince  of  this  period.  He  enjoyed  a 
peaceful  reign.  After  his  death,  the  lords  of  the  country  seized  his 
son  and  confined  him  in  a  tower,  because  he  threatened  tocause  them 
all  to  be  flayed  alive,  for  not  rising  in  token  of  obedience  to  him 
at  a  royal  banquet,  on  a  day  when  he  returned  from  hunting.  The 
queen  being  pregnant,  the  magi,  by  placing  the  crown  upon  her 
own  persoi^  aflfected  to  crown  the  prince,  who,  they  persuaded 
themselves,  would  be  bom  of  her. 

CHINA. 

50.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  fifth  dynasty  which  com- 
menced about  200  years  before  the  christian  era,  terminated 
during  the  present  period,  viz.  in  the  year  221  A.  C.  It  ifl 
called  the  dynasty  of  Han,  and  lasted  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  under  twenty-five  enaperors  The  head  of 
this  dynasty  was  Lien-pang,  a  soldier,  who,  overcoming  the 
last  emperor,  and  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of 
Kao-Tsou. 

§  Kao-Tsou  reigned  with  clemency  and  moderation.  In  hii 
reign,  paper,  ink,  and  hair  pencils,  still  used  in  China  instead  of  pen^ 
were  invented.  He  was  one  of  the  few  erof>erors  who  governed  for 
themselves.    Under  the  rest,  the  eunuchs  obtained  great  authority. 

Vuti,  one  of  the  princes  or  this  family,  was  a  great  encourager  oi 
learning,  and  ordered  the  morality  of  Confucius  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  He  fell  under  the  pow*3r  of  a  strong  dwusion,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  liquor  whicii  would  madLe  him  immor- 
tal. 

The  sixth  dynasty  began  221  A.  C;  and  ended  265 
A.  C.  Itiscall^  the  dynasty  of  Heou-Han,  and  lasted  forty- 
four  years.  China  at  this  time  was  divided  into  three  empxes, 
under  three  branches  of  the  dynasty  of  Han.  The  various 
parts  terminated  at  different  periods,  although  the  whole  be- 
came reunited  at  length  under  the  seventh  dynasty  in  t6& 
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Distinguished  CSiaracters  in  Period  L 

1.  Livy,  the  prince  of  Roman  historians. 

2.  Ovid,  a  distinguished  Roman  poet 

3.  Tibullus,  a  &mous  el^ac  poet  of  R<nne. 

4.  Strabo,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  historian. 

5.  Seneca,  a  Roman  moraUst  and  philosopher. 

6.  Lucan,  a  Roman  epic  poet. 

7.  Pliny,  (the  elder)  the  earliest  writer  on  natural  history 
i^bose  works  are  extant. 

8.  duintilian,  an  eminent  Roman  advocate  and  rhetori- 
cian. 

9.  Tacitus,  an  eminent  philosophic  histqrian. 

10.  Plutarch,  the  principal  biographer  of  antiquity. 

11.  Juvenal,  an  eminent  satirical  poet 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor  and  philosopliical  wri- 
ter. 

\a    OrL^n  ^"'  (  '®^^^  Christian  writers,  commonly  ccd- 
led  fathers. 


1. 

13.  TertuUian,  1 

14.  Origen,       > 
16.  Cyprian,     ) 


§  1.  Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  Naples  and  Rome,  particularly  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Of 
his  life  not  much  Is  known,  yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spread, 
even  in  his  life  time,  tuat  an  inhabitant  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  travel- 
led all  the  way  to  Rome,  merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writings  had 
given  him  so  much  pleasure.  Livy  died  at  Padua  in  his  sixty-se- 
venth year,  A.  C.  17. 

This  writer  is  principally  known  by  his  historv  of  the  Roman  em- 
inre.  It  ori^nally  consisted  of  140  books,  of  which  only  95  are  ex- 
tant In  this  work  he  is  always  great — clear,  spirited,  bold,  and 
masterly  in  description.  The  high  rank  which  he  holds  among  his- 
torians will  probably  never  be  disputed.  He  often  copied  from  his 
oontemi>orarie8  and  predecessors,  and  especially  from  Polybius. 

2.  Ovid  was  bom  at  Sulmo.  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  43  years 
B.  C.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  bar ;  but  tnough  his  pro- 
greeB  hi  the  study  of  eloquence  was  great,  yet  nothing  could  divert 
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Tiberius  were  ineKorablew  Orid  died  in  tlie  7tb  or  8ih  year  of  his 
banishment 

The  poems  which  he  left  behind  him  have,  the  most  ofthem,  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time.  Tliey  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
elegance,  though  often  debased  by  indelicacy  of  expression.  Ovid 
every  where  paints  nature  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  Fasti,  a 
part  of  which  is  lost,  are  thought  to  be  the  best  written  of  all  his 
poems.  It  is  known  tnat  the  poems  of  Ovid  were  favourites  with  the 
great  English  bard,  John  Milton. 

8»  Tibullus  was  a  Roman  Knight  He  at  finst  engaged  in  the 
toils  of  war ;  but  dissatisfied  wiih  such  a  life,  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  ease,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  an  enervating  Ita- 
lian cUraate.  His  favorite  study  was  the  writing  of  love  verses.  In 
these  elegant  trifles  he  shewed  himself  an  accomplished  poet  Four 
books  of  elegies  are  all  that  remain  of  his  compositions.  They  are 
so  beautiful  in  language,  and  so  pure  in  sentiment,  that  Tibullus  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the.  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 

4.  Strabo  was  a  native  of  Amasia,  and  died  25  vears  A.  C.  His 
geographical  work,  divided  into  17  books,  is  the  only  composition  of 
his  remaining.  This  is  justly  considered  an  elegant,  classical,  and 
learned  work.  It  is  written  in  Greek,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  and  countries  of  the  world.  Strabo  tra- 
velled through  most  of  the  regions  he  has  described,  in  quest  of  ac- 
curate information.  Among  his  books  which  have  been  lost,  arc 
historical  commentaries. 

5.  Seneca  (Lucius  Annaeus)  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain.  He 
became  early  distinguished  for  uncommon  abilities,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar,  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  pleader ;  but  he  relinquished 
this  road  to  fame,  aud  became  a  candidate  for  public  employments. 
He  obtained  the  office  of  quaestor,  but  by  a  shameful  indiscretion, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Caligula,  he  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica.  In  five  years  he  was  recalled  by  the  empress 
Agrippina,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  which  of- 
fice he  discharged  with  honor. 

Nero  becoming  impatient  of  the  restraint,  which  his  preceptor  im- 
posed upon  his  vicious  inclinsitions,  pretended  that  Seneca  had  eon- 
spired  with  Piso  against  his  life,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Soieca  to 
acQuaint  him  that  he  must  die ;  permitting  him  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  death.  The  philosopher  received  the  mandate  with  cheaf ni- 
nes?, and  ordered  the  veins  of  las  legs  and  arms  to  be  opened.  The 
blood  however  flowed  slowly — pojson  and  Uie  warm  bath  were 
therefore  resorted  to :  but  being  without  effect,  he  was  at  last  smoth- 
ered in  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  His  death  tooK  place  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  65  A.  C. 

6.  Lucan  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  and  nephew  of  Seneca.  He 
early  went  to  Rome,  where  his  rising  talents  procured  him  the  fiivonr 
of  Nero.  He  had  the  imprudence,  however,  to  enter  into  a  poetical 
contest  with  his  imperial  patron,  and  obtaining  an  easy  victory,  m* 
might  have  been  expected,  he  ever  afterwards  was  an  object  of  the 
emperor's  hatred.    The  insults  to  which  the  poet  was  continually 
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exposed,  provoked  his  reseDtmoit  to  sach  «  degree,  thai  he  Joined 
Piso  in  his  conspu-acy  against  that  monster.  The  discovery  of  the 
plot,  of  course,  consigned  him  to  death.  He  died  a  young  man,  b»* 
mg  only  in  his  26th  year. 

Of  his  works,  his  Pharfalia  only  remains.  This  poem  odebratet 
the  wars  of  Caesar  andPompey,  and  is  unfinished.  It  has  been  va- 
riously estunated.  The  moral  grandeur  of  its  sentiments  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  but  some  think  him  more  of  an  orator  thaa 
a  poet. 

7.  Pliny  (the  elder)  was  bom  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  distinguished  in  civil  life,  as  well  in  scientific  pursuits.  To  his 
public  duties  he  attended  through  the  day,  but  the  night  he  devoted 
to  study.  He  lost  no  time  by  idleness  or  dissipation.  Every  mo- 
ment tnat  could  be  spared  from  business  was  occupied  in  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  his  mind.    He  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  Nature. 

His  work  on  Natural  History,  comprised  m  37  boofc^  is  full  oi 
fsnidition.  It  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  is  written  in  an 
interesting  and  sprightly  manner,  although  the  style  possesses  not 
the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  one  hundi^  and  sixty 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the  various  authors  whom 
he  had  read,  but  these  have  not  reached  us. 

His  love  of  knowledge  cost  him  his  Ufe.  An  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius happening  at  the  time  when  he  lay  at  Misenuro,  where  he  com- 
manded a  fleet,  he  was  induced  to  approach  the  mountain,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  observations  on  the  interesting  phenomenon. 
While  thus  occupied,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  burning  lava  which 
poured  from  tlie  volcano,  and  sufibcated  and  scorched,  he  soon  per- 
ished. This  memorable  event  happened  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

8.  Quintilian  was  a  native  of  Spain.  After  twenty  years  labo- 
rious employment  in  teaching  rhetoric,  and  in  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
Rome,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry. 
Here  he  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  to  com- 
position. His  success  as  an  author,  and  the  favoin^  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  afibrded  him  a  high  delight.  But  no  situation  is  perfect- 
ly happy— the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  filled  liim  with  almost 
inconsolaible  grief.    lie  died  dd  A.  C. 

His  Institutions,  in  12  books,  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  ora- 
tory extant.  In  this  work,  he  delineates  that  which  goes  to  constir 
lule  a  perfect  orator,  together  with  all  the  preparation  necessary. 
Tliis  work  remained  undiscovered  mitil  the  fifteenth  century. 

9.  Tacitus  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Nera  His  genius  and  talents  procured  him  the  favour  of  several 
emperors  in  succession,  and  he  was  raised  at  last  to  the  consular 
dignity.  He  was  not  destitute  of  distinction  as  an  orator,  but  he  is 
c)uefiy  known  to  mankind  as  an  historian.  A  peculiar  friendship 
existed  between  him  and  Pliny,  though  the  one  was  sternly  partial 
to  a  republican  government,  and  the  other  was  a  great  admirer  of 
imperial  power. 

Tlie  compositions  of  Tacitus  were  contained  in  thirty  bo<*8,  of 
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which  there  now  remain  only  twenty-one.  Of  these,  his  Annals  in- 
clude sixteen,  and  his  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors  five.  Taci- 
tus has  many  excellencies  of  style.  Its  most  striking  characteiistic, 
perhaps,  is  conciseness.  He  has  great  force  and  depth  of  thought 
and  is  candid  and  impartial  in  his  statements.  In  his  hiographical 
sketches,  he  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  is  his  masterpiece.  Some 
have  complained  of  him  as  being  obscure. 

10.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chxronea.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  his  native  place,  about  the  I40th  year  A.  C.  Having  travel- 
1^  in  quest  of  knowledge  through  E^pt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school,  with  great  reputation.  Trajan, 
who  admired  his  abilities,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consul, 
and  with  the  government  of  Illyricum. 

After  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  removed  from  Rome  to 
Chsronea ;  in  which  delightful  retirement,  he  composed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  works.  His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelity  are  remaik- 
able.  In  his  style,  he  is  energetic  and  animated;  though  distin- 
guished neither  for  purity  nor  elegance.  Sometimes  he  is  too  cir- 
cumstantial ;  yet,  on  tlie  whole,  he  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history. 

11.  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aquinum,  in  Italy,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  128  A.  C,  at  an  advanced  age.  lie  came  early  to  Rome, 
where  he  applied  himself  at  first  to  declamation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  writing  of  satires. 

Sixteen  of  these  pieces  are  extant  In  them,  he  is  an  animated, 
severe,  and  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  displays  also  much  humour. 
He,  however,  defeats  his  object,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  gross- 
ness  and  indecency  of  his  manner.  His  correctness  in  delineation 
is  the  result  of  experience  and  age.  He  has  been  called,  with  some 
reason  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Itoman  poets. 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  wlio.se  history  has  been  given  before,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  in  the  121st  year  of  the  christian  era,  and  died  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  His  death  was  regret- 
ted by  mankind  as  a  public  loss,  and  the  greatest  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods,  and  in  almost  every  house  his  statue  was 
found. 

His  book  of  Meditations  has  been  much  admired  by  scholars  and 
philosophers. 

13.  Tertullian  lived  at  Carthage,  and  flourished  m  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  orighially  a  pagan,  but  afterwards 
embraced  Christianity,  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  defenders.  His 
writings  evince  that  he  possessed  a  lively  imagination,  fervid  elo- 
quence, strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
style.  His  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and  his  Prescriptions,  are  the 
best  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works.  The  historian  Gibbon,  calls 
liim  the  "  stem"  Tertullian. 
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14.  Ongen  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  about  the  year  185,  and  died 
in  254,  having  been  presbyter  of  that  city.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  He 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  parts  and  learning.  He  was  endows 
with  unaffected  humility  and  modesty,  and  was  extremely  rigid  in 
following  the  christian  rules.  In  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  His  works  are  many,  and  include  a  number 
of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  different  trea- 
tises, besides  his  Hexapla.  This  last  work  first  gave  the  hint  for 
the  compilation  of  our  polyglot  Bibles.  Mosheim  calls  him  the  lu- 
minary of  the  christian  world,  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  observes,  that  he  failed  in  justness  of  judgment,  and  was  given  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy. 

15.  Cyprian  wp5  a  native  and  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  of  heathen  parents, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  a  principal  father  of 
the  church.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  charity,  he  dis- 
tributed his  goods  to  the  poor.  He  wrote  eighty-one  letters,  besides 
several  treatises,  and  rendered  his  works  valuable,  by  the  informa- 
tion he  conveys  respecting  the  discipline  ofllie  ancient  church. 

He  was  beheaded  as  a  martyr,  at  Carthage,  September  14,  258 
A^  C  Moshiem  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  the  most  eminent  abili- 
ties and  flowing  eloquence,  but  rather  too  attentive  to  the  ornaments 
jf  rhetoric. 


PERIOD  11. 

The  period  of  the  Northern  Invasions^  extending,  from  the 
Reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  306  years  A.  C.  to 
the  Extmction  of  the  Western  Empire,  476  years  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Snr.  1.  The  empire  of  Rome,  as  lias  already  appeared, 
hatl  Ixien  for  several  years  under  the  sway  of  a  number 
of  masters,  on  all  of  whom  the  burden  of  government 
e<|iiHlly  devolved.  At  the  time  when  Constantine  was  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  306  A.  C.  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
Constantius,  the  two  Cpesars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  had 
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Constanline  has  been  styled  the  first  christian  emperor. 
•  Whatever  may  have  been  his  real  character,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  he  stopped  the  persecutions  of  the 
christians — ^that  he  publicly  favoured  Christianity — defend- 
ed it  against  its  enemies,  and  tolerated  the  profession  of  it  in  the 
empire.  Indeed,  under  his  auspices  it  became  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  that  great  change  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment took  place,  which,  from  a  persecuting,  made  it  a  protect- 
ing power.  For  the  influence  which  Christianity  exerted 
over  the  public  conduct  of  this  emperor,  a  cause  has  been  as- 
signed, possessing  a  miraculous  character,  viz. :  his  seeing  a 
pillar  of  light  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bearing 
the  inscription — "  By  this  conquer." 

Whether  this  were  a  real  sight,  or  a  mere  imagination,  it  is 
asserted  in  the  records  of  the  times,  as  an  undoubted  fact ; 
and  if  it  were  such,  wc  may  readily  account  for  the  part 
which  Constantine  acted,  even  should  we  be  forced  to  doubt 
the  integrity  of  his  religious  principles. 

§  The  first  exploits  of  Constantiiie  were  directed  against  the  Franks, 
who  had  tlien  overrun  Gaul.  It  was  in  311  or  312,  when  he  was 
marching  agamst  Maxenlius,  and  reflecting  on  the  mutability  of  the 
world,  and  the  opinions  which  then  divided  the  altention  of  man- 
kind, that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  light  mentioned  above.  This  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  night,  Jesus  ChriBl 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  with  ihe  same  sign. 

In  consequence  of  these  appearances,  the  emperor  caused  a  royai 
standard  to  be  made,  bearing  a  figure  similar  to  that  he  had  seen, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  be  carried  before  him  in  his  wars. 
Soon  espousing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  entered  Italy,  and  nd- 
vaucing  towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  attacked  and  defeated  Max- 
entius,  who.  in  attempting  an  escape,  was  drowned  in  tlic  Tiber. 
The  next  day  Constantine  was  received  into  the  city  as  a  deliverer. 

In  314,  a  war  was  kindled  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  but 
it  soon  ended  in  a  peace.  Nine  years  afterwards,  hostilities  broke 
out  again,  when  Licinius  after  two  defeats  was  obliged  to  abdicate; 
leaving  the  government  to  Constantine  alone. 

2.  The  administration  of  Constantine  varied  very  much, 
in  the  dilFerent  periods  of  his  life.  It  was  fur  more  com- 
mendable at  the  beginning,  than  it  at  length  became.  His 
natural  temper  was  severe  and  cruel,  anci  the  latter  part  ol 
his  reign  was  marked  by  several  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  and 
sanguinary  rigour.  In  protecting  and  countenancing  the 
Christian  religion  he  deserves  our  approbation,  although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  brought  it  uUo  too  close  an  al 
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Hance  with  the  ciyil  power,  to  consist  with  its  highest  pros- 
perity. 

J)  llie  character  of  Constantine  has  been  the  subject  of  extravagant 
ogYy  or  violent  censure,  according  as  friends  or  foes  have  been 
concerned  in  drawing  it  We  shall  do  well  perhaps  to  strike  the 
balance  between  the  different  representations— the  prejudices  of  the 
cotemporary  pagans  against  it  we  should  little  regard,  nor  should 
we  think  too  much  of  the  panegyric  which  was  resorted  to  for  ita 
vindication,  by  the  professed  Christians  of  his  day.  It  was  a  highly 
mixed  character  which  he  possessed. 

This  emperor  was  the  author  of  an  essential  change  in  the 
Roman  affairs,  in  another  respect  besides  that  of  reUgion.  In 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  affected  its  condition  during  the  remainder  of  its  ex- 
istence. This  step  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  decay- 
ing fabric  His  motives  in  this  project  cannot  be  accurately 
determined — whether  tliey  had  reference  to  ideas  of  policy 
and  advantage,  or  purely  to  resentment  on  account  of  affronts 
received  at  Rome.  Whatever  they  were,  his  own  reputation 
and  the  public  interests  were  injured. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
was  at  length  fatal.  After  the  government  was  apportioned 
among  the  emperor's  sons,  there  was  such  a  division  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  that  the  northern  barbarians,  who 
fought  with  superior  numbers,  and  had  been  hitherto  re- 
pulsed, now  began  to  prevail  and  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  Constantine  died  at 
Nicomedia,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third 
of  his  age. 

6  The  new  seat  of  empire  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
following  maimer :— Constantine  had  made  choice  of  a  situation  at 
Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  seems,  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plot,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over  to  Byzantium, 
a  city  which  lay  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphonis. 
Here,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  expnedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire ; 
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3.  The  Roman  world  bad  long  been  compoeed  of  discord 
ant  parts,  and  the  work  of  corruption  and  dissolution  was  at 
tbis  time  making  a  rapid  progress.  Tbe  immense  mass  waa 
kept  together  for  a  period  longer,  only  by  the  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  despotism.  The  fabric  naturally  tottered  to  its  fall, 
when  the  Pagan  princi{des  of  religion,  which  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  its  foundation,  were  removed.  The  arm  d 
power  then  supplied  the  props  that  upheld  it,  and  this,  more 
emphatically  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 

J  The  Roman  armies  at  this  era,  were  debased  by  the  intermixture 
of  Sc3rthians,  Goths,  Germans,  and  other  barbarous  tribes ;  and  Conr 
stantine,  from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  6000  and 
upwards,  to  1000  or  1500. 

4.  Before  his  death,  Constantine  had  settled  the  empire  on 
five  princes — his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  sons  were 
Constantine  II.,  Constans,  and  Constantius  II.  The  nephews, 
who  were  Caesars,  were  named  Dalmatius,  and  Annibaiianus* 
Their  sovereignty  commmenced  337  A.  C. 

Immediately  upon  the  accession  of  these  princes,  Con- 
stantius contrived  to  destroy  the  two  Caesars,  with  five  others 
of  his  cousins  and  two  of  his  uncles.  Soon  after  this,  Con- 
stantine entered  into  a  contention  with  Constans,  and  was 
killed ;  and  Constans  in  a  few  years  perished  in  attempting 
^  to  quell  a  revolt  among  his  subjects.  Constantius,  therefore, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  He  reigned 
twenty-four  years  in  misfortune  and  dishonour. 

§  Domestic  broils,  and  insurrections  of  the  troops,  had  left  the  west- 
em  frontiers  of  the  empire  exposed  to  the  barbarians.  The  Franks, 
Saxons,  AJemanni,  and  Sarmatians  had  devastated  the  fine  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persians  had  kept  up  a  succession  of  wars  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  At  first  Constantius  obliged  the  Persians  to 
retire ;  but  he  was  afterwards  overcome  in  nine  signal  battles. 

His  cousin  Julian,  he  created  Caesar,  but  afterwards  regarding  him 
with  jealousy,  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Con- 
stantius marched  against  him.  but  died  on  the  road.  He  had  reach- 
ed his  45th  year.  In  person  he  was  diminutive,  but  capable  of 
exertion  when  occasion  required ;  he  was  tempcrate,but  extremely 
uxorious ;  and  in  a  word,  inherited  the  defects  without  the  abilities 
of  his  father.  He  was  much  engaged  in  theological  controversy, 
but  his  religious  principles  or  character  cannot  inspire  us  with  any 
great  respect 

5.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  apostate,  on  account  of  his 
reLipsing  into  paganism  from  a  Christian  education,  was 
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acknowledged  by  the  senate,  361  A.  C,  His  army  had  pre* 
vknisly  proclaimed  him  emperor,  much  against  his  wiD  ;  but 
the  insult  he  received  from  Constantius,  who  exacted  submis- 
sion to  himself  as  the  supreme  head,  determined  him  to  assert 
his  claims  by  force  of  arms.  After  due  preparation  and 
vigorous  efforts,  he  was  happily  released  from  this  necessity, 
i)y  the  death  of  Constantius. 

Julian  had  already  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms 
by  repressing  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  nol 
without  several  noble  traits,  and  was  fitted  by  knowledge  ana 
energy  to  govern  a  great  people.  His  enmity  against  the 
holy  religion  of  Jesus,  was  deservedly  his  greatest  defect. 
To  tliis  he  added  bigotry  in  favour  of  paganism,  supersti- 
tion, and  no  small  share  of  a  foolish  credulity.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  studies  of  magic  and  astrology. 

He  immediately  began  the  reformation  of  abuses  of  various 
kinds,  but  declared  in  favour  of  paganism,  re-opened  the  tem- 
ples, and  without  directly  persecuting,  did  much  to  injure 
Christians  and  their  cause.  In  363,  he  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  certain  miraculous  appearances, 
it  is  said,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  During  the 
eame  year,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  while  pursuing  a  vic- 
torious course,  and  in  a  successful  engagement,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  had  reigned  but  three  years,  and  lived 
thirty-one. 

§  The  cunning  and  the  malif  e  of  Julian,  appeared,  in  treating  the 
Christians  with  contempt.  He  removed  ihem,  as  visionaries,  from 
all  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refused  them  tlie  benefit  of 
the  laws  to  decide  their  differences,  because  their  religion  forbade 
a  contentious  spirit ;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  as  this  would  subject  them  to  the  perusal  of  pagan 
authors. 
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on  the  immOTtality  of  the  soul— he  expressed  his  expectation  of 
being  unitai  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars,*  which  was  one  of 
his  astrological  vagaries,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  indicating 
the  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

His  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  made  with  a 
view  to  furnish  a  specious  argument  against  prophecy,  and  of  course 
the  truth  of  revelation.  The  prodigies  on  the  occasion,  which  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  work,  are  attested  by  contemporary  writers, 
such  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Gregory  Naziar-zen.  This 
article  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  But  whether 
Ve  allow  or  not  that  the  prodigies,  such  as  earthquakes  and  balls  of 
'  fire,  happened,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  workmen  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  commenced  work,  it  is  evident  that  something  prevented 
the  work,  for  the  temple  was  never  rebuilt,  and  thus  our  Saviour's 

Srophecy  remains  as  yet  unsuspected.    "  Jerusalem  is  to  be  trodden 
own  of  the  Gentil^  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  fulfilled." 

6.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  Constantius  Clorus 
became  extinct,  and  the  Roman  world  was  without  a  head, 
and  without  an  heir.  In  this  situation,  the  army  finally  fixed 
on  Jovian,  a  Pannonian,  and  the  emperor's  first  domestic,  as 
his  successor,  363  A.  C.  Jovian  made  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, by  the  cession  of  five  provinces ;  for  on  Julian's  death 
the  army  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  by 
such  a  sacrifice  only  could  he  save  it  and  himself. 

This  emperor  applied  himself  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  reversed 
the  edicts  of  Julian  respecting  Christianity.  His  reign,  which 
continued  pnly  seven  months,  was  mild  and  equitable.  He 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

§  While  Jovian  was  on  his  march  to  secure  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, his  wife  with  an  imperial  train  hastened  to  meet  him,  car- 
rying  with  her  their  infant  son.  The  moment  of  embracing  hei 
huslmnd  seemed  to  be  at  hand :  but  the  distressing  news  of  his  death 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  her,  most  cruelly  disap- 
pointed her  hopes.  He  had  died  the  night  before,  as  some  report,  by 
suffocation  from  the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

7.  Valentinian  I.,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  army,  364  A.  C.  One  month  after,  he  asso- 
ciated his  brother  Valens,  in  the  empire,  and  gave  him  the 
eastern  provinces.  From  this  period,  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire into  Eastern  and  Western,  became  fixed  and  permanent 

*  This  was  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato^  whirh 
fecms  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conscious  immortality. 
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The  empire^Ll^o^^^^'^^'j  w^  still  considered  as  one  l>ody.  On 
the  East,  the  Persians  were  making  inroads.  The  West 
was  continually  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
tatter  were  repelled  l)y  the  emperor  in  many  successful  bat- 
tles. He  favoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  domestic 
administration  was  equitable  and  wise.  His  temper,  liowe- 
ver,  was  violent.  He  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Ale- 
manni,  367  A.  C. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  against  whom  he  had  last  taken 
arras,  had  provoked  him  beyond  all  endurance,  so  that  when  their 
ambassadors  came  to  sue  for  mercy,  his  anger  was  raised  to  such  a 
height,  and  his  tones  and  gestures  were  so  violent,  that  he  ruptured 
a  blood  vessel,  arid  expired  on  the  spot. 

In  the  East,  Valens  held  a  weak  and  inefficient  sceptre. 
Engaged  in  the  Arian  heresy  which  he  favoured,  he  threw 
tlie  provinces  into  confusion  and  contention,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposed  his  dominions  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
who  came  under  the  profession  of  friends  and  allies.  lie 
died  in  378  A.  C. 

These  were  the  Goths  who  cmigraiec!  from  Scandinavia, 
and  who,  together  with  several  other  barbarous  ncations,  will 
soon  be  described  in  this  account  of  the  Roman  empire,  since 
tliey  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  destiny. 

§  In  376,  Valens  permitted  vast  hordes  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  to  settle  in  'fhrace.  Here, 
however,  they  soon  plundered  the  very  country  conceded  to  them  as 
an  asylum.  The  emperor  hastened  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  famous  battle  of  Adrianople,  two  thirds  of  Lis  army 
having  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Being  himself  wounded,  he  was  carried  into  a  cottage,  where  on 
the  same  day  he  was  burnt  alive  by  the  barbarians,  who  set  fire  to 
the  cottngej  without  knowing  that  it  contained  the  emperor  of  the 
Kast. 

8.   Gratian,    a  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  his  father, 
367  A.  C  He  soon  became  possessor  of  the  whole  empire,  by 
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the  gods,  A  general  dissatisfaction  ensued,  and  Maximus,  who 
commanded  in  Britain,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things^  cau- 
sed himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Gratian  marching  into  Gaul 
to  oppose  him,  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  371 
A.C. 

9.  Yolentiniqii  II.  was  the  successor  of  his  bi  other  Gra- 
tian. Being  dispossessed  by  Maximus,  he  took  refuge  with 
Theodosius,  who  was  then  reigning  in  the  East,  and  who 
restored  him  to  the  tlirone.  From  that  time  he  ruled  with 
justice.  After  wearing  the  crown  for  several  years,  he  was 
strangled  by  a  Gaul  named  Arbogastns,  who  had  assumed 
an  authority  over  his  sovereign,  392  A.  C.  The  tyrant  Eu- 
genius,  whom  the  Gaul  caused  to  be  proclaimed  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius. 

10.  In  the  East,  after  the  death  of  Valens,  Theodosiit? 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  379  A.  C.  He  was  deservedly  sur- 
named  the  Great.  The  barbarians  he  repelled  with  success, 
and  he  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people  by  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws.  It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Christianity  obtain- 
ed the  entire  ascendency  over  paganism,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  people. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.,  the  whole  empire  came 
into  possession  of  Theodosius ;  and  he  was  the  last  who  reign- 
ed over  both  the  East  and  West.  Previously  to  his  decease, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  assigning  thfc 
West  to  Honorius,  and  the  East  to  Arcadius.  From  tliis 
era  they  became  two  distinct  empires,  and  will  be  treated  of 
separately. 

6  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Count  Tlicodosiuf?,  a  yery 
able  general,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Gratian.  To 
atone  for  liis  injustice,  Gratian  chose  the  Count's  j»on  as  his  colleagne, 
and  gave  him  the  East  for  his  f>ortion.  A  few  days  after  his  elec- 
tion, he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Goths,  whb  immediately 
sued  for  peace. 

In  the  year  390,  Theodosius  cruelly  punished  the  inhabitants  of 
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homage,  was  Amphilochius^  bisLop  of  Icemimu  He^  howeveri  ap< 
pioached  Theodosius  alone  with  reverence,  the  son  he  accosted  with 
familiarity. 

l^e  monarch,  oflended  by  the  conduct  of  the  bishop,  gave  orders 
that  he  should  bo  thrust  fh>m  his  presence;  but  while  the  guards 
were  engaged  in  this  act,  the  good  bi^op  exclaimed,  "Such  is  the 
treatment,  O  emperor !  which  the  king  of  heaven  has  prepared  for 
thoae  impious  men  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  co-equal  dignity  of  his  divine  Son." 

This  declaration  had  the  effect  of  propitiating  the  emperor,  and 
fixing  his  mind  more  strongly  than  before,  in  the  faith, 

11.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  become  excessively 
weakened  by  its  unwieldly  extent,  and  had  already  sufiered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  its  barbarous  neighbours.  It 
was,  however,  destined  to  suffer  far  more  in  the  end,  from  the 
tast  named  source.  Its  separation  into  two  empires,  favoured 
the  projects  of  the  barbarians,  who,  from  this  period,  poured  in 
like  a  torrent  upon  these  cultivated  regions.  The  Western 
empire  in  a  few  years  was  completely  overwhelmed. 

A  short  account  of  the  barbarous  nations^  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  this  tragedy,  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this 
place. 

The  Huns  were  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  at  first  in- 
habiting the  vast  deserts  which  border  China  on  the  north. 
A  part  of  them,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  civil  wars,-  retired  to  the 
westward,  and  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Ural. 

§  From  thence,  376  A.  C,  advancing  towards  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(sea  of  Asof )  under  Balamir,  their  chief,  they  subdued  the  Alains, 
and  forced  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  join 
them ;  the  remainder  they  put  to  death.  With  this  accession  of 
strength  and  numbers,  they  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths  and  Vjsogoths, 
and  having  driven  them  away  from  their  country,  took  possession 
of  it  themselves.  This  was  a  region  extending  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Danube.  Their  subsequent  history,  we  shall  find  identified  with 
the  Roman  affairs. 

The  Alains  inhabited  the  north  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Under 
the  first  emperors,  they  several  times  invaded  the  frontier 
provinces. 

§  Those  of  them  who  escaped  the  arms  of  the  Huns,  pushod  theii 
way  towards  Pannonia,  whence  advancing  still  further  to  the  west, 
they  united  with  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  and  continuing  their 
migrations,  they  finally  settled  in  Lusitania,  now  Portugal,  where  in 
477,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Visogoths. 
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Tbe  Yandali  issued  from  Soandiimvia,  now  Sweden,  and 
oroesiiig  the  Baltic,  first  settled  in  a  part  of  Germany.  On 
account  of  increasing  numbers,  they  again  emigrated,  and 
taking  their  courbe  eastward,  poss^sed  themselves  of  the 
country  towards  the  Tanais,  whence  they  made  several  in- 
cursions upon  (he  Roman  provinces. 

§  They  at  length  formed  a  junction  with  the  Suevi  and  Alains,  and 
inarched  into  Spain,  a  part  of  which  they  settled,  and  called  after  their 
name,  Vandalusia  or  Andalusia.  Their  history  downward,  is  pursued 
in  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  Goths  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  first 
settled  in  Pomerania,  whence  advancing  towards  the  east, 
they  took  up  their  abode  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Maeotis. 
Here  they  were  divided  into  Visogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  West, 
and  Ostrogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  Bast. 

§  Being  overcome  by  the  Huns,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
last  settlmnent,  and  a  part  of  them  took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where 
they  remained  till  they  formed  the  ne^v  kingdom  of  Italy,  hereaAer 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  Heruli  also,  oriinnated  in  Scandinavia.  They  first  emi- 
grated towards  the  East,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Maeotis.     They  afterward  returned  towards  the  West. 

§  It  is  said  that  coming  to  the  ocean,  they  embarked  for  Tliule,  one 
of  the  Shetland  islands,  or,  as  others  suppose,  what  is  now  called 
Iceland,  where  they  finally  settled.  As  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  was  a  chief  of  the  Henill. 

The  Gepidas  were  another  Scanduiavian  tribe.  They 
first  planted  themselves  on  the  Vistula,  whence  they  advan- 
ced east  towards  the  Tanais. 

§  Here  being  subdued  by  Attila,  the  Hun,  they  served  under  him 
in  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Upon  his  death,  they  shook  off  the  yc^e. 
They  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards. 

The  Suevi  were  a  warlike  nation  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Berlin  is  now  situated.  They  were 
great  wanderers,  and  oflen  changed  their  habitations. 

§  In  406,  they  entered  Gaul  with  the  Alains  and  Vandals,  with 
whom  they  paraed  into  Spam,  in  a  part  of  which  they  established  a 
monarchy.    This  was  aHerwards  destroyed  by  the  Visogoths. 

The  Burgundians  first  inhabited  what  now  constitutes  tlie 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  From  this  country  they  were  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  Gepidse.  They  frequently  crossed  the  Rhiiiei 
and  invaded  Gaul,  and  brought  trouble  on  the  empire. 

There  were  other  minor  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  which  no 
particular  accoimt  need  be  here  given.     They  were  such'  as 
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the  ^Igari,  Aletnanni,  Yenedi)  Ac.  Other  rude  natioiur  also, 
who  followed  In  the  train  of  these  conquerors,  will  be  noticed 
at  the  psoper  time. 

12.  In  the  Western  Empire,  Honorius,  who  held  the  sceptre 
by  the  appointment  of  his  Either,  Theodosius,  proved  him- 
self a  degenerate  son.  Stilicho,  a  iiunous  warrior,  had  been 
appointed  guardian  or  minister  to  Honorius,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  min- 
ister, and  n6t  at  ail  to  th^  merits  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  were  repelled  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  penetrated  into  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  Pollentia,  403  A.  C.  But  tliis 
able  general,  having,  through  the  baseness  of  the  emperor, 
been  afterwards  beheaded,  40S  A.  C,  Alaric  again  advanced 
and  beseiged  Rome.  The  promise  of  a  lai^e  sum  of  gold 
delayed  his  purposes  of  vengeance.  As,  however,  it  was  ne- 
ver fulfilled,  Alaric  took  the  city,  and  committed  some  part  of 
jt  to  the  flames,  410  A.  0. 

The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  multitudes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  massacred.  During  the  space  of  more  than  six 
hundred  years,  Rome  had  not  been  violated  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  even  long  before,  as  well  as  during 
thaX  period,  her  power  had  been  feared  abroad. 

§  The  weakness  of  Honorius,  among  other  causes,  encouraged  the 
attach  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  emph-e.  From  the  wilds  of  Scan- 
dinavia, that  northern  hive,  as  it  has  been  fitly  ealled,  as  well  as  from 
the  east,  they  issued  in  almost  incredible* numbers.  Previously  to 
their  descent  upon  Italy,  the  Goths,  imder  Alaric,  had  spread  their 
devastations  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  eastern  capital,  and  through 
the  classic  fields  of  Greece. 

Stilicho  made  a  stand  against  the  invaders.  While  they  beseiged 
AsUy  where  the  forces  of  Honorius  had  taken  refuge,  Stilicho  cut 
his  way  throuffh  the  Gothic  camp  imder  the  walls  of  that  place,  and 
thus  rescued  the  emperor.  The  Goths  afterwards  pitching  their 
carap  in  the  vicmity  of  Pollentia,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Stilicho, 
and  several  thousands  of  them  were  slam.  Among  the  captives  was 
the  wife  of  Alanc,  who  was  compeUsd  to  implore  the  ctemenoy  of 
chfi  victor.    The  Ctoths.  however,  were  but  nartiallv  checked  in  cou- 
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of  Gotbs  pouring  down  upon  Oennany,  forced  the  natkms  whom 

ihey  dispossessed,  to  fall  upon  Italy.  These  joined  their  arms  to 
those  of  Alaric,  who  made  an  attack  on  Rome. 

He  met  with  success;  and  this  great  city,  which  htid  so  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  world,  was  sacked,  plundered  and  partially  burnt, 
4i0  A.  C,  by  the  sava^  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scjrthia.  The  p(mu- 
lation  of  Rome,  at  this  time,  might  amount  to  1,200,000  men ;  but 
the  nobles  were  wholly  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  the 
populace  had  become  exceedingly  debased,  by  the  manumission  of 
slaves  or  the  influx  of  foreigners.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
the  shadow  of  their  ancestors  in  bravery  and  spirit  Hence  the  suc- 
cess of  the  arms  of  the  barbarian. 

The  catastrophe  which  Rome  experienced,  was  hastened  also  by 
famine.  War  bad  prevented  tlie  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
ports  being  blocked  up,  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities— human  flesh  was  publicly  sold. 

Treachery  completed  the  work.  The  Salarian  gate  was  opened 
at  midnight,  by  some  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  the  enemy 
rushed  in.  The  scene  was  dreadful ;  for  although  the  conqueror,  in 
his  magnanimity  had  given  orders  that  none  except  the  armed 
should  be  killed,  great  numbers  of  citizens  were  put  to  death,  and 
larger  numbers  still,  were  reduced  from  aflluence  to  want  and  cap 
tivity.  Though  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  though; 
that  few,  comparatively,  of  its  magnificent  edifices  were  destroyed. 

Alaric  now  prepared  to  invade  Sicily  and  Africa,  but 
death  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness.  Honorius,  instead  of  improving 
thb  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  provinces,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Ataulfus,  Alaric's  successor,  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  sister,  Placidia,  and  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain. 
By  these  and  other  acts,  Honorius  suffered  the  empire,  by 
degrees,  to  pass  from  the  dominidn  of  the  Romans.  Ho 
norlus  continued  to  reign  till  the  year  422. 

13.  Yalentinian  III.  was  crowned  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Honorius,  424  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Constan- 
tius,  a  general  of  Honorius,  and  during  seven  months,  an  as- 
sociate with  him  in  the  government.  In  439,  the  emperor 
*06t  his  dominions  in  Africa,  by  the  revolt  of  Count  Boni&ce| 
who  delivered  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  Vandals. 

$  Aetius,  a  general  of  Yalentinian,  being  jealous  of  Boniface,  by 
means  of  his  artifices  drew  the  latter  into  a  revolt,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  the  empire  to  punish  him  on  this  account 
Boniface  defeated  the  first  army  that  was  sent  against  him ;  but  dis- 
trusting his  strength  to  cope  singly  with  his  enemies,  he  was  in- 
duced to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Geiiseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  The 
measure,  however,  was  ruinous  to  his  cause. 
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Th/e  Vandal  having  ihus  obtained  a  footing  in  Africa,  which  he 
creatiy  desired,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  afterwards,  by  the  offer  €i 
brge  sums  of  money,  to  retreat  Althoup[h  the  compact  between 
the  two  generals  was,  that  they  should  divide  Africa  between  them, 
Gensedc  occupied  the  whole  country,  except  three  cities,  and  these 
he  soon  took. 

Shutting  up  Boniface  in  Carthage,  he  compelled  him,  at  the  ex 
piration  of  a  year,  to  surrender;  and  the  Roman  goieral  experienced 
(he  mortification  of  beholding  all  Africa,  which  he  had  once  saved, 
ravaged  in  the  most  wanton  manner  by  the  barbarians  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  invited.  The  kingdcm  which  Genseric  thus  establish-^ 
ed,  did  not  last  quite  a  century. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  empire  were  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  by  Aetius.  The  Hans,  at  this 
time,  had  l^un  to  make  their  ravages  in  the  empire.  Under 
Attila,  their  leader,  in  446,  they  first  overran  Illyricun^ 
Tiirace,  Dacia,  and  Meesia,  and  laid  the  Romans  under  tribute. 
Soon  afterwards,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  Attila  in- 
vaded Qaul,  and  threat^ied  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire. The  forces  of  the  Romans,  under  Aetius,  met  him  in 
battle,  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  and  defeating  him,  with  the 
\osa  of  160,000  men,  checked  his  progress  for  a  time. 

Not  long  after,  however,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  Valentin- 
ian  being  shut  up  in  Rome,  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarian, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  Attila  dying  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  the  empire  of  the  West  was 
saved  from  immediate  destruction. 

§  The  march  of  the  Huns  was  extremely  desolating.  To  their 
leader,  Attila,  the  victims  of  his  ambition  have  given  the  expressive 
appellation  of  "  The  Scourge  of  God."  He  first  mvaded  the  East, 
which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure;  its  emperor,  Theodosius,  being  dis- 
posed rather  to  conciliate  his  favour  by  a  tribute,  than  to  attempt 
his  expulsion  by  force  of  arms.  Disdaining  so  mean  spirited  an 
enemy,  he  turned  to  the  West ;  where  his  appearance  has  already 
been  described.     His  body  was  secretly  buried,  enclosed  in  three 
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the  widow  of  his  paedeoeaBor,  to  whom  he  impnideiitly  le- 
veaied  his  guilt  in  the  assassiiialion  of  the  empmir.  To  re- 
venge this  deed,  she  called  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric. 
king  of  the  Taudals.  Upon  his  arrival,  Maximus  fled,  but 
he  met  the  vengeance  of  nis  people,  who  stoned  him  to  death, 
on  acc<HiiiU  pf  his  eowardice* 

§  Afaxtmus  was  a  Roman  senator  of  the  Ancian  funily,  and  was  in^ 
citod  to  the  destruction  of  Valentinian,  by  the  dishonour  which  thf 
latter  had  cast  upon  his  wife.  However  respectable  Maximus  was 
in  priieate  life,  his  abttkies  were  inadequate  to  stay  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  been  longer  continued. 

Badoxia  had  reason  to  repent  of  her  imprudence.  The 
call  upon  Geiraeric  for  aid,  well  comported  with  his  private^ 
sinister  aims.  After  he  had  landed  in  Italy,  with  an  army 
of  Moors  and  Yandals,  he  took  Rome,  delivered  it  up  to  pil: 
lage  daring  several  days,  destroyed  many  of  the  monument? 
of  ancient  genius,  and  conveyed  the  empress  and  her  two 
daughters  back  with  him  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 

16.  Prom  the  death  of  Maximus,  456  A.  C.  there  was  a 
succession  of  eight  emperors,  during  twenty  .years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  empire  ter- 
minated. Little  more  than  their  names  can  be  mentioned 
below. 

JAvitus  was  aclmowledged  in  Gaul  by  his  troops.  Having  crea- 
Ricimer,  a  Roman  senator,  general  of  his  armies,  the  latter  soon 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  agdnst  his  benefactor ;  and  Avitus,  at  first 
arrested  and  deposed,  at  la^  died  while  on  the  road  to  Italy,  457 
A.  C.  Ricimer,  though  an  able  commander,  was  a  savage  and  tur- 
bulent demagogue. 

Majorian  was  proclaimed  after  the  deposition  of  Avitus.  He 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  Kin^om  of  the  Vandals 
in  Africa.  This  emptor  published  several  wise  laws  for  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  wisdom 
and  virtue,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  deposed  and  slew 
him,  461  A.  C. 

Severus  III.  was  created  emperor  by  Ricimer,  who  governed  un- 
der his  name.  Ricimer,  after  the  expiration  of  four  3reara,  found  it 
convenient  to  poison  the  nominal  master  of  himself  and  the  empire. 

Athemius  was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  united  suffiniges  of 
the  seuate,  tlie  army,  and  the  people,  in  467.  To  attach  Ricimer  to 
his  interest,  who  was  become  extremely  formidable,  he  gave  him, 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ricimer,  however,  soon  having  a  dif- 
ference with  his  father-in-law,  b^ieged  and  pillaged  Rome.  Du- 
ring this  transaction  the  emperor  was  murdered. 

Olvbrius,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  by  Leo,  emperor  of  tbi» 
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fiwt,  to  proteet  Athemhis  against  RidiDer,  was  seduced  by  the  lat- 
ter and  proclaimed  emperor,  but  died  three  months  aftm*.  472L 

Gljrceros,  an  obscure  soloier,  &youred  by  a  Burgundian  prince, 
assumed  the  title  of  emperiMr  at  Ravenna;  but  Leo  had  conferred  it 
on  Jiilina  Nepos,  who  took  Glycerus  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
consecrated  bishop  of  Salona,  473. 

Julius  Nepos  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  474.  The  next  year,  Ores- 
tea,  aPannonian,  whom  he  sent  into  Gaul,  revolted,  and  besieged  the 
emperor  in  Ravenna.  Nepos  escape  A  into  Dalmatia,  where  at  tl^ 
end  of  five  years  he  was  assassinated. 

Augustulus  son  of  Orestes  was  made  emperor  by  his  father. 
After  a  reign  of  eleven  months,  he  waftaken  prisoner  by  Odoacer 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  sent  into  Campania,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  station. 

t6.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  after  its  final  separation  from 
the  West,  in  the  tune  of  Theodosius,  395  A.  C,  there  were 
transactions  which  deserve  our  notice.  Theodosius,  as  we 
have  seen,  assigned  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius.  This 
prince  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  proved  to  be 
both  weak  and  dissolute.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  favourites,  and  at  length  by  Eudoxia,  his  empress,  who 
made  it  her  great  object  to  plunder  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
17.  Thedosius  II.  son  of  Arcadius,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire 408.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  prince  of 
mild  disposition,  and  piety  of  conduct,  but  otherwise  desti- 
tute of  those  qualities  that  are  essential  to  a  soveieign.  But 
his  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  genius  and  address  of 
nis  sister,  Pulcheria,  who  aided  in  the  administration  of  the 
the  government.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  invasions  of  the  Bajrbarians. 

§  Pulcheria,  whose  talents  for  government  were  extraordinary, 
sought  to  strengthen  her  influence  and  power,  by  securing  for  her 
brother  a  companion  in  marriage,  who,  as  she  noped,  would  ever  be 
grateful  to  her  benefactress.  The  person  on  whom  her  choice,  as 
well  as  that  of  Theodosius,  fell,  was  the  beautiful  and  learned  Aths- 
nais. 

Chance  had  ma«1e  her  known  to  Pulcheria.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  had  taken  the  ^eatest  care  of  her 
education.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  her  entire  accomplishment 
in  every  respect,  that  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  he  left  his 
two  sons  the  whole  of  it,  except  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with 
the  declaration  that  **  her  own  good  fortune  would  be  sufficient  for 
her." 

With  a  view  to  obtain  her  just  share  of  the  inheritance  from  her 
brothers,  after  she  had  tried  the  forms  of  law  in  vain,  the  Athenian 
maiden  came  to  claim  the  interference  and  protection  of  Pulcheria, 
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utOoiuikantinople.  Her  sense  ttid  merit  highly  plbased  tiiefMaetfi^ 
and  In  connection  with  her  charms,  won  the  heart  of  Theodoshn. 
hi  431  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  Inptised  by  the  name  of 
Endocia,  and  the  same  year  was  miited  to  the  emperor  in  marriage. 
She  treated  her  brofh^s  with  singular  magnanitnity,  raising  them 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  praefects,  and  thongh  she  at  length  loit 
the  affections  of  Theodosins  on  an  imputation  of  infidelity,  and 
iiose  to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  she  ever  protested  that  she  was  whoDy 
nnocent.  She  died  about  460,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

18.  Marcian,  a  natiw  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  throne 
by  Piilcheria  450,  whose  hand  also  he  received  in  marriage. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  departed  this  life,  while  pre- 
paring for  a  war  against  Genseric,  king^of  the  Vandals. 

§  Marcian  possessed  some  emment  qualities,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
reply  to  Attila  when  the  latter  claimed  the  annual  tribute,  consented 
to  by  Theodosius.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  gold  for  my  friends,  and 
iron  for  my  enemies." 

19.  Leo  I.,  also  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  em- 
pire on  the  death  of  Marcian  457  A.  C.  He  reigned  till 
nearly  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire. 
He  had  some  domestic  enemies,  who  gave  him  trouble;  though 
he  finally  crushed  Asper,  through  whose  influence  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  tlirone,  and  who  at  length  revolted  against 
his  master.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  domi- 
nions were  much  ravaged  by  the  Gollis.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  474  A.  C. 

§  I^co  1st  has  been  greatly  praised  by  some  historians,  and  cen- 
sured by  others.  An  instance  of  his  temperate  firmness  in  resisting 
the  oppression  of  his  pat-on  Asper,  is  recorded  as  follows: — 

Asper  had  presumed  to  reproach  him  with  a  breach  of  promise, 
in  regard  to  a  certain  appointment  "  It  is  not  proper,"  said  he,  in* 
solently  shaking  the  purple,  "  that  the  man  who  is  invested  with 
this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood."  "  Nor  is  it  proper,'* 
retorted  Leo,  "  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  own 
Judgment  and  the  public  interest,  to  the  pleasure  of  a  subject" 

PERSU. 

20.  Of  Persia,  during  this  period,  we  have  only  to  say  in 
general,  that  it  was  governed  successively  by  eight  princes,  of 
whom  Sapores  H.  was  the  most  distinguished  ;  that  nt  the 
beginning,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  tlie  na- 
tion warred  against  the  Romans ;  but  that  through  tl\e  inter- 
mediate space,  the  most  profound  peace  subsisted  between  the 
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two  powers.  A  few  particulars  respeeiing  some  of  the  Per- 
sian sovereigns,  will  appear  below. 

{Sapores.  U^  who  was  crowned  before  his  bfath,  in  the  per^n  of 
his  mother,  began  to  pereecate  the  Christians  of  his  domfaiiotis  in  ^26. 
In  a  few  years  after,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  five  provinces 
yielded  by  his  grandfather,  Narses.  to  the  Romiins,  bntWto  tdirfbiy 
defeated  by  Constantius.  After  this  event,  he  gidned  a  eel^ratod 
battle  at  Sirigate,  in  Mesopotamia,  andtook  several  cities. 

In  the  war  with  Julian,  m  8o3,  he  was  pursued  ini6  the  verjr 
heart  of  his  dominions,  but  was  d^vered  by  the  death  of  tiiat  etii- 
peror.  He  died  in  380,  after  a  reign  of  seventy  years.  His  charae- 
ter  was  a  compound  of  pride  and  ferocity.  He  cm^y  persecute 
the  Christians,  during  forty  years. 

Sepores  III.,  was  a  wise  prince ;  he  lived  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  died  lamented.  Under  Isdigartes  I.,  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  commenced,  which  continual  fifty  yeani,  during  his  teigh 
and  that  of  some  of  his  successors. 

•      CHINA. 

21.  During  this  period,  the  seventh  dynasty  of  tbe  empe- 
rors of  China  terminated;  as  also  the  eighth,  a  little  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  period. 

Under  the  first  of  these,  the  empire,  which  had  been  div> 
ded  into  three,  became  united.  It  continued  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years,  under  fifteen  emperors.  Il  is  called  the  di- 
nasty  of  Tcin-ou-ti.  The  eighth  was  the  dynasty  of  Song. 
It  began  under  a  revolted  general,  420  A.  C,  and  lasted  fifty- 
nine  years,  under  eight  emperors. 

§  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  8th  dynasty,  whose  name  was  Ventl. 
was  killed  by  his  own  son,  and  the  parricide  fell  by  the  hands  or 
his  brother.  The  latter  made  himself  many  enemies  by  the  freedom 
of  his  speech,  for  which,  in  the  end,  he  lost  his  life.  One  of  his 
wives,  whom  he  had  offended  by  calling  her  dd,  stifled  him  in  his 
bed.     • 

Distinguislied  Characters  in  Period  IL 

1.  Lactautius,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  able  defender  of 
Christianity  :  sometimes  called  the  Christian  Cicero. 

2.  Ossian,  a  Caledonian  bard. 

3.  Eusebius,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian. 

4.  Eutropius,  a  Latin  historian  and  sophist. 

6.  Julian,  a  Roman  emperor,  an  acute,  but  malignant  in* 
fidel  {^ilosopher. 

6.  Basil,  the  Great,  an  eminent  fether  in  the  churdi* 
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7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  thedogicaland  polemical  writer. 

8.  Claudian,  an  elegant  Latin  poet 

9.  St  ChrysoBtom,  and  )  Learned  and  eloquent  ininiateiB 

10.  St  Augustine,  \  and  'writers. 

§  1.  Lactantius  proved  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ex- 
posed the  absurdities  of  paganism.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Latin  writers  of  his  age.  His  principal  works, 
are  his  treatises  concerning  the  Divine  Wrath,  and  the  Works  of 
€rod,  and  his  Divine  Institutions.  The  last,  in  seven  books,  is  written 
with  uncommon  elegance  and  purity.  As  a  theologian,  he  had 
some  errors.    He  died  in  3£9^. 

2.  Ossian  was  a  rude  Caledonian.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  Fmgal. 
He  wrote  ita  Gaelic ;  and  the  poems  that  go  by  his  name,  translated 
by  Macpherson,  are  marked  by  a  simple  and  sublime  wildness.  If 
they  are  really  Ossian's^  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  poets 
of  this  period.  There  is,  however,  strong  ffround  of  doubt,  in  respect 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  as  a  whole. 

3.  Eusebius  died  in  338  A.  C.  He  was*  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Constantine.  He  opposed  Arius.  although  he 
held  to  a  certain  disparity  and  subordination  in  the  Grodhead.  He 
was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  and  was  greatly  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  sacred  erudition.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Constantine,  evangelical  preparations,  and  many  other  treatises, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost 

4.  Eutropius  lived  in  the  ^e  of  Julian,  under  whom  he  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  against  Persia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Senator.  He  >vrote  several  works ;  but  none  of  them  re- 
main except  his  Roman  History.  This  was  an  epitome  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Rom^  from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Valens. 
It  is  charactensea  by  conciseness  and  precision,'but  not  by  elegance. 

5.  Julian,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
361  A.  C.  He  then,  although  he  bad  been  educated  according  to  the 
prindi^es  of  the  Gospel,  publicly  disavowed  its  truths,  and  olfered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  Gods  of  Ancient  Rome.  This  change  of 
religious  opinion,  was  attributed  to  the  austere  manner  with  whic^ 
he  was  instructed  in  Christianity;  though  others  ascribe  it  to  his  in- 
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7.  Gregory  Narianxen.  was  mtrnamed  the  divine.  He  waa  palri- 
aich  of  Oonstantinople,  but  the  right  to  that  station  being  diluted, 
lie  abandoned  it  His  buth  occurred  in  334,  and  his  death  in  389. 
He  held  an  honourable  place  among  the  theological  and  political  wri- 
ters of  the  times.  His  writmgs  compare  well  with  those  of  the  Ore- 
cian  orators  in  eloquence  and  variety.  His  sermons  are  better 
adapted  to  philosophers  than  common  hearers  but  are,  neverthelesei 
not  wanting  in  seriousness  and  devotion.  Due  most  ably  defended 
the  orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity. 

8.  Claudian  was  a  native  of  Alexandna,  in  E^rpt,  and  flotiriahed 
(n  the  age  of  Honorius  and  Arcadins.  His  style  is  not  corrupted  by 
the  false  tastq  of  the  ase.  But  althougfh  he  wrote  elegant  verses, 
he  depicted  no  poweruil  passions,  and  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius.  His  matter  was  meagre,  but  his  language  was  pure,  his  es- 
pressions  happy,  and  his  numbers  melodious.  His  best  compoeitioiis 
are  his  poenis^on  Rufinus  and  Eutropius. 

9.  St  Chrysostom,  John,  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  family^  about 
354,  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  398,  and  died  m  467. 
His  works  are  voluminous.  He  was  an  elegant  preacher,  and  pos- 
sessed a  noble  genius.  On  accoimt  of  his  severity  in  opposing  the 
corruption  of  the  times,  he  procured  himself  many  enemies.  He  was 
so  great  a  disciplinarian,  that  he  even  recommended  to  private  ba- 
lievers,  though  very  injudiciously,  the  use  of  outward  violence,  in  re* 
sisting  the  wickedness  of  men. 

10.  St.  Auffustine  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  He  led  an  aus- 
tere life,  and  died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  430  A.  C.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  writings,  and  his  reputation  is  great,  even  to  thk 
day.'  He  was  characterise  by  a  sublime  genius,  an  unintermitted 
pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patience, 
a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtle  and  hvely  wit  The  solidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgftient,  were  not,  however,  proportionjile  to  his 
eminent  talents  in  other  respects. 

Augustine's  book  concerning  the  City  of  CSod,  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  "  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  in  point  of  matter,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  most  profound  and  diversified  erudition."  In  all  hLi 
writings,  this  father  displayed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Plar 
10*8  philosophy: 
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with  this  period.  The  human  intellect,  and  the  state  of  society,  batl 
for  some  dmeprevious,  been  retrograde.  But  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Western  Empire  by  the  barbarians,  the  darkness  became  more 
especially  obvious,  and  we  shall  find  it  prevailing  oy&t  the  nations, 
though  with  some  intervals  of  light,  nearly  1000  years.  It  is  bdiev- 
ed,  however,  that  mankind  have  been  apt  to  overrate,  in  some  res- 
pects, the  infelicities  of  the  dark  age&  and  to  forget,  that  aAer  aU, 
strong  proofs  were  at  times  afforded,  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  the 
high  enjoyment  of  life.  A  few  men  of  distinguished  abilities  ap- 
peared during  the  present  period,  though,  in  general,  the  age  is  noi 
to  be  compared  witn  several  that  precedea  it 

Sec.  1.  We  have  now  to  record  the  melancholy  extinction 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans— an  empire,  the  most 
powerful  that  has  ever  existed.  This  event  occurred,  476 
A.  C.  upon  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  prince  of  the 
HerulL  Romulus,  sumamed  Augustulus,  was  at  that  time 
on  the  throne.  Odoacer,  having  subdued  Italy,  and  taken 
its  capital,  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus,  upon  condition  of 
his  resigning  the  empire. 

§  The  empire  hating  been  long  beset  on  every  side  by  barbarians, 
great  numbers  of  them  were  admitted  into  the  Roman  legions,  to 
protect  it  against  the  rest.  These,  in  the  reign  of  Augustulus,  havinff 
revolted,  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  as  a  settlement 
for  themselves  and  families.  This  being  refused,  they  advanced  to 
Rome,  under  Odoacer,  and  as  conquerors,  held  the  country. 

Odoacer  was  an  officer  of  the  emperor's  guards,  at  the  head  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  enlisted  in  the  armies.  When  he  had  secured 
Rome,  Augustulus,  who  was  a  feeble  youth,  was  directed  to  express 
his  resignation  to  the  senate,  while  that  body,  in  an  epistle  to  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East  disclaimed  the  necessity  of  contmuing  the  im- 
perial succession  in  Italy,  since,  in  the  submissive  language  of  adula- 
tion, they  observed,  "the  majesty  of  the  monarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  sufficient  to  defend  both  the  East  and  the  West :"  at  the  same 
time  they  begged  the  favour,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odoacer 
with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of 
Italy.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  to  Augustulus,  was  assigned 
a  splendid  income,  to  support  him  in  a  private  station. 

Thus  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  ancient  masters,  into  the  possessbn  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  so  long  harassed  it  by  their  invasions.  As  an  em- 
pire, it  had  existed  more  than  five  hundred  years,  computing 
the  time  from  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  whole  period  of 
its  duration,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  was  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years. 

The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  result  of  its  great 
nxtent,  connected  with  its  moral  corruption.    The  perieaioiw 
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of  God  are  concerned  in  accomplishing,  by  natival  caosefl^ 
the  extincticn  of  enormously  guilty  nations.  Rome,  having 
become  a  mass  of  luxury,  weakness,  and  profligacy,  fell,  at 
last,  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarous  tribes  that  poured  in  upon 
its  dominions. 

§  The  Northern  invaders  did  not  originate  the  catastrophe  which 
Rome  experienced ;  they  scarcely  hastened  it  As  much  of  crime 
and  barbarism  a^  they  brooght  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their 
settlement  in  the  south  of  Kurope,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  na- 
tive citizens  themselves.  Without  the  agency  of  these  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  visited  the  Roman  world,  from 
the  operation  of  causes  within  its  own  bosom ;  especially  from  the 
extreme  profligacy  and  irrehgion  which  prevailed  among  all  classes. 

While  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  thus  fell  into  ruins,  the  sis- 
ter empire  in  the  East,  which  appealed  to  be  m  a  similar  situation, 
not  only  continued  to  stand,  but  even  existed  for  the  space  of  nearly 
one  thousand  years  more,  though  in  comparative  imbecility  and  de- 
pression. It  existed,  notwithstanding  it  suffered  all  the  internal 
evils  which  produce  the  ruin  of  a  state,  and  was  shaken  by  all  the 
storms,  which  burst  upon  the  nations,  during  the  middle  ages. 
This  phenomenon,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  explained  from  the  almost  impreg* 
nable  site  of  its  capital  alone,  in  connexion  with  the  despotic, 
which  sometimes  remains  the  last  support  of  fallen  nations. 

We  shall  continue  the  portion  of  its  history  belonging  to  this 
period,  before  we  bring  into  view  the  new  state  of  things,  consequent 
on  the  occupation  of  Italy  and  the  West  by  the  barbarians.  The 
•necent  kingdom  which  they  founded,  deserves  a  separate  account 

2.  The  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans,  sometimes  called 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  the  Empire  of  Constantinople,  was 
at  this  time,  (474  A.  C.)  under  the  sway  of  Zcno,  son-in-law 
to  Leo.  He  was  odious,  on  account  of  his  debauchery ;  and 
after  having  once  fled  from  his  throne,  and  been  restored  to  it, 
and  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  several  conspiracies,  he 
i«et  with  a  miserable  end,  being  buried  alive.  He  reigned 
about  seventeen  years. 

§  IjCO  n.,  son  of  Zeno,  and  grandson  to  Leo  I.,  was  designed  for  the 
empire ;  but  bemg  of  tender  age  when  his  grandfather  died,  Zeno 
was  made  regent.    But  the  death  of  the  chiid^  the  same  year,  left 
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mpoMse  wiu  opened,  a  few  dajs  after,  it  Was  found  Uiat  Zeno  had 
davomed  the  fl^h  off  his  own  arms. 

3.  Aoastasjasi  an  officer  of  the  palace,  marrying  the  widow 
of  Zenoi  was  raised  to  the  throne,  491  A.  C.  He  was  old 
at  this  time,  but  reigned  about  twenty-seven  years.  Tiie 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  auspiciousi  but  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  end.    He  died  a  natural  death,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

•  4.  Justin  L,  the  Thracian,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Anostosius.  He  governed  with  great  prudence.  In 
626,  he  sent  the  celebrat^  Belisarius  against  the  Persians, 
w1k>  had  broken  tlie  truce  subsisting  between  the  two  em- 
pires. The  emperor,  however,  died  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  having  reigned  about  nine  years. 

§  Justin  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman,  and  rose  by  his  ta]ents  to 
the  first  military  dignities,  before  he  was  chosen  emperor.  He  vrws 
90  illiterate,  however,  as  to  be  unable  to  write  hb  own  name,  and 
secured  respect,  only  by  the  good  sense  which  he  manifested  in  the 
choice  of  his  coimsdlors. 

6.  Justinian  I.,  nephew  of  Justin,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  527  A.  C.  His  personal  character  was  far  from 
inspiring  respect ;  but  his  reign  was  successful,  and  he  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  his  generals  and  counsellors.  The 
exploits  of  his  generals,  and  the  production  of  the  code  of 
laws  that  goes  by  his  name,  of  which  the  learned  Trebouian 
was  the  author,  fonn  an  era  in  history. 

Towards  the  brave  and  noble  Belisarius,  tlie  warrior  who 
at  first  fought  his  battles,  the  emperor  was  ungrateful  in  tlie 
extreme.  This  great  general,  by  his  arms  and  policy,  pre- 
served Ikis  master  on  his  throne,  when  his  expulsion  from  it 
was  likely  to  be  effected,  by  the.  civil  factions  which  raged  at 
Constantiiio|de.  He  also  defeated  the  Persians  in  three  san- 
guinary battles,  in  different  years ;  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
the  Yandals  in  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to  the 
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{  Reltsarhis,  more  than  any  other  general  during  the  later  periods 
of  the  empire,  revived  the  fainting  glory  of  Rome.  On  tiie  plains 
ofDara,  he  defeated~the  Persians,  with  great  slaughter;  and  his  con- 
duct, in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  secured  the  esteem  of  the 
emperor.*  When  Justinian,  by  favouring  a  certain  fectioiL*  had  near- 
ly involved  himself  in  destruction,  and  was  about  to  se^  his  safety 
in  flight,  Belisarius,  amidst  the  uproar  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed, came  to  the  aid  of  his  master.  A  corps  of  three  thousand 
veteran  troops  he  led  against  the  populace  of  Constantinople,  and  it 
is  computed  that  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  perish^  in 
the  carnage.  So  signal  a  chastisement  had  the  effect  of  overawing 
(he  infuriated  and  divided  citizens ;  and  the  games  of  the  circus,  out 
of  which  the  contention  arose,  were,  during  several  years,  interdicted. 
The  war  which  Belisarius  carried  on  against  the  Vandals,  in  Africa, 
was  marked  by  signal  success ;  but  no  particulars  need  to  be  related, 
except  that  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  Justuiian,  ana 
that  his  victories  and  prompt  obedience,  secured  him  the  honours  of 
a  triumph. 

In  the  war  against  the  Gothic  pmver  in  Italy, 537  A.  C.  Justinian  was 
equally  fortunate  through  the  exploits  of  his  illustrious  lieutenant, 
and  equally  mean  in  his  conduct  towards  this  hero.    The  Gothic 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  Roman  army,  upon  its  land- 
ing in  Sicily  and  Italy.    Resistance  was  made, but  in  vain.    The  fame 
of  Belisarius,  had  inspired  even  the  degenerate  Romans  with  courage. 
Long  before  this  general  reached  Rome,  the  Gothic  king  had 
abandoned  it ;  and  though  the  policy  was  singular,  the  latter  did  it 
with  a  view  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  hands  Qf  Belisarius,  at  some 
future  time.    In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Vitiges,  the  Gothic 
king,  advanced  towards  Rome,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
warriors-     The  inconsiderable  army  of  Belisarius,  however,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  not  only  defended  Rome,  during  a 
long  siege,  but,  with  the  aid  of  some  reinforcements  from  the  East, 
obliged  the  Gothic  king  to  retire,  first  to  Ravenna,  and  at  last  to  sur- 
render all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy. 

This  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  IB- 
manded  his  lieutenant  to  Constantuiofle ;  nor  was  the4atter  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  second  triumph.  But  though  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  towards  him  was  utterly  despicable,  the  admiration  of  the 
people  was  an  ample  indenmity. 

The  valour  of  Belisarius,  at  this  era,  saved  the  East ;  but  there  ie 
DO  time  to  recount  his  achievements.  Suffice  it  to  sajr,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  emperor,  induced  him  again  to  appomt  Belisarius 
to  the  command  of  Italy  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  nearly  overrun, 
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duriog  this^  itttoral,  by  the  arms  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  Totila 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  a  prospect  of  driviiig  the  Gothic  king 
from  Italy,  than  he  was  called  off  to  some  less  important  warfare, 
which  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  him. 

The  declining  years  of  the  life  of  this  hero,  were  passed  in  Con- 
stantinople; but  even  at  that  late  period,  they  were  crowned  by  a 
victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  ungrateful  Justinian  and  his  capita) 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  unnatural  suspicions  of 
the  emperor  followed  him  to  the  grave ;  for  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  he  suffered  in  his  property  and  comforts,  for  a  time,  from  the 
£dse  imputation  of  conspiracy. 

Narses,  who  was  able  in  council,  was  ako  successful  in 
¥rar.  He  had  the  honour  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Ita- 
ly, by  defeating  Totila,  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which 
the  Gothic  king  was  slain.  Under  the  title  of  duke,  Narses, 
gaining  some  other  victories,  governed  Italy  with  ability  foi 
Uiirteen  years. 

Justinian  died  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  would  be  but 
little  thought  of  by  mankind,  were  it  not  for  those  illustrious 
men  who  fought  his  battles,  and  presided  in  his  councils.  He 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  their  merits,  and  happy  would  it 
have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  magnanimity  to  reward  thera. 
His  vices  were  meanness,  vanity,  caprice,  and  tyranny :  his 
virtues  were  chastity,  temperance,  vigilance,  and  studiousness. 
We  pretend  not  to  determine  which  preponderated. 

Imposing  as  was  his  reign,  he  Uved  in  a  miseraUe  age. 
His  subjects  were  continually  afflicted  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine.  The  ^empire  shone  out  with  a  degree  of  brilliancy 
•  under  his  auspices,  but  after  bis  death  it  shone  no  more.  Its 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it,  is  henceforth 
made  up,  more  than  ever,  of  disasters,  miseries,  and  crimes. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of  Justinian,  his  nephew,  Justin  IL 
ascended  the  throne,  565  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect, and  was  governed  by  his  consort,  Sophia,  though  his 
mtentions  appear  to  have  been  good.  The  troubles  and  cala- 
mities which  befel  his  family  and  empire,  threw  him  into  an 
incurable  ifrenzy.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Tiberius,  his 
son-in-law,  was  associated  in  the  empire.  I(  was  soon  after  his 
elevation,  that  the  Lorabards  establisfausd  themselves  in  Italy. 
In  his  reign,  not  only  was  Italy  lost  again  to  the  empire, 
but  Africa  desolated,  and  the  East  rava^  by  the  Persians. 

J  The  advice  which  Justin  gave  to  Tiberius,  upon  the  introduction 
the  latter  to  the  empire,  was  worthy  of  any  prince.    "Lon,* 
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said  he,  **  the  people  as  yourself;  cultivate  the  afTections,  and  mahi- 
tain  the  diacipline  of  the  anny ;  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich, 
and  reliere  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  The  last  four  years  of  his 
life  w&e  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  reigned  nine  years  alone^  and 
four  in  connexion  with  Tiberius. 

7.  Tiberius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Constantme,  was 
ede  possessor  of  the  throne  in  678.  His  reign  was  short, 
but  it  was  rendered  glorious  by  bis  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
He  was  accounted  a  just,  humane,  temperate,  and  brave 
prince. 

§  On  his  death-bed,  Tiberius  bestowed  his  diadem  on  hi88on-in4aw, 
llaurice,  who  had  proved  himself  an  excellent  general 

8.  Maurice,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  ascended  the  throne 
583  A.  C.  He  reigned  twenty  3rears,  in  almost  continual 
turbulence.  He  chose  his  predecessors  for  his  model,  nor 
was  he  destitute  of  sense  and  courage,  in  whatever  he  under- 
took for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects..  Avarice  is  said  to  have 
been  his  great  fiiiling ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  his  rigid 
virtue  and  economy  were  net  duly  appreci^ited  in  those  cor* 
mpt  times. 

In  602,  he  obliged  his  anny  to  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters beyond  the  Danube,  upon  which  a  revolt  ensued,  and 
Phocas,  being  proclaimed  emperor,  advanced  to  Constantino- 
ple. Maurice  and  his  children  were  cruelly  slain. 
§  After  Maurice  fell  into  the  hands  of  Phocas,  the  jealous  and  cruel 
r^l  caused  the  emperor  to  be  dragged  from  his  sanctuarv  at  Chal- 
cedon,  and  his  five  sons  to  be  mui^ered,  one  after  the  other,  before 
bis  eyes.  Maurice  bore  this  agonizing  sight  with  such  firmness  and 
resignation,  that  he  repeated,  with  streaming  tears,  at  eveiy  wound, 
the  words  of  David,  "Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  !  in  all  thy  judgments." 
When  a  nurse  generously  concealed  a  royal  infant,  and  offered  her 
own  to  the  executioner,  Maurice  was  too  rigidly  honest  not  to  reveal 
the  deception.  The  tragic  scene  was  closed  with  the  execution  of 
the  emperor  himself^  who  fell  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children. 
Whatsuflferings  have  not  princes  and  their  families  been  often  called 
to  sustain— eu&erings  far  surpassing  the  common  lot  of  men  ! 

9.  Phocas  seated  himself  on  the  throne  602  A.  C.  His 
character  was  despicable.  His  empire  was  ravaged  by  the 
Persianjs,  and  numerous  seditions  arose  to  disturb  his  peace. 
At  lost,  Heniclius,  governor  of  Africa,  sent  his  son  against 
him  with  a  fleet,  which  quickly  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor,  forsaken  by  his  people,  on  whom  he  had  inflict- 
ed ail  manner  of  cruelties,  was  soon  beheaded,  and  his  body 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity. 
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§  Tie  cruelty  of  Phocas  toward?  the  family  of  his  predeoenoi 
knew  no  boundk  He  finally  caused  the  innocent  empren,  Ckmstan- 
tina,  and  her  three  daughters,  to  be  executed  on  the  same  spot  where 
her  husband  and  sons  had  suffered,  three  years  before. 

10.  HeracUus  I.,  was  crowned  610  A.  O.  His  reign  ex- 
tended several  years  into  the  next  succeeding  period.  The 
Persians  ravaged  his  empire ;  but  terribly  defeating  them  in 
six  successive  campaigns,  he  brought  them  to  a  peace.  He 
reigned  more  than  th^y  yeajrs. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  reign,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
caliphate  of  the  Sco'acens,  under  the  impostor  Mahomet,  whose  his- 
tory will  claim  our  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

11.  The  kingdom  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans,  is  sometimes  called  tlie 
KINGDOM  dp  ITALY.  That  country  was  held  and  governed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  its  northern  conquerors,  through  the 
space  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time," 
however,  there  were  several  transfers  of  Che  sovereignty,  from 
one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  another.  The  Heruli,  who 
conquered  the  country  in  476,  held  it  till  493.  It  then  passed 
from  their  hcmds  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  or  Ostro- 
goths, who  held  it  till  the  year  568,  when  the  Lombards  seiz- 
ed and  conquered  the  country.  They  were  masters  of  the 
greatest  portion  of  it,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
period  of  which  we  treat,  will  carry  the  history  of  Italy  only 
through  a  part  of  the  above  named  space  of  time. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy,  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. Odoacer,  their  king,  reigned  thirteen  years  without 
opposition ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  Theodoric^ 
long  of  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  mvaded  Italy,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  four  years,  defeated  and  slew  Odoacer, 
usurping  his  dominions,  493  A.  C. 

§  In  the  year  489,  Theodoric  twice  overcame  Odoacer  in  battle  j  but 
being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  general  officers,  he  retired  to  Pavi^ 
where  he  was  besieged  by  Odoacer.  In  his  distress,  Theodoric  called 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Yisogoths^d  gained  a  third  victory  in49(X 
Odoacer,  shutting  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  vigorously  defended  the 
place  for  three  years.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  Theodoric,  and  obtained  a  stipulation  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  The  Gothic  monarch,  however,  perfidiously  caused  hun  tc 
be  assassinated. 
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Ith  The  kingdam  of  the  08dx)goths  (eastern  Gothe) 
began,  493.  Tfaeodoric,  (commonly  sumamed  the  great,) 
their  king,  was  now  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
Urj,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  He  was  an  Arian 
in  principle,  but  protected  the  Catholics.  .He  reigned  about 
thirty-three  years.  His  administration  of  government  showed 
him  to  be  an  able  prince.  The  people  were  probably  bene^ 
fitted  by  a  change  of  masters. 

§  Theodoric,  at  .the  age  of  six  years,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Leo 
K  and  remained  thirteen  years  at  Constantinople^  He  succeeded 
his  father  iu  Pannonia  in  475.  His  success  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy,  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  a  few  years,  his  dominions 
consisted  not  only  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  also  of  Dalmatia, 
Noricum,  the  two  Rhcetias,  Pannonia,  and  Provence.  The  latter 
part  of  his  reign-  was  tarnished  by  cruelty  and  suspicion.  In 
the  indulgence  of  these  propensities^  he  put  t0  death  the  celebrated 
Boethius. 

13.  The  successors  ot  Theodoric,  in  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  were  seven  in  number.  It  was  d\mng  the  reign  of 
several  of  these  monarchs,  that  the  events  already  relatwl  re- 
specting the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  byBelisarius  and 
Narses,  occurred.  The  best  known  of  the  Grothic  kings  of 
this  country  are  Theodotus,  Yitiges,  and  Totila.  After  the 
death  of  Theias,  the  last  of  them,  the  Goths  endeavoured, 
under  several  leaders,  to  re-establish  their  dominions,  but 
were  subdued  by  the  eunuch,  Narses,  who  administered  the 
government  as  duke,  till  667  A.  C. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  fdlowed,  in  668 
A.  C.  Alboin,  king  of  this  people,  was  invited  into  Italy  by 
Narses,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  received  fiom  the  emperor, 
Justin  II.,  in  his  recall  Alboin  penetrated  into  Italy,  and 
was  proclaimed  its  king  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time. 

§^18  end  was  tragical  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  be.  Having  killed 
Cunimund,  king  of  the  Gepid®,  in  a  single  combat,  he  married  Ro- 
%mond,  that  king's  beautiiul  daughter^  and  made  a  drinking  cup  of 
her  father's  skull,  out  of  which  he  obhged  his  queen  to  drink.  She 
dissembled  her  indignant  feelings,  but  applied  to  two  officers  for  re- 
venge. One  of  them  had  been  affironted  by  the  king,  and  the  other 
she  knew  was  enamoured  of  her  person*  These  she  admitted  into 
the  chamber  where  the  king  slept,  who  was  immediately  murdered, 
while  she  contrived  to  eflect  her  escape  to  Ravenna. 

16.  During  the  remainder  of  the  present  period,  there 
were  fiHtf  ki^»,  the  successors  of  Alboin,  but  none  of  them 
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were  disdnguishecL  An  anarchy,  of  ten  year's  oontinuaBce 
took  place  after  the  death  cf  one  of  the  kings,  during  which 
Italy  was  governed  by  thirty  dukes. 

§  Authaiis,  one  of  the  kings,  after  his  accession^  in  664,  confirmed 

the  dukes  in  their  authority,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him  half 

of  their  revenues  and  serving  under  his  command  in  times  of  war, 

with  troops  levied  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.    This  is  con- 

idered  by  some,  as  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system.  * 

PERSIA. 

16.  Seven  kings  in  succession,  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Persia  during  this  period.  Of  these,  Chosroes  II.,  the  great, 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  During  much  of  the  time,  the 
Persians  were  at  war  with  the  Romans.  Sanguinary  battles 
were  fought,  and  provinces  were  taken  and  retaken.  The 
Romans  at  last  penetrated  into  Persia. 

§  Chosroes  II.  was  a  warrior.  He  repeatedly  overcame  the  Roman 
generals,  and  was  as  often,  perhaps,  overcome.  In  one  iustance, 
lowever,  he  cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  50,000.  The  Greek  histo- 
rians, who  probably  exaggerate  the  matter,  represent  him  as  a  fe- 
rocious monster.  He  doubtless  had  the  vices  of  his  predecessors, 
but  surpassed  them  in  great  qualities.  He  reigned  nearly  fifty  years. 
Chosroes  IH.,  son  of  Hormisdas,  possessed  the  hateful  character 
of  a  parricide.  He  caused  his  father  to  be  beaten  to  death.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  a  terrible  retribution,  in  the  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced from  his  own  son.  Siroes,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  having  re- 
volted, and  secured  the  kingdom,  slew  all  his  brothers  in  his  father's 
presence,  cast  the  latter  into  a  prison,  where  he  caused  him  to  expire 
m  insufifenible  torture,  by  being  incessantly  pricked  with  the  poind 
of  arrows. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  period,  Persia  was 
invaded  by  tlie  Saracens,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 

CfflNA. 

17.  In  the  history  of  China  during  this  period,  we  find 
four  dynasties  of  its  emperors,  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  in- 
clusive. They  were  of  short  continuance,  and  included  the 
reigns  of  seventeen  sovereigns.  Several  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  wise  and  virtuous  men.  In  the  reign  of  Yang-ti, 
in  605,  many  canab  were  cut  through  the  empire,  by  which 
several  rivers  were  united,  and  great  facility  given  to  com- 
merce. 

}  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
¥ery  solid,  penetrating  mind.    He  loved  his  people,  and  dideveiy 
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ihmg  in  his  power  to  promote  their  happiness.  He  built  public 
granaries,  which  were  every  year  filled  with  rice  and  com,  by  the 
opulent,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  He 
improved  their  music  and  eloquence.  Against  corrupt  judges,  he 
was  always  inexorable ;  and  excluded  from  aU  public  employnientSi 
those  wliose  rank  in  life  did  not  render  them  respectable. 

SPAIN. 

Before  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  finally  subverted  by  the 
Northern  Barbarians,  some  of  the  nations  which  once  constituted  it, 
had  been  lost  to  the  empire.  This  was  the  case,  particularly,  with 
Spmn  and  Britain.  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  an4  according  to 
the  best  accounts,  France,  may  date  their  separate  existence,  only 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  power.  Afier  that  e\ent,  these 
several  nations,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  were  de» 
tached  fvom  one  another,  and  held  by  the  native  inhabitants,  or  go- 
verned by  difiercnt  tribes  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  We  must 
therefore  consider  them  in  their  separate  sovereignties,  according  to 
the  eras  m  which  they  began  to  exist  independently.  We  b^in 
with  Spain.  >y 

18.  Spain,  while  constituting  a  poi^ion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  the  Ahiins,  and  the  Van- 
dals, about  406  years  A.  C,  and  mostly  subdued  by  these  bar- 
barous tribes.  Expelling  the  Romans,  tliey  divided  the 
country,  a  part  of  which,  viz.  Vandalasia,  ck  Andalusia,  still 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  these,  tribes,  (the  v  (uidals.) 

The  Alains,  in  418,  were  mostly  exterminated  by  the  Os- 
trogoths. The  Suevi  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, under  a  succession  of  their  kings,  till  the  year  585.  Tlie 
Vandals  had  early,  viz.  in  427,  passed  into  Afiica,  and  settled 
there,  upon  the  invitation  of  Count  Boniface. 

The  Visogotlis,  who  entered  Spain  in  531,  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  by  the  year  585,  and  erected  a 
monarchy,  which  existed  till  712,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Saracens,  or  Mooi-s. 

§  Spain  was  anciently  called  Hesperia  or  "Western,  on  account  of  its 
situation,  as  being  the  extreme  west  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
called  also  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iber,  now  the  Ebro.  Tlie  name 
Hispania,  or  Spain,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  PhoBnician  word, 
Sj^bavisa,  wliich  means,  abounding  with  rabbits ;  these  animals,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  being  very  numerous  in  Spain. 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  Celtes,  of  the  same  race  with  those 
of  France,  and  who  passed  over  from  that  country  into  Spain. .  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  induced  the  Phcenicians,  who  were  the  earliest 
navigators,  to  open  a  trade  with  Spain,  and  they  built  the  city  of 
Cades,  bow  Cadiz.    This  was  about  900  years  D.  C. 
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This  country  has  been  oiien  conquered,  both  m  ancient  and  mora 
modem  times.  About  600  years  B.  C^  it  was  in  part  subjugated  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  held  their  conquest  three  centuries.  Thd 
Romans  then  succeeded  as  masters,  in  whose  power  it  remained  sue 
hundred  years.  From  the  Romans,  as  we  have  already  learned,  it 
was  wrested  by  the  northern  barbarians.  These,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
the  next  Period,  are  destined  to  be  displaced  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomet. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  detail  any  events  under  the  kings  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  who  governed  Spain,  as  they  possess  scarcely 
any  interest.'  Euric  may  he  considered  as  the  founaer  of  the  Grothio 
monarchy  of  this  country. 

PRANCE. 

19.  France,  anciently  called  Gaul,  immediately  previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  was  di- 
vided between  the  Romans,  Yisogoths,  Franks,  and  Burgun* 
dians.  A  few  years  after  that  event,  viz.  681  A.  C,  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  obtained,  by  degrees,  possession  of  the 
country.  He  is  therefore  considered  the  true  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  as  before  him,  the  Franks  held  only  a  few 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  people, 
ancient  Gaul,  obtained  the  name  of  France.  The  kings  who 
have  reigned  in  France,  seem  to  be  divided  into  four  dynas- 
ties, viz.  the  Merovingian,  the  Carlovingian,  the  Gapetian,  and 
the  Bourbon.  The  race  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
first  in  order,  derived  its  name  from  Merovoeus,  the  grand- 
father of  Clovis,  who  reigned  over  that  portion  of  the  Fnmks, 
who  had  obtained,  in  some  former  age,  a  settlement  in  the 
coimtry.     The  Merovingian  dynasty  continued  till  752. 

5  The  Franks  were  supposed  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  and 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
which  now  forms  part  of  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Some  believe 
them  to  have  consisted  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  various  tribes,  living 
beyond  the  Rhine,  who,  when  Germany  was  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
united  in  defence  of  their  common  liberty,  and  styled  themselves' 
Franks,  i.  e.  free  men.  Of  the  clans  into  which  they  were  divided, 
the  Salii,  and  Ansuarii,  were  the  most  considerable.  Between  the 
years  234  and  254.  they  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  but  were  sig- 
nally overthrown  by  the  Romans  under  Aurelian,  then  a  military 
tribune.  They  finally  obtained  a  footing  in  that  country,  about  the 
year  264  A.  C. 

Succeeding  this  event,  they  had  many  contentions  with  the  Romans, 
in  which  they  often  conquered,  and  were,  oftener,  perhaps,  defeated. 
By  the  tima  however,  in  which  the  emperor  Constans  reign^  they 
were  generally  at  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  several  of  them  enr 
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joyed  places  of  dlfitinctioii  in  the  armies  and  at  court  The  petty 
sovereigns  who  preceded  Clovia,  were  Pharamond,  who  made  the  last 
settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaui,  Clodie,  Merovoeus,  and  Cliilderic  I. 

Clovis  made  many  conquaits :  first  over  the  Romans  in  the  battle 
of  Soissons:  *lien  over  the  king  of  Thurin^  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions ;  afterwards  over  the  GSermans  m  the  battle  of  Tolbiac ; 
and  finally  over  the  Visogoths  under  Alaric,  when  he  subdued  all  the 
south  of  GauL  In  his  contest  with  the  Germans,  496  A.  O^  he  in- 
voked the  God  of  Clotilda,  a  Christian  pnncess,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried  three  years  before.  In  consequence  of  his  victory,  he  became 
professedly  a  believer,  and  together  with  three  thousand  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  baptised  on  Christmas-day,  the  same  year. 

About  thiiteen  years  afterwards,  he  cruelly  murdered  most  of  his ' 
relatives,  which  shewed  how  little  influence  Christianity  had  over 
him.    Clovis  made  Paris  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.    He  died.  511. 

Clovis  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  kings,  through 
the  remainder  of  tills  period.  /  They  need  not,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  particularly.  They  were,  in  general,  weak  and 
wicked,  and  plunged  the  nation  into  deeper  barbarism  than 
if  was  imder  during  the  Roman  dominion. 

ENGLAND. 

20.  England,  whose  ancient  name  was  Britain,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  fifty  years,  when  the  Empire  of  the 
West  was  subverted.  In  the  mean  tune,  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  left  defenceless,  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  their  distress, 
solicited  several  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  continent,  for  assist- 
ance. The  Jutes  first  arrived  for  that  purpose.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  in  451,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  object  was  soon  accomplished,  for 
-which  the  Britons  had  invited  them  into  their  country.  Their 
enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  they  found  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my in  their  protectors  themselves. 

The  Saxons,  procurmg  large  reinforcements  from  Germany, 
tamed  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  and  took  possession  of 
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naked,  or  clothed  only  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  having  thi  bodiea 
painted  with  various  cotonrs.  Hence  is  supposed  to  be  tl  i^  origin 
of  the  name,  Britain,  which  is  derived  from  a  British  word,  brit,  sig- 
nifying painted.  The  name  England  was  given  to  the  couiwtry,  from 
the  Aj^les^  a  tribe  of  those  continental  naticma,  who  conquered  it  in 
the  /iflh  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  island  was  originally  settled,  m  all  probability,  by  a  colony 
from  Gaul,  who  were  called  Oeltes  or  Craels,  the  remains  of  whom 
are  chiefly  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  period  of  their  settlement  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
Phoenicians,  indeed,  traded  very  &irly  with  the  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, for  copper  and  tuiL  but  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  The  Bomans  have  given  us  the  earUest  authen- 
tic information  respecting  it  This  commences  with  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Cassar,  65  B.  C. 

Caesar  began  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ;  but  the 
island  was  subdued,  only  by  degrees,  under  the  Roman  leaders  who 
succeeded  him.  Forty-three  years  A.  C,  it  was  again  invaded  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  whose  general,  Ostorius,  defeated  Caractacus, 
king  of  the  Britons,  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  51. 
In  me  reign  of  Nero,  61  A.  C,  Suetonius  def(^ted  Boadicea,  queen  of 
the  Iceni,  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.)  slaying  80,000  men 
in  a  single  battle.  Boadicea,  however,  had  previously  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Romans,  by  her  gallant  conduct  She  com- 
mitted suicide,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Uie  conqueror. 

Agricola^  who  governed  Britain  in  the  reigns  of  T^tus,  Vespasian, 
and  Domitian,  formed  a  regular  plan  for  suMuing  the  whole  island, 
and  rendering  the  acquisition  advantageous  to  the  conquerors.  Foi 
this  purpose  he  penetrated  into  Caledonia,  (Scotland,)  defeated  the 
natives  m  various  encounters,  and  established  a  cham  of  forta  be- 
tween the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 

Subduing  most  of  the  island,  he  soon  diffused  among  the  Britons  a 
knowl^ge  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  among  them,  laws 
and  government;  taught  them  to  value  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  reconciled  them  to  the  language  and  manners  of  their  masters. 

To  protect  the  southern  inhabitants  against  the  Scots,  Adrian,  in 
121,  built  a  wall  in  the  north  part  of  Britain,  between  the  river 
Tyne,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway.  This  was  afterwards  strengthened 
with  new  fortifications,  by  Sevcms,  in  208.  From  this  period,  till 
the  abandonment  of  Britam  by  the  Romans,  in  420,  the  inhabitants 
ei^oyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Romanized  Britons,  when  left  by 
their  masters,  were  thrown  into  a  defenceless  state.  Their  long  peace 
had  somewhat  enervated  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  their  barbarous  neignbours  on  the  north.  It  was  Vorti- 
gem,  one  of  dieir  kinss,  who  invited  the  German  tribes  to  his  pro- 
tection. The  latter  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportuni^  to 
visit  a  country  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its 
coasts.    Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  were  their  leaders  on  this 
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ooeaakni,  and  with  only  1600  warriora,  in  oonjanction  with  the 
South  Britons,  they  compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountains. 
After  the  Saxons,  from  being  the  protectors,  had  become  the  con- 
querors of  Britain,  and  fonnded  the  Heptarchy,  liistory  records 
nothing  that  is  Tery  interesting  rejecting  them,  until  the  time  of 
Egbert  the  Great,  who  became  sole  king  of  England,  in  827.  We 
may  therefore  pass  over  the  English  history,  until  that  period,  onlv 
remarking  that  the  Saxons,  who  were  partially  acquainted  with 
Christianity  before,  were  more  iiilly  converted  to  the  faith,  by  the 
labours  of  the  monk  Augustin,  in  597. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  III. 

1.  Proclus,  a  learned  Platonist  and  unbeliever 

2.  Boetliius,  a  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philospher. 

3.  Procopius,  a  R(»nan  nistorian— eometimes  denominated 
the  last  of  the  classic  writers. 

4.  Cassiodorus,  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  and  tutor  to 
Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king. 

6.  Belisarius,  an  heroic  and  successful  general  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

6.  Oildas,  the  most  ancient  British  writer  extant 

1.  Proclus  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  in  410,  and  died  in  485 
A.  C.  He  was  a  philospher  among  the  later  Platonists.  In  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  taught  philosophy  with  great  reputation. 
Such  was  his  industry,  that  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  he  pro- 
nounced five  lessons^  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.  "  His  sa- 
gacious mind,"  says  Gibbon,  "explored  the  deepest  questions  of 
morals  and  metaphysics^  and  he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen  argu- 
ments against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  worid.'' 
This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  to  be  labour  :n  vain. 
The  foundations  of  truth  can  be  overturned  by  no  human  sagacity, 
however  great 

2.  Boethius,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  poetic  and  prose 
writer,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  having  remonstrated,  with  i^reat  spirit,  against  the 
tjrranny.of  Theodoric,  he  was  beheaded  in  prison,  by  the  command 
of  that  king,  in  524.  Boethius  wrote  many  philosophical  works, 
the  greater  part  according  to  the  manner  of  the  logicians ;  but  his 
ethic  composition,  concerning  the  **  Consolation  of  Philosophy,'' 
Is  his  chief  performance,  and  has  always  been  justly  admired. 
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in  hif  History  of  the  Reign  of  Justinian,  llils  history  is  dividec 
into  eight  boolcs ;  two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the  Persian  war, 
two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  553 ;  which 
was  afterwards  continued  in  Ave  books,  by  Agalthias,  till  550.  The 
historian  is  thought  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  emperor,  though  his 
performance,  m  other  respects,  has  a  high  diaracter.  SomecoQ- 
sider  him  as  the  last  of  the  Roman  classic  authors. 

4.  Oassiodonis  was  a  man  of  eminence,  in  many  respects,  and 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  the  senator."  He  united  the  states- 
man and  author  in  his  character.  He  was  bom  in  Italy,  about  463, 
and  died  at  near  one  hundred  years  of  age.  His  writings  relate 
chiefly  to  history,  theology,  and  criticism.  He  was  inferior  in  abili- 
ties to  Boethius,  but  still  was  very  respectable, 

5.  Belisarius  was  truly  a  Roman  in  spirit,  and  the  greatest  g^e- 
ral  of  his  age.  His  life  and  exploits  have  been  already  told  us,  as 
particularly  as  this  work  will  admit  In  a  degenerate  and  eflemi- 
nate  age,  he  put  forth  an  energy,  and  acquired  a  fame  in  war,  which 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first  leaders  of  the  most  favoured 
days  of  the  republic.  He  was,  however,  as  distinguished  by  his 
misfortunes  as  he  was  by  his  victories,  owin^  to  the  ingratitude  of 
Justinian;  and  he  spent  his  last  days,  it  is  said,  under  the  frowD  of 
his  master,  and,  as  some  report,  in  actual  want 

'  6.  Gildas  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  sumamed,  The  Wise. 
As  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writersL  he  deserves  a  notice 
here.  His  famous  *'  Epistle,"  was  written  A.  O.  560,  and  is  a  most 
severe  censure  of  the  depravity  of  the  Britons  at  that  time.  He 
has  some  things  well  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 


PERIOD  IV. 

TTie  Period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Saracen  Domu 
nion;  exiending  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet^  622  years 
A.  C,  to  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne^  at  Rome,  800 
years  A,  C. 

ARABS  OR  SAKACENS. 

During  this  period,  the  darkness  in  Europe  very  much  increased, and 
the  times  exhibited  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  former  splendid 
eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  refinement  ahd  literature.  But  while 
the  human  mind  sunk  in  Europe,  it  rose  in  the  East,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Saracens,  where  it  was  for  a  short  time  displayed, 
not  only  in  the  energies  of  a  warlike  superstition,  but  at  length,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  learning.  The  history  of  this  people  is 
connected  with  a  remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of  human  affouv. 

Sec.  1.  The  Arabs,  in  all  ages,  have  Uved  as  wander- 
ers, in  a  state  of  independence,  and  have  never  been  sub- 
dued by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  though  al- 
most dways  at  war  with  then*  neighbours.     They  derire 
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ihxk  origin  from  Ishmael,  and,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
they  professed  a  religion  which  was  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and 
Judaism. 

The  name  Saracen,  which  was  at  length  applied  to  most^ 
of  the  Arabian  nations,  is  derived  from  a  tribe  that  occupied 
the  north-western  part  of  the  country.  This  people,  before 
the  time  already  referred  to,  had  forsaken  tbeir  deserts,  and 
made  themselves  useful  or  formidable  (according  as  their  ser- 
vices were  purchased  or  neglected)  to  the  respective  empires 
of  Rome  and  Persia. 

Mecca,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  569,  gave  birth  to  Mahomet, 
(or  Mobommed,)  their  pretended  prophet.  In  609,  when  he 
was  about  40  years  old,  he  began  to  concert  a  system  of  mea- 
mxcesj  the  issue  of  which,  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  and  of  an  empire,  which,  spreading  over 
many  countries,  lasted  more  than  six  centuries.  The  reli- 
gion still  remains. 

His  impostures  were  not,  at  first,  well  received.  The  citi- 
zens of  Mecca,  even,  opposed  them.  Forsaking  his  native 
city,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  he  fled  to  M«iina,  at  the 
epoch  caUed  by  the  Mahometans,  the  hegira,  or  flight,  which, 
was  in  the  year  622,  and  the  54th  year  of  Mahomet's  age. 
By  the  aid  of  his  disciples  at  Medina,  he  returned  to  Mecca 
as  a  comiueror,  and  making  numerous  proselytes,  he  soon 
became  master  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  was  saluted  king  in  627, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  died  suddenly  in  632.  He 
left  two  branches  of  his  family,  who  became  powerful  caliphs 
of  Persia  and  Egypt. 

{  As  Mahomet  will  be  spoken  of  again,  as  one  of  the  distingnished 
characters  of  this  period,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  many  par- 
ticulars here,  respecting  either  his  life,  or  the  religion  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  Some  historians  are  of  the  opinion,  that  he  at- 
tempted- only  an  inconsiderable  change  in  the  creed  of  his  coun- 
frvm4»n.  and  that  the  miffhtv  revolution  which  followed  hih  eflbrts. 
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Thongb  Mahomet  met  with  some  reverses  at  first,, he  was  no 

sooner  aided  by  such  men  as  Amrou  and  Kaled,  than  he  overthrew 

whatever  oppoaed  him.    After  the  submission  of  Arabia  to  his  anns, 

,  the  Arabs  and  Greeks  were  brought  into  contact ;  and  the  foraier 

were  prepared  to  encroach  on  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Mahomet  owed  his  success,  in  part,  to  several  moral  causes,  origi- 
nating in  the  state  of  society ;  such  as  the  corruption  of  th^  true  re- 
ligion, the  ignorance  of  mankmd,  and  the  prevailing  licentiousness 
of  the  times — also  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrines,  which,  among  other 
things,  promising  a  sensual  heaven,  were  suited  to  the  depravity  of 
the  heart,  and  the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  Asiatics ;  and,  not  least  of 
all,  to  powerful  political  revolutions.  It  happened  the  same  year  in 
which  Mahomet  left  Mecca,  that  a  destructive  war,  as  already  men- 
tioned, took  place  between  the  Eastern  empire  and  Persia.  Hera- 
clius,  the  emperor,  in  six  campaigns,  penetrated  to  tlie  heart  of  the 
Persian  dominions,  almost  destroying  that  power,  and  greatly  weak- 
ening his  own.  Neither  of  them,  therefore,  were  m  a  condition  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  Arabian  fanaticism.  Such  was  the  prospect  of 
Mahometanism,  when  its  author  met  his  fate. 

The  followers  of  this  impoBtor,  term  their  religion  Idam, 
and  themselves  Musslemen,  or  Moslems,  i.  e.  true  beUevere. 
The  book  containing  their  creed,  which  was  produced  by 
Mahomet,  in  successive  portions,  and  which  he  pretended  U 
derive  from  the  angel  Gabriel,  is  called  the  Koran.    Theii 

Criests  -are  called  moolahs  or  imans.  Mahomet  propagated 
is  religion  by  the  sword,  and  taught,  that  to  profess  any 
other  religion,  was  a  just  cause  of  hatred,  and  even  of  murder. 
2.  The  successors  of  Mahomet,  in  the  dominion  which  he 
estabUshed,  are  called  Caliphs,  a  word,  which  means  suc- 
cessors, or  vicars.  The  first  caliph  was  Abu-beker,  the  fa- 
ther of  one  of  the  wives  of  Mahomet  It  is  said  tliat  the  im- 
postor, on  his  death-bed,  appointed  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  as  bi? 
successor,  but  the  influence  of  Abu-beker  with  the  army  was 
such,  that  he,  byihis  means,  secured  the  caliphate. 

Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  mighty  contention, 
and  over  the  body  of  Mahomet  arose  that  schism,  which,  at 
this  distant  period,  weakens  the  power  of  Mahometanism,  and 
may  eventually  terminate  its  very  existence.  The  seels  arc 
two,  and  the  ground  of  dispute  is  the  right  of  succession  to 
Mahomet.  Their  names  are  Sheas  or  Shiites,  and  the  Son- 
nites.  The  Sheas,  who  believe  in  Ali,  as  the  true  successor, 
are  chiefly  Persians.  The  Sonnites,  who  believe  in  Ahu- 
beker,  consist  of  the  inhabitemts  of  East  Persia,  Arabia,  Tur- 
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irey,  6lc.  The  Sonnites  receive  the  Koran  only,  whereas  the 
Sheas  adopt  the  traditions  also. 

In  respect  to  con(iuest,  Abu-beker  pursued  the  course  of 
Mcdiomet,  and,  with  the  aid  of  iiis  general,  Kaled,  obtained 
an  important  victory  over  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  en- 
larged the  Saracen  dominion.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  having  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  Omar. 

J  When  the  sceptre  was  offered  to  Omar,  he  modestly  observed, 
"  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  place."  "  But  the  place  has  occa- 
sion for  you,"  replied  Abu-bcker.  He  died,  praying  that  the  God  of 
Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice.  It  was  so  far  regarded  by  Ali, 
his  rival,  that  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  consti- 
tuted superior. 

Omar  commenced  his  reign  in  633.  In  one  campaign  he 
wrested  from  the  Greek  empire,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Chaldea.  In  the  next  campaign,  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Persia  was  brought  under  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
Egypt,  Lybia,  aad  Numidia,  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
quered by  the  generals  of  Omar. 

{  Amrou,  one  of  his  generals,  by  the  order  of  Omar,  destroyed  the 
famous  library  at  Alexandria,  consisting  of  700,000  volume^.  The 
order  of  Omar  betraved  the  ignorance  of  a  savage,  and  the  illibera- 
1  jty  of  a  fanatic.  "If,"  said  he  to  Amrou,  " these  writings  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  he  preserved ;  if 
they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  Omar 
was  finally  assassinated. 

Othman  succeeded  Omar,  in  645.  He  added  Bactriana, 
and  a  part  of  Tartary,  to  the  Saracen  empire.  Upon  the 
death  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Maliomet,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  caUphate.  His  name  is  still  revered  in  the  east,  and 
by  none  of  the  ccdiplis  was  he  excelled,  either  in  virtue  or 
courage.  After  a  short  but  glorious  reign  of  five  years,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  Mahometan  enthusiast,  or  reformer.  He 
had  removed  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from  Mecca  to  Cuja,  on 
the  Euphrates. 

5  Ali  married  Fatema,  the  dauj^hter  of  Mahomet,  but  Avesha,  the 
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powerful  empire,  and  were  formidaUe  to  all  the  natioos 
around  them.  In  100  years,  their  dominion  extended  from 
India  to  'the  Atlantic,  compreliending  Persia,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor^  Arahia,  and  other  regions  in  the  east,  as  also  Egy{)t, 
North  Africa,  and  Spain. 

Of  the  race  oi*  Omar,  already  mentioned,  there  were  nine- 
teen caUphs  who  reigned  in  succession ;  after  which,  began 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abassidse,  descended  from  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  Mahomet  Almansor,  second  caliph  of  this  race, 
built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  dominion, 
in  762  A.  C.  He  introduced  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences among  the  Saracens. 

{  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Almansor,  that  Abu  Hanifa,  the 
founder  of  the  first  of  the  four  sects  pf  the  cionnites,  died  in  prison  at 
Bagdad.  He  had  been  confined  there  for  refusing  to  be  made  a 
judge,  declaring  that  he  had  rather  be  punished  by  men  than  by 
God.  Being  asked  why  he  declined  the  oflSce,  he  replied,  "  If  I 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  unfit ;  but  if  I  tell  a  lie,  a  IJAr  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
judge."  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  the  Koran  7000  times,  while  he 
was  in  prison. 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  a  caliph  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
785  A.  C,  and  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  was  a 
famous  prince,  and  celebrated  patron  of  letters.  His  reign  is 
regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Saracen  literature.  Many 
of  our  proverbs  and  romances  arc  to  be  referred  to  this  period. 
A I  Raschid  was  also  a  brave  and  victorious  sovereign,  and 
distinguished  by  equity  and  benevolence,  lie  died  in  about 
809  A.  C. 

The  sciences  to  which  the  Arabians  chiefly  devoted  tlieir 
attention,  were  medicine,  get>me*'-y,  and  astronomy.  Poetry, 
and  works  of  fiction,  especially  the  One  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  were  the  products  of  that  period.  Literature  was  cul- 
tivated also  in  Africa  and  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saracens. 

§  Soon  after  Al  Raschld's  accession  to  the  Caliphate,  he  invaded 
and  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Greek  empire,  with  an  army  of  136,000 
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The  king  of  this  country  formerly  boasted  himself  to  be  God ;  in 
consequence,  therefore^  of  such  pride,  I  will  confer  the  government 
of  it  on  the  meanest  of  my  daves." 

As  he  was  marching  one  day  at  the  head  of  his  troops^  a  woman 
eame  to  him  to  complain  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  pdlaged  her 
house.  He  said.  ^  woman,  hast  thou  not  read  in  the  Koran,  that 
princes,  when  tney  passed  with  their  armies  through  places,  de- 
stroyed them  7"  "  True,"  replied  she,  "  but  then  it  is  also  written  in 
the  same  book,  that  the  houses  of  those  princes  shall  be  desolate  on 
account  of  their  acts  of  injustice."  This  fearless  repartee,  was  so 
well  liked  by  the  caliph,  that  he  forthwith  ordered  that  restitution 
should  be  made. 

EASTERN  OR  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

4.  The  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  alone  survived  the 
rum  of  the  Roman  world,  retained  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  It  was  destined,  however,  soon  to  lose  several 
ineduable  provinces,  as  has  already  appeared,  in  relating  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Saraceiis.  '  The  conquests  which 
Heraclius  I.  made  in  Persia,  were  wrested  from  him  by  that 
enthusiastic  and  warring  people.  They  next  deprived  the 
empire  of  its  Syrian  and  African  dependencies. 

During  these  events,  several  emperors  successively  filled 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  after  Herachus.  But  very 
little  need  be  said  concerning  any  of  them.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  III.,  Pagonatus,  that  the  Saracens,  672 
A.  C  besieged  Constantinople  for  five  months,  but  were 
obliged  to  retire.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion, but  were  every  time  defeated  by  Callinicus,  who  in- 
vented aa  inextinguishable  fire,  by  which  he  destroyed  their 
ships. 

§  The  Greek,  or  liquid  fire,  was  made  principally  of  naptha,  or  liquid 
bitumen,  mixed  with  some  suluhur  and  nitch,  extracted  from  erreen 
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features  He  recovered  his  throne  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  exacted  a  dreadful  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  at  last  beheaded.  Some  of  the  emperors  who 
followed  during  the  remainder  of  tius  period,  were,  Leo  III., 
Oonstantine  IV.,  Leo  lY.,  and  Constantine  V.  The  first  three 
of  these  were  strongly  opposed  to  images,  as  used  in  churches. 

§  The  motherof  the  last  Consrtantine,  was  regent  during  her  son's 
minority.  Her  name  was  Irene,  and  she  proved  herself  a  monster 
of  wickedness.  She  obliged  the  sons  of  Ck)n8tantine  IV.  to  receive 
the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  murdered.  She 
was  singularly  cruel  towards  her  own  son,  who.  for  attempting  to 
govern  by  himself  when  of  age,  was,  by  her  orders,  scourged  and 
confined  m  the  mto-ior  of  the  palace.  In  790,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty  by  the  people,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  his  mother. 

Two  years  after,  she  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Constantine, 
and  by  encouraging  him  in  his  vices^  obtained  an  unhappy  ascend- 
ency over  him.  Being  rendered  odious  to  his  subjects,  especially 
in  consequence  of  repudiating  his  queen  and  marrying  one  of  her 
women,  by  the  advice  of  Irene^  an  insurrection  took  place.  This 
was  as  she  expected ;  and  afforded  a  pretext  for  her  crud  machina- 
tions. Being  left  with  the  army  in  Bythinia,  she  despatched  several 
officers  to  depose  her  son. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople  withoui  being  suspected  of  such  a 
dedgn,  they  put  out  the  emperor's  eyes  in  so  barbarous  a  manner, 
that  he  died,*three  days  afl^wards,  in  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
Irene  then  remained  in  possession  of  the  empire  for  five  years ;  and 
in  order  to  confirm  her  authority,  she  made  overtures  of  marriage  to 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  Her  design,  however,  being  di- 
vulged, a  revolt  ensued,  in  which  Nicephorus,  great  treasurer  of  the 
empire,  being  leader,  was  proclaimed,  and  Irene  deposed. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  purple,  and  secured  the  riches  of  Irene^ 
Nicephorus  banished  her  to  me  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  the  want  of  a 
decent  provision  obliged  her  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  distaff.  Here  this  miserable  woman  died  of  vexation, 
liaving  enjoyed  h^  ill-gotten  power  but  six  years  after  the  murder 
of  her  son. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

6.  The  Kingdom  op  Italy,^  which  was  formed  as 
already  related,  continued  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  viz.  774  A.  0.  It  had  been  fifty  years  under 
the  sway  of  the  Lombard  kings.  During  the  remainder  of 
its  existence,  (viz.  150  years,)  seventeen  kings  reigned  over 
the  country.     The  principal  of  these  were  Cunibert,  Luit- 

Cand,   Rachisius,    Astolphus,   and   Desiderius    or  Didier, 
uitprand  possessed  the  greatest  talents  of  all  the  Loml^ani 
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kings.  Under  Didier  the  kingdom  of  Italy  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  defeated  by  Charlemagne^  hk  &ther-in-law,  and 
Italy  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  new  empke  of  the 
West 

§  A  few  particulars  concerning  these  kingaiare  as  follows.  Under 
Cunibert,  Italy  was  inyaded  by  the  duke  of  Brescia,  and  ibey  met 
in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Before  the  battle,  a  deacon  of  Pa- 
via,  named  Zeno,  who  bore  a  great  likeness  to  Cunibert,  offered  to 
take  his  armour  and  supply  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Zeno  was  consequently  killei,  and  Cunibert  obtained  a  signal  vicA 
tory,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  a  peaceabte  and  happy  reign. 

Luitprand  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  soon  a&r  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reifin,  to  add  to  his  dominions  by  conquest.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  against  Ravenna,  which  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  He  afterwards  took  several  other  cities.  The  next  year^ 
however,  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  reconquered  a  great  part 
of  his  dominions,  with  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  whom  Pope  Gre- 
gon^  II.  excited  against  Luitprand. 

The  king,  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Pope,  became  re^ 
conciled  to  Eutychius,  and  they  both  advanced  towards  Rome.  Tlie 
Fbpe,  however,  met  the  king,  and  appeased  him  by  his  eloquence. 
la  two  successive  instances,  in  his  attempts  upon  the  Pope  and  RomCf 
he  was  divertCNi  from  his  design. 

Rachisius,  in  749,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  under  the  presence  of  some  infractions  of  a  treaty  with  the 
people  of  Rome,  besieged  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  Pope.  But 
the  Pope  had  such  influence  with  him  when  they  met,  that  the  king 
was  persuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retire  to^the  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassiuo.  His  queen  and  daughter,  at  the  same  n^ne,  founded 
a  monastery  of  nuns,  near  that  abbey,  whither  they  retired  and  took 
the  veil, 

Astolphus  took  Ravenna,  and  seized  upon  all  the  dependencies  of 
that  principality,  not  far  from  the  year  750,  but  soon  lost  them,  by 
the  intervention  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  who  made  war  upon  hinu 
He  died  in  756,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Didier,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Ravenna,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  King,  by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters  to 
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SPAIN. 

6.  Spain  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Yisc^oths 
tin  the  year  712.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
who  invaded  the  country  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  whence 
they  were  called  Moors.  A  small  part  of  the  north  of  Spain, 
never  fell  under  the  dominion  of  that  people.  Pelagius,  the 
successor  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns,  founded  there  die  little 
kingdom  of  Asturias,  in  718  ;  and  Garcias  Ximenes,  that  of 
Navarre,  in  758. 

§  The  Saracens,  in  their  descent  upon  Spain,  easily  overran  the 
country.  They  had  lately  founded,  in  Africa,  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, which  was  governed  by  Mum,  viceroy  of  the  caliph  Waled 
Almansor.  Muza  sent  his  general,  Tariff,  into  Spain,  who  attack- 
ing Don  Rodrigo,  or  Roderic,  the  Gothic  king,  in  a  decisive  battle, 
overcame  and  slew  him.  The  conquerors  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty. Abdallah,  son  of  Muza,  married  the  widow  of  Roderic,  and 
thus  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union. 

7.  Spain,  in  this  manner  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  was 
allotted  to  governor  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of  Africa,  till 
Abdalrahman,  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  Omiades, 
formed  it  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Cordova.     This  was  about  the  year  756  A.  C. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  which  was  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conquerore ;  but  the  two  northern 
provinces  above  named,  remained  true  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Abdalrahman,  at  Cordova,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flour- 
ishing empire,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  period.  He 
greatly  encouraged  learnmg,  and  thus  vied  with  Haroun  Al 
Raschid  at  Bagdad,  as  a  patron  of  letters.  Cordova  became 
renowned  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  spots  in  Europe, 
under  several  succeeding  reigns. 

J  The  part  of  Spain  which  remained  independent  of  the  Moori^ 
yoke,  presents  little  that  is  important  in  its  history.  We  may  there- 
fore pass  it  over  with  the  remark,  that  its  Christian  sovereigns  be- 
came rather  strengthened  than  weakened  in  their  power  from  time 
to  time. 

FRANCE. 

8.  In  France,  the  weak  race  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
continued  to  hold  the  sovereignty,  till  the  year  761  A.  O. 
On  the  death  of  one  of  them,  viz.  Dagobert  II.,  (638)  who 
left  two  infant  sons,  the  government,  during  their  minority, 
was  assumed  by  their  chief  officers,  termed  Mayors  of  iha 
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Palace.  Under  the  management  of  these  ambitious  men, 
die  kings  of  France  enjoyed  little  more  than  the  name. 

In  the  time  of  Thierry,  grandson^f  Dagobert  II.,  the  ce- 
lebrated Pepin  d'Heristel  was  mayor  of  the  palace.  He  re- 
stricted Thierry,  nominally  the-  sovereign  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Prank  monarchy,  (Austrasia  and  Neustria) 
to  a  small  domain,  and  ruled  fVance  during  thirty  years  with 
great  wisdom. 

The  son  of  Pepin,  whose  name  was  Charles  Martel,  was 
still  more  celebrated  than  his  fatlier.  Under  three  kings,  he 
governed  France  with  signal  ability,  having  succeeded  to  tlie 
ofilice  of  mayor  of  the  Pedace. 

}  After  his  faflier  Pepin's  death,  Charles  was  confined  by  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, in  prison.  But  escaping  thence,  be  was  proclaimed  dulce 
of  Austrasia,  and  took  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority  over  all 
the  kingdom.  He  made  war  several  times  on  Childeric,  his  first 
nominal  sovereign,  and  finally  secured  him  as  a  prisoner. 

9.  Charles  was  victorious  over  all  his  domestic  foes,  and 
his  arms  kept  in  awe  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom  he  fre- 
quently defeated.  But  the  most  signal  service  •which  he  ren- 
dered to  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind  at  large,  was 
his  victory  over  the  Saracens,  in  732  A.  C.  These  destroying 
fanatics  threatened  all  Europe  with  subjugation  to  the  Maho- 
metan dominion  and  religion  ;  and,  but  for  their  providential 
defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  might  have  been,  to  tliis  day,  the 
masters  of  the  civilized  world. 

§  The  Saracens  penetrated  into  France  from  Spain.  They  were  led 
by  Abderame,  a  consummate  general,  who  commanded  in  the  name 
of  the  caliph,  and  who  soon  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitain.  After 
this  victory,  his  desperate  bands  were  about  to  overrun  the  king- 
dom. Here,  however,  the  genius  and  bravery  of  Charles  rescued 
the  nation  from  destruction. .  He  brought  them  to  a  general  action 
between  Poictiers  and  Tours,  and  notwithstanding  their  bravery 
and  numbers,  he  succ*eeded  in  defeating  them  with  immense  slaugh- 
ter. They  afterwards  rallied  in  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  but  were 
again  defeated,  and  at  last  driven  out  of  the  French  territory. 

By  this  event,  the  terror  with  which  the  Saracens  had  inspired 
Europe  was  greatly  dimmished,  and  Charles  obtamed  for  himself 
the  surname  of  Martel,  or  the  Hammer. 

Afler  the  death  of  Thierry  IV.,  Charles,  vrithout  placing 
another  king  on  the  throne,  continued  to  govern  as  before, 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  France.  After  several  more  victo- 
ries over  his  enemies,  Charles  dying,  bequeathed  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  as  an  undis[Hiled  inheritance,  to  his  two  sons 
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Pepin  le  Bref,  and  Oarloman.  As  mayors  of  the  palace,  the 
one  governed  Austrasia,  and  the  other  Neustria  and  Burgun- 
dy. The  nominal  sovereign,  at  this  time,  was  Childeric  III., 
a  weak  and  insigniUcant  prince.  The  sole  administration 
devolved  at  length  on  Pepin,  jas  Carloman  renounced  the  world 
and  became  a  u^nk.  Pepin,  whose  talents  were  powerful, 
and  whose  turn  of  mind  was  warlike,  governed  with  great 
efficiedcy,  and  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

In  the  year  751,  he  assembled  a  parliament  at  Soissons, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  having  fi,r8t  obtain- 
ed the  sanction  of  Pope  Zachary.  Childeric  was  confined  in 
a  convent,  and  thus  ended  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings. 
The  Carlovingian  now  succeeded. 

6  Pepin  wascaUed  Le  Bref^  or  the  short,  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  his  stature,  his  height  being  only  four  and  a  half  feet.  Soon  after 
he  was  crowned,  he  marched  against  the  revolted  Saxons,  whom  he 
defeated ;  and  pursuing  his  brother  Grippo  into  Aquitain,  he  united 
Se|)timia,  now  Lanffuedoc,  to  the  crown.  His  brother,  who  was  a 
turbulent  spirit,  and  gave  him  disquiet,  at  length  perished.  Pepin 
was  thus  left  to  pursue  without  molestation  his  useful  designs. 

10.  Having  been  crowned  the  second  time,  by  Pope  Ste- 
phen II.,  in  return  for  this  service,  Pepin  marched  agaicst  the 
Lombards,  who  had  invaded  the  principaUty  of  Ravenna,  and 
threatened  Rome  itself.  The  Lombards  were  spared,  only 
by  the  surrender  of  Ravenna,  which  Pepin  bestowed  on  the 
Holy  See.  Thus  commenced  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes. 

Tlie  Saracens,  who  still  possessed  a  part  of  the  south  of 
France,  were  forced  by  bis  arms  from  the  country,  and  thus 
the  Umits  of  his  dominions  were  extended  in  tliat  quarter. 
After  a  splendid  and  successful  reign,  he  died  of  a  dropsy  in 
the  chest,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  years,  768  A.  C. 
§  It  is  related  of  this  monarch,  that  his  diminutive  size  was  compen- 
sated by  an  uncommon  strength  of  body.  Having  been  told  that 
several  of  his  courtiers  had  secretlv  ridiculed  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  invited  them,  on  the  next  day,  to  attend  the  spectacle  of  a 
fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bulL    When  the  two  combatants  were  lei 
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between  his  two  sons  Charles  and  Carloroan.  The  latter 
dying  two  years  afterwards,  Charles  came  into  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  exploits  anji  policy  of  this  prince, 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  Great,  which  was  incorporated 
with  his  name,  Charlemagne,*  as  he  is  known  in  history.  He 
excelled  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  both  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  illite- 
rate. With  a  great  reputation  for  talent,  he  has,  however 
descended  to  us  as  being  deficient  in  several  moral  qualities, 
particularly  in  humanity. 

His*  cruelty  was  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  Saxons,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  war  during  thirty  years.  Their 
bravery  and  love  of  freedom  gave  him  infinite  trouble.  They 
revolted  no  less  than  six  times,  and  were  as  ofi.en  reduced  by 
force  of  anns.  As  a  means  of  subduing  their  bold  and  fero- 
cious character,  he  attempted  to  convert  them  to  Christianity ; 
but  their  obstinacy  induced  him  to  resort  to  compulsory  pro 
cesses  for  this  end.  Several  thousands  of  them  were  but- 
chered on  their  refusal  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 

Besides  his  success  against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  as  has  al- 
ready been  narrated  ;  he  successfully  encountered  the  arms 
of  the  Saracens ;  defeated  numerous  barbarous  tribes,  and  ex- 
tended his  empire  beyond  the  Danube. 

§  Notwithstanding  the  short  stature  of  his  father,  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  been  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  robust  constitution. 
He  was  no  less  signalized  for  activity  and  vigour  of  mind.  His  su- 
pervision of  his  dominions  was  most  strict  and  vigilant.  *  He  heard 
and  saw  every  thmg  for  himself.  He  discountenanced  luxury,  en- 
couraged indnstry,  and  sought  to  elevate  the  social  and  intellectua. 
character  of  his  subjects. 

\^Tien  he  saw  any  of  his  courtiers  sumptuously  dressed,  he  would 
faivite  them  to  a  hunting  party,  in  the  course  of  which  he  led  them 
into  the  wilds  and  forests.  On  their  return,  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  change  their  garments  which  the  thorns  had  torn.  Afte** 
showing  them  his  uninjured  sheepskin  cloak,  as  a  contrast  to  their 
tatter^  vestments,  he  would  say,  by  way  of  advice  or  reproach, 
"  Leave  silks  and  finery  to  women ;  the  dreas  of  a  man  is  for  use, 
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braled  dittmpion  Roland,  lost  his  life--en  event  which  laid  the  fnm 
dation  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosta 

As  the  reign  of  Chaxleniagne  extends  several  years  into 
the  following  period,  we  shaU  resume  it,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  with  a  sketch,  in  the  biographical  de- 
partment, of  his  more  private  history  and  character. 

DtsAnguished  Characters  in  Period  IV. 

1.  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  impostor,  and  foimder  of  the  re 
ligion  which  is  called  by  his  name. 

2.  Adhelme,  a  British  theological  writer. 

3.  Bede,  a  venerable  English  historian. 

4.  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  con 
queror  of  the  Saracens. 

5.  John  Damascenus,  a  Christian  writer,  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  Aristotleian  philosophy. 

J  From,  the  paucity  of  great  men  during  this  period,  genius  and 
learning  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  the  human  mind 
greatly  debased  and  neglected. 

1.  ^Iahomet,  as  has  aheady  been  stated,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  569 
A.  C.  The  tribe  from  which  he  descended,  was  that  of  the  Koras- 
hites,  the  most  noble  in  Arabia.  His  immediate  ancestors  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  undistinguished ;  and  though  his  natural  ta- 
lents were  great,  it  is  certain  that  his  education  was  inconsiderable. 
He  acquired  knowledge,  but  not  from  books.  Intercourse  with  man- 
kind had  sharpened  his  faculties,  and  given  him  an  insight  into  the 
human  heart 

The  steps  he  took  in  propagating  his  religion  have  already  been 
detailed  in  part  It  may  be  added,  that  the  main  arguments  which 
Mahomet  employed  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  this  imposture,  were 
promises  and  threats,  whit*-  he  knew  would  work,  easiest  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  H  s  promises  related  chiefly  to  paradise, 
and  to  the  sensual  delights  to  ue  enjoyed  in  that  region  of  pure  wa- 
ters, shady  groves,  and  exquisite  fruits.  Such  a  heaven  was  very 
taking  with  the  Arabians,  whose  bodily  temperament,  habits,  and 
burning  climate,  led  them  to  contemplate  images  of  this  sort  with  ex- 
ccissive  pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  threats  were  peculiarly  terrific  to  this  peo- 
pla  ITie  punishment  attending  a  rejection  of  his  religion,  he  made 
to  consist  of  evils,  that  seemed  most  insufferable  to  their  feelings. 
The  reprobates  would  be  permitted  to  drink  nothing  but  puuid  and 
boiling. water,  nor  breathe  any,  save  exceedingly  hot  winds;  they 
would  dwell  forever  in  continual  fure,  mtensely  burning,  and  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coverlid,  &c. ;  a.nd. 
to  fill  the  measure  of  their  fears,  by  joining  the  present  with  the  fu- 
ture life,  he  Uireatened  most  grievous  punislunents  in  this  workL 

As  it  was  one  of  the  impostor's  dogmas,  that  his  religion  mi^  he 
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defendf^d  and  propagated  by  the  sword,  he  hivented  the  doctrine  of 
a  rififid  fate,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  timid,  and  add  ardour  to 
the  brave,  under  the  exigencies  of  war.  He  taught  that  those  whc 
were  slain  in  battle,  though  they  had  tarried  at  home  in  their  houses, 
must,  nevertheless,  have  died  at  that  very  moment. — the  time  of 
every  man's  life  being  before  appomted  by  God,  in  tnat  unqualified 
sense ;  that  is,  without  reference  to  means. 

Mahomet  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person.  He  had 
a  commanding  presence,  a  majestic  aspect,  piercing  eyes,  a  flowing 
beard,  and  his  whole  coimtenance  depicted  the  strong  emotions  of 
nis  mind.  His  memory  was  retentive,  his  wit  easy,  and  his  judg- 
ment clear  and  decisive.  In  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  observS 
the  forms  of  that  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness,  so  common  to 
his  country.  His  natural  temper  may  not  have  been  worse  than  that 
of  many  others ;  but  the  imposture  which  he  forced  upon  mankind, 
was  an  instance  of  most  daring  impiety  and  wickedness. 

Mahomet  persisted  in  his  religious  fraud,  or  fanaticism,  to  the  last. 
On  his  death  bed  he  had  asserted,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  soul,  till  he  had  respect Ailly  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet.  The  request  being  granted,  Mahomet  fell  into  the 
agony  of  dissolution ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain,  but  re- 
covering his  spirits  in  a  degree,  he  raised  his  eyes  upwards,  and  look- 
ing steadfastly,  uttered  with  a  faltering  voice,  the  last  broken,  though 
articulate  words, "  O  Grod ! — pardon  my  sins. — ^Yes, — I  come — among 
my  fellow-citizens  on  high ;"  and  in  this  manner  expired. 

2.  Adhelme  was  the  first  bishop  of  Sherboume,  (England.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  nephew  to  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
period  of  his  death  was  709.  He  composed  several  poems  concern- 
mg  the  Christian  life,  but  his  fancy  was  quite  indifferent.  He  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  is  reported  to  be  the  earliest  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
that  tongue.  A  translator  of  his  writings,  speaks  of  him  as  pro- 
foundly versed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon. 

3.  Bede,  who  was  surnamed  the  Venerable,  was  an  English  monk. 
His  birth-place  was  Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  was  bom  in  672  or  673.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  Eccle- 
siastical history.  In  his  youth  he  studied  with  great  diligence,  and 
soon  became  eminent  for  learning.  Such  was  hii3  lame,  that  he  was 
frequenUy  consulted  on  various  subjects,  by  scholars  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  published  his  excellent  Ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  in 
731,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.    He  wrote  other 
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Austraaia.  He  succeeded  his  fether  as  Blayor  of  the  Palace,  as  has 
before  been  stated.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  appears 
from  the  record  of  his  exploits.  As  the  progenitor  of  the  Carlo- 
yingian  race  of  kings,  and  conqueror  of  tne  Saracens,  when  ihey 
were  upon  the  point  of  oyerrunning  all  Europe,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
yery  respectfbl  notice  in  the  page  of  history.  Divine  Providence 
Beems  to  have  raised  him  up  for  a  great  purpose,  in  checking  the 
conquering  career  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  The  pro- 
digious number  of  375,000  Saracens,  he  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
slain.    He  died  in  741. 

5.  John  Damascenus  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  dying  about 
the  year  750.  His  birth-place  was  Damascus.  He  was  liberally 
educated,  and  early  made  great  progress  in  literature.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father,  as  counsellor  of  state  to  the  Saracen  Caliph  of  Damas- 
cus. Becoming  zealous  for  the  forms  of  religion,  and  warmly  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  images,  he  greatly  offended  Leo  Isauricus,  the 
Eastern  emperor. 

There  is  a  wild  legend  of  the  times,  that  the  emperor  caused  the 
hand  of  Damascenus  to  be  cut  off,  and  that  it  was  miraculoudy  re- 
placed by  the  kind  interposition  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Afler  a  while, 
ne  is  said  to  have  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  solitude.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  boo^s  of  divini- 
ty, of  which  he  left  many  behind  hun.  He  is  not  generally  thought 
to  have  been  an  evangelical  writer.  Mosheim  says  that  he  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  but  was  su- 
perstitious, and  absorbed  in  a  vain  philosophy. 


PERIOD   V. 

7%e  Period  of  the  Neto  Western  Empire;  extending  fnmi 
the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne^  800  A,  C,  to  the  First 
Crusade^  1095  years  A.  C. 

NEW  WESTERN  EMPIRK 
Sec.  1.  The  New  Western  EmDire.  so  called,  included  the 
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mans  might  have  once  nK)re  been  restored  to  prosperity  and 
greatness.  But  Charlemagne  had  no  fixed  capital,  and  divi- 
ded, even  in  his  life-time,  Us  dominions  among  his  children. 
.  The  comitries,  includc^l  under  the  title  of  the  New  Western 
Empire,  were  principally  France,  Burgundy,  Germany,  Ita- 
ly, and  a  part  of  Spain.  The  Empire,  as  such,  continued 
but  a  sbort  time.  One  country  after  another  separated  from 
it  imder  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  Germany,  at  last, 
l>ecaine  the  sole  seat  or  representative  of  the  Empire.  Be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  present  Period,  the  structure  reared 
by  the  French  monarch,  was  dissolved.  After  pursuing  the 
few  details  of  the  empire  as  a  body,  we  shall  resume  our 
narrative  of  the  individual  countries,  in  their  separate  or  in- 
dependent state. 

§  The  occasion  and  the  maimer  of  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne, 
were  as  follows : 

He  was  wont  to  pass  annually,  from  the  P3rrenees  into  Germany, 
and  thence  into  Italy.  In  approaching  Rome  for  the  last  time,  the 
Pope  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  nim  with  the  keys  of  the  Con- 
fession of  St.  Peter,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome.  F^m 
this  union  of  religious  and  military  attributes,  it  was  evident  that 
Charlemagne  was  on  the  eve  of  bea»ming  empneror. 

Accordingly,  on  Christmas  day,  which  was  then  the  day  of  the 
new  year,  facing  present  at  the  service  of  the  mass^  and  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar,  the  Pope  came  suddenly  behind  him,  and  placed  on 
his  head  the  Crown  of  the  Cffisars.  This  act  was  followed  by  loud 
acclamations  among  the  populace.  An  august  title^  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  several  centuries,  was  thus  revived,  but  it  did  not  restore 
Rome  to  its  ancient  splendour,  for  reasons  which  were  given  above. 

Charlemagne  lived  nearly  14  years  idler  he  became  Emperor  of 
the  West  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  72d  year  of  nis  age, 
and  the  46th  of  his  reign. 

2.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded,  814  A.  C,  by  his  son,  Louis  . 
the  Debonaire,  or  the  Mild.   Of  the  lawful  children  of  Charle- 
magne,  Louis  abne  survived  his  father,  and  all  the  imperial 
dominions  came  of  course  into  his  hands,  except  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  one  of  his  grandsons. 

The  reign  of  Louis  was  highly  calamitous.  In  817,  he 
associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  in  the  empire,  and  gave 
Aquitain  to  Pepin,  his  second  son,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis,  his 
third. 

A  disagreement  occurring  between  Louis  and  Bernard, 
king  of  Italy,  the  latter  was  subdued,  and  had  his  eyes  put 
out,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  three  days  after.     The 
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murder  of  hii  nq^bew  affected  Louis  with  such  a  degree  of 
renKNrse,  that  he  peifonned  public  penance  on  account  of  the 
crime. 

The  children  of  Louis  greatly  embittered,  and  even  short- 
ened his  Ufe.  First  quarrelling  among  themselves,  they  then 
attacked  their  father ;  and  as  be  was  alternately  subdued 
and  resUxedi  his  spirits  were  at  length  broken,  and  he  died 
after  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  840  A.  C. 

§  Louis  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  named  Charles,  who,  as  wilt 
soon  appear,  became  king  of  France  upon  the  death  of  his  father.— 
As  a  second  partition  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
share  to  this  younger  son,  the  other  brothers  were  highly  disaffect- 
ed.   This  was  one  occasion  of  their  Contention. 

When  Louis  found  his  end  approaching,  he  set  aside  for  Lothah^ 
a  sword  and  a  golden  sceptre,  the  emblems  of  the  empire  he  intend- 
ed for  him,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  abide  by  the  parti- 
tion in  favour  of  Charles.  As  he  did  not  make  any  mention  of  his 
son.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  (Pepin  had  already  deceased,)  it  was  intimated 
to  the  old  kln^,  (hat  as  a  christian,  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  world, 
without  hestowing  upon  Louis  his  pardon.  The  dying  monarch 
shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  pointing  to  them  with  emotion,  replied, 
**I  pardon  him,  but  you  may  tell  him,  that  it  was  he  who  has  brought 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

3.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald,  succeeded  Louis  the  mild, 
in  a  part  of  his  original  dominions,  840  A.  C.  Soon  after 
liis  accession,  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  Fontenay,  between 
the  three  brothers  now  left,  viz.  Lothaire,  Louis  and  Charles, 
in  which  Charles  and  Louis  were  victorious.  Lothaire,  as 
the  appointed  emperor,  had  wished  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
all  his  father's  territories,  and  reftised  to  allow  the  partition  in 
favour  of  Charles.  But  being  overcome  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenay, he  was  obliged  to  reUnquish  his  pretensions,  and  to 
accede  to  such  a  division  of  the  empire,  as  his  brothers  now 
made  among  themselves. 

Lothaire,  who  preserved  the  title  of  emperor,  had,  assigned 
to  him,  Italy,  and  several  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Louis  had  the  whole  of  Germany.  France,  including  Neus- 
tria  and  Aquitain,  fdl  to  the  lot  of  Charles.  Thus  the'fine 
Empire  of  the  West,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  was  lost  to 
the  house  of  France,  by  the  separation  of  Germany  firom 
that  house.  Instead  of  remaining  hereditary,  the  crown  b^ 
came  elective,  after  it  had  passed,  as  it  did  finally,  into  Um 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

{  The  hattle  of  Fontenay  was  fought  with  the  greatest  obstioacy 
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Historians  agree  in  stating  tliat  100,000  men  perished  on  that  occa- 
sion. Lothaire  fled  to  the  Saxons,  yet  laid  his  plans  in  such  a  man- 
n^  as  to  obtam  from  his  brothers  a  portion  of  the  empire.  • 

In  the  reign  of  Charles,  France  was  plundered  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  begun  their  depredations  even  m  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
But  their  progress  was  then  inconsiderable.  In  843,  however,  they 
sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  Rouen ;  while  another  fleet  en- 
tered the  Loire,  ana  laid  waste  the  country  in  its  vicinity ;  the  ma- 
rauders not  only  securing  great  quantities  of  spoil,  but  carrying 
men,  women  and  children  into  captivity.  In  846,  they  entered  the 
Seine  again  with  a  fleet,  and  advanced  to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  fled, 
and  the  city  was  burnt  With  another  fleet  they  approached  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  pillaged  it  Charles,  instead  of  repressmg  the  incursions 
of  these  barbarians  with  his  arms,  purchased  their  forbearance  with 
money. 

(1.)  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  died  in  856.  Before  his  death, 
he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons.  Louis  II. 
was  the  son  who  succeeded  him  with  the  title  of  emperor. 
He  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  sovereign,  and  died  875. 

(2.)  Louis,  to  whom  Germany  was  assigned,  was  a  power- 
ful monarch,  and  rendered  himself  formidable  to  his  neigh- 
bours." He  died  876.  Upon  this  event,  Charles  marched 
with  a  large  amay  to  seize  his  dominions^  but  lie  was  soon 
defeated  by  his  nephew  Carlomau,  the  son  of  Louis  II.,  ha- 
ving been  first  crowned  emperor  by  the  iPope. 

(3.)  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  son  of  Lothaire, 
(875)  assumed  the  empire,  or,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  from 
pope  John  VIII.,  on  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the 
Holy  See.  This  prince,  after  contending  for  the  space  of  two 
yeai"8,  with  the  possessors  of  the  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
with  various  success,  died  of  poison,  877  A.  C.  His  reign 
must  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  weak  and 
inglorious  one. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  made  dig- 
nities and  titles  hereditcury.  Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  the  grandees  obtained  great  power,  and 
commanded  a  formidable  vassalage.  They  chose  to  reside 
on  their  territorial  possessions,  and  refused  to  take  any  inter- 
eat  in  the  general  concerns  of  the  country.  Intrenched  in 
their  castles  and  fortresses,  they  defied  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, while  the  country  was  disturbed  and  desolated  by 
fheir  feuds. 

The  Empire  of  the  West  being  now  efiectually  dismem- 
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bered,  though  there  were  afterwards  temporary  junctions  ck 
its  diherent  parts,  we  may  properly  resume  our  narrative  of 
the  sevefal  countries  in  their  separate  state.  As  the  power 
which  formed  this  empire  emanated  from  France,  it  is  natural 
ti)  speak  of  tliis  first.  Indeed,  we  have  been  under  the  neces 
sjty  of  noticing  it  already  more  than  the  rest  Germany,  not 
hnving  had  a  political  existence  before  the  era  of  Charlemagne, 
will  be  new  on  the  list  of  nations. 

FRANCE. 

4.  Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  succeeded  Charles,  m 
king  of  France,  877  A.  C.  Nothing  of  importance  occuwed 
during  his  reign,  which  was  a  short  one,  of  only  nineteen 
months.  His  two  sons,  Louis  III.,  and  Carloman,  became 
joint  possessors  of  the  throne  upon  his  death.  Their  reign 
was  short,  but  it  was  characterized  by  union,  vigour,  and  a 
degree  of  success  against  their  enemies,  the  Normans.  They 
died,  the  one  in  882,  and  the  other  in  884. 

§  Their  deaths  were  each  accidentieil.  Louis,  in  pursuing  a  young 
female  who  fled  from  him,  struck  his  head  against  the  door,  and 
was  killed  by  the  blow.  Carloman,  who  survived  him  but  a  short 
time,  in  hunting  a  Avild  boar,  was  wounded  by  a  spear  which  one  ol 
his  attendants  launched  against  the  animal.  To  save  the  attendant 
from  the  blame  that  might  be  attached  to  the  act,  Carloman  report- 
ed that  he  had  been  wounded  by  the  wild  boar.  Though  he  lived 
several  days,  he  persevered  in  keeping  the  cause  of  his  death  a 
secret 

5.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Fat,  was  chosen  by  the  peers  ol 
France  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  885.  He  was  brother  and 
successor  to  Louis  II.,  the  German,  and  son  of  the  Louis,  to 
whom  Germany  was  originally  assigned.  For  a  short  time, 
France  and  Germany  were  agam  under  tlie  same  sway.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  however,  Charles  was  deposed 
on  account  of  his  cowardice,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
iransferred  to  Germany. 

The  nobility  then  elected  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  to  fiU 
the  throne,  887,  till  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  III., 
and  Carloman,  should  attain  to  the  age  of  manliood.  Upon 
the  death  of  Eudes,  Charles,  who  was  surnamed  the  Simple, 
was  introduced  to  the  sovereignty,  898,  but  he  was  deposed 
by  Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes,  in  922.  Robert  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ralrho,  or  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  year 
after. 
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{  Charles  the  Simple,  died  in  prison^  920.  He  was  a  weak  mo- 
narch, and  despised  by  his  nobles.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  bat- 
tle, he  killed  the  valiant  Robert  with  his  own  nand.  Upon  ^e  death 
of  Charles,  Rodolph  was  in  quiet  possession  of  the  tfaicne. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  that  the  Normans  invaded 
Neustria,  which  was  ceded  to  them  in  911*    To  RoUo,  their  <^ief, 
the  king  gave  his  daughter,  Giselle,  in  marriage*    From  this  peojA 
the  country  was  called  Normandy,  and  it  is  from  this  race  of  wai  • 
riors,  that  we  shall  trace  the  future  conquerors  of  England* 

6.  Louis  IV*,  the  son  of  Charles  tiie  Simple,  was  called  to 
the  throne  of  France,  in  936.  He  wassumamed  Outremert 
or  TraosmariDe,  pa  account  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
England.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Ijo> 
Ihaire,  Hugh  the  Great,  the  most  powerfiil  lord  of  France, 
directed,  for  the  modt  part,  the  government.  The  same  situ^ 
ation  was  held  by  liis  son,  Hugh  Capet,  under  Louis  V.,  the 
successor  of  Lothaire.  When  Louis  died,  Hugh,  like  another 
Pepin,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  France. 

j  The  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  peculiar  uncertamty  and 
inieiicity  attending  the  condition  of  kings,  are  manifest,  from  the 
fact,  that  both  Lothaire  and  Louis  were  poisoned  by  their  queens. 

7.  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Idogs 
in  France,  called  the  Capelian,  began  to  reign  in  987  A.  C. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  on  the  third  of  July.  His 
administration  was  marked  with  ability.  He  enacted  several 
salutary  laws  and  ordinances,  and  established  his  resid^ice 
in  Paris,  which  had  been  deserted  by  Ids  predecessors  during 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  He  delegated  a  portion  of 
the  supreme  authority  to  his  son  Robert,  near  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  • 

§  The  true  heir  to  the  crown,  was  Charles  of  Lorrain,  unde  to 
Louis  V.  Attempting  to  secure  his  rights  by  force,  he  was  at  last 
betrayed  and  contined  in  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

Hugh,  either  though  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  nobles,Hiever  assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty.  He  al- 
ways, even  on  great  and  solenm  occasions,  appeared  in  a  plain  dress 
and  simple  style. 

8.  RoJDert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  ^cceeded  his  father  in 
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againist  his  inclinations,  to  dismiss  Bertha,  and  to  expiate  his 
offence  by  a  solemn  penance. 

He  soon  after  married  Constantia  of  Toulouse,  who  proved 
to  be  a  vexatious  partner,  and  cruel  queen. 

§The  superstition  of  the  times  was  seen  in  the  afiair  of  the  Pope^ 
mterdict  The  mass  was  no  longer  celebrated ;  the  sacrament  re- 
liised  to  the  sick ;  and  the  dead  left  without  burial.  There  were  no 
longer  any  regulations  of  police ;  and,  as  all  dreaded  to  approach  an 
excommunicated  person,  the  king  was  abandoned.  He  commanded, 
however,  the  services  of  two  faithful  domestics,  who  passed  through 
the  file  whatever  he  had  touched,  and  threw  to  the  dogs  the  refuse 
of  the  table. 

The  king,  in  his  second  marriage,  was  extremely  unhappy.  Con- 
stantia contmually  tormented  him.  She  caused  the  king's  favourite, 
ffrand  master  of  the  palace,  to  be  assassinated.  She  sowed  discord 
between  the  sons  of  Robert  And  her  intolerahce  in  religion  was 
such,  that  she  ordered  thousands  of  a  certain  sect  of  heretics  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  these  cruelties  were  particularly  exercised,  the  pro-' 
testant  fsdth  has  since  constantly  predominated  over  Catholicism. 

Robert  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  received  the  supernatural  gift  of 
curing  scrofulous  affections,  thence  denominated  the  king's  evU,  by 
touching  the  sick,  and  pronouncing  these  words, "  The  king  touches 
thee,  and  may  God  cure  thee." 

9.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Ro- 
bert, both  aspired  to  the  throne.  It  belonged  to  Henry,  but 
the  infamous  Constantia  had  contrived  to  create  an  interest  in 
favour  of  Robert.  After  somet>loodshed,  Henry  was  invested 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  1031  A.  C.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive Bove^eign,  who  knew  how  to  maintain,  and  even  extend 
his  dominion,  but  he  was  not  always  judicious  in  bis  en- 
terprises. 

§  He  subdued  several  of  his  rebellious  nobles,  defeated  an  army  ot 
a  younger  brother  who  had  claimed  an  inheritance  in  the  monarchy, 
and  espoused,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  William  of  Normandy,  against 
the  Norman  ^ndees.  He,  however,  soon  attacked  the  latter — a 
rash^step,  which  laid  the  foimdation  of  long  and  disastrous  wars. 

About  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign,  a  dreadful  famine 
desolated  not  only  France,  but  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dead  were 
disinterred  to  serve  as  food  for  the  living.  The  passengers  were 
intercepted  on  the  hiffh  ways,  and  carried  into  the  woods  to  be 
devoured  by  the  famishing  peasantry.  In  one  place,  human  flesh 
was  publicly  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  another,  an  innkeeper  maas^ 
cred  the  poor  during  the  night,  so  as  to  furnish  bistable  for  goeals 
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on  the  Mowing  day.    The  season  was  such  that  com  opnld  not^ 
raised,  and  the  want  of  pasture  occasioned  the  death  of  cattle. 

10.  Henry  left  the  crown  to  his  don  Philip  L,  then  seven 
years  M,  1060  A.  C,  under  the  regency  of  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders.  Philip  was  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor  iu 
the  pditical  events  of  his  reign.  He  lived  beyond  the  c<Hnr 
mencement  of  the  first  crusade,  having  swayed  the  sceptre 
during  forty-eight  years.  His  principal  war  was  with  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  now  become  king  of  England.  Fioni 
this  date  commenced  a  long  hostility  between  the  EnglisU 
and  French  monarchies. 

ITALY. 

11.  In  the  division  of  the  Western  Emjnre  among  the  sons 
of  Louis  the  Debonaire,  Italy,  as  we  have  se^Bn,  was  assign- 
ed to  Lothaire,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  His  successor,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  was  Louis  IL,  his  son,  who  died  hi  876. 
The  succeeding  year,  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by  a  diet  at  Pavia.  But  be  retain- 
ed this  sovereignty  only  two  years,  his  death  occurring  in  877. 

Italy  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  contending  tyrants ;  but 
in  964,  Otho,  the  Great,  reunited  it'to  the  dominions  of  the 
German  empire.  A  series  of  wars,  however,  continued  dur- 
ing at  least  two  centuries,,  occasioned  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Normans,  and  the  claims  of  the  emperors,  till  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  several  independent  states.  These  wars  are  top 
unimportant  and  iminteresting  to  be  noticed  in  this,  or  the 
following  period.  Italy,  therefore,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  must,  for  a  time,  be  left  out  of  tlie  records  of  nations, 
except  as  her  af&irs  shall  be  incidentally  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory of  Germany.  Her  independent  sovereignties,  formed  at 
different  times,  as  Naples,  the  estates  of  the  Church,  Tu^ca 
ny,  Parma,  Lombardy,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries, may,  in  some  subsequent  period,  be  duly  noticed. 

$  A  transaction,  in  which  Otho  II.,  the  second  German  emperor 
after  Italy  was  re-united  to  the  empire,  was  engaged,  may  be  here  re- 
lated, ^eral  cities  of  Italy  took  occasion  to  tnrow  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor.  Otho,  hearing  of  it,  soon  entered  Italy  with 
an  army,  and  adopted  the  following  most  cruel  method  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  tumults. 

He  invited  the  nobles  of  Rome  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  the 
Vatican  palace  and  when  the  guests  had  placed  themselvea  at  th^ 
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laUe,  he  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  speak  or  more  at 
1^^  they  riiould  hear  or  aee.  Instantly  they  were  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  and  whUe  they  sat  trembling,  the  emperor  composedly 
orda^  the  names  of  those  concerned  in  the  late  disturbances  to  be 
read  over,  and  the  guilty  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  the  ball 
After  the  bloody  mandate  was  executed,  he  was  all  smiles  and  com- 
l^aisanoe  to  the  other  guests,  during  the  entertainment 

It  may  be  recorded  here,  that  it  was  during  the  present 
period,  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
was  laid.  In  1080,  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  bequeath- 
ed a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  pope  Gregory  the  YII. 
Prom  that  time  the  popes  possessed  great  power  in  the  states 
of  Europe.  Although  the  emperors  (German)  asserted  their 
sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the  popedom,  and  claimed  the 
absolute  right  of  electing  the  pope ;  yet  it  was  with  a  con- 
itant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  a  general 
repugnance  of  the  popes,  when  once  established. 

SPAIN. 

12.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  Spain,  comprised  but 
a  small  part  of  that  country.  Indeed,  all  that  the  Christians, 
(including  the  native  Sp^iniards  and  the  French,)  possessed, 
constitute  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  Asturia, 
part  of  Castile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Cata- 
Ionia  and  Navarre  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but  his 
successors  seem  to  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  conquest ;  it 
probably  soon  reverted  back  to  the  Christians  of  Spain.  All 
the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moors. 

Cordova,  a  luxurious  and  magnificent  city,  was  the 
Moorish  capital.  It  was  a  great  school  for  the  sciences,  and 
the  resort  of  the  learned  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
tenth  century,  their  dominions  were  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another.  Had  the  Christians  availed  themselves  of  this 
state  of  things,  they  might  perhaps  have  then  regained  the 
whole  kingdom ;  but  they  were  unhappily  contending  among 
themselves,  and  it  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  Christian 
princes  formed  alliances  with  the  Moors  against  one  ano- 
ther. 

§  Taste  and  the  sciences  flonrished  in  Cordova,  and  the  south  ol 
Spain,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had  become  mv<Mved  in  barbariim 
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and  iguorance.  Cordova^  as  the  seat  of  gOYemmeiit  enjcyed  a 
splendid  period  of  two  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  tne  middle  d 
the  eighth,  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Durmgthat  period, 
the  Affoorish  portion  of  Spain  boasted  of  a  series  of  able  princes, 
who  gained  the  palm  over  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  both  in  arts 
and  arms. 

It  was  only  after  the  Moorish  princes  became  luxurious  and  effe* 
minate,  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states, 
the  principal  of  which,  were  Toledo,  Cordova,  Yalentia,  and  Seville. 

To  add  to  the  divided  state  of  Spain,  both  among  the  Moors  and 
Christians,  the  country  abounded  with  independent  lords,  who  were 
warriors  and  champions  by  profession,  making  it  their  business  to 
decide  tiie  quarrels  of  princes,  or  to  volunteer  meir  service  and  that 
of  their  vas»als  and  attendants,  on  such  occasions.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion of  persona^  termed  knights-errant,  the  most  distii^ished  was 
Rodrigo  the  Cid,  who  undertook  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  New 
Castile,  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso,  king  of  Old  Castile.  Of  the 
passion  for  knight  errantry,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  speak  in  some 
other  place. 

The  contentions  among  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain  need 
not  detain  us  here,  nor  will  it  be  expedient  to  dwell  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Spain,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  country  under  one  head,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

GERMANY. 

13.  Germany  was  known  in  ancient  times,  but  it  possess- 
ed no  political  importance  till  the  era  of  Charlemagne.  Pre- 
viously, it  was  a  rude  and  uncivilized  country,  and  fluctuating 
in  its  government  Charlemagne  may  therefore  be  consider- 
ed the  reviver,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  German  empire. 
As  a  component  part  of  his  sovereignty,  it  has  been  already 
noticed  so  far  down  as  the  termination  of  the  short  reign,  or 
rather  usurpation,  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  in  877.  At 
that  period,  or  ^rhaps  a  few  years  subsequent,  it  may  be  con 
^ider^  as  having  been  effectually  separated  from  France;  and 
of  all  tlis  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  it  has  alone  descended 
as  an  empire,  and  the  representative  of  the  sway  which  he 
once  held  over  the  nations  of  the  West.  The  emperor  of 
Germany  is  to  this  day,  nominally  at  least,  regarded  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 

{  Germany,  is  said  to  he  compounded  of  the  Celtic  word  ger^ 
brave,  and  man^  signifying  a  warlike  people.  In  ancient  times,  it 
comprehended  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic  to  Helvetia,  and  from 
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the  Rhine  to  the  Vistuhi.  The  primitive  inhabitants  were  most  pro- 
bably the  Celts.  'Bet  our  inrormi|tion  respecting  Germany  is  scanty 
till  tne  period  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  that  country.  Some  age^ 
before  that  time,  the  Goths,  or  Teutones,  had  migrated  from  ilie 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  along  the  Euxine,  and  established  Uiem- 
selves  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Belgica^  in  the  north  of  France, 
and  the  south  of  England ;  driving  the  original  inhabitants  into  the 
northern  and  western  regiSns.* 

When  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  Germany  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  principalities ;  but 
the  inhabitants  frequently  imited  in  the  defence  of  their  common  li- 
berty, and  many  bloody  battles  established  their  reputation  for  bru- 
very,  before  they  sunk  under  the  power  and  policy  of  thdr  in- 
'I'&ders.  At  length,  however,  their  country  was  reduced  to  a  stale 
of  provincial  subjection  to  the  masters  of  the  world ;  and  upon  the 
dedineof  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome,  Germany  became  a  prey  to 
the  Franks,  and  a  considerabTe  part  of  it  remained  under  the  do- 
minion of  earls  and  marquisses,  till  Charlemagne  extended  his 
power,  both  military  and  civil,  over  the  whole  empire. 

14.  The  successor  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  Charles  III, 
called  the  Fat,  after  an  intenegnum  of  three  years,  881  A.  C. 
Prance  was  also  under  his  sway  at  the  same  time,  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. 

16.  In  887,  Arnold,  a  natural  son  of  Carkmian,  and 
nepliew  of  Chcules  III.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany. 
In  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  defeated  the  Normans,  took 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  there  by  the  pope.  Ills  son  Louis 
III.,  became  his  successor  in  899,  when  only  seven  years  of 
age.  He  was  tlie  last  emperor  descended  in  tlie  male  Ime  from 
Charlemagne. 

§  TTie  reign  of  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  aghated  by  di- 
visions between  the  lords  and  the  bishops,  that  the  young  empen>r 
died  of  grief. 

Prom  the  death  of  Louis,  tlie  empire  became  stricdy  elect- 
ive, although,  during  the  hereditary  successioh,  the  con^nt  of 
tlie  bishops  and  grandees  had  always  been  asked. 

16.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne  in  912.  He  reigned  seven  years,  during  whicli 
time  he  quelled  several  revdts,  and  purchased  peace  of  tlw 
barbarous  Hungarians 

i  The  German  grandees,  who  assembled  at  Worms,  first  offered 
the  hnperial  diadem  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony  -,  but  he  declining  it 

•  Wcbst<^s^ementi^  &c 
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<Ni  account  of  h»  adtanced  age,  persuaded  them  to  appiy  the  mvi- 
tatioti  to  Conrad.  The  latter  was  of  imperial  descent  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Arnold.  Dunnff  his  reign,  the  aflklrs  ot 
Germany  were  conducted  with  great  prudence. 

17.  Upon  the  death  of  Conrad,  the  imperial  difi^ity  was 
bestowed  on  Henry  I.,  sumanied  the  Fowler.  T^  prince 
possessed  great  abilities,  and  introduced  order  and  good  go- 
vernment amcmg  his  peofde.  He  built  and  embellished  cities, 
reduced  and  conciliated  many  of  the  revolted  lords,  and  con- 
quered several  tribes,  as  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Sclavonians^ 
Bohemians,  ice.     He  added  Lorrain  to  his  dominions. 

§  Great  as  Henry  was  as  a  statesman,  he  manifested  coosidenible 
3ceal  in  propaffatmg  the  Christian  faith.  A  portion  of  the  Vandals 
whom,  he  subdued,  were,  under  his  auspices,  converted  to  thisreligion. 
He  maintained  no  oorr^pondence  with  ibe  See  of  Rome,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  consecrated  by  hisown  bishops. 

18.  His  son  Otho  I.,  the  great,  was  dected  emperor,  936. 
He  carried  on  the  system  of  his  father,  in  repressing  the  usur- 
pations, of  the  lords.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  hegan  in 
938,  and  finished  in  950.  In  961  he  expelled  Berenger  H. 
and  his  son,  Adalbert,  from  Italy,  and  caused  himself  to  bo 
crowned  at  Milan.  The  next  year  he  was  crowned  by  Pope 
John  XH,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  justly  styled  tht 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  John  afterwards  revolted  against 
liim,  but  was  sdon  deposed. 

Otho  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time.  After  an  active 
and  commendable  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  died  of  an  apo* 
pleaic  disorder,  in  972.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Magdeboui^,  where  his  tomb  may  be 
still  distinguished  by  a  Latin  inscription. 

§  Otho  owed  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  to  the  disorders  and  crimes  of 
the  Papacy.  Being  invited  mto  that  country  bv  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  states,  while  they  were  contending  wiUi  Berenger,  he  defeat- 
ed the  latter,  and  in  return  for  the  honours  which  the  Pope  conferred 
upon  him,  he  confirmed  the  dcmations  made  to  the  Holy  See  by 
Pepin.  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the  Debonaire. 

§  The  treachery  or  the  Pope,  (John  XII.)  obliged  the  emperor,  in 
two  or  three  successive  instances,  to  visit  Italy  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders that  took  place.  The  last  time,  he  executed  exemplary  ven- 
geance on  his  enemioL  by  hanging  one  half  of  the  senate.  Calling 
together  the  Lateran  Council,  he  creiUed  a  new  Pope,  and  obiainea 
from  the  assembled  bishops,  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  abso* 
lute  riffht  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  papacy,  to  give  the  iuvesti- 
lure  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  to  nominate  to  all  vacant  biidiopricsL 

The  power  of  parental  a£fection  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  incident  of  Otho's  life.  Luddphus,  hit  bod,  had  en|[agedin 
an  unnatural  revolt,  which  produced  some  serious  hoetUities,  and 
occasioned  the  destruction  ot  the  city  of  Ratisbon ;  but  aAer  some 
time,  the  prince  was  made  sensible  of  his  error,  and  seized  an  op-, 
portunitjr  while  the  emperor  was  hunting,  to  throw  himself  at  hifl 
feet,  and  implore  his  clemency.  "  Have  pity,"  said  he,  "  upon  your 
ml4[uided  diild,  who  returns,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  his  father.  If 
you  permit  him  to  live  after  having  deserved  death,  he  will  as- 
suredly repent  of  his  folly  and  ingratitude,  and  the  residue  of  bis 
life  shall  be  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  filial  duty."  To  this  af- 
fecting appeal,  Otho  could  reply  only  by  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  pa- 
ternal embrace;  but  when  his  agitation  subsided,  he  assured  the 
penitent  of  his  warmest  favour,  and  generously  pardoned  all  his 
adherents. 

19.  Otho  n.,  eurnamed  the  Sanguinary,  succeeded  his 
fother  in  973,.  during  whose  reign,  and  that  of  several  others, 
nothing  of  importance  occurred.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns 
who  followed,  down  to  Henry  IV.,  are  Otho  III.,  St  Henry, 
Conrad  II.,  and  Henry  III.  They  occupied  a  period  of  about 
eighty-three  years. 

80.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  ape 
of  six  years,  in  1056.  He  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  popes,  who  insisted,  that  only  the  cardinals  should 
elect  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  emperor  to 
experience  a  large  share  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny. 
After  a  spuited  contest  with  I^ope  Gregory  VIL,  during 
which,  the  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  as 
often  excommunicated  and  deposed,  Henry  fell,  at  last,  tlie 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance.  At  the  instigation  of 
Pope  Urban  II.,  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  rebelled  against  their  father,  and  to  such  an  extremity 
was  he  reduced,  through  their  barbarity  and  the  pope's  act  of 
excommimication,  that  he  could  scarcely  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

His  sufferings  were  terminated  by  death  soon  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  period,  viz.  in  1106,  he  having  lived 
sixty-four  years,  and  reigned  forty-eight.  Henry,  in  bis 
vouth|  was  vicious  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  gave  up 
nunself  freely  to  the  indulgence  of  Ids  passions.  Misfortune} 
afterwards,  abated  bis  sensual  excesses,  if  it  did  not  thorough- 
ly reform  his  character.  He  lived  to  acknowledge,  that  "  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  had  touched  him."    On  tlie  wholoi  he  was 
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endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities— -courage,  clemency, 
liberalitv,  and,  finally,  with  contrition  and  resignation. 

{Hie  inaolent  treatment  he  reoeiTed  from  the  Pope,  appears  from 
the  followmg.  On  one  occasioD,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  with  his  wife 
and  infant,  in  order  to  humble  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  holiness. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  Pope  was,  he  was  admitted 
within  the  outer  gate,  and  informed  that  he  must  expect  no  favour 
until  he  should  have  fasted  three  days,  standing  from  morning  to 
evening,  barefooted  amid  the  snow,  and  then  implored  forgivenesi 
for  his  oflences.  This  penance  was  literally  performed.  notwitlH 
standing  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  re- 
ceived an  absolution. 

The  liberality  of  Henry's  disposition  was  such,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  entertained  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  at  his  own  table, 
and  even  to  have  lodged  them  in  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 

ENGLAND. 

Saxon  Kings. — Norman  Family. 

21.  England,  which  had  been  divided  into  seven  distinct 
sovereignties  during  more  than  two  centuries,  became  one 
entire  kingdon),  in  827  A.  C.  This  change  was  eflfected  by 
the  prudence  and  valour  of  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  heptarchy,  which  was 
called  Wessex  and  Sussex. 

The  occasion  which  offered  for  the  conquest  and  union  of 
the  heptarchy,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  Egbert  alone  remain- 
ed of  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain ; 
he,  therefore,  naturally  looked  to  the  dominion  of  the  several 
states,  as  a  sort  of  right ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  claim  it,  also^ 
with  his  sword.  Success  attended  his  undertaking,  and  four 
himdred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain, 
were  they  united  into  one  powerful  kingdom. 

22  The  English,  who  were  so  happily  united  under  Eg- 
bert, enjoyed  their  prosperity  but  a  short  period.  The  pirati- 
cal Danes,  or  Normans,  who  had  molested  the  English  coasts 
for  fifly  years,  now  became  still  more  troublescHne.  During 
the  life  of  Egbert,  they  twice  attempted  an  invasion,  but  were 
repulsed  with  much  slaughter. 

The  death  of  Egbert,  and  the  character  of  his  successoTi 
Ethelwol^  a  prince  of  a  very  3rielding  disposition,  encouraged 
the  Danes  to  multiply  th^  depredations.    They  were  often 
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defeated,  but  could  not  be  expelled.  By  hk  will,  EthelwdC 
divided  England  between  his  two  eldest  sons — ^Ethelbald 
and  Ethelb^  Alfred,  afterwards  so  illustrious,  was  a  young- 

§  It  was  Ethdwolf  who,  through  facility  of  disposition,  not  only 
granted  to  the  priesthood  a  perpetual  right  to  tithes,  but  exempted 
U  from  8^  semces  and  imposts. 

The  reign  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert  was  short,— -com- 
mencing in  857,  and  ending  in  866.  To  Etbelred,  a  third 
brother,  the  sceptre  was  bequeathed.  He  died  bravely,  in 
battle  against  the  Danes,  and  then  the  immortal  Alfred  sug- 
ceeded,  in  872. 

23.  This  prince,  who  was  cmly  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  found  his  kingdom  in  a  most 
miserable  condition.  It  was  scourged  and  afflicted  by  an- 
archy, domestic  barbarism,  and  foreign  aggression.  By  his 
efforts,  however,  he  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  an  emuience 
and  happiness,  surpassing  what  might  have  been  expected  at 
that  pcmd.  His  talents,  virtues,  and  character,  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  have  justly  endeared  his  name  and 
memory  to  the  bosom  of  every  Englishman.  The  institu- 
tions which  he  founded  are,  to  this  day,  the  glory  of  the  Bri- 
tish  realm. 

He  patronised  learning  and  the  arts— encouraged  manu- 
fectures  and  commerce— appropriated  a  seventh  of  his  reve- 
nue to  restore  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  monasteries — 
founded  or  revived  the  university  of  Oxford— divided  Eng- 
land into  counties  and  hundreds — took  a  survey  of  the  coun- 
try, and  {onaei  a  code  of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost,  b 
generally  deemed  the  origin  of  the  common  law. 

{The  wisdom  of  his  civil  institutions  may  be  seen  in  his  division 
of  the  country.  This  plan  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  order  which  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  Danes  had  sub- 
verted. Besides  a  division  into  counties  and  hundreds,  there  were 
the  smaller  divisions  of  tithings.  Ten  householders  formed  a  tith- 
ing, who  were  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and  over 
whom  a  headbOTOUgh  was  appointed  to  preside.  Every  man  wa« 
registered  in  some  tithing,  and  none  could  change  his  habitation, 
without  a  certificate  from  the  headborough.  / 

In  the  decision  of  differences,  the  he^borough,  also  called  tith- 
ing-man,  summoned  his  tithing  to  assist  him.  In  affairs  of  great 
moment,  or  in  controversies  between  the  members  of  different  tith- 
iag%  the  cause  wa9  brought  before  the  court  oi'  the  hundred,  whicfa 
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was  asuemUed  every  four  weeks.  Here  we  may  traoethe  origm  of 
Juries.  Twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  Justice,  tried  the 
cause  in  this  court  The  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year, 
and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  hundred,  from  which  it  received  appeals.  Here  disputes  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  dififerent  hundreds  were  settled.  The  ulti- 
mate appeal  from  these  several  courts,  lay  to  the  king  in  counciL 

The  reign  of  Alfred  was  signalized  by  his  contest  wkh  the 
Danes.  Within  the  space  of  one  year,  he  defeated  them  in 
tight  battles ;  but  a  new  imiptioD  of  their  countrymen,  forced 
aim  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  these  pirates  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  fresh  hostilities.  At  this  juncture,  Alfred  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  person  by  retreating  into  an  obscure  part 
of  the  country.  Here  he  continued,  disguised  in  the  habit 
of  a  peasant,  for  many  months,  until  the  msorders  in  the  Da- 
nish army  ofTered  a  fidr  opportunity  for  attacking  them.  This 
he  embraced  with  great  effect.  Instead  of  cutting  them  off  en- 
tirely, as  he  might  have  done,  he  incorporated  many  of  them 
with  his  English  subjects.  It  was  after  these  exploits,  that  he 
turned  his  attention,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  internal 
improvements  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  the  friU  vigour 
of  his  lige  and  faculties,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years,  and  was  justly  surnamed  the  Great. 

§  Alfred  having  perceived  the  remissness  of  the  enemy,  from  whose 
pursuit  he  had  secreted  himself,  ventured  at  length  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment. With  a  few  of  his  retainers,  he  had  made  some  sudden  and  par- 
tial attacks  on  the  Danes ;  but  before  he  attempted  to  assemble  his 
subjects  generally  in  arms,  he  was  determined  to  explore  the  state  of 
the  enemy.  His  skill  as  a  harper  procured  him  admission  into  theur 
camp.  Havins  been  introduced  to  Guthrum.  their  prince,  he  played 
before- him  in  his  tent    Here  he  witnessed  tneir  supineness. 

Encouraged  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  private  emissaries  to 
the  most  considerable  of  his  friends,  and  summoned  them  to  meet 
him  with  their  retainers,  at  a  certain  place.  The  EnffUsh  crowded 
around  the  standard  of  a  monarch  whom  they  so  fondly  loved,  and 
before  their  ardour  could  cool,  he  led  them  victoriously  against  the 
enemies  of  their  coimtrv. 
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ibr  leCCeni  and  lived  a  {nrfrate  lif^— a  happy  torn  and  destiny  lot 
tile  son  m  a  prince. 

26.  Athelstan,  a  natural  son  of  Edward,  succeeded  him, 
925.  He  was  an  able  and  popular  sovereign,  and  o^^xned 
with  success  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  Welsh,  Scds,  &c 
He  enoouraged  navigaticHi,  by  conferring  the  rank  of  tSane, 
or  gentleman,  on  every  merchant  who  had  made  three  voy- 
ages to  the  Mediterranean  on  his  own  account  His  reign 
was  of  sixteen  years  continuance. 

§  He  effected  the  laudable  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Saxon  tongue,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  version 
of  that  book  into  the  language  of  Britain. 

26.  Edmund,  a  legitimate  son  of  Edward,  next  ascended 
the  throne,  941.  He  reigned  ^bout  five  years,  having  periali- 
ed  by  the  hand  of  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber. 

Edred,  a  brother  of  Edmund,  became  his  successor,  946. 
In  this  prince,  was  the  singular  mixture  of  courage  and  su- 
perstition. His  courage  he  manifested  in  reducing  to  obe 
dience  the  Northumbrian  Danes — his  superstition,  in  becom- 
ing the  dupe  of  the  famous  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 
He  abandoned  his  conscience  to  this  deceiver. 

§  Dunstan  invented  several  marvellous  legends  of  his  conflicts  with 
the  devil— pretended  pietv,  but  possessed  an  inordinate  ambition^ 
md  was  at  last  canonized  as  a  saint. 

27.  Edwy,  a  nephew  of  Edred,  now  filled  the  throne  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  955.  By  marrying  within  the 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  he  and  hid 
beautiful  princess  Elgiva,  both  became  objects  of  monkish  per- 
secution. 

§  Archbishop  Odo,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  seized  Elgiva,  burned 
her  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  forcibly  carried  her  into  Ireland. 
Wbe*!  afterwards  she  attempted  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  secured  by  this  delegable  ecclesiastic,  and  by  liis 
order  so  mutilated,  that  she  died  in  a  few  days  in  the  sharpest  torment 

29.  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  959.  His  reign  lasted  sixteen  years.  His  private 
character  w&b  detestable,  on  account  of  his  licentiousness ;  but 
energy  and  success  disdngmshed  his  public  administrations. 
He  promoted  the  inhuman  and  fanatical  Dunstan  to  the  arch- 
tusbopric  of  Canterbury,  and  pa3ring  that  prelate  a  forced  ho- 
mage, he  was  able  to  carry  into  effect  his  various  frians  of  go- 
vernment 

f  Bdgar  obtained  his  wifi  Elfrida,  in  the  followiiig  maimar.   She 
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was  a  daagfater  of  the  Earl  of  Deyonflhiie^  and  the  greatest  beanly 
of  the  English  court.  Edgar  designing  to  marry  her  if  her  charms 
were  found  answerable  to  report,  sent  his  favourite,  Athelwold,  to 
visit  her,  and  bring  him  an  account  of  her  person. 

The  courtier's  fidelity  was  overcome  by  the  beauty  of  Elftida, 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  her  for  himself  he  gave  an  unfavoura* 
Ue  account  to  the  Icing,  at  the  same  time  intimatine  that  she  would 
on  the  whole  be  an  advantageous  match  for  hin»elf,  on  account  of 
her  riches  and  birth.  The  kin^  forwarded  his  favourite's  views,  and 
he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  fair  damsel. 

The  truth,  however,  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  inform- 
hig  Atholwold  thi^  he  would  like  to  be  introduced  to  Elfrida,  and 
the  courtier  bemg  afraid  to  decline  the  honour,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity, of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  loveliness  of  her  person. 
Atholwold,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  obliged,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  wife,  to  reveal  the  whole  transaction  to  her,  and  besought  her  to 
disguise  her  beauty  on  the  occasion. 

She,  however,  resenting  the  artifice  by  which  she  had  lost  a  crown, 
purposely  sought  to  captivate  the  king  by  a  display  of  her  person, 
and  easily  succeeded.  Edgar  soon  alter  embraced  an  opportunity 
in  hunting,  of  stabbing  Athelwold,  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  his 
crime  in  the  possession  of  the  enchanting  fair  one. 

29.  The  reign  of  Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  by  his  first  wife, 
was  short  and  uninteresting.  He  perished  by  assassination, 
which  was  instigated  by  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  978. 

Ethelred  II.,  son  of  Edgar,  by  Elfrida,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  eleven.  His  surname  was  Unready,  the 
reproachful  epithet  of  his  weakneas.  His  hatred  of  the  Danes, 
who  again  molested  England,  was  so  great,  that  he  ordered 
a  massacre  of  all  those  of  that  people  who  had  been  retained 
as  mercenaries  in  his  army.  This  barbarous  mandate  was 
strictly  executed. 

The  Danes  at  home,  however,  resolved  on  vengeance,  and 
accordingly  under  Sweyn,  their  king,  they  invaded  and  rava- 
ged the  country.  London  was  saved  from  destruction,  only 
by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  weak  Ethelred  fleeing  to 
Normandy,  the  English  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince, 
and  in  despair  of  relief,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Sweyn. 

The  Dane,  however,  died  soon  afterwards,  an^  Etlielred 
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the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  Canute,  he  was  obliged,  at 
length,  to  divide  his  kingdom  with  the  latter.  But  he  sur- 
vived this  treaty  only  a  month,  having  been  cut  off  by  the 
treachery  of  his  brother-in-law,  Edric. 

$  Edmund  was  sumamed  Ironside,  from  his  strength  and  valour; 
but  though  he  put  forth  every  effort,  he  could  not  save  his  realm. 
He  left  two  children,  who,  however,  never  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Canute  became  sole  monarch,  upon  the  death  of  Edmund, 
in  1017,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  sovejreign  of  his 
time.  He  Was  sumamed  the  Great,  and  possessed  eminent 
abilities.  He  was  terrible  in  his  resentments,  but  an  impar- 
tial dispenser  of  justice. 

§  In  the  distribution  of  justice,  he  made  no  distinction  between  the 
Danes  and  English ;  he  restored  the  Saxon  custome^  and  gradually 
incorporated  the  victors  with  the  vanquished.  His  nund  was  affected 
with  religious  considerations  towards  the  close  of  lifcL  and  he  became 
alarmed  in  view  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  (for  he  had  put 
many  of  his  subjects  to  death, without  cause,)  but  his  piety  was  of 
that  superstitious  kind,  which  displayed  itself  in  building  churcbei 
and  endowing  monasteries,  the  great  virtues  of  those  ages. 

30.  Of  the  three  sons  whom  Canute  left,  two  ruled  in  suc- 
cession over  England,  viz. — Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  from 
his  speed  in  running,  who  reigned  only  four  years,  and  Har- 
dicanute,  who  reigned  but  a  few  months. 

.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  English  freed  themselves 
from  the  Daniph  yoke,  and  restored  the  Saxon  line  in  Ed- 
ward, a  younger  son  of  Ethelred,  1041.  He  was  entitled  the 
Confessor,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years  without  merit  of 
any  kind,  unless  it  were  his  ability  to  conciliate  the  esteem 
of  the  monks.  Having  no  children,  and  wishing  to  defeat 
the  views  of  Harold,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Godwin,  an  as- 
pirant to  the  throne,  he  appointed  his  kinsman,  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  his  successor.  Edward  was  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England. 

§  Edward  united  all  the  laws  of  England  in  one  body,  called  M 
Common  Law.  He  was  the  first  king  of  Ehigland,  who  pretended 
to  cure  the  king's  evil  b^  his  touch,  a  practice  which  was  continued 
till  the  Hanover  succession. 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Hardd  actually  took  pcmetr 
sion  of  the  throne,  but  William  determined  to  secure  it  as  hii 
rightful  inheritance.  His  preparations  were  very  formidahie, 
and  he  was  aided  in  this  n»nantic  age,  by  many  toverejgo 
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princeS)  and  a  vast  body  g[  nobflitjr  torn  the  diflisraii  kiag* 
doms  on  the  continent. 

With  an  army  of  60,000  men,  he  set  sail  fi)r  the  English 
coast  Harold,  with  nearly  the  samd  number  of  soldiers,  met 
Iiim,  and  was  defeated  and  alain  in  the  field  of  Hastings. 
The  EngUsh  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  while  the  Normans 
lost  about  15,000  men.  William,  from  this  time  styled  the 
Conqueror,  soon  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
1066  A.  C.  The  princes  of  the  Norman  &mi]y  ruled  till  tlie 
time  of  Henry  II. 

William's  administration  of  government  was  marked  with 
ability,  and  in  general,  with  success.  In  consequence  of  the 
discontent  often  manifested  by  hia  English  subjects,  he  began 
lo  treat  them  too  much  as  a  conquered  people,  and  the  natiual 
tyranny  of  his  disposition  increased  by  the  commotions  in 
which  this  policy  involved  him.  Hence  his  measures  were 
firequently  arbitrary  and  cruel. 

He  alienated  the  minds  of  the  conquered,  by  conferring  on 
his  Norman  followers,  all  the  important  places  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  by  causing  the  Norman  language  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
the  church  service,  and  also  of  ju(Ucial  proceedings ;  by  re- 
serving to  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  game 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  by  depopulating  a  tract  ot 
country  about  thirty  miles  round,  in  order  to  form  a  forest. 

§  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  regulations  of  an  inauspicious 
nature,  some  of  which  were  greatly  vexatious  to  the  people.  He 
introduced  the  feudal  system ;  substituted  the  murderous  practice  of 
single  combat  for  the  trial  by  jury  :  compelled  the  people  to  rake 
up  their  fires,  and  put  out  their  lignts  at  the  sound  of  the  curfew 
bell ;  and  he  made  it  a  greater  crime  to  destroy  an  animal,  than  to 
murder  a  man.  One  useful  act  of  his  reign,  was  a  survey  of  all  the 
lands  and  estates  of  the  kingdom,  with  an  estimate  of  their  value,  an 
enumeration  of  every  class  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them,  and 
oUier  important  specifications.  This  record  is  called  the  Doomsday- 
book,  which  is  still  in  being. 

The  children  of  William  brought  on  him  no  small  share 
of  trouble.  His  eldest  son  Robert,  attempted  to  wrest  from 
him  the  sovereignty  of  Maine,  and  his  foreign  subjects  assist- 
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Ha  reigned  nearly  twenty-one  years  over  England,  and  be- 
queathed the  scepCre  to  his  second  son  William. 

William  was  eminent  as  a  statesman  and  warrior,  and  wa» 
at  times  capable  of  generous  emotions ;  but  the  prominent 
traits  of  his  character  w^e  very  unamiaUe.  His  pride,  am- 
bition, austerity,  and  cruelty,  both  inflicted  sufferings  on  hk 
people,  and  robbed  his  own  mind  of  peace.  In  his  adminis- 
tration, though  he  was  sometimes  pditic,  he  erred  on  the  side 
of  severity. 

§  The  person  of  William,  was  such  as  befitted  a  sovereign,  espe- 
cially in  a  rude  and  warlike  age.  He  was  tall,  majestic,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  strength  was  so  CTeat  that  scarcely  any  other 
person  could  bend  his  bow,  or  wield  his  arms.  He  was,  however, 
near  being  overcome  by  the  prowess  of  his  son  Robert,  on  a  certain 
occasion. 

While  contending  with  the  forces  of  that  rebel,  he  happened  to 
engage  with  him  in  person.  They  were  mutually  urduiown  to  each 
other,  as  they  were  concealed  by  their  armour.  Both  being  vigo- 
rous and  resolute,  a  fierce  combat  ensu^.  Robert  at  lengUi  wound- 
ed and  dismounted  his  father,  nor  did  he  discover  who  his  antago- 
nist was,  till  at  that  instant,  in  his  cry  for  assistance,  William's  voice 
was  recognized  by  his  son. 

Struck  with  remorse  and  horror,  the  young  prince  threw  himself 
at  his  father's  feet,  and  imfflored  forgiveness,  at  the  same  tune  assist- 
ing him  to  mount  his  own  horse.  William  was  implacable  at  first, 
but  reflecting  on  his  son's  generosity,  he  soon  became  reconcOed  to 
him,  and  invited  him  into  England. 

32.  William  II.,  sumamed  Ruins,  from  his  red  hair,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1087.  He  was  destitute  of  the  few  virtues 
of  his  father,  and  inherited  all  his  vices.  Perfidy,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  his  character.  M- 
ter  the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  at  the  beginning,  his  rdgn 
was  a  series  of  despotic  acts,  which  conferred  neither  peace 
nor  honour  on  his  country.  After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrd,  with  an  ar- 
row, while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 

§  Tyirel,  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  fled  to  France.  The  body 
of  William,  after  several  days,  was  found  by  the  country  peo^ 
and  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  interred,  flie 
person  who  carried  the  corpse  of  the  king  to  interment,  was  named 
Purkis,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  his  decendants,  are'known, 
at  this  very  day,  to  reside  near  ihe  same  spot 

The  chief  monuments  that  perpetuate  the  name  of  Rufus,  aretfas 
Tower,  Westminister  Hall,  ana  London  Bridge. 
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EASTERN  EMPIRR 

33.  The  Eastern,  or  Greek  Empire,  during  the  present 
period,  was  ruled  by  thirty-nine  emperors,  most  of  them  fol- 
lowing in  succession,  though  in  a  few  instances,  two  or  more 
ruled  at  the  same  time,  and  jointly.  None  of  them  were  very 
distinguished,  though  a  very  few  were  respectable  sovereigns. 
In  general  they  were  a  weak  or  vicious  race,  yet  scarcely  too 
degraded  to  be  rulers  of  the  degenerate  Romans.  A  few 
names  will  appear  below. 

This  people,  compared  with  what  they  had  been,  were  low ; 
yet  still  they  were  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  the  first  na- 
tions of  Europe,  at  that  time.  TTieir  degeneracy  was  rather 
in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  than  in  external  show  and 
consequence.  There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
wealth  and  splendour. 

§  [n  the  10th  century,  the  provinces  that  still  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  successors  of  Constantine,  had  been  cast  into  a  new 
form  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,  or  military  governments.  Of 
these,  there  were  twenty-nine,  viz.  twelve  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  in 
Asia ;  but  their  origin  is  obscure.  The  victories  of  a  few  of  the  em- 
perors had  ehlarg^  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name ;  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  prospect  was  darkened.  The  relics  of  Italy 
were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers,  and  the  Turks  had 
removed  many  of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Still  the  spa- 
cious provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedient^  to 
their  sceptre,  and  they  possessed  Cyprus,  Rhode^  and  Crete,  with 
the  fifty  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 

The  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  more  dexterous  than 
other  nations,  and  in  the  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their 
patient  and  peaceful  temper,  and  refined  taste,  are  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  first  demand  of  the  public  revenue  was  the  pomp 
and  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas.  The  great  pa- 
lace,  the  centre  of  imperial  residence,  was  decorated  and  enlarged 
by  the  wealth  of  successive  sovereigns ;  and  the  long  series  of  apart- 
ments were  adoraed  with  a  profusion  of  ^old,  silver,  aud  precious 
stones. 

Of  the  numerous  emperors  of  this  period,  whose  reigns  in  general 
must  have  been  short,  tne  following  only  can  be  noticed. 

Basil  I.,  who  ascended  in  867,  was  from  an  obscure  family,  but 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  elevation.  He  defeated  the  Saracens 
m  the  east,  and  in  Italy,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  ravaging 
the  Peloponnesus. 

An  incident  of  this  emperor^s  reign  is  the  followhig.  His  son,  Leo^ 
had  been  imprisoned  on  a  false  accusation  of  an  attempt  to  i 
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sinate  the  emperor.  Frequent  intereessioDS  were  made  bj  iho« 
who  believed  m  the  son's  innocence,  to  have  him  released,  till  the 
emperor  in  his  impatience,  forbade  Leo's  name  to  be  p[^tioiied  in  his 
hearing.  It  happened,  however,  one  day,  Uiat  a  parroi  which  had  oAtt 
heard  a  regret  expressed  for  the  unhappy  prince,  on  a  sudden  broke 
out  with,  "Alas,  poor  Leo !"  in  the  emperor's  presence.  Basil,  ^ruck 
with  the  sounds,  was  so  moved  that  he  consented  to  bis  son's  liberar 
tion. 

Nicephorus  Phocas  possessed  the  reputation  both  of  a  hero  and 
saint.  His  saintship,  however,  was  only  a  pretence.  He  proved  bis 
claim  to  heroism  in  his  wars  with  the  baracens.  He  invaded  Asia, 
and  overran  Meso[)otamia.  His  vices,  especially  his  avarice,  render 
ed  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  He  was  assassinated  by  John  Zime- 
sees,  who  succeeded  hun  in  the  empire,  and  who  afterwards  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

Basil  n.  marched  against  the  kuigdom  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  de* 
stroyed  it  On  this  occasion,  it  is  related  of  him,  tliat  having  taken 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  he  divided  them  into  companies  of  an 
hundred  each,  caused  all  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  conducted  to  their  king  by  a  man  who  had  one  eye  left  This 
horrible  spectacle  so  affected  the  kmg  of  Bulgaria,  that  he  (ainted 
away,  and  died  two  days  afterwards. 

CHINA. 

34.  The  thirteenth  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China  ter- 
minated during  the  present  period,  which  included  also  five 
other  dynasties.  The  number  of  emperors  was  thirty-three. 
Some  of  them  were  very  wise  men.  In  the  reign  of  Tai- 
tsong,  of  tlie  thirteenth  dynasty,  Christianity  was  introdocad 
into  a  small  part  of  China. 

§  Tai-tsong  was  one  of  the  gr^test  of  the  Chinese  princes.  He 
was  wise,  fnigal,  and  affable.  His  ministers  attemptetl  to  excite  in 
him  apprehensions  from  his  too  great  familiarity  with  his  subjects; 
but  he  replied,  "  I  cqnsider  myself  in  the  empire  as  a  father  in  his 
family.  I  carry  all  mv  people  in  my  bosom,  as  if  they  were  my 
children.    What  then  have  i  to  fear  V* 

Chwang-tsong,  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  from  »  ffeneral,  stepped  to 
the  throne.  As  emperor,  he  preserved  his  martial  habits,  lived  very 
frugally,  and  slept  on  the  bare  ground  with  a  bell  about  his  neck  to 
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years  had  elapsed  since  the  seat  of  their  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bagdad,  and  Arabia,  in  consequence,  had  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  interior  provin- 
ces became  independent,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  cciliph. 
§  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Saracens,  had  they  acknowledged  only 
,  one  head,  might  have  established  and  perpetuated  an  innneiise  enn 
pire.  But  after  the  extension  of  their  conquests,  they  were  broken 
up  into  separate  states.  Egypt,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  India,  had,  at 
an  early  period,  their  own  sovereigns,  who,  though  they  paid  a  reli- 
gious respect  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  awarded  him  no  temporal 
submission.  Divided  among  themselves,  they  were  destined  ere 
long  to  fall. 

36.  The  principal  military  expedition  of  the  African  Sara- 
cens in  this  period,  was  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  the  project- 
ed conquest  of  Italy.  They  actually  kid  siege  to  Rome,  which 
was  strenuously  defended  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  They  were  en- 
tirely repulsed,  having  their  ships  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
their  army  cut  to  pieces,  848. 

37.  The  house  of  Abbas,  which  now  enjoyed  the  caliphate, 
furnished  twenty-two  caliphs  during  this  period.  These  reign- 
ed in  succession,  and  Bagdad  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their 
power.  In  the  year  1055.  however,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  caliphs,  from  that  time,  instead  of  being  tem- 
poral monarchs,  became  only  the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Mar 
iiometan  feith. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period,  Arabia  was  governed  by  a  Txukish  suttan,  as 
were  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  lesser  Asia. 

$  We  can  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Adad- 
gdawla  was  deemed  a  great  prince.  He  was  magnanimous,  liberal, 
prudent,  and  learned ;  but  he  was  also  insatiably  ambitious.  A  re- 
mark which  he  made  when  at  the  point  of  death,  is  a  melancholy 
cx)mment  on  human  greatness.  "With  a  fcultering  tongue,  he  cried, 
"  What  have  all  my  riches  and  prosperity  availed  me  ?  My  power 
and  authority  are  now  at  an  end.^ 

Mahmud  Gazni,  was  a  famous  conqueror.  He  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  part  of  India.  The  following  striking  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  by  historians.  A  poor  man,  who  had  complained  to  him 
that  one  of  his  soldiers  had  driven  himself  and  family  out  of  his 
house  in  the  night,  was  told  to  inform  the  prince  if  that  occurrence 
should  take  place  again.  The  poor  man  had  occasion  to  inform  the 
prince,  who  went  to  the  house,  and  causing  the  lights  to  be  extin- 
guished, n\i  the  intruder  in  pieces.  The  prince  (hen  commanded 
the  flambeaux  to  be  lighted,  and  after  closely  inspectmg  the  corpse, 
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offered  thanks  toGod,  and  adted  for  ^mercfireshment   This  being 
afforded,  he  ate  heartily  of  the  mean  fare. 

Being  interrogated  by  his  host  respecting  the  reason  of  his  coHr 
duct,  he  replied,  "  Ever  since  your  complaint,  my  mind  has  been 
harassed  with  the  thought,  that  none  but  one  of  my  own  sons  wcnld 
commit  such  an  act  of  audacity.  I  had  resolved  to  show  hun  no 
lenity,  and  commanded  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  that  the  sight  of 
him  might  not  aflfect  me ;  but  on  seeing  that  the  criminal  was  not . 
my  son.  I  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty." 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  F. 

1.  Charlemagne,  a  successful  warrior  and  able  sovereign 

2.  Photius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  and  philosopher. 

3.  Erigena,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and  learned  divine. 

4.  Alfred,  a  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  prince. 

5.  Al  Razi,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  and  physician. 

6.  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

7.  Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer. 

§  1.  Charlemagne,  of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  given, 
was  king  of  France,  by  succession,  and  emperor  of  the  west,  by 
conquest,  in  800.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Western  Franks.  Though  his  empire  did  not  hold  together,  long 
after  his  death,  his  successors  m  the  several  states  of  which  it  had 
been  composed,  reigned  several  centuries,  in  the  line  of  the  Franks. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  case,  till  the  house  of  Austria  was  founded. 

Charlemagpe  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  sovereign.  Ho 
excelled  in  war ;  and  although  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  spell  his  name,  he  was  great  in  the  cabinet,  and  patronised 
learning.  He  invited  into  France,  literary  and  scientific  men  from 
Italy,  and  from  the  Britannic  Isles.  The  latter,  in  those  dark  ages, 
preserved  more  of  the  light  of  learning,  than  any  of  the  western 
kingdoms. 

His  private  character  has  been  much  eulogized,  though  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  sometimes  rigid  and  cruel.  He  was  simple 
in  his  manners  and  dress,  and  opposed  to  parade  and  luxury.  Eco- 
nomy, industry,  and  plainness,  characterised  him  in  a  domestic  state 
His  daughters  \<^ere  assiduously  employed  in  spinning  and  house- 
wifery, and  his  sons  were  trained  by  himself  in  all  manly  exercises 
Except  when  he  held  his  general  assemblies,  his  dress,  table  and  aN 
tendants  were  like  those  of  a  private  person. 

He  was  a  man  of  almost  incredible  activity.  Instead  of  confiding 
in  the  reports  of  others,  he  i)ersonally  saw  that  his  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted. The  condition  of  his  jubjects  was  constantly  in  his  view. 
In  one  place,  he  ordered  the  repairs  of  a  highway;  in  another,  the 
constniction  of  a  bridge ;  and  in  another,  he  afforded  the  nece^arv 
aid  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  Each  of  the  provmces  partook 
bi  its  turn  of  his  benefits. 

Charlemagne  founded  several  seminaries  of  learning ;  but  tHe 
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daiteeas  of  the  times  oonld  scarcely  be  alleviated  by  all  his  eflbrta 
He  suppressed  mendicity,  and  established  a  fixed  and  inyariable 
price  for  com.  The  meanest  of  his  subjects  were  thus  enabl^  to 
provide  against  their  wants,  and  all  complaints  on  ^is  head  were 
banished.  After  rearing  a  splendid  empire,  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

2.  Photius  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  greatest  nian  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  possessed 
the  patriarchate  only  ten  years,  during  which,  he  vras  exix)sed  to  a 
most  turbulent  opposition  and  cabaL  He  was  at  last  deposed,  and 
died  in  a  monastery.  He  deserves  a  high  rank  in  point  of  erudi- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ancient  writers, 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  epistles,  &c.  These  are 
yet  valuable  on  several  accounts.  In  commenting  on  the  scriptures, 
although  he  followed  reason,  rather  than  authority,  he  is  not  on  the 
whole  a  model  fit  to  be  taken.  He  explained  with  ability  the  cate- 
gories of  Aristotle.    He  died  in  886. 

3.  Erigena,  John  Scotus,  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  accordmg 
to  some  authorities,  and  was  very  learned,  in  a  very  barbarous  age. 
He  was  employed  by  king  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal 
arts.  For  this  purpose  he  was  appomtcd  to  preside  at  Oxford,  ovar 
the  studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy  in  particular.  He  spent 
three  years  in  this  situation ;  but  some  disputes  and  disturbances 
arising  at  Oxford,  he  left  that  place  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Malmsbury.  There  he  opened  a  school,  but  his  harshness  and  se- 
verity to  his  scholars  so  provoked  them,  that  they  stabbed  him  with 
(he  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
died,  883.  Mosheim  speaks  of  Erigena  as  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  learned  divine,  and  as  manifesting^  uncommon  sagacity  and 
genms.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Predestmation,  and  translated  into 
Latin  four  pieces  of  Dionjrsius^  the  Areopagite,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  other  works. 

4.  Alfred,  so  justly  sumamed  the  Oreat,  was  bom  in  849,  as  is 
supposed,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelred  in  871 ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  attend  to  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  for  his  kingdom  and  life,  with  the  piratical  Danes.  His  mili- 
tary exploits,  with  several  other  things,  have  been  above  related.  The 
particulars  which  may  with  propriety  be  added,  are  the  following. 

Alfred  was  both  a  wise  and  a  pious  prince.  His  qualities  were 
most  happily  blended  together,  so  that  no  one  encroached  on  ano- 
ther. He  reconciled  a  most  diligent  attention  to  business,  with  the 
purest  and  warmest  devotion-^the  severest  justice  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary lenity— the  brightest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science 
witn  the  most  shining  talents  for  action.  He  was  equally  a  warrior 
and  a  legislator.  He  united  with  rich  mental  endowments,  every 
personal  grace  and  accomplishment 

The  darkness  and  superstitions  of  the  age,  were  too  powerfU  for 
his  ^orts  and  institutions.    He  could  not  expel  them  to  any  great 
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extent  Yet  he  did  coonderaUo  to  elevate  the  oharacter  of  hit 
countrymen,  and  he  aimed  at  much  more.  In  addition  to  the  scboola 
and  seminaries  o(  learning  which  he  founded,  he  afforded  theattno- 
tire  influence  of  his  own  example. 

His  time  he  usually  divided  into  three  equal  portions— one  was 
employed  in  exercise  or  the  refection  of  the  body — ^another  m  Uw 
despatch  of  business— and  a  third  in  study  and  devotion.  He  con- 
veyed his  instructions  to  the  people  in  parables,  stories,  &c.  couch- 
ed m  poetry ;  as  he  considered  these  best  adapted  to  their  capar 
city.  He  translated  the  Fables  of  iEsop,  the  histories  of  Orosius 
and  Beda,  and  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  In  these 
various  literary  engagements,  he  sought  the  good  of  his  people,  as 
well  as  his  own  personal,  intellectual  miprovement 

5.  Al  Razi,  a  name  not  perhaps  well  known  in  European  literature^ 
was  famous  in  the  Arabian  annals;  and  the  Arabians  at  this  era 
were  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations.  This  person  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  ancient  learning; 
though  he  excelled  moBi  in  physic,  and  is  styled  the  Phoenix  of  the 
age.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  every  branch  of  it,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  books  upon  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects.  He  composed  12  books  on  alchemy,  in  which  he  asserted 
the  possibility  of  a  transmutation  of  metals,  and  was  the  first  writer 
on  the  small-pox. 

He  is  said  to  have  contracted  webs  in  his  eyes  by  the  immoderate 
eating  of  beans ;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lost  both  of  them 
by  cataracts.  He  would  not  permit  an  occulist,  who  came  to  couch 
him,  to  perform  the  operation,  because  he  could  not  tell  of  how 
many  little  coats  the  eye  consisted ;  saying  at  the  same  tune,  that  he 
was  not  very  desirous  of  recovennff  his  sight,  as  he  had  already  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  make  him  abhor  it  He  died  about  theyear935. 

6.  Avicenna,  who  is  much  celebrated  among  his  countrymen,  the 
Mahometans,  was  born  in  the  year  960,  and  died  in  1036.  TTie  num- 
ber of  his  books,  including  bis  smaller  tracts,  is  computed  at  near 
one  hundred,  the  majority  of  which  are  either  lost,  or  unknown 
in  Europe.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
classical  literature.  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  Aristotle's  metaphy- 
aios  40  times,  got  it  by  heart,  but  could  not  understand  it.  Accideu- 
(aDy  meeting  with  a  book  which  treated  of  the  objects  of  metaphy- 
sics, he  perceived  what  Aristotle  meant,  and  out  of  joy  at  the  disco- 
very, gave  alms  to  the  poor. 

7.  Suklas  flourished  between  975  and  1025.  His  native  country 
Is  not  known.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  usefhl  Greek  Lexicon 
The  work  contains  much  historical  and  geographical  informattoo. 
No  particulars  seem  to  have  been  recorded  respecting  his  life,  either 
hy  himielf  or  by  others.    He  is  known  only  by  his  bock. 
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PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  Crusades  ;  extending  from  the  First 
Crusade^  1096  years  A.  C,  to  the  founding  of  the 
Turkish  Empire^  1299  years  A,  C. 

During  this  period,  we  have  manifold  proofs  of  the  darkness  o 
the  times,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  a  spirit  of  adventute,  and  lofty 
daring.  The  age  was  peculiarly  characterised  hy  the  cruaeides,  ttaie 
passion  for  pilgrimages,  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  and  the  production 
of  romances.  Barbarism  and  turbulence  extensively  prevailed,  while 
the  liffhts  of  science  were  few  and  dim.  In  England,  however,  there 
was  the  early  dawn  of  literature. 

THE  CRUSADES. 

Sect.  1.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Crusjides,  we  include 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  principal  European  nations.  For 
this  reason,  less  of  the  separate  history  of  thoee  nations  will 
appear  during  this  period,  than  would  otherwise  be  introdu- 
ced. The  Crusades  were  common  to  all  Christendom,  and 
all  felt  a  deep  interest  in  them.  The  other  peculiarities  of  the 
times,  as  pilgrimages,  chivahry,  the  feudal  system,  ice,  since 
they  belong^  to  the  established  customs  and  institutions  of 
Europe,  will  be  unfolded  in  the  General  Views.  In  the  Cru- 
sades, the  political  and  military  history  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  for  a  long  Ume. 

2.  The  Crusades  were  wars  undertaken  principally  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  religion.  They  were  termed  Cru- 
Ktdes,  frorn  the  cross  which  was  the  badge  of  the  combatants. 
The  object  of  these  wars  was  the  deliverance  of  Palestine, 
and  particularly  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  or  Mahometans. 

The  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  a  race  of  Tartars,  having,  in 
1055,  taken  Bagdad,  and  thus  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  countrjes  wnich  these 
caliphs  had  governed,  and  the  caliphs  themselves,  instead  of 
temporal  inonarchs,  became  sovereign  pontifis  of  the  Mahome- 
tan faith.  Palestine,  and  particularly  Jerusalem,  were  of  course 
under  the  svv^ay  of  tlic  Turks,  and  the  seat  of  theu-  religion. 

11* 
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Tn  tliis  situation  of  things,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  attended  with  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  While  the  Saracens  held  possession  of  the  country, 
the  pilgrims  were  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  the  holy 
city ;  but  its  new  masters,  the  Turks,  were  a  more  wild  and 
ferocious  people.  They  insulted  and  robbed  those  fanatical 
devotees — a  circumstance,  in  such  an  age,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  arouse  all  Europe  for  the  deUverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidels.  The  Roman  pontifft  were  the  principal 
instigators  of  these  desperate  adventures. 

§  In  an  age  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  unenlightened  state 
of  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judea  should  have  been  an  object 
of  veneration,  or  superstitious  regard  to  the  Christian  world.  Hae 
the  great  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  scriptures  transpired— the 
chosen  people  of  God  subsisted  through  many  generations— unnum- 
bered miracles  were  performed — the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations were  set  up — even  God's  own  Son,  the  Messiah,  Uved,  suffer- 
ed, and  died.  Here  prophets  and  apostles  had  preached,  and  writ- 
ten, and  shed  their  blood  m  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  every  tenant- 
ed part,  especially  the  Holy  City,  was  marked  by  some  divme  inter- 
position or  manifestation,  most  dear  to  the  lover  of  piety.   . 

A  country  so  hallowed,  is  capable,  even  now,  of  exciting  the  most 
delightful  associations ;  and  though  we  are  in  no  danger  of  attempt- 
ing any  thing  like  a  crusade,  yet  nothing  relating  to  such  a  land  can 
be  contemplated  without  deep  emotion.  What  sensations  then  must 
have  been  excited  in  a  deeply  enthusiastic  and  superstitious  a^' 
And  much  as  we  ^inile  at  their  folly,  how  easily  can  we  account  for 
the  ardour  which  waS  displayed  by  unlettered  minds  and  fanatical 
tempers,  on  the  subject  of  the  crusades !  Connected  also,  as  was  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  with  the  idea  of  merit,  and  merit  even 
sufficient  to  purchase  salvation,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  cal- 
culated to  arouse  every  honourable  and  indignant  feeling,  than  ibe 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  such  a  devotion.  It  was  a  hardship  not 
to  be  endured,  that  the  Christian  disciple  should  be  prevented  from 
approaching  and  musin?  over,  with  a  sort  of  adoration,  the  sepul- 
chre in  which  his  blessed  Redeemer  was  laid, 

2  i  There  were  five*  expeditions  of  the  kind  here  spoken 
of,  which,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  dmined  from  Europe 
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ihe  heitnit  After  having  sufficiently  excited  Christendom  bj 
his  rude  eloquence,  he  found  vast  multitudes  ready  to  engage 
m  the  hazardous  undertaking.  The  popes,  however,  had 
for  some  time  contemplated  the  same  design,  and  Urban  II., 
the  reigning  pontiff,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
executing  his  splendid  project  of  arming  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Mahometans,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Peter.  Two  general  councils  were  called  and  held  on  the 
subject,  one  at  Placentia  and  the  other  at  Clermont,  and  were 
attended  by  many  thousands.  The  pope  himself  harangued 
the  multitude,  and  offered  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, plenary  indulgence,  and  full  absolution  of  sins. 

Peter,  who  possessed  none  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  a 
military  leader,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  motley  crowd 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  character,  amounting  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  They  commenced  their  march  towards  the 
East,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  and  were  soon  followed  by  an 
addition  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons  of  the  same  pro- 
miscuous description.  They  were  any  thing  rather  than  a 
regularly  appointed  army,  or  efficient  military  force.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  outrages  ;  not  more  than  one  third 
of  them  reached  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  those  who  did, 
were  nearly  all  cut  off  in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Nice. 

§  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  (France.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  effectual  mover  of  this  mighty,  and 
it  may  be  properly  added,  mad  project.  His  own  pilgrimage  to  tlie 
tomb  of  our  Saviour,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and 
vexatious  to  which  pilgrims  were  exposed  in  Asia,  and  became  the 
occasion  or  cause  of  the  enterprise  m  which  he  embarked.  Fired 
with  a  sense  of  his  o\vn  wrongs,  and  those  of  his  fellow  pilgrims, 
he  souffht  the  gratificalion  of  revenge,  or  at  least,  the  means  of 
preventmg  the  recurrence  of  those  evils,  in  future.  For  this  purpose 
he  travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kmgdom  to  kingdom,  repre- 
senting with  a  rude  but  pathetic  eloquence,  the  grievances  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  making  a  common  effort  against 
iJie  common  enemy  of  Christians  and  their  religion.    On  this  sub- 
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and  toiL  He  bore  aloft  in  his  hand  a  ponderoiu  crucifix,  to  whidi 
he  pointed  with  the  most  animated  gestures ;  nor  did  he  restrain  hit 
prayers,  whatever  his  situaUon  might  be,  but  poured  his  whole  soul 
m  loud  and  prolonged  supplications  in  the  streets  and  highways. 

The  body  of  enthusiasts  who  crowded  around  him  was  hnmense. 
Princes,  noblemen,  artisans,  peasants,  monks,  and  even  women,  ma- 
nifested equal  anxiety  to  bend  their  teps  to  the  East,  and  expel  the 
infidel  honies  from  the  consecrated  land.  To  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned in  character— to  the  ambitious  and  disorderly— to  robbers,  in- 
cendiaries, murderers,  and  other  offenders,  a  fit  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  procuring  tne  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  al  the  same  time 
of  indulging  in  unbounded  lust  and  rapine. 

As  Malmsbury  curiously  observes,  '^the  report  of  the  council  ol 
Clermont,  wafted  a  cheering  gale  over  the  minds  of  Christians. 
There  was  no  nation  so  remot^  no  people  so  retired,  as  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  papal  wishes.  This  ardent  love  not  only  inspired  the 
continental  provinces,  but  the  most  distant  islands  and  savage  coun- 
tries. The  Welshman  left  his  hunting ;  the  Scotch  his  fdiowship 
with  vermin ;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party ;  the  Norwegian  his  raw 
fish."  Robert  of  Normandy,  after  mentioning  in  general  terms  the 
contributions  of  men  which  France  and  England  made  to  the  holy 
war,  thus  singularly  mixes  other  nations : 

"  Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Bretagne, 
'  Of  Wales,  and  of  Ireland,  of  Gaacony,  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence,  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Allemagne^ 
Of  Scotland,  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitahi " 

At  this  time,  "  every  wonderful  event  in  the  natural  world  was 
re^rded  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  wilL  Meteors  and  stare 
pomted  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  skies  were  in- 
volved in  perpetual  storms,  and  the  blaze  and  terror  of  anxious  and 
disordered  nature  showed  the  terrific  harmony  of  heaven  with  the 
sanguinary  fury  of  earth.  Man  fully  responded  to  the  supposed 
calls  of  God.  The  moral  fabric  of  Europe  was  convulsed  ;  the  re- 
lations and  charities  of  life  were  broken ;  society  appeared  to  be 
dissolved.  Persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  degree,  assumed  the 
cross.  Tlie  prohibition  of  women  from  undertaking  this  journey 
was  passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  They  separated  them- 
selves from  their  husbands  where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  to 
follow  them  with  their  helpless  infants.  Monks,  not  wailing  for  the 
permission  of  their  superiors,  threw  aside  their  black  mourning 
gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloisters  full  of  the  spirit  of  holy  war- 
riors. They  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  solitary  life,  mistook 
the  impulses  of  passion  for  divine  revelations,  and  thought  that  hea- 
ven had  annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement  A  stamp  of  virtue  was 
fixed  upon  every  one  who  embraced  the  cause;  and  many  were 
lurged  to  the  semblance  of  religion,  by  shamCj  reproach,  and  fashion. 
When  families  divided,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the 
mastery.  A  wife  consented  to  the  departure  of  her  husband,  on  his 
vowmg  to  return  at  the  end  of  three  years.   Another  in  whom  feat 
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was  Stronger  than  hope,  was  lost  in  violence  of  grief.  Thehinbaiid 
wore  the  semblance  of  indifference,  unmoved  by  the  tears  of  his  wife 
and  the  Iclsses  of  his  children,  though  his  heart  reproached  him  for 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  led 
their  sons  to  the  place  of  meeting— women  blessed  the  moment  of 
separation  from  their  husbands,  or  if  they  lamented,  it  was  from 
the  cause  they  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and  |)erils  of 
the  expedition.  In  some  instances,  the  poor  rustic  shod  his  oxen 
like  horses,  and  placed  his  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  A  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the  approach  to  any  large  town  or 
castle,  inquiring  if  the  object  before  them  was  Jerusidem." 

Such  was  the  disordered  rabble  that  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  and  such  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition 
commenced.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  multitude  ever  reached 
Asia.  From  the  beginning  they  were  illy  provided  with  necessaries, 
and  thefefore  had  recourse  to  acts  of  rapine.  Their  progress,  so  de- 
structive to  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  was  frequently 
arrested  by  collision  with  their  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Germa- 
ny were  the  first  sufferers ;  but  it  was  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
especially,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Crusaders  were  visit- 
ed upon  their  own  heads.  When  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
the  emperor,  Alexius  Commenus,  to  whom  they  behaved  themselves 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  folly,  was  not  slow  to  rid  himself  of 
his  troublesome  guests.  For  this  purpose  he  fumihaed  them  with 
every  aid  which  they  required,  ana  lent  his  ships  to  transport  them 
across  the  Bosphorus. 

They  thence  pursued  their  march,  but  the  Sultan  Soljrman  meet- 
ing  ttiem  on  the  plains  of  Nice,  their  numbers  were  too  much  redu* 
ced  to  offer  him  any  thing  else  than  an  easy  victory.  Of  their  bones, 
Soljrman  erected  a  pyramid  near  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  of  their  headlong  counsels. 

3.  A  new  host,  which  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
expedition,  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  at  Constantinople,  as  a 
general  rendezvous.  The  commanders  were  experienced 
generals  and  men  of  renown.  Among  them,  were  Godfrey 
of  Boailion,  by  some  called  commander  in  chief;  Baldwin 
bis  brother;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy ;  Hugh,  count  of  Ver- 
roandois ;  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse ;  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum ;  and  Tancred,  his  cousin.    These  and  other 
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cendency  over  them  as  a  superior  ally,  he  had  the  address^to 
accelerate  their  departure.  They  at  length  met  the  Sara- 
cens, whom  they  overpowered  by  numbers.  Having  twice 
defeated  the  enemy,  they  took,  after  immense  difficulty,  losses, 
and  delay,  the  cities  of  Nice,  Edessa,  and  Antioch. 

§  Constantinople,  at  the  |)eriod  when  the  cnisaderg  met  there,  was 
the  Ip^gest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe.  The  most  that  re- 
mained of  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  in  arts,  was  included  in 
that  eniporium.  It  was  the  mart  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. Though  the  Greeks  were  degenerate,  yet  such  was  the  splen- 
dour of  their  capital 

The  hardy  warriors  of  the  north,  beheld  with  amazement,  these 
scenes  of  magnificence  and  wealth,  whilst  they  despised  the  effemi- 
nate  manners  and  unwarlike  character  of  the  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  accomplished  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  looked  upon 
the  northern  warriors  as  barbarians.  They  speak  of  them  as  illit- 
erate, fierce,  and  savage,  and  as  nearly  resembling  their  ancestors, 
the  Goths  and  Vanda^  who  overturned  the  Rom^  empire.  They 
treated  their  guests  sometimes  with  respect,  but  oftener  with  the 
most  hateful  duplicity. 

The  gold  and  artifices  of  the  emperor  were  employed  not  without 
effect — most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Croises  taking  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  hun  as  their  liege  lord.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  destruction  ot 
his  enemy,  the  Turk ;  but  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  warrion 
ef  the  north,  filled  his  bosom  with  jealousy.  On  various  pretences, 
many  of  them  were  cut  off  in  his  own  territories,  and  they  experi- 
enced several  alternatives  of  peace  and  war  in  the  country  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  characters  of  the  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Croises,  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  require  a  passing  notice.  Godfrey  was  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  her  dioicest  gifts.  He  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
times ;  and  the  gentlest  manners  were  united  with  the  firmest  spirit 
He  was  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises ;  his  deportment  was 
moral,  and  his  piety  was  fervent.  To  sum  up  his  character,  in 
arms  he  was  a  hero— in  his  closet  a  saint. 

The  qualities  of  Baldwin  were  not  so  conspicuous.  He  was  brave 
indeed,  but  he  was  ambitious;  and  his  courage  was  stained  with  sel- 
fishness, cruelty,  and  injustice.  Hugh,  who  was  brother  of  the 
French  king,  called  to  his  side  the  armed  pilgrims  from  Flandersi, 
and  En{[land^  and  a  part  of  France.  He  was  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished cavalier,  but  undevout,  and  of  a  proud  deportment  Robert, 
who  was  a  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  entered  upon  the  holy 
war  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  passion.  He  was  eloquent  and 
skilful,  but  imprudent,  yielding,  and  voluptuous. 

Bohemond  posessed  neither  religion  nor  probity ;  yet  to  the  eye  of 
the  vulgar,  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  soldiers  of  Christ  He 
was  intriguing,  rapacious  and  versatile.    Tanered  was  a  compara^ 
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tiTely  pme  and  brflliant  spirit  He  was  bold  and  generous,  and  would 
have  been  humane  to  all  mankind,  had  it  not  been  for  tne  spirit  of 
•he  aga    Raymond  was  inexorable  in  his  hatred  of  the  Musselmans ; 
pride,  selHshnes^  and  avarice  tarnished  his  character. 
The  soldier  pilgrims  all  convened  on  Uie  plains  of  Nice. 

**There  the  wild  Crusaders  form, 

There  assembled  Europe  stands^ 
Heaven  they  deem  awakes  the  storm, 

Hell  the  paynims'  blood  demands.^ 

The  details  ot  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  against  Edessa  and  Antioch,  cannot  be  narrated.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Nice  fell  by  means  of  the  policy  of  Alexius,  who  had 
Joined  the  Franks  or  crusaders.  While  the  latter,  who  had  with 
much  difficulty  and  loss,  effected  some  breaches  in  the  wall,  were 
about  to  storm  anew  the  repairs,  the  emperor  snatched  the  victory 
from  their  grasp,  by  secretly  proposing  more  favourable  terms  to  the 
bf^ieged,  than  could  be  expected  from  an  enemy  that  would  enter 
the  city  sword  in  hand.  The  soldiers  clamoured ;  while  the  Latin 
generals,  thinking  of  greater  objects,  dissembled  their  disgust,  and 
endeavoured  by  fair  persuasions  to  stifle  the  anger  of  their  troops. 

The  conquest  of  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  achieved  by 
%  few  ambitious  and  courageous  soldiers,  who  had  separated  for  a 
time  from  the  mam  body  of  the  Franks,  under  the  command  of 
Baldwin  and  Tailored. 

Defore  Antioch  could  be  reached,  some  fighting  was  necessary,  and 
the  Christians  triumphed — much  fatigue  was  to  be  borne,  and  here 
many  of  them  sunk.  The  horrors  of  the  way,  and  the  heat  of  a 
Phrygian  summer,  were  fatal  to  multitudes.  Five  hundred  perished 
in  one  day.  Mothers,  no  longer  able  to  afford  sustenance  to  their 
infants,  exposed  their  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  horses  perished :  the  baggage  was  then  placed  on  the  backis 
of  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs.  When  the  crusaders  came  to  a  country  of 
streams,  they  threw  themselves  without  caution  into  the  first  river 
that  presented  itself,  and  nature  could  not  support  the  transition 
from  want  to  satiety. 

The  siege  of  Antioch  was  protracted,  nor  was  this  wholly  sur^ 
prising,  considering  the  state  of  defence  in  which  the  city  was 
placed ;  as  well  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  unskilful  operations  of  the 
Croises,  the  famine  in  their  ^amp,  the  numerous  desertions  from 
among  them,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  morals.  The  Latin  chiefs 
put  forth  prodigious  efforts  of  valour ;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken 
by  stratagem.  A  traitor  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
and  10,0^  Turks  were  massacred.  When  the  thirst  of  blood  was 
slaked,  the  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  mercenary  as 
they  had  been  merciless.  They  seized  all  the  wealth  of  the  place^ 
and  exchanged  their  fierceness  for  the  more  civilized  vices  of  de- 
bauchery and  hypocrisy.  While  they  rioted  in  unbounded  indul 
gence,  tlu  y  gave  God  thanks. 

The  takmg  of  AiUioch  was  very  soon  followed  by  a  set  b^o 
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wHh  the  Mnssdmans ;  for  the  hosts  of  the  Moslem  world  pitched 
their  tents  round  the  fallen  capital.  The  excesses  of  the  crusaders 
were  followed  by  famine  in  its  every  horrid  form ;  and  had  not 
some  superstitious  frauds  been  practised,  by  which  their  zeal  and 
courage  were  re-excited,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  a  contest 
with  uie  formidable  army  which  now  opposed  them  under  the  ex- 
citements of  religion  ;  however,  they  met  it,  and  triumphed  in  the 
affray. 

4.  The  Croises  pursued  their  successes,  and  after  various 
desertions  and  dela3rs  they  penetrated  to  Jerusalem.  This 
venerable  city,  whieh  had  been  so  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt, 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  the  whole 
of  its  inhabitants,  both  Mahometans  and  Jews,  were  barba- 
rously put  to  the  sword,  1099  A.  C.  The  crusaders  were  by 
this  time  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.  Of  the 
700,000  that  appeared  before  Nice,  40,000  only  encamped 
around  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  only  21,500  were  soldiers.  In- 
cluding the  rabble  of  Peter,  the  possession  of  Nice,  Edessa, 
and  Ajntioch,  had  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  850,000  Euro- 
peans. 

§  The  victories  of  the  Crusaders  were  gained  with  difficulty. 
After  the  capture  of  Antioch,  their  embarrassments  were  not  a 
few.  Alexius  had  acted  a  cowardly  and  perfidious  part  Hugh, 
count  of  Vermandois,  soon  abandoned  the  holy  cause,  and  returned 
to  France.  The  march  of  the  Christian  forces  was  purposely 
delayed  several  months,  by  the  commanders^  although  tlie  soldiers 
were  impatient  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  This  delay,  however,  vr^s 
attended  by  the  most  serious  evils.  Discord  prevailed  among  the 
princes — rapine  and  theft  among  the  people.  A  pestilence  spread 
throughout  their  hosts,  which,  m  a  few  months,  destroyed  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  In  the  mean  time,  several 
wars  of  ambition  were  waged,  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
forces  which  attacked  the  town  of  Marra,  were  so  urged  h}'  famine, 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  turned  cannibals,  and  devoured  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  massacred  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 

At  length,  the  Christian  warriors  set  their  faces  towards  the  holy 
city.  When  it  came  in  view,  everj*  heart  glowed  with  rapiiu^— 
every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears.  The  joy  of  a  moment  out- 
weighed years  of  sorrow.  In  their  heated  imaginations,  the  sepul- 
chre was  redeemed,  and  the  cross  triumphed  over  the  crescent  But 
the  anticipation  of  success  was  much  easier  than  the  reality.  TTic 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  necessary,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
valour  of  the  Christians  were  carried  to  the  greatest  heiglit  After 
several  alternations  of  partial  victory  and  defeat,  the  walls  of  the 
flacred  city  were  carried,  and  all  Jerusalem  was  in  possession  of  the 
champions  of  the  cross.  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  attested  the 
ferocity  of  the  victory,  and  the  price  at  which  their  conquect 
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obtained.  Ten  thousand  of  the  Tanqviished  were  butchered  in  the 
mosque  of  Omar  alone,  to  ^diich  they  had  fled  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
In  this  place,  the  croises  are  said  to  have  ridden  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  Ten  thousand,  or  accord- 
ing to  some^  a  much  larger  number,  were  massacred  in  the  streets. 
The  Christians  committed  these  dreadful  deeds  irom  principle  rather 
than  from  passion.  It  was  a  horrid  principle  indeed ;  but  intoler- 
ance was  unhappily  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

6.  With  considerable  foresight,  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem 
established  a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  PalesUne. 
An  extension  of  territory  was  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
the  city  from  the  Mussulman  hordes  that  surrounded  it  At 
the  head  of  this  kingdom,  Godfrey,  the  most  worthy  of  the 
heroes  of  Christendom,  was  placed  by  the  suflfrages  of  the 
Christians.  He  reigned  however  but  one  year,  durmg  which 
time  he  defeated  the  sultan  with  an  immense  army  at  Asca- 
lon.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  kingdom  to  the  pope's  legate.  Several  kings  reigned 
after  him,  but  their  history  need  not  be  told. 

An  impoUtic  act  of  the  crusaders,  by  which  their  power  was 
weakened,  was.  at  length,  the  division  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
into  four  separate  states.  Having  accomplished  their  object, 
they  began  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  in  proportion  as  they 
witndrew,  the  Turks  recovered  their  strength.  The  crusa- 
ders, who  remained  in  Asia,  found  themselves  so  surrounded 
by  foes,  that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  solicit  aid  from  Chris- 
tendom. 

f  The  fruits  of  this  first  crusade  ill  repaid  its  immense  loss  and  ex- 
pense, and  were  comprised  within  the  small  territory  of  Jerusalem, 
the  dominion  of  whjch  was  bounded  by  the  terra  of  eighty  years. 
The  holy  war,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  recommended  by 
the  pope  and  the  clergy  with  unabated  earnestness.  It  was  still  re- 
presented to  be  the  cause  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  engagement  in  which 
was  the  most  meritorious  of  all  acts^  and  insured  salvation,  whether 
in  the  success  or  defeat, 

6.  The  aid  which  was  needed  in  the  East  was  soon  afford- 
ed. Europe  sent  forth  a  second  crusade  in  1147.  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  was  the  great  oracle  of  the  age,  had  the  influence 
to  excite  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  Conrad  III.  of  GermJiny, 
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rou8  guides.  The  army  of  Conrad,  winch  took  the  lead,  fell 
first  into  the  snare.  Those  who  did  not  perish  by  hunger  in 
the  deserts,  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  Mnsselmans.  Only  a 
tenth  part  secured  their  retreat  to  the  army  of  Louis.  Louis, 
also  duped  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  advanced  through  the 
same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  In  the  defile  of  a  mountain  near 
Laodicea,  his  army  was  totally  defeated. 

At  Jerusalem,  these  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament 
their  sad  reverses  of  fortune.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  mighty 
armies  which  they  had  led,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  pow 
ers  of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final 
effort  of  the  second  crusade. 

§  A  few  particulars  may  be  given  respecting  the  preacher  of  the  se- 
cond crusade.  St.  Bernard,  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  also 
of  his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  was  far  more  capable  than 
Peter  the  Hermit,  of  exciting  enthusiastic  emotions.  His  ardent  and 
religious  mind  soon  disdained  the  follies  of  youth  j  and  casting  off  the 
desire  of  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  songs,  he  wandercS  in  the 
regions  of  spiritual  reverie,  or  trod  the  rough  and  thorny  paths  of 
polemical  theology. 

At  the  age  of  23,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  soon  after- 
wards founded  the  monastery  of  Clair vaux,  in  Champaigne.  His 
miraculous  eloquence  separated  sons  from  their  fathers,  and  husbands 
from  their  wives.  Ilis  earnestness  and  self-denial  in  religion,  gained 
him  the  reverence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  disputes  he  was 
appealed  to  as  an  incorruptible  judge.  Such  was  his  austerity, 
that  happening  once  to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  female  face,  he  immediately 
reflected  that  this  was  a  temptation,  and  running  to  a  pond  he  leap- 
ed up  to  his  neck  into  the  water,  which  was  of  an  icy  coldness,  to 
punish  himself  and  vanquish  the  enemy. 

Such  a  man  was  the  fit  tool  of  the  pope,  Eugenius  HI.,  who  order- 
ed him  to  travel  through  France  and  Germany,  and  to  preach  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would,  under  the  banners  of  their 
kings,  bend  their  way  towards  the  holy  land.  As  Peter  had  repre- 
sented the  scandal  of  suffering  the  sacred  places  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  the  eloquent  Bernard  thundered  from  the  pul- 
pit the  disgrace  of  allowing  a  land,  which  had  been  recovered  from 
pollution,  to  sink  into  it  again.  This  voice  raised  armies  and  depo- 
pulated cities.  According  to  his  own  expression,  "  the  towns  were 
deserted,  or,  the  only  people  that  were  hi  them  were  widows  and 
orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  yet  living.*' 

7.  The  state  of  the  holy  land  between  the  second  and 
third  crusades  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  feeble  sway  was 
held  by  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
death  of  Baldwin  III.,  however,  was  lamented  as  a  public 
calamity.    His  successors  were  Ahneric,  Baldwin  lY.,  and 
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Ouy  de  Lusignan.  The  miseries  of  war  were  often  expe- 
rienced from  their  Mnsselman  enemies.  It  was  during  this 
period,  that  the  celebrated  Saladin,  nephew  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  attained  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  became  lord  of  that 
country.  He  formed  the  design  of  recovering  Palestine  from 
the  Christians. 

8.  The  occasion  of  the  third  crusade  was,  the  success  of  Sa* 
ladin  against  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  previously 
subdued  Tiberias,  and  received  the  submission  of  Acre,  Jaffa, 
and  some  other  places.  Jerusalem  offered  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, but  in  vain.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  a  few 
days,  and  Guy  de  Lusignan  was  made  prisoner,  1187  A.  (X 
The  conqueror  treated  the  inhabitants  with  singular  clemency. 
The  infidels  were  now  once  more  established  in  the  city  of  the 
prophets. 

J  The  conquered  Latins,  on  being  obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem,  con- 
sumed four  days  in  weeping  over  and  embracing  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  women  entreated  the  conqueror  to  release  to  them  their  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers.  With  courteous  clemency  Saladin  released 
all  the  prisoners  whom  they  requested,  and  loaded  them  with  pre- 
sents. 

9.  The  conquests  effe^^ed  by  the  infidels,  filled  Europe  with 
grief,  and  almost  with  despair.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the 
former  crusades,  had  rather  dismayed  the  public  mind.  Small 
masses  of  men  continued  indeed  to  move  towards  the  East, 
but  it  required  a  degree  of  management  and  much  exhorta- 
tion to  wake  up  a  general  interest  in  favour  of  a  third  crusade. 
Pope  Clement  HI.  at  length  prevailed  on  three  sovereigns  to 
engage  in  the  holy  enterprise.  These  were  Philip  Augustus, 
of  France,  Richard  I.,  surnamed  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa,  of  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Philip  and  Richard  are  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  ;  it  does  not  appear  how  many  follow- 
ed the  standard  of  Frederick.  The  latter,  in  passing  through 
the  Greek  empire,  was  prudent  and  humane,  altliough  ^e 
haughtiness  and  duplicity  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  sub- 
ject^ him  to  much  inconvenience.  The  Germans  defeated 
the  Turks  in  a  general  engagement,  and  took  Iconium.  But 
unfortimately,  their  sovereign  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of 
bathing  in  the  river  Galycadnus.  After  the  death  of  Barbar 
rossa,  his  army  dwindled  to  a  small  number. 
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The  English  and  Frendi,  fi>r  a  short  time,  proceeded  Vn 
moniously  in  the  oareer  of  victory.  They  took  Acre,  a  place 
of  great  strength.  Soon,  however,  the  bitter  fedings  oi  mi- 
litary envy  and  national  hatred  began  to  be  excited,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  the  French  monarch  returned 
home,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  under  the  command  U 
Richflird.  Left  alone  to  sustain  the  contest,  Plantagenet  dis- 
played all  the  heroism  of  chivalry.  He  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  IVench,  German,  and  English 
soldiers.  With  this  force  he  defeated  the  illustrious  Saladin, 
near  the  plains  of  Ascalon.  Pditical  disturbances  in  England, 
made  Richard  solicitous  to  return  thither,  especially,  as  his 
ranks  were  now  thinned  by  disease  ainl  famine.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  concluded  a  favourable  treaty  with  his  ene- 
my, and  attempted  to  return  to  his  dominions.  In  passing 
through  Germany,  however,  unaccompanied  by  his  troops,  ho 
was  seized  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  madr 
prisoner.  It  was  not  until  after  a  long  captivity,  and  the  pay 
ment  of  an  immense  ransom,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Richard,  Saladi» 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

§  In  the  treaty  which  was  formed  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
the  Christian  monarch,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  interchanged  ex- 
pressions of  esteem.  The  ffrasping  of  each  other's  hands,  was  th« 
only  and  sufficient  pledge  of  fidelitv.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon  for 
three  years  and  eight  months ;  the  fort  of  Ascalon  was  lo  be  destroy- 
ed ;  but  Jaffii  and  Tyre,  with  the  country  between  them,  were  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Christians. 

In  leavinff  Palestine,  Richard,  with  his  queen,  embarked  in  a  ship; 
but  the  violence  of  a  tempest  dispersed  his  flc^t,  and  so  shat- 
tered the  vessel  he  was  in,  that  it  became  unpossible  for  him  to 
reach  England  in  that  way.  He  then  made  for  Germany  j  but  his 
person  was  endangered  as  he  travelled  the  country,  since  the  fact  of 
his  being  there  bwame  known  to  some  of  his  enemies.  After  va- 
rious escapes,  he  arrived  at  a  town  riear  Vienna.  Two  individualf 
only  were  with  him,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy,  who  understood  the 
German  language. 

The  party  were  too  harassed  to  proceed.  The  German  boy  was 
sent  to  the  market-place  to  purchase  provisions.  Through  the  libe- 
rality of  his  master,  he  was  so  neatly  and  elegantly  dressed,  that  the 
people  could  not  but  notice  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  wtf 
questioned,  and  giving  unsatisfactory  answers,  he  was  seized  and 
scourged.  Being  at  length  threatened  with  the  cutting  out  of  hii 
tongue,  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  dit* 
doflo  the  secret  of  the  real  quality  of  his  master. 
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Richard  was  immediately  aecmred,  and  tbough  at  first  treated 
with  respect,  was  soon  connned  in  prison.  Bein^  sold  at  length  to 
the  emperor,  Henry  VI.  rejnoyed  him  to  a  castle  m  the  T3nx>l.  But 
ih^,  strongest  walls  are  not  sofficiently  secure  for  the  fears  of  a  ty- 
rant. Armed  men  were  sent  into  his  chamber,  and  conunanded  to 
watch  him  with  the  utmost  strictness. 

Here,  sometimes,  the  royal  cs^tive  calmed  his  angry  soul,  by  sing- 
thg  the  warlike  deeds  of  &e  heroes  of  romance.  At  other  times,  he 
diverted  melancholy  by  the  composition  of  poems.  Occasionally, 
he  forgot  his  misfortunes,  and  the  apparent  negligence  of  his  friends. 
His  native  hilarity  conquered  the  bitterness  of  Ms  spirit ;  he  laugh- 
ed at  the  frequent  intoxication  of  his  gaolers,  he  sported  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit,  and  in  the  boisterousness  of  his  merriment,  displayed 
his  personal  strength  and  agility. 

At  the  request  of  his  mother,  the  queen  Eleanora,  the  Pope  inter- 
fered for  his  release ;  and,  after  a  trial  on  some  pretended  crime,  it 
was  concluded  to  ransom  the  English  monarch,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  Enghsh  people  pa3ring  about  160,000 
marks  of  silver  to  the  German  emperor. 

10.  By  the  energy  of  Richard,  Palestine  was  saved  from 
becoming  a  Mussulman  colony ;  and  bo  much  of  the  sea  coast 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  so  enfeebled  was  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  safe  to  commence  hostilities,  whenever 
Europe  should  again  pour  foilh  her  religious  and  military  fa- 
natics. This  event  was  not  long  delayed,  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  losses  and  suffermgs,  which  had  hitherto  resulted 
from  the  crusades. 

A  fourth  crusade  was  fitted  out  in  1202,  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  collected  an  army  of  the  Flemish  and 
French,  professedly  to  attack  the  Mahometans,  though  it 
Beems  to  have  found  another  enemy.  Like  the  other  crusa- 
ders, he  made  the  eastern  Christians  first  feel  the  effect  of 
European  adventure  and  military  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  his 
efiTorts  ended  here ;  for,  arriving  at  Constantinople,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  dispute  for  Uie  succession,  bis  interference 
afiforded  the  occasion  of  plundering  the  city,  and  securing  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  thrcme  of  the  East.  The  Yenetians 
lent  their  vessels  for  the  enterprise,  and  participated  in  it 

$  Some  historians  reckon  a  crusade  ahtfirior  to  the  war  carried  on 
by  Baldwin,  denominating  his  the  fifth.  There  were  expeditions 
from  Giermany  in  the  intermediate  time ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  titiey  deserve  the  name  of  a  distinct  crusade.  Indeed,  there 
were  so  many  diflferent  expeditions,  some  public  and  others  private, 
Chat  the  designation  of  a  certain  number  of  separate  crusades,  seems 
fomewhat  arbitrary.    According  to  the  common  accounts,  we  have 
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asmgned  the  name  of  the  fouith  erande,  to  the  expeditioD  of  which 
the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  leader. 

The  third  crusade  was  created  by  the  ordinary  influence  of  papal 
power  and  royal  authority ;  but  the  fourth  sprang  from  genutoe 
fenaticism.  Polk,  who  was  worthy  of  companion^p  with  Ber- 
nard, became  a  preacher  distinguished  by  the  yehemence  with  which 
he  declaimed  against  certain  vices  of  the  age.  With  his  celebrity, 
increased  his  desire  to  be  generally  useful  to  mankind.  The  natl^ 
lal  consequence  in  that  superstitious  age,  was,  that  he  turned  his 
eye  towainds  the  east,  and  assumed  the  cross.  Th^  copious  matter 
of  his  sermons  was  the  war  witii  the  infidels.  Around  the  man 
of  God,  all  classes  thronged,  and  thousands  were  eager  to  assume 
the  msignia  of  holy  warriora  Nor  was  Pope  Innocent  III.  inactive 
in  the  cause,  having  required  the  various  temporal  and  spiritual 
chie&  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  Palestine, 
or  at  least  to  send  him  considerable  succours  of  men  and  money. 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  Venetians  for  the  loan  of 
their  ships,  and  the  Venetians  themselves  desiring  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  the  croises  at  length  set  sail  for  Constantinople.  That 
proud  city,  once  the  sister  and  rival  of  Rome,  was  fallen  so  low, 
that  the  aid  of  the  western  barbarians  was  invoked  by  a  claimant  to 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  In  his  behalf,  war  against  the  Greek  em- 
pire was  resolved  on,  and  Constantinople  was  made  the  point  of 
attack.  The  particulars  of  the  assault  need  not  be  given,  but  it  is 
a  striking  account  drawn  up  ^  an  old  writer,  that  when  the  inva- 
ders, at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  beheld  the  city,  "  the  magni- 
tude and  splendour  of  Constantinople  awed  the  coura|;e  of  the 
bravest ;  ana  not  without  reason,  for  never  suice  the  creation  of  the 
world,  had  so  bold  an  enterprise  been  undertaken  by  so  small  a 
force."  The  Greeks  made  a  display  of  numbers  and  strength,  but 
the  nerves  and  soul  of  war  were  not  in  them.  The  partisans  of  the 
usurper,  Alexius,  made  only  a  feeble  defence,  and  soon  abandoned 
the  city  to  its  fate.  The  city  was  captured,  and  the  young  Alexius 
sat  on  the  throne. 

After  one  or  two  revolutions  in  the  government,  the  allied  army 
of  French  and  Venetians,  who  had  been  paid  tlie  tribute  which  they 
recjuired,  and  had  been  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  city  on  their  own  account.  This,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  was  effected ;  and  a  severe  struggle  it  ought  to  have  been 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  when  only  20,000  men  captured  the 
largest  cit^  in  the  world.  There  were  ^,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  m  Constantinople.  The  excesses  of  the  barbarians  were 
enormous.  To  their  eternal  infamy,  they  destroyed  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  noble  monuments  of  genius,  in  the  sculpture  and  sta- 
tuary of  the  Pagan  world.  In  no  conquered  city,  it  is  thought,  was 
there  ever  obtained  so  much  booty.  One  historian  remarks,  that  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  silk,  the  gems,  and  precious  stones,  and  alJ 
those  things  which  are  accounted  riches,  were  found  hi  more  abon 
dance  than  all  the  Latm  world  could  furnish." 
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11.  BaUwiiiyas  the  reward  of  hiasiieoeGB  against  the  capi^ 
tal  of  the  East,  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  1204. 
But  he  was  dethionedand  murdo^  after  a  re^  of  a  few 
months.  The.  Imperial  dominions  were  shared  among  the 
principal  leaders  ;  the  Venetians  obtained  the  Isle  of  Candia, 
as  their  portion.  By  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople,  the 
mjuries  of  the  crusaders  were  avenged ;  and,  for  the  present 
they  looked  for  no  other  conquest  The  dominion  of  the  La- 
tins, however,  lasted  but  fifty-seven  years.  Few  events  on 
ibe  page  of  history  have  been  equally  curious  and  interesting, 
with  the  establishment  of  this  people  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine.  * 

12.  In  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  succeed- 
ing the  crusade  against  the  Greek  empire,  several  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  the  Musselmans.  In  these,  the  Ger- 
mans, Hungarians,  French,  English,  and  Italians,  were  prin- 
cipally concerned.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  Palestine,  as  Eg3rpt  Success  crowned  their  efforts  at 
first,  and  one  of  the  expediticMis,  under  the  duke  of  Austria, 
captured  Damietta,  an  event  which  filled  the  Musselman  em- 
pire with  alarm  ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  country,  and  the 
return  of  many  of  the  European  soldiers,  with  other  causes, 
finally  rendered  the  acquisitions  of  the  crusaders,  in  that  coun- 
try, of  no  avail,  and  the  unbeUevers  still  retained  their  power. 

13.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  extraordinary  expeditionn 
against  the  infidel  world,  was  led  by  Louis  IX.  of  France. 
There  had  been  previously  a  few  smaller  adventures,  espe- 
cially by  the  EngUsh,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem 
the  holy  sepulchre.  But  it  was  soon  lost,  and  the  fears  of  the 
Christian  world  were  in  a  degree  aroused.  It  was,  however, 
obvious  that  the  crusading  spirit  in  Europe  had  at  length  be- 
gun to  languish,  and  it  would  at  this  cris»  have  entirely  died 
away,  had  not  Louis  feJt  the  strong  stirrings  of  fanaticism  and 
chivalry.  He  kept  it  alive  a  few  years,  after  which,  this  folly 
of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  warlike  heroism  and  religious  devotion  of  the  French 
monarch,  amxmanded  the  reverence  of  mankinil.  Indeed,  in 
many  respects,  he  ws^  an  amiable  and  estimable  prince,  though 
deeply  imbued  with  the  unworthy  superstition  ot  the  times. 
His  efforts  preserved  ia  the  Christmns,  for  a  time,  the  land  of 
Palestine,  which  was  m  danger,  not  from  the  Saracens,  but 
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from  the  Tartars.  This  fierce  peofde  woe  tbeo  pounng  oyer 
the  fiice  of  Asia. 

^Louis  spent  three  years  in  preparation,  when  he  set  out  for 
Palestine,  with  his  queen,  three  brothers,  and  a  powerful  train 
of  French  knights,  1248  A.  C.  He  had  greatly  encouraged 
the  fainting  hearts  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  by  the  men 
and  troops  he  had  sent  thither  before  his  own  departure.  The 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  his  first  object  Here,  he  lost  one  half 
of  hfa  army  by  sickness,  was  defeated  in  batlle,  and  fdl  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

After  ransoming  himself  and  his  followers,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  continued  a  considerable  time. 
On  his  return,  to  France,  he  devoted  himself,  wisely,  to  the 
regular  cares  of  government,  during  thirteen  years,  and  would 
probably  have  long  continued  useful  and  happy,  had  not  the 
mad  spirit  of  crusading  seized  him  again.  In  obedience  to 
its  dictates,  he  embarked  on  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  In  this  adventure,  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  perished,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence.  Louis  has 
been  honoured  with  the  title  of  saint 

{  History  records,  that  on  the  subject  of  crusading,  the  mind  of 
Louis  was  influenced  by  the  foUowing  circumistance.  Agreeably  to 
the  temper  of  the  times,  he  had  vowed,  whilst  afflicted  by  a  severe 
illness,  that  in  case  of  recovery  he  would  travel  to  the  holy  land. 
In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  had  beheld  an  engagement  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Saracens ;  the  infidels  were  victorious,  and 
the  brave  king  of  a  valiant  nation  fancied  himself  called  upon  to 
avenge  the  defeat 

The  following  incident  indicated  the  king's  zeal  for  a  crusade. 
One  night,  during  the  Christmas  festival,  Louis  caused  magnificent 
crosses,  fabricated  by  goldsmiths,  to  be  sewn  on  the  new  dresses^ 
which,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
courtiers.  The  next  day  the  cavaliers  were  surprised  at  the  religioui 
ornaments  that  had  been  afiixed  to  their  cloaks :  piety  and  loyalty 
combined  to  prevent  them  from  renouncing  tiie  honours  which  had 
been  thrust  uoon  them,  and  the  sood  kinir  obtained  the  title  of  the 
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The  French,  on  landing  in  E^^HP^  captured  namiett^;  bnt  the 
rashness  of  the  Count  d'Artois  was  the  means  of  checkinff 
them  in  the  career  of  victory.  Sad  reverses  soon  ensued,  and 
though  Louis  defended  himself  with  the  greiUest  hravery.  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  enemy.  Being  taken  prisoner  with  nis  army, 
he  offered  for  his  own  ransom  the  city  of  Damietta,  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  his  soldiers  600,000  livres.  One  fifth  part  of  the  latter 
was  remitted  through  the  generosity  of  the  sultan. 

In  Louis'  second  expedition  against  the  infidels,  he  was  Joined  by 
the  English ;  so  that  his  force  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
His  fleet  being  driven  into  Sardinia,  a  change  was  made  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  pilgrim  hero,  and  an  attack  upon  the  Mussebnan  Moors 
of  Africa  was  fixed  upon.  Pestilence,  however,  prevented  the  me- 
ditated blow,  and  the  great  stay  of  the  crusades  fell. 

The  English  portion  of  the  forces,  which  had  not  reached  Africa, 
when  the  death  of  Louis  took  place,  made  thehr  way  to  Palestine, 
under  the  conduct  of  Prince  Edward.  Feats  of  arms  were  per- 
formed; but  the  Turks  were  fast  overunning  the  holy  land,  and 
with  the  capture  of  Acre,  by  that  adventurous  people,  was  connected 
the  final  loss  of  a  country,  on  which  the  eyes  of  fanatical  Europe 
had  been  fastened  for  more  than  two  hundred  years; 

14.  Among  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  cessation  of  the 
fanatical  military  spirit  of  Europe,  may  be  enumerated  the 
following,  viz.  the  decrease  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  popes, 
and  the  increase  of  their  tyranny,  which  the  people  were  loth 
to  bear — the  avarice  of  the  popes  and  priests,  in  converting  to 
their  own  purposes  the  funds  which  were  raised  to  supprt  the 
holy  wars — the  consequent  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  be 
taxed — ^the  scandal  which  was  cast  on  the  crusades,  when 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  diverted  from  their  re- 
ligious purpose,  to  promote  the  secular  objects  of  the  court  of 
Rome — and  most  of  all,  the  increasing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  no  lasting  conquest  of  Palestine  could  be 
made  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  These  causes  were  too 
powerful  even  for  the  deep  darkness  and  superstition  of  the 
age,  ambition,  love  of  mOitary  achievement,  and  desire  of 
plunder. 

15.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  and  maintained 
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distreanng  and  pernicbus.  It  is  in  the  final  result  that  they 
imagine  Uie  crusades  to  have  been  beneficial  on  the  wliole. 
Inthe  final  result,  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  improved 
the  political  condition,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  naviga* 
tion  and  commerce,  the  literature,  and  the  religion  of  Europe. 

That  there  was  a  very  gradual  ameliomtion  of  the  wes- 
tern naUons  in  the  oiboye  particulars,  is  admitted.  But  this 
was  a  state  of  things,  which  it  is  natural  to  believe,  time 
might  have  produced,  aided  as  it  was  by  other  causes.  In 
deed,  firom  the  nature  of  the  convulsions  which  attended,  or  ra- 
ther constituted  the  crusades,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  society,  learning,  and  religion, 
so  far  as  they  produced  any  effect.  That  they  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good,  in  any  shape,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
assert  But  providence  can  overrule  the  greatest  evil,  so  that 
it  shall  be  less  evil  than  it  would  otherwise  be;  and  our  point 
is  made  out,  if  the  evil  flowing  firom  the  crusades  overbalan- 
ces the  good,  in  quality  or  amount 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  reflect  that  the  crusades 
were  the  ofispring  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age — ^that  they 
were  kindled  by  tibe  fiJse  fires  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
and  moreover,  were  perverted,  if  so  base  a  project  could  be 
perverted,  by  ambition,  love  of  military  renown,  and  a  savage 
desire  of  plunder.  They  agitated,  convulsed,  and  distressed 
Europe,  and  every  family  in  Europe,  for  twocentuiies.  They 
drained  that  portion  of  the  globe  of  men  and  money,  to  an  in- 
supportable degree.  The  bones  of  two  millions  of  Europeans 
were  entombed  in  Asia,  or  whitened  her  plains.  The  trea- 
sures that  were  expended  are  past  computation.  Under  tlic 
sacred  name  of  religion,  every  crime  and  every  folly  was  me- 
ditated and  committed.  The  path  of  the  fanatical  waniors 
of  the  west  was  every  where  marked  vdth  blood.  They  were 
too  stupid  and  too  superstitious  to  regard  with  complacency 
or  with  a  desire  of  imitation,  those  superior  modes  of  life  and 
specimens  of  genius  which  they  met  with  in  their  excursions 
into  the  East  They  even  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  which  chance  or  bravery  put  into 
their  power,  and  in  the  repeated  conflagrations  of  Constanti- 
nople, they  rejoiced  to  see,  in  many  instances,  the  destruction 
of  those  works,  the  remains  of  which  the  world  has  since 
been  proud  to  own. 
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Thi^  etTt  who  ooont  it  ^otknm  to  fubchie 
By  conquest  §u  and  wide^  to  over-run 
Laige  oountriei^  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assaults :  what  do  these  woithiei^ 
But  rob  and  spoils  bum,  slaughter  and  ansbve 
Peaceable  nations.    *  *  *  • 

**  A  view  of  the  heroic  a^  of  Christianity,"  says  an  interestuiff 
historian,  ^in  regard  to  Uieir  grand  and  general  results,  is  a  useM 
and  important,  uiough  a  melancholy  employment  The  Crusades 
retarded  the  march  of  civilizatioH,  thickened  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  encouraged  intolerance,  crudty  and  fierceness. 
Keljgion  lost  its  mildness  and  charity ;  and  war  its  mitigatinff  qual^ 
ties  of  honour  and  courtesy.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of^e  Ho- 
ly Wars.  We  can  follow  with  sympathy,  both  the  deluded  fanatic, 
and  the  noble  adventurer  in  arms,  in  their  wanderings  and  marches 
through  forei^  regions,  braving  the  most  frightful  oangenL  patient 
in  toil,  invincible  in  military  spirit  So  visionary  was  the  object,  so 
apparently  remote  from  selfish  relations,  that  their  fiwatkism  wears 
a  character  of  generous  virtue.  The  picture,  however,  becomes 
darkened,  and  nature  recoils  with  horror  from  their  crudties,  and 
with  shame  from  their  habitual  folly  and  senselessness." 

FRANCE. 

16.  In  1108  the  throne  of  France  was  ascended  by  Louis 
YL,  suruamed  the  fat,  son  of  Philip  I.  He  carried  on  a  war 
with  Henry  I.  of  England,  but  was  not  successfiiL  The 
English  defeated  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  1119 
A.  C.     He  was  an  accomplished  and  energetic  sovereign. 

J\  In  Louis'  flight  aflw  the  battle,  an  Englishman  seized  his  horse*s 
die,  exclaiming,  "  the  king  is  taken."  ^TTie  king  is  never  taken,'* 
said  Louis,  "not  even  in  a  game  of  chess,"  and  ttien  struck  his  ene- 
my dead  at  his  feet 

17.  Louis  Vn.,  the  young,  succeeded  his  foither  in  1137. 
The  extent  of  his  reign  was  46  years.  He  ^arrelled  with 
the  Pope  about  the  nomination  of  an  archbishop,  and  had 
his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict  He  was  very  unsuc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  holy  wars,  and  in  consequence  of 
having  divorced  Iiis  queen,  heiress  of  the  great  dutchy  of 
Guienne,  who  soon  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  (afterwards 
Henry  H.  of  England)  he  lost  one  fifth  part  of  the  French 
monarchy,  including  me  provinces  before  held  by  the  En- 
glish. 

{  Louis  was  educated  in  an  Abbey,  and  the  Abbeys  at  this  period 
produced  several  disthiguished  m^  amonff  whom  were  Suger,  his 
mmister,  a  man  of  great  politioal  sagacity ;  St  Bernard,  whose  agen- 
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cy  in  the  second  crosade  has  already  appeared ;  and  Abdard,  ifdiose 
i^ry  remains  to  be  told. 

In  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  own  education,  Louis 
made  several  pdgrimages,  and  among  others  visited  the  tomb  of  Tho- 
mas k  Becket,  at  Canterbury.  In  one  of  these  pilgrimages  he  died. 
His  tomb,  in  the  abbey  of  Barbeau,  was  opened  m  1556,  by  Charles 
IX.,  and  the  body  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  On  the  fin 
gers  were  several  gold  rings,  which,  hahring  been  taken  o%  were 
worn  by  Charles,  together  with  a  gold  chain,  which  was  found  in 
the  tomb. 

18.  The  son  of  Louis,  Philip  II.,  sumamed  Augustus^ 
ascended  the  throne  in  1180.  His  reign  was  a  long  one  also, 
being  43  years.  Since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  France 
had  seen  no  sovereign  so  ambitious  and  enterprising  in  war, 
as  Philip.  The  most  signal  events  of  his  reign,  were  his 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France ;  his  engagement  in  the 
thud  crusade,  with  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion ;  his  invasion  (A 
Normandy  during  Richard's  absence ;  his  victory  over  Otho 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  the,  offer  of  the  crown  of 
England  to  bun  for  bis  son  Louis,  by  the  English  barons 

§  His  engagement  in  the  third  crusade  has  already  appeared.  Oo 
the  return  of  Richard  to  England,  a  disastrous  war  ensued  between 
him  and  Philip,  the  English  king  determining  to  pwiish  him  for 
seizing  Normandy.  Richard,  dying  during  the  prosecution  of  this 
War,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  England  were,  however,  disputed  by  his  nephew,  i^jthur, 
aided  by  Phihp.  Arthur  having  been  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  by  his  inhuman  unde,  the  latter  was  summoned  by  Philip,  to 
appear  m  his  quality  as  duke  gf  Normandy,  before  a  tribunal  of  his 
peers.  On  his  rcfi^,  Philip  attacked  and  subdued  several  of  the 
French  provinces  that  were  then  held  by  the  English,  and  united 
Normandy  to  the  crown  of  France,  300  years  after  it  had  been  detach- 
ed from  it  by  the  incapacity  of  Charles  the  simple. 

From  the  reign  of  Philip,  may  be  dated  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  firdt  established  in  France,  whence  it  found  its 
way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

19.  Louis  yni.,  sumamed  the  Li<»i,  mounted  the  throne 
of  his  fiuher  in  1223,  and  died  in  1226.  He  was  a  man  (A 
valour,  and  hence  his  surname.  He  took  all  the  possessions 
of  the  English  on  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  Garoime.  His 
character  was  that  of  a  persecutor. 

§  Louis  prosecuted  a  barbarous  crusade  against  certain  sectaries  in 
Luifluedoc  and  Gascony,  who  presumed  to  attack  the  dogmas  oi 
the  Church  of  Rome.  At  the  siege  of  Avignon,  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  count  of  Champaign. 
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do.  Louis  tX.,  styled  Saint  Louis,  becaxne  king  at  the  ag^ 
of  twelve  years,  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
Louis  possessed  many  excellent  qualities — ^was  pious,  upright, 
and  benevolent.  His  single  fault  was  fanaticism;  though  iii 
every  thing  he  did,  the  purity  of  his  motive  was  conspicuous. 
He  conferred  a  considerable  benefit  on  his  country,  notwith- 
standing the  errors  into  which  his  fanatical  spirit  led  him* 
With  Henry  HI.  of  England,  he  waged  a  successM  war. 

f  An  account  has  been  given  of  the  two  crusades  in  ^hich  he  was 
<o  unfortunately  engaged,  and  m  the  last  of  which  he  perished. 

Henry  III.  demanded  the  provinces  which,  it  seems,  Louis'  father 
nad  promised  to  restore.  A  tender  was  made  of  Poitou,  and  of  the 
best  part  of  Normandy ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Henry,  who  resolv* 
ed  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 

21.  Philip  III.,  surnamed  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1270.  His  surname,  it  is  thought,  was  not  well  deserved. 
He  was  the  dupe  of  the  artifices  of  his  courtiers,  and  had  no 
predominant  trait,  except  a  passion  for  amassing  wealth.  He 
l>rought  back  from  Africa  the  miserable  remains  of  his 
father's  army.  He  died  on  his  return  froia  an  expedition 
against  Peter  HI.,  of  Anragon,  who  had  usurped  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  and  through  whose  instigation,  eight  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  massacred  in  that  island. 

,§  Charles  of  Anjou,  uncle  of  Philip,  had  latdy  become  kinff  of 
Sicily,  and  acted  the  tyrant  towards  its  inhabitants.  By  a  deed  of 
cruelty  towards  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Peter,  he  made  the  latter 
bis  enemy.  Pfeter,  in  revenge,  excited  the  Sicilians  to  revolt  and 
mimier.  All  the  French  of  the  island  were,  by  a  previous  concert, 
butchered  in  cool  blood,  on  the  evening  of  Easterday.  Philip  un- 
dertook to  avenge  this  massacre,  but  the  general  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, afflicted  the  French  king  so  much,  that  he  fell  into  a  de- 
day,  of  which  he  died. 

22.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, in  1285.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  His  disposition,  however,  was  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  his  features  and  form.  He  was  am- 
bitious, deceitful,  perfidious  and  cruel.  Refusing  to  obey  the 
sunmaons  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Boniface  YIU.,  to  march 
a^inst  the  Saracens,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  his  king- 
mtn  laid  under  an  interdict  A  severe  jcontest  ensued,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  humiliation  of  the  Pope,  and  even- 
tually his  death. 

in  1314y  Philip  fluppressed  the  oidei  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
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lars,  from  a  desiie)  it  was  thought,  to  obtain  their  immetisp 
wealth. 

{The  haughty  Bonif'ace,  in  a  bull,  had  declared,  that  "  i}^e  Vicar  of 
Christ  is  v^ted  with  full  authority  over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of 
the  earth."  Philip,  in  return  for  the  indignity  put  upon  him,  de- 
nounced Boniface  as  an  impostor,  heretic,  and  simoniac,  and  declar- 
ed the  see  of  Rome  vacant  He  contrived  also,  by  means  of  a  trustj 
agent,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pope.  The  persons  concerned  hi 
the  transaetion,  caused  his  holiness  to  ride  on  a  horse  without  sad- 
dle or  bridle,  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  tail.  He  was,  how- 
ever, rescued  at  length ;  but  the  loss  of  his  immense  treasures, 
while  he  was  l«)tain^  from  his  palace,  threw  him  into  a  frenzy 
that  kiUed  huu 

ENGLAND. 

23.  Norman  family^  Plantagenets.  The  throne  of  Eiij- 
lap^.,  on  the  death  of  Rufus,  was  secured  by  his  yoqnger 
orocher,  Henry  I.,  surnanied  Beaticlerc,  or  the  Scholar,  1 100. 
The  rightful  teir  was  Robert,  an  older  brother ;  but  as  he 
Wa8al)sentona  crusade,  Henry  availed  himself  of  so  favoura- 
We  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

Robert,  who  was  duke  of  Normandy,  soon  anived  in  Eng- 
land to  claim  his  right ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
it,  by  the  oflTer  of  a  sum  of  money.  Still,  Henry  was  not 
satisfied,  but  ere  long  invaded  Nonnandy ;  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed Robert,  brought  him  prisoner  to  England,  caused  his 
eyes  to  be  burned  out,  and  confined  him  for  life,  in  a  castle 
in  Wales. 

The  injustice  with  which  he  had  treated'  'lobert,  seein?  lo 
have  been  visited  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  calamities  of  his  after  life;  particularly  in  the  death  of  liis 
only  son,  who  was  drowned  on  his  passage  fix>m  Nomiandy 
to  England. 

Henry  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  English 
sovereigns — ^brave,  afiable,  and  learned ;  but  his  conduct  in 
many  instances,  shewed  that  he  was  wanting  in  moderation, 
purity,  and  gratitude. 

$  Henry  married  a  Saxon  prmcess.  Matilda  great  mnd-daofhter 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  thus  unitea  the  Saxon  and  Norman  olood. 
This  circumstance  endeared  him  to  the  English,  and  procured  their 
support 

The  story  of  thfj  death  of  Henry's  son,  w .  mo  name  was  William, 
H  briefly  tli^  following.    The  captain  ar  >  seamen  of  the  wad  'v\ 
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which  he  set  sail  for  Euglaod,  beooming  intoxicated,  carelessly  struck 
fier  upon  a  roclL  She  foundered  immediately,  but  William  was 
saved  by  bjeing  put  into  a  long-boat  He  had  abready  got  dear  oi 
the  wreck,  when  hearine  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the  countess 
of  Perche,  he  ordered  ttie  seamen  to  row  back,  in  hopes  of  saving 
her.  But  the  numbers  who  then  cnwded  in,  soon  sunk  the  boat ; 
and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished. 

The  effect  of  the  news  on  Henry  was  melancholy  indeed.  He 
fainted  away,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  ne? er  known 
to  smile. 

24.  Henry's  cousin,  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  was  crowned 
king  of  England^  1135.  His  popularity  enabled  bim  to  usurp 
the  throne,  when  of  right  it  belonged  to  the  empress  Matilda^ 
or  Maud,  and  her  son  Henry. 

§  Matilda  first  married  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Gfermany— afterwards 
Henry  Piantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  By  the  latter  she  liad  several 
children,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  oldest 

In  behalf  of  Matilda,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  bro- 
ther of  the  empress,  took  up  arms  against  Stephen,  defeated 
hibn  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  made  him  prisoner.  But 
the  fortune  of  war  soon  turned  against  Gloucester.  He  waa 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  exchanged  for  the  king. 

Four  yeai*8  after  this  event,  young  prince  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  invaded  England  ;  but  the  great  men  on  both  sides, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  battle,  compelled  the  rival 

Erinces  to  a  negociation.     The  succession  was  secured  to 
lenry,  after  the  death  of  Steph^.     This  event  taking  place 
the  next  year,  f  lenry  became  king. 

Stephen  was  well  calculated  to  be  an  efficient  sovereign ; 
but  he  reigned  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  Im 
elevation  brought  suffering  on  himself  and  his  people.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  reign,  England  was  rent  with  civil  broils. 

}  From  the  begfinning,  Stephen  dreaded  Robert,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  man  of  honour  and  abilities,  and  zealously  attached  to  Maud. 
He  took,  indeed,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen ;  but  he  took  it  with 
the  reserve,  that  the  king  should  never  invade  any  of  his  rights  or 
dignities.    This  was  an  example  for  otliers ;  and  many  of  the  cler- 

gr  and  nobility,  as  the  price  of  submission,  required  the  right  of 
rtifying  their  castles.    England  was  soon  filled  with  fortresses, 
and  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  rose  to  a  formidable  height. 

25.  Henry  H.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1154.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Plantagenets  who  wielded  the  sceptre,  till 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.     In  him  was  mingled  the  bloo<* 
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of  the  Saxon  kings  if  England,  and  ci  the  Nonmui  famO; 
He  was  the  most  pou  erful  monarch  of  Christendom.  His  do 
minions  were  more  sxtensive  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, as,  in  addition  to  England,  he  owned  by  inheritance 
and  by  marriage,  nearly  one  half  of  France,  and  afterwards 
claimed  Ireland  by  conquest 

Happy  in  the  affectioos  of  bis  people,  he  had  the  prospect 
of  a  prosperous  reign ;  but  though  England  owed  her  first 

Eermanent  improvements  in  aris,  laws,  ffovernment,  and  civil 
berty,  to  his  measures,  he  was  personaly  subjected  to  many 
calamities.  A  most  serious  misfortune,  was  his  contention 
with  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thb 
arrogant  ecclesiastic,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  greater  am- 
bition, availed  himself  of  the  authority  of  his  station,  to  ex- 
alt the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown  ;  and  when  the  king 
undertook  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  to  limit  their 
prerogatives,  he  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  from 
Becket.  In  the  course  of  the  contention,  the  ecclesiastic  wiaa 
killed.  The  horror  excited  in  Henry's  mind  by  this  event, 
aided  by  the  agitation  into  which  England  was  thrown,  led 
him  to  perform  the  most  humiUating  penance  at  the  tomb  ot 
the  saint. 

J  Becket  was  first  promoted  by  the  king,  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
or  of  England,  to  which  station  his  talents  and  learning  enlilled 
him.  Henry  afterwards  appointed  him  to  fill  the  high  place  of  me- 
tropolitan, falsely  supposing  that  from  his  g'.y  ajid  splendid  turn,  he 
would  not  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  priir^eges.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  in  his  new  situation,  than  he  affected  i«er8onally%he  greatest  aus- 
terity^  and  recited  continuall)c  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  maintain- 
ing ins  ancient  pomp  only  if  nis  retinue  and  attendants.  In  all  this, 
his  determination  to  exalt  tl>.  spiritual  power,  was  visible  to  sagacious 
observers. 

That  power  was  alrea*  v  'oo  great  The  ecclesiastics  of  that  age 
.  had  renounced  all  imn  le  hate  subjection  to  the  magistrate ;  and  as 
many  of  them  were  of  low  character,  they  committeo  the  most  de- 
testable crimes  witli  impunity.  They  were^  charged  even  with  the 
foulest  murders.  The  attempts  of  the  king  to  put  this  order  of  mej 
into  a  better  state,  resulted  in  what  are  called  the  Constitutions  oi 
Clarendon.  These  were  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  of  the 
nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  in  which,  the  limits  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  are  distinctly  marked,  and  which, 
by  the  king's  influence,  were  framed  so  as  to  favour  his  prerogatives. 

The  clergy,  generally,  professed  to  submit  to  these  decisions,  but 
Becket  stood  aloof:  and  though  at  length  he  took  oath  to  obserre 
tliem,  it  was  by  no  means  in  good  faith.    He  repented  of  his  tempo- 
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rary  subjection,  and  endeavoured  to  influ^ice  the  othor  bishops  to 
follow  his  steps.  Henry,  however,  made  him  feel  the  royal  power, 
Dy  \he  confiscation  of  his  property  on  some  pretence.  This  act. 
Decket  resented,  by  excommunicating  the  king's  chief  ministers,  ana 
abrogat'mg  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  On  some  Airther  instance 
of  his  arrogance,  the  king  was  so  vehemently  agitated,  that  he  ez- 
didmed,  almost  in  reproaches,  against  his  servants,  whose  "  want  or 
zeal,"  he  said^  "left  him  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  that  un- 
grateful and  imperious  prelate."  Four  knights  of  his  household, 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  to  be  a  hint  for  the  primate* 
death,  instantly  agreed  among  themselves,  to  avenge  their  prince's 
quarrel ;  and  pursuing  Becket,  found  him,  slenderly  attended,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St  Benedict,  and  there,  before  the  altar,  clove  his  head 
with  many  blows. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  king  upon  this 
event,  and  with  a  view  to  avert  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  humiliating  treatment,  even  to  the  scourging  of 
his  naked  body,  by  the  monks. 

Endless  were  the  panegyrics  on  the  virtues  of  Becket ;  «  U  the 
miracles  wrought  by  his  relics,  were  more  numerous,  more  .  il  tu- 
lous,  and  more  impudently  attested,  than  those  which  ever  fiiUnl  vhe 
legend  of  any  confessor  or  martyr.  He  was  canonized  ;  a  jubilee 
was  established  for  celebrating  his  merits ;  and  innumerable  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  liis  tomb.  In  one  year,  100,000  pilgrims  are  said 
to  liave  resorted  thither. 

An  unportant  event  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  war 
on  the  island,  when  one  of  its  petty  chiefs,  expelled  by  his 
sovereign,  sought  his  protection.  Henry's  arms  were  success- 
ful, and  the  island  was  formally  annexed  to  the  English  crown, 
m  1172.  From  that  time,  however,  for  some  centuries,  there 
was  little  intercor^.e  between  the  kingdoms ;  nor  was  the 
island  ever  considered  as  fully  subdued,  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  of  her  succa^or,  James  I. 

§  The  Irish  were  an  early  civilized  people,  and  among  the  first  of 
the  nations  of  the  West,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  But 
by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  their  own  domestic  com- 
motions, they  were  replunged  into  barbarism,  for  many  ages.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  dye  separate  sove- 
reignties, but  these  were  subdivided  among  a  vast  number  of  petty 
chiefs. 

Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counties,  appointed  sheriffs  in  each, 
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leabn,  vas  seldom  exempt  from  calamity  for  a  long  time  to 
gether.  His  last  years  were  particularly  unhappy.  Tht 
feult,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  his  own.  His  illicit 
passion  for  Rosamond,  whose  extraordinary  beauty  made 
her  the  theme  of  many  a  ballad  and  romance,  excited  the 
resentment  of  his  queen  Eleanora,  through  whose  means, 
three  of  his  sons  rebelled  against  him.  Europe  beheld  with 
astonishment  these  sons,  scarcely  beyond  tlie.age  of  boy- 
hood, engaged  in  a  series  of  efforts  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
BO  potent  a  prince  as  Henry.  They  were,  however,  aided 
by  the  king  of  France.  The  contest  began  in  Henry's  French 
territories.  He  soon  crushed  his  enemies  there  ;  then  return- 
ing to  England,  and  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Scots,  who 
hi^  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  princes,  he  immediate- 
ly restored  tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  was  not  suffered 
long  to  rest ;  his  unnatural  sons,  though  leniently  treated,  re- 
volted again,  joined  by  John,  his  fourth  and  favourite  son. 
Henry,  distracted  with  care,  and  overcome  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  hb  children,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  filly- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

§  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  died  suddenly  while  e\v 
gaged  in  their  rebellion.  The  force  of  parental  affection,  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  Henry's  death,  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  king, 
deserves  notice.  When  the  son  was  seized  with  a  fever,  he  was 
conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  sent  a  message  to  \\vi 
father,  with  a  humble  confession  of  his  faults,  and  entreated  the 
favour  of  a  visit  The  king  was  not  very  distant,  but  apprehensive 
that  his  sickness  was  feigned,  durst  not  trust  himself  in  his  bands. 
But  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  he  was  overcoiw 
with  grief;  he  fainted  away,  accused  his  own  hard-h  carted  ncss,  and 
lamented  that  he  had  depfived  his  son  of  the  opportunity  of  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  reconciled  father. 

His  son  Richard  associated  his  youngest  brother,  John,  in  the  last 
insurrection.  When  the  unhappy  fatlier  heard  this,  already  sinking 
in  cares  and  sorrows,  he  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost 
despair ;  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  loaded  his  ungrateful  chil- 
dren  with  maledictions  which  he  never  would  recall. 

Henry  II.,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Enghsh  kings.  Hii 
reign  was  also  highly  beneficial  to  his  subjects.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  natural  sensibility,  which  his  long  experience 
of  the  ingratitude  of  man  never  inipiiircd.  But  his  licentioufl- 
ness  was  too  apparent,  ^nd  his  enmities  too  durable.    Hii 

Erson  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong  and  well  proportioncdi 
I  countenance  engaging,  and  his  elocution  eosy. 
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26.  Richard  L,  the  Lion-hearted,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1189.  He  possessed  a  most  herdc  nature,  and  rivalled  the 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  warlike  enterprises.  His  disposition  was 
open  and  generous,  but  at  the  same  time,  ambitious,  haughty, 
and  cruel.  He  spent  most  of  his  reign  in  the  mad  project  of 
the  crusades,  which  have  already  been  described,  and  particu- 
larly the  part  which  was  acted  by  this  chivalric  king.  After 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  reached  England,  but  died  within 
a  few  months,  having  first  pardoned  his  traitorous  brother 
John,  and  attempted  to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  received 
from  Philip  of  France.  His  foreign  and  distant  wars  exhiaust- 
ed  the  resources  of  his  country. 

27.  John,  surnamcd  Lackland,  succeeded  his  brother  upon 
the  decease  of  the  latter.  His  reign  commenced  in  1199,  and 
continued  to  1216  A.  C.  It  was  marked  Avith.  the  most  dis- 
gusting tyranny  and  crime. 

'  §  He  received  his  surname  from  the  loss  of  his  territories  in  Francpj 
of  which  he  was  stripped  by  the  French  king.  The  latter  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Arthur,  John's  nephew,  whom  John  finally  mur- 
dered. 

Early  in  his  reign,  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy,  by  ap- 
propriating to  his  own  purposes,  some  of  tlie  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  he  met  witli  the  full  extent  of  the  papal  ven- 
geance. At  first  obstinate,  he  was  finally  intimidated  into 
submission.  His  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict,  him- 
self excommunicated,  and  after  several  personal  concessions, 
he  engaged  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  tlie  Holy  See.- 
By  this  conduct  he  incurred  the  deep  hatred  and  contempt 
of  his  people. 

'  §  So  greatly  did  the  court  of  Rome  triumph  over  him,  that  John  did 
homage  to  Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  in  the  most  abject  manner, 
and  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom,  while 
the  legate,  in  the  haughtiness  of  sacerdotal  power,  trampled  on  the 
money,  as  an  earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom. 

The  subjects  of  John,  treated  with  such  indignity,  and  even 
sold,  fek  it  necessary^  vindicate  their  rights.  The  barons, 
under  the  command  of  Langton,  the  primate,  assembled,  and 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  a  concert  of  measures,  de- 
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compliance.  At  Rimnymede,  v^here  he  met  his  barons,  ht 
signed,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1215,  that  fioonous  deed  called 
Magna  Charta,  (the  Great  Charter,)  which  has  had  so  pro- 
pitious an  effect  on  the  liberty  of  Engfishmen.  It  secured 
important  rights  to  all  classes  o'f  Lis  subjects,  though  soineot 
its  stipulations,  from' the  change  of  maimers  and  institutioDS, 
appear  at  thb  day  trivial  or  ridiculous. 

§  The  charter  consisted  of  fourteen  specifications,  of  which,  two  or 
three,  the  most  important,  were — ^that  no  aids  or  subsidies  should  be 
allowed  to  be  levied  from  the  subjects,  unless  in  a  few  special  cases, 
without  the  consent  of  the  great  council — that  no  person  shall  be 
tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses— 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  or  punished,  but  by  the  judgment ol 
his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

John  granted  at  the  same  time,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  which 
abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the  kmgdom, 
and  restored  to  the  lawful  proprietors  their  woods,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  enclose  for  their  own  private  purposes. 

The  king,  forced  into  these  measures  against  his  will,  medi- 
tated a  dreadful  revenge  against  his  barons,  by  the  aid  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  and  began  to  lay  his  own  realm  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  But,  at  a  critical  time,  when  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  PhiUp  of  France,  had  arrived  in  England,  to 
assist  the  barons,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  crown 
himself,  John  suddenly  died.  Louis  was  obliged  to  return  to 
France,  and  the  succession  was  settled  on  Henry,  the  son  of 
John,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age. 

§  In  the  person  of  John,  the  English  were  scourged  with  a  tyrant, 
more  odious  and  capricious  than  any  other  of  their  sovereigns,  be- 
fore or  since.  To  tyranny,  he  added  cowardice,  levity,  licentious- 
ness, ingratitude,  and  treachery.  His  vices  were,  however,  made^ 
providentially,  the  occasion  of  great  blessings  to  his  subjects,  in  tbt 
enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  liberty,  which  they  wrested  from  hil 
weakness. 

28.  Henry  HI.  began  his  reign  in  1216,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke being  appointed  protector  during  the  king's  minority 
His  disposition,  which  was  easy  and  fickle,  led  him  and  tit 
subiects  into  numerous  difficulties  and  disasters.     The  weak- 
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§  Henry,  though  in  general  a  mM  and  m«rciihl  prioc^  >  eC  violated 
the  great  charter  in  confiscating  the  estates  of  some  of  tne  obnoxious 
nobles,  without  a  trial  by  their  peers.  When  remonstrated  with  on 
the  subject,  he  replied,  ^  Why  should  I  observe  this  charter,  which 
is  neglected  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prdates  and  nobihty  ?"  to 
which  it  was  justly  returned,  '^  You  ought,  sir,  to  set'them  the  ex- 
ample." 

Henry's  iinprudent  measures  encouraged  Sinion  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
the  feeble  band  which  held  it  He  succeeded  in  part ;  and 
as  the  consequence  of  a  battle,  he  took  both  the  king  and  his 
son  Edward,  prisoners.  But  through  the  interference  of  the 
parUament,  which  Leicester  summoned,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  release  the  prince,  who  was  no  sooner  set  at  liberty,  than  he 
took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  and  gained  over  him  the 
famous  battle  of  Evesham.  In  tins  battle  Leicester  was  kill- 
ed, and  the  gallant  Edward  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  repla- 
cing his  father  on  the  throne. 

6  Xicicester  had  assumed  the  character  of  regent,  after  having  com- 
pelled the  king  to  resign  the  resal  power.  In  the  parliament  whidi 
was  called,  he  summoned  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  deputies 
from  the  principal  boroughs.  From  this  era,  is  dated  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Deputies  representing  the  boroughs, 
had  not  before  constituted  a  portion  of  the  national  council. 

In  the  battle  which  took  place  between  Prince  Edward  and  Lei- 
cester, the  rebels,  who  still  retained  the  old  king,  had  purposely  pla- 
ced him  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  Being  clad  in  armour,  and  there- 
by not  known  by  his  friends,  he  ceceived  a  wound,  and  was  in  dan-' 
ffer  of  his  life  ;  but  crying  out  "  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your 
king,"  he  was  rescued  from  impending  death. 

Edward,  afterwards,  sought  and  revived  the  glory  of  the 
English  name,  in  the  land  of  Palestme ;  but  the  kingdonr 
Buflered  most  severely  in  the  mean  time,  under  the  imbecile 
reign  of  the  aged  monarch ;  the  barons  oppressing  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  populace  of  London  returning  to  their 
accustomed  licentiousness.  The  death  of  Henry,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  55  years,  left  the  kingdom  m  more  vigor- 
ous hands. 

29.  Edward  I.,  (Longshanks)  was  crowned  in  1272.   His 

find  nhWl  'WES  to  cnrmrt.  th^  Hi>srKrHAra   nrhirh    tliA  rlvil  corn- 
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Edward's  next  project  was  the  conqaest  of  Wales.  He  in- 
vaded the  country  with  a  force  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and 
after  killing  Llewell3m9  the  Welsh  prince,  and  the  flower  of 
his  warriors,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Webh  nobili- 
ty, 1283.  FVom  this  period  Wales  has  been  united  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  English  laws  established  throughout  the  princi- 
pality, 

§  It  is  said  that  Edward,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Welsh,  gare 
them  for  a  prince,  his  own  son,  who  was  bom  in  then:  country.  The 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  has  ever  since  descended  to  the  eldest  aoos 
of  the  English  kings. 

The  Welsh,  inhsfcilinff  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  were  the  descendants  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
who  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests,  and  pn^terved 
their  liberty,  laws,  manners,  and  language.  The  occasion  of  Ed- 
ward's attack  upon  this  people,  was  their  priqce's  refusal  to  perfcnn 
the  customary  homage  to  the  English  crown. 

The  next  project  of  Edward,  was  the  conquest  of  Scotland. 
Great  success  attended  his  arms  at  different  times,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  effect  a  total  and  final  conquest  of  that  part  of 
the  island.  As  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  is  so  in- 
timately connected,  a  brief  account  of  the  latter,  to  the  time 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  will  be  in  place  below,  and 
vdll  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  separate  narrative. 

§  The  northern  part  of  the  island  was  anciently  called  Caledonia, 
iVom  a  word  which  is  said  to  have  signified  a  forest,  or  mountainous 
country.  Subsequently,  and  at  an  early  period,  it  received  the  name 
of  Scotia,  or  ScoUand ;  and  then  it  derived  it  from  the  Scots,  who 
originally  lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  name  Scot,  is  probably 
the  same  as  South,  or  Scythian—the  people  being  emigrants  from 
^e  Baltic  countries. 

The  history  of  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  Malcom  III.,  is  ob- 
scure, and  in  a  degree  uncertain.  This  prmce,  by  the  defeat  of  Mac- 
beth, the  murderer  of  his  father  Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1067.  A  war  which  took  place  between  hun  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  equally  disastrous  to  both  kingdoms.  He  prolonged  the 
contest  with  Rufus,  the  son  of  William,  with  credit  to  his  braverv; 
while  to  the  virtues  of  his  queen^  Margaret,  his  kingdom,  in  its  do- 
mestic poUcy,  owed  a  degree  of  civilization  scarcely  known  in  those 
untutored  ages.     . 

Under  his  successors,  Alexander  I.,  a  spirited  prince,  and  David 
I.,  a  most  excellent  sovereign,  Scotland  succerafully  defended  itself 
against  the  English,  and,  under  the  latter  king,  onquered  the  whole 
earldom  of  Northumberland ;  but  the  defeat  of  William  I.^  (the  Li- 
on) was  disastrous  to  the  kingdom,  since  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Henry  IL,  and,  as  the  price  of  his  release,  was  compelled  to  do  bo- 
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mage  for  hk  whole  kingdom.    This  obligation,  however.  Richard  I. 
generously  discharged. 

Alexanaer  III.,  d3rin^  without  male  issue^  in  1285,  Bruce  and  Bali- 
oJj  descendants  of  David  I.,  by  the  female  hn^  were  competitors  for 
the  crown.  Edward  was  chosen  umpire  of  tne  contest,  and  on  this 
ffroun^  arrogated  to  himself  the  feuclBd  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom. 
He  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  adjudg«l  the  crown  to  Bali- 
ol,  on  the  condition  of  his  doing  homage  to  hun,  as  liege  lord.  Ba- 
liol,  however,  soon  renounced  his  allegiance,  but  was  compelled  at 
length  by  the  English  monarch,  to  abdicate  the  throne ;  the  latter 
having  defeated  hun  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

The  war  commenced  by  Edward  against  the  Scots,  did 
not  terminate  during  his  Ufe  time.  It  continued  70  years, 
and  involved  both  countries  in  all  the  miseries  of  bloodshed. 
Eklicard  twice  defeated  the  VhxKb  and  took  possession  of  their 
country^and  twice  they  re-asserted  their  liberties  ;  once  under 
the  heroic  but  unfortunate  William  Wallace,  and  once  under 
the  gallant  and  more  fortunate  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
king.  As  Edward  was  preparing  to  invade  Scotland  the 
third  time,  with  an  immense  army,  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
died,  at  Carlisle,  in  the  35t^  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  69th 
of  his  age.  He  was  removed  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey.* 

§  The  conduct  of  Wallace  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  heroism. 
A  few  patriots,  only,  joined  him  at  ftrst,  but  his  successes  finally 
brought  large  numbers  to  his  standard.  While  Edward  was  absent, 
and  engaged  hi  war  on  the  continent,  Wallace  attacked  his  troops  ki 
a  desperate  eng^ement  at  Stirling,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

The  disaffection  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  envied  Wallace  his  dis- 
tinction as  governor  of  the  country,under  Baliol,  again  exposed  them 
to  the  attack  of  the  English.  Edward,  in  person,  defeated  them 
with  an  imm<>nse  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  After  a  fruitless  re- 
nstanoe,  the  Scots  submitted  to  Edward;  and  the  heroic  Wallace, 
eventually  betrayed,  and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  was  condemn- 
ed as  a  rebel,  and  infamously  executed  on  Tower-hill,  to  the  lasting 
dishonour  of  the  English  king. 
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» 

Edward  was  an  able  prince,  and  exceDed  both  as  a  warrior 
and  statesman.  The  wisdom  of  his  political  measures  is  es- 
pecially conspicuous.  Tn  moral  qualities,  however,  he  was 
fiur  from  being  an  examfde  fit  for  imitation.  AmbitioD,  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  an  unfeeling  heart,  too  plainly  charac- 
terized him. 

Under  his  reign,  the  Constitution  of  England  gradually 
advanced.  He  passed  a  statute  which  declared  that  no  tax 
or  impost  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  lords  and 
commons.  He  ratified  magaa-charta  on  several  occasions; 
and  henceforward  this  fundamental  law  began  to  be  regard- 
ed as  sacred  and  inviolable,  while  parliaments  have  been  hdd 
in  regular  succession. 

GERMANY. 

30.  Germany,  during  this  period,  enjoyed  but  little  tran 
quillity.  The  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papal 
See,  continued  under  a  succession  of  emperors  and  popes^ 
but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  treats 
ment  which  some  of  the  eraperor>3  received  from  the  popea^ 
was  extremely  humiliating.  Frederick  I.,  (Barbarossa)a 
prince  of  high  spirit,  after  indignantly  denying  the  suprema* 
cy  of  Alexander  III.,  and  refusing  the  customary  homage, 
was  finally  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  ap- 
pease him  by  a  large  cession  of  territory.  Henry  VI.,  while 
doing  homage  on  his  k;nees,  had  his  imperial  crown  kicked 
ofi*  by  pope  Celestinus,  who,  however,  made  some  amends 
for  this  indignity,  by  the  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry 
had  expelled  the  Normans  from  these  places,  and  they  now 
l>ccame  appendages  of  the  empire,  1194. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  upon  the  empire,  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  in  the  begining  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In- 
nocent HI.,  established  the  powers  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled 
basis,  and  obtained  a  positive  acknowledgment  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  or  the  right  irreversibly  to  confer  the  crown  of 
the  empire. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  the  contentions  between  the  im- 
perial and  papal  powers,  to  divide  the  states  of  Italy,  several 
of  which  tislonged  to  the  empire,  into  two  violent  factions, 
by  which  Italy  was  «o  long  devastated.    These  were  known 
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by  the  name  of  the  Oudphs,^  aod  GhibelMnag,  the  former 
Biaiatoining  the  cause  of  the  popes,  the  latter  that  of  Che 
emperors.  Frederic  II.,  carried  oa  an  oppoettion  to  four  siu> 
cessire  popes ;  but  though  he  was  excommunicated  and  de>* 
posed,  he  kept  possession  of  his  throne,  and  exercised  his 
authority  with  a  commendable  firmness.  On  his  death,  1250, 
the  empire  began  to  wane,  suod  confusion  and  ajnarchy  pre* 
failed  till  the  election  of  Roddph  of  Hapsburgh,  in  1273. 

§  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  was 
i  nominal  sovereign,  viz.,  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who  was 
elected  emperor,  but  who,  detained  at  home,  neglected  the  ^ffiirs  of 
Germany. 

No  laws  were  then  observed ;j no  order  was  maintained;  but 
murder,  theft,  and  rapine,  were  committed  with  impunity,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire  were  totally  neglected.  Sanguinary 
wtLTB  resulted  from  the  feuds  of  private  noblemen;  bishops  and 
clergymen,  forgetful  of  their  sacred  character,  embrued  their  hands 
:n  blood,  for  the  augmentation  of  their  benefices ;  commerce  was 
tlmost  annihilated ;  and  travelling  could  not  be  performed  with  any 
safety. 

In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  the  present  period,  few  other 
xxnirrences  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  anecdote  may  be 
worth  recording.  One  of  the  favsurites  of  Henry  YI.^  observed  to 
aim  that  he  fatigued  himself  too  much  with  giving  audienc^  which 
iirequently  interfered  with  his  regular  meals.  Henry  replied,  "  that 
although  a  private  man  was  at  liberty  to  eat  when  he  pleased,  a 
prince  ought  not  to  sit  down  to  table,  till  he  had  discussed  the  aflhirs 
of  his  people." 

The  leign  of  Lotharius  was  rendered  remarkable,  by  some  ex- 
lessive  heats  in  Germany,  which  withered  the  com  and  fruits  of 
the  earth,  dried  up  the  most  considerable  rivers,  and  occasioned  a 
dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

31.  The  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  in  part,  nar- 
rated in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Little,  therefore,  needs 
be  added  to  this  record,  in  respect  to  the  present  period.  The 
outward  splendour  of  the  empire  ^I'as  yet  considenlble,  but  the 
progress  of  decay  was  obvious.  The  Greeks  manifested 
tlieir  cunning,  and  sometimes  their  treachery,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  crusaders.    The  emperors,  though  on  many  ac- 

*Thtt  fiunilj  now  on  the  Uinme  of  Great  Biitain  beer  the  fomuiie  of 
ISjMiph,  and  aro  dew^nded  from  the  Guelphe  hero  spoken  oC 
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cooiiU  they  wished  success  to  the  ckusaders,  yet  dreaded  that 
power,  and  between  these  two  passions,  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  became  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  their  policy.  The 
weakness  of  the  empire  was  seen,  when  Constantinople,  its 
capital,  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  French  and  Yenetiaa 
crusaders,  .and  held  in  subjection  nearly  sixty  years. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  period,  about  nine  empe- 
rors sat  on  the  throne  of  the  East,  besides  the  five  French  or 
Latin  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  four  Greek  emperors  reigned  at  Nice,  over 
the  remainder  of  the  empire. 

It  was  under  Michael  Palaeolc^s,  1261,  that  Constantino- 
ple was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  from  its  Latin  conquerors, 
when  the  former  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  city  deter- 
mined to  retake  the  seat  of  the  empire,  Pal£eologus  was  found 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ambition.  Favoured  by  circumstan- 
ces, and  skilful  in  the  application  of  means,  he  accomplished 
the  object ;  and  the  second  seat  of  the  venerable  Roman  do- 
minion was  destined  yet  longer,  to  be  held  by  the  successors 
of  the  great  Constantine. 

§  The  designs  of  Pateologus'  were  promoted  by  the  Genoese,  the 
rivals  of  the  Venetians.  The  Latins  had  been  gradually  driven 
from  their  last  possessions  in  Thrace ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  bra- 
vest of  the  French  and  Venetians  were  ahsent  from  the  city,  a 
general  of  Paloeologus  advanced  in  the  night  to  its  gates.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  it,  partly  by  a  subterranean  passage  uito  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor,  in  dismay,  escap- 
ing to  the  sea-shore,  was  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  vainly  attempting  to  rouse  the  Catholic  powers  to 
Join  in  his  restoration. 

No  names  besides  Palceologus  are  much  distinguished,  except 
those  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  his  son  John  Alexis.  The  one  was 
tin  able  and  politic  sovereign,  as  his  management  of  the  crusaders 
abundantly  evinced.  The  other,  with  talent,  united  moral  worth, 
and  seemed  by  his  vutues  to  revive  the  age  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  lamentable  end  of  a  cruel  usurper  named  Andronicus,  is  worth 
recording,  as  it  shews  how  much  the  wicked,  in  death,  sometimes 
feel  that  they  need  the  divine  meroy.  The  butcheries  of  Androni^ 
cus  had  wearied  the  patience  of  the  citizens  of  Constantinople. 
They  rose  en-masse  against  him,  headed  by  Isaac  Angelus.  In  their 
rage  the  populace  tore  from  him  successively  his  teeth,  his  hair,  an 
eye,  and  a  hand ;  and  being  suspended  for  three  days,  every  person 
who  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  him  some  mark  of 
higenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  at  length  two  Italians,  out  of  mercv 
or  rage,  plunffing  their  swords  into  tus  body,  released  him  from  al 
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Iniraan  punishment  Dnring  this  long  and  excruciating  tortpnL 
**  Lord  have  mercy  on  me."  and  "  "Why  wilt  thou  break  a  bruised 
rsed !"  were  the  only  wor^  that  escaped  his  mouth.  Our  pity  for 
the  man,  seems  almost  to  absorb  our  hatred  of  the  tyrant^ 

SARACENS. 

32.  The  empire  of  the  Saracens,  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  Wtos  destined  to  be  no  more.  Their  history  is 
partly  involved  in  the  details  of  the  crusades.  The  ener- 
gies of  fanatic  Europe,  were  exerted  against  the  followers  of 
the  prophet,  with  some  intervals,  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
terrible  was  the  destruction  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  under  christian  sovereigns,  which  origi- 
nateii  from  the  crusades,  lasted  not  quite  a  century  and  a 
Jialf  The  Saracens,  on  recovering  this  domain,  held  it,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time.  In  a  few  yeare  after,  the  Tartars  from 
the  east  swept  over  the  regions  which  the  Saracens  had  con- 
quered, arni  blotted  out  their  name  from  the  list  of  empires. 

This  event  occurred  1258  years  A.  C.  From  the  close  of 
our  last  period  to  the  termination  of  their  dominion,  ten  ca- 
liphs of  the  house  of  Abbas,  reigned  at  Bagdad.  The  last 
of  the  caliphs  was  Mostasem,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the 
lime  the  city  was  captured.  The  Tartars  were  led  by  Ha- 
laku,  their  general,  who  after  a  few  assaults,  took  Bagdad, 
which  contained  immense  riches,  and  gave  it  up  seven  days 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  troops. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  noticed  concerning  some  of  tho 
caliphs. 

§  Of  one^  named  Mohammed,  it  is  said,  that  he  quitted  life  with  such 
extreme  resret,  that  when  about  dying,  he  ordered  his  troops,  his 
cx>urt,  and  all  his  treasures,  to  pass  before  him,  as  il  were  in  a  view  j 
and  after  he  had  considered  all  these  objects,  observed,  "  how  is  it 
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criiph  replied,  "  put  another  man,  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  m  my 
power,  and  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand ;  for  I  am  eztremely  anxious 
to  cleur  my  dominions  of  these  pests  of  society." 

Tlie  la)^  cahphs,  in  the  declme  of  the  Saracen  empire,  were  not 
the  warlike  soTcreigns  that  their  predecessors  had  been.  They 
thought  only  of  securing  their  ease  and  pleasure.  Mostasem,  above 
spoken  of,  exceeded  all  the  caliphs  in  ostentation  and  pride.  When 
he  appeared  in  public,  he  usually  wore  a  veil,  the  more  effectually 
to  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  whom  he  considered  as  un« 
worthy  to  look  at  him.  On  those  occasions,  nothiucr  could  exceed 
the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  see  him,  by  crowding  the  streets^ 
and  hmng  the  windows  and  balconies^  at  the  mpstexoibitant  pricei. 
The  maimer  of  his  death  was  degradmg  and  distressing  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  Hulaki  designed  it  as  a  punishment  of  his  pride. 
Through  the  same  streets,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  same  po 
pulace,  the  cruel  Tartar  caused  the  wreiched  caliph  to  be  dragged. 
confined  ui  a  leather  bag,  till  he  expired. 

CHINA. 

33.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  present  period  includes  a 

Sart  both  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  the  d}Tiasties  ol 
er  emperors.  The  whole  of  the  nineteenth  comprised  se- 
venteen emperors.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  cele- 
brated Genghis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  established  their 
dominion  in  China.  Heading  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who  inha- 
bited a  desert  and  inhospitable  region,  Genghis  Klian,  in 
1209,  entered  China,  poured  over  the  northern  provinces,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Kublay,  his  son, 
called  bv  the  Chinese,  Houpilay,  entered  on  his  father's  con- 
quests Ml  this  country,  and  reigned  for  a  tune  over  the 
northtm  provinces. 

Li-tsong,  and  his  three  sons  and  a  nephew,  in  succession, 
were  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  reigned 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  Kublay 
(more  probably  a  descendant  of  his)  brought  (he  whole  of  the 
country  into  subjection  in  1280,  and  that  with  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  ended,  in  fact,  the  Chinese  dominion  until  the  year 
1357 

Kublay  had  the  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern  the 
Chinese  according  to  their  ancient  kws  and  customs.  Thi8 
procedure,  t(^etlier  with  the  general  exceUence  of  his  charac- 
ter, entirely  reconciled  the  people  to  the  Tartar  sway,  «o  fcr 
as  they  were  brought  under  it. 
^  {  The  Mogul  Tartars,  who  conquered  Chma.  x^rere  a  wandering 
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Tace^  and  given  to  arma    Tlie  extent  and  rapidity  o(  their  con- 

3ue8t8  have  rarely  been  eauolled  in  history.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
lirteenth  century,  G«ngni8  Khan  overran,  besides  China,  already 
mentioned,  India,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Batoucan,  one  of  his 
sons,  ravaged  the  western  nations  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  But 
Genghis  and  his  sons  were  not  the  only  conquerors  who  arose  from 
among  this  people.  From  the  vast  tract  of  country  mhabitcd  by  the 
Tartars,  have  sprung  the  conquerors  who  produced  all  the  great  re- 
volutions in  Asia.  Besides  the  personages  just  named,  the  Turks, 
who  are  a  race  of  Tartars,  overwnelmed  the  eropure  of  the  caliphs. 
Mahmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India,  m 
the  tenth  century.  After  Genghis,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  Tamer- 
lane, the  scourge  of  the  Turlw,  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and 
Baber,  a  remote  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  all  ihe  region 
between  Samarcand  and  Agra,  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  The 
descendants  of  those  conquerors  now  reign  in  India,  Persia,  and 
China. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Abelard,  a  scholastic  divine. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  a  poet,  the  Anacreon  of  tlie  twelfth 
century. 

3.  Averroes,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  a  Mc^l,  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5.  Matthew  Paris,  an  early  English  historian. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  School  Divinity. 

7.  Roger  Bacon,  an  eminent  English  philosopher. 

§  I.  Abelard,  was  bom  in  Brittany,  1079,  and  became  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  misfortunes.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  the  iwellXh  century,  though  his  conduct  ill  agreed  with  his 
sacred  profession.  He  was  criminally  vain  of  his  personal  and 
mental  accomplishments,  but  his  most  notorious  failings  relate  to 
his  conduct  towards  Heloise.  With  the  most  consummate  art,  he 
gained  the  favours  of  that  beautiful  and  accomplished  female,  to 
Sieir  mutual  disiionour.  They  were  soon  afleiivards  married  in 
private,  to  pacify  her  uncle  and  family,  though  she  never  would 
acknowledge  the  union,  inasmuch  as  she  preferred  the  name  of  a 
mistress,  to  that  of  a  wife.  Theu*  subsequent  conduct  eventually  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  her  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
hired  certain  ruffians  to  maim  his  person  in  the  most  shameful 
manner. 

In  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which  Abelard  built;  the  unfor- 
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piness,  to  hit  passion.  The  poem  of  Pope,  in -whidi  hB  cektorates 
the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heioise,  is  a  bruUant,  but  ccMrrnpting  pro- 
duction, and  not  even  the  bard  can  soften  tfaei^tures  of  defonnity, 
which  mark  the  character  of  Alielard  in  this  part^ular. 

The  writings  of  Abelard,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  theology  or 
logic. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  was  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  Under  king  John 
he  was  made  canon  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  a  satirical  style; 
Some  of  his  verses  are  still  read  and  admired  for  theur  sprightliness. 
He  imitated  the  gay  humour  of  Anacreon.  He  was  a  facetious 
companion. 

3.  Averroes  was  bom  at  Corduba,  where  his  father  was  judge  un- 
der the  emperor  of  Morocco.  His  knowledge  of  law,  divinity,  matb- 
ematics,  and  astrology,  was  very  extensive,  and  to  this  was  added 
the  theory,  rather  tluui  the  practice,  of  medicine.  After  being  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Morocco,  he  was  called  away  to  succeed 
his  father  in  the  office  of  Judge  in  Ck)rduba,  and  soon  after,  he  was 
invested  with  the  same  powers  in  Morocco  and  Mauritania. 

His  authority  and  talents  procured  him  enemies,  who  envied  and 
calumniated  him,  and  through  their  efforts  he  was^  for  a  time,  sus- 
pended and  degnided,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  was,  however, 
restored  at  length  to  ail  his  honours.    He  died  at  Morocco,  1206. 

In  his  private  life,  Averroes  was  regular,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Aristo- 
tle, on  whose  works  he  wrote  commentaries.  His  medical  works 
are  scarce,  and  above  mediocrity ;  and  of  his  numerous  verses  od 
amorous  and  light  subjects,  very  fi^w  remam. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  was  son  of  a  khan  of  the  Moguls,  and  bom 
1163.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  13,  but  on  account  of  a  re- 
volt of  his  subjects,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Aventi-Khan,  a  Tartar 
prince,  whom  he  supported  on  his  throne,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  But  the  jealousy  of  Aventi  obliged  him  to  escape  a  se- 
cond time,  and  being  pursued  by  Aventi  and  his  son,  he  defeated 
them  both,  and  their  army  revolting >to  him,  he  soon  increased  it 

From  this  occurrence,  he  became  a  renowned  conqueror.    In  the 

rce  of  28  years  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  ^endc^ 
himself  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  government,  as  for  the  valour 
of  his  arms.  He  died  in  1227.  leaving  his  vast  dominions,  which 
extended  1800  leagues  in  length,  and  1000  m  breadth,  properly  divi- 
ded among  his  four  sons. 

5.  Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  a  universal  scholar, 
and  in  that  dark  age,  confessedly  possessed  great  and  astonishing 
erudition.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  historian,  though  not  un- 
known as  an  orator  and  poet.  His  abilities  and  well  known  integri- 
ty, fitted  him  for  the  work  in  which  he  so  zealously  engaged,  of  re- 
forming the  monasteries,  and  reestablishing  the  ancient  purity  of 
church  discipline,  even  in  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  His  great 
production  was  "Historia  Major,"  in  two  parts,  from  the  creation  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the  Conqueror  to  the  year  IW. 
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With  Hennr  UI.  be  was  familiarly  acquainted ;  yet  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  t&at  prince,  seetns  not  to  be  at  all  tingec^  with  flattery, 
or  sullied  with  any  violation  of  bistonc  truth. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  called  the  angelical  doctor,  was  of  a  noble  family, 
descended  mm  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily.  His  inclination  to 
embrace  an  ecdesiasticfd  life,  was  stron^y  of^osed  by  his  mother. 
She  even  confined  him  two  years  in  h^  castle.  But  escaping  from 
her  custody,  he  found  the  means  of  improving  himself  by  study,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  at  Paris,  reading  public  lectures 
to  an  applauding  audience.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  di- 
vinity pn>fes8or  to  several  universities,  and  at  last  settled  at  Naples, 
where  he  led  a  chaste  and  devout  life. 

Gregory  X.  invited  him  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  read  the  book 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Greeks,  but  he  died  on  the  way  to 
Join  the  pontiff,  near  Terracina,  7tii  March,  1374,  in  his  00th  year. 
Aquinas  left  a  vast  number  of  works,  mostly  upon  theological  sub* 
ieots,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  erudition. 
There  is,  however,  in  his  writings,  very  little  of  sound,  useful,  or  ex- 
perimental views  of  religious  truth. 

7.  Roger  Bacon  was  bom  in  1214,  near  Dchester,  of  a  respectable 
family,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order.  A  strong,  in- 
quisitive mind,  soon  raised  him  to  consequence ;  and  as  he  was  libe- 
rally supported  in  his  pursuits  by  his  fri^s,  he  made  a  most  rs^>id 
advancement  in  science  and  philosophy.  His  attainments  becoming 
far  above  the  comprdiensions  of  his  age,  he  was  suspected  and  accu- 
spd  of  magic.  The  monks  of  his  onier,  actuated  by  jealousy  and 
envy,  contrived  to  have  his  werks  rejected  (torn  their  library,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  reading  lectures  to  the  students.  He  was  finally 
imprisoned,  and  dnriuff  10  years  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  in  so- 
litary confinement  Within  this  period,  he  composed  his  "Opus 
Majus,"  or  his  Great  Work.  After  being  released  from  prison  by 
the  interference  of  his  fViends,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  in 
academical  repose,  at  Oxford.   He  died  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

To  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Roger  Bacon,  many  of  the  disco- 
veries, which  have  been  made  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  later  ages, 
Were  knpwn.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, was  profound.  He  discovered  the  error  in  the  calendar,  and 
his  plan  for  correcting  it  was  adopted  by  Gregory  XHI.  He  was 
iicquainted  with  the  structure  of  an  air  piunp,  with  the  laws  of  op  • 
tics,  and  with  the  power  of  glasses.  His  acquaintance  with  chemis- 
^  was  extensive.  He  gave  such  a  description  of  gunpowder,  that 
It  IS  evident  he  was  its  inventor.    In  his  writings,  which  amounted 
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PERIOD  VII. 

The  period  of  the  Papal  Schism  ;  extending  from  the 
fatmdinff  of  the  Twrkish  Empire^  1299  years  A,  C^  to 
the  taking'  of  Constantinople^  1453  years  A.  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  1 .  The  Empire  of  the  Turks,  claims  the  notioe  of 
history,  from  the  important  consequences  connected  with  its 
eventual  establishment,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  sovereign- 
ty. The  power  of  this  people  is  felt  on  the  soil  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  until  lately,  it  extended  itself  over  nearly  tk 
whole  of  it,  in  the  south  east  of  Europe.  Their  establishment 
as  a  separate  empire,  is  an  event  which  took  place  in  1299 
A.  C.  under  Ottoman  or  Othman,  the  first  Sultan. 

§  The  Turks  derive  their  origin  from  the  Avares,  a  tribe  of  the 
Huns  who  dwelt  in  Great  Tartary,  till  forced  by  the  Huns  of  the 
south,  to  abandon  their  country,  when  they  divided  into  several  bo- 
dies, each  of  which  taking  a  different  direction,  settled,  some  around 
the  Caspian  Sea,  some  in  Pannonia,  and  others  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  colony,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Seljukide  Turks, 
founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  1070,  and  their 
chief  took  thetiUe  of  Sultan  of  Iconium,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.  In  1894,  this  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  and  the  emirs  or  governors  of  most  of  the  provinces  fiecame 
independent  The  Turks  embrac^ed  Mahometanism  long  before  the 
time  of  Othman,  as  we  gather  from  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 

Othman  was  an  emir  under  the  last  sultan  of  Iconium. 
Forming  the  scheme  of  raising  a  new  empire  from  that  which 
was  just  overthrown,  he  engaged  the  assistance  of  several  other 
emirs,  and  seized  Iconium.  He  soon  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Byrsa,  the  chief  town  of  Bythinia,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Sultan.  From  this  tune  the  Turks  were 
known  as  the  Ottoman  race  and  sovereignty. 

By  degrees,  they  encroached  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  were  prevented  from  subverting  it  at  an  early 
stage,  only  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  again^ 
the  victorious  Tamerlane.  Their  principal  sovereigns,  during 
this  period,  after  Othman,  were  Orchan,  Amurat  I.,Bajazet  I^ 
Mahomet  I.,  and  Amurat  II. 

6  In  the  reign  of  Orchan,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Hellespont  on 
rafts,  took  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  Europe,  penetrated  into  Thrace,  and 
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laM  the  fonnclaUon  of  the  Turkic  power  in  Europe.  Orchan  €fe* 
ated  the  order  of  Janizaries,  though  as  they  were  more  completdy  or- 
Miized  by  his  successor,  Amiirat,  this  institution  is  generaUy  attri- 
buted to  the  latter. 

Bajazet  I.,  the  successor  of  Amurat,  purposed  to  besiege  the  capi* 
tal  or  the  Greek  empire  m  f<t>rm,  but  he  was  suddenly  forced  to  de- 
fend himself  against  Tamerlane.  Tamerlane,  or  Timer-bek,  was  a 
prince  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  a  descendant  from  G^giskan. 
Having  conquered  Persia  and  most  of  the  East  he  was  invited  by  the 
enemies  of  Bajazet,  to  protect  them  against  the  Ottoman  power.  He 
gladly  accepted  Uie  invitation,  and  having  met  the  Turk,  he  totally 
defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  battle  of  Angoria,  where 
the  chieftains  fought,  is  a  famous  one  in  history.  Nearly  1,000,000 
of  men  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  and  300,000  were  slain.  The 
victorious  career  of  the  Turks  was  suspended  by  this  event  Baja- 
zet was  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  destroyed  himself. 

Under  Amurat  II.,  the  Turks  resumed  the  project  of  taking  Con- 
stantinople, but  did  not  succeed.  This  prince  had  devoted  himself 
to  retirement  and  study,  but  some  violation  of  a  treaty,  led  him  into 
a  war  with  the  Poles,  in  which  he  was  signally  victorious.  He  left 
bis  dominions  to  his  son  Mahomet  H.,  surnamed  the  6>eat,  known 
In  history  as  the  final  subverter  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  Italy,  in  the  separate  States  of  which  it  consisted 
during  this  period,  and  subsequently,  appears  again  on  the 
page  of  history.  The  principal  states  were  Venice.  Florence, 
Naples,  Sicily,  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  Genoa,  Par- 
ma, and  a  few  others.  Most  of  these  sovereignties  had  been 
previously  founded,  but  they  existed  in  their  most  flourishing 
condition,  during  the  present  period. 

3.  Venice  had  become  considerable  in  the  ninth  century. 

Afterward,  in  the  year  1084,  the  eastern  emperor,  Alexius, 

confirmed  to  the  Venetians,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia, 

wliich  had  been  conquered  by  their  arms.      They  subdued 
-1    _  \T -n-.j..      __j   -.*i — T*^i:__  c*.-.*.v«   :«  1  i40K       n^ 
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the  republic,  was  inTolved  in  a  war  with  Frederic  BaHnrossa,  from 
whose  persecutioii  the  Pope  had  retired  to  Venice.  The  Venetians 
dispatched  embassadors  to  the  emperor,  who  answered  them  in  a 
rage,  that  if  their  doge  did  not  instantly  deliver  up  the  Pope,  bound 
In^a  and  foot,  he  would  be  terribly  revenged,— would  bring  his  army 
before  their  city,  and  fix  his  victorious  standard  in  their  mark^ 
place,  which  should  float  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 

The  embassadors  returned  with  this  awful  message,  and  it  war 
agreed  to  equip  a  fleet  with  all  expedition,  and  prepare  for  repelling  ' 
the  emperor's  meditated  vengeance.  While  the  Venetians  were  thus 
employed,  Otho,  the  Emperor's  son,  entered  the  gulf  with  seventy- 
five  gallies,  and  was  making  sail  to  the  city.  The  doge,  with  haste, 
met  this  fleet,  with  the  few  ships  which  were  fit  to  put  to  sea,  and  in 
a  dreadful  battle  took  and  destroyed  forty-eight  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, and  returned  in  triumph  to  Venice.  From  this  time  was  con- 
tinued the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  sea.  The  Pope  going  out  to 
meet  the  victorious  doge,  present^  him  with  a  ring,  saying,  "Take, 
Ziani,  this  ring,  and  give  it  to  the  sea,  as  a  testimony  of  your  do- 
minion. Let  your  successors  annuaUy  perform  the  same  ceremony, 
that  posterity  may  know  your  valohr  has  purchased  the  prerogath^ 
and  subjected  this  element,  even  as  a  husband  subjecteth  his  wife.'' 

4.  Florence,  which  was  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  early  rose 
into  notice.  It  became  a  republic  in  the  tliirteenth  century^ 
and  maintamed  its  independence  during  two  or  three  cento- 
lies.  It.  was  distinguished,  by  the  revival  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  the  close  of  this  period,  the  family  of  the  Medicw 
arose,  and  shed  a  splendour  on  the  republic  of  letters. 

6.  Naplea,  just))efore  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,witf 
entered  by  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  became  its  king,  m 
well  as  of  Sicily.  These  countries  were  frequently  united  in 
one  government,  and  as  oflen  separated  from  each  other. 
They  were  the  seat  of  long  wars  between  the  French  and 
Germans  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other. 
But  the  latter  at  length  obtained  possesaion  of  the  kingdoms. 

6.  The  Estates  of  the  Church,  which  include  the  middle 
portions  of  Italy,  were,  durmg  the  present  period,  greatly  in- 
volved in  controversies.  The  rival  claims  for  superiority  be- 
tween the  popes  and  emperors,  stiU'continued.  Henry  VII^ 
the  successor  of  Albert,,  triumphantly  fouglit  his  way  to  Rome, 
where,  in  a  solemn  manner,  he  received  the  crown,  and  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  states  of  the  Church.  He  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  it  was  supposed,  by  papal  vengeance. 

It  was  in  his  time,  that  the  remarkable  event  took  place,  by 
which  the  seat  of  the  popedom  was  changed  from  Rome  to 
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Avignon.  This  wna  done  by  pope  Clement  V.,  1309,  on  ac- 
count of  being  so  much  molested  by  the  imperial  faction.  In 
the  absence  of  this  pope  from  Rome,  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a  man 
of  mean  parentage,  but  of  great  abilities,  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme authority,  in  1347.  He  retained  the  dominion  of  this 
portion  of  Italy,  for  a  year ;  but  was  afterwards  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1377,  the  holy  see  was 
removed  back  to  Rome,  by  pope  Gregory  IX  After  his 
death,  the  citizens  of  Avignon  and  Rome  contended  for  the 
freedom  of  election.  Three  separate  factiqns  of  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinals,  having  elected  three  separate  popes,  the 
emperor  Sigismund  judged  this  division  of  the  Church  to  be 
a  fit  occasion  for  his  interference,  to  reconcile  all  difierenoesy 
and  establish  his  own  supremacy. 

In  1414,  he  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  all  the  three  ponti6fe,  and 
naming  a  fourth,  Martin  Colonna.  Historians  call  this  di- 
vision of  the  papacy,  the  great  schism  of  the  west. 

7.  Genoa,  the  ancient  Liguria,  became  a  republic  in  953. 
The  Genoese  were  afterwards  involved  in  civil  commotions, 
which  so  weakened  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  They 
continually  revolted  to  the  French,  and  returned  again  to 
subjection  to  the  Milanese,  till,  in  the  next  succeeding  period, 
Andrew  Doria  restored  liberty  to  his  native  country. 

§  The  Genoese,  next  to  the  Venetians,  were,  for  200  years,  the  most 
commercial  people  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Genoa,  was  afterwards 
fidebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  the  great  Columbus. 

FRANCE. 

Capetian  Race.     Branch  of  Valais, 

8.  The  successor  of  Philip  the  Fair,  on  the  throne  of 
France,  was  Louis  X.  sumamed  Hutin,  (the  wrangler,) 
1314.  He  was  a  prince  of  a^eak  and  irresdute  character. 
and  reigned  but  a  few  months.  A  son,  bom  after  his  death, 
was  acknowledged,  but  lived  only  four  days.  Upon  this 
event,  Philip  V.  the  Ijong,  brother  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.     His  was  a  short  reign  of  five  years. 

$  Philip  V.  was  notorious  for  his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and,  in 
general,  of  all  foreigners  who  resided  withm  his  dominion,  and  re- 
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fi|i9dtio.eiiil>taceGfanrtttBily.    The  Jem  were  aecused  of  liaTing 
poisoned  the  wells  and  spring  of  watear. 

9..  Philip  leaving  no  other  than  fenmle  issue,  was  succeed- 
ed, 1322,  by  his  brother,  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair.  His  reign 
wafl  unfortunately  short,  for  he  was  a  wiae  and  upright 
prince.    He  left  no  son  behind  him. 

§  Accordhg  to  the  Salic  law,  no  female  succeeds  to  the  Fvendi 
flirone. 

10.  The  throne  now  devolved  on  Philip  VI.  of  Valois, 
cousin  to  the  hte  king,  1328.  Edward  HI.  of  England, 
however,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabella,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  PhUip  the  Fair.  He  enforced  his  claim 
by  arms ;  but  Philip  being  acknowledged  and  supported  by 
the  French  nation,  retained  the  sceptre,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  fiEimous  battle  of  Cressy,  and  the  capture  of  Ca- 
lais. In  the  celebrated  wars  which  these  rival  pretensions 
created,  the  English  were  at  ^st  victorious. 

Philip  was  vain,  obstinate,  aad  of  a  limited  capacity,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years. 

{ In  the  midst  of  his  losses,  Philip  was  gratified  with  the  cession  of 
the  provioce  of  Dauphine ;  the  condition  of  which  was,  that  the 
eldest  son,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  diould  be  styled  Dau- 
phin, and  bear  the  arms  of  the  province. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  princ^  that  a  general  plague,  surpass- 
ing in  its  horrors  whatever  besides  the  remotest  history  can  fumieh, 
ravaged,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  monUis,  not  only  France,  but 
every  part  of  the  known  world.  It  broke  out  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  and  swept  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  In  the 
places  through  which  it  passed,  it  cut  down  two  thirds  of  the  inhab- 
itants. This  calamity  had  been  preceded  by  terrific  earthquakes^ ' 
.  which  swallowed  up  whole  cities. 
11  John  II.,  surnamed  the  Good,  succeeded. his  &ther,  1350. 
He  was  a  most  unfortunate  prince.  Taking  the  field  with 
60,000  men,  agauist  the  Black  Prince,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter  with  a  far  inferior  number,  in  the  signal  batde  of 
Poictiers,  and  made  prisoner. 

§  He  was  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  and,  after  havusg  been  de 
tained  in  captivity  four  years,  was  permitted  to  return  to  France 
upon  ceding  several  important  places  to  the  English.  He,  however 
visited  London  again,  on  accoimt,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  passion  whic^ 
he  had  conceived  for  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  He  died  very  soor* 
afterwards. 

12.  The  Dauphin  assumed  the  administration,  during  the 
captivity  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  decUh  of  the  latter,  succeed 
ed  to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Y.  the  Win 
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Had  H  not  been  for  this  prince,  France  would  most  probably 
have  fellen  under  the  domination  of  England.  During  bis 
reAgn,  the  French  re-conquered  abnost  all  the  places  taken  by 
the  English.  This  prince  possessed  a  vigourous  mind,  but  a 
delicate  constitution  of  body,  and  was  suddenly  carried  off  in 
Ins  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
sovereigns,  a  patron  of  literature,  and  a  sagacious  statesman. 
He  po^essed  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes ;  which 
was  extremely  large  for  the  age. 

$It  was  through  Du  Guesclin,  a  celebrated  general,  whom  the 
king  raised  to  be  Constable  of  France^  that  the  French,  after  having 
been  beaten  by  the  EngUsh  during  thirty  years,  began  to  beat  tlie 
latter  in  turn. 

13.  Charles  VI.,  styled  the  Well  Beloved,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  1380.    He  first  made  war  on  the  Flemings,  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  battle, of  Rosebedk.     A  formidable  inva- 
sion, of  which  the  object  was  the  British  shore,  foiled,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tempest  that  dispersed  and  wrecked  his  ships. 
During  this  reign,  a  civil  war  occuiTed  between  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  cause  of  which  pertained  to  the 
regency.     Charles  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  insanity,  which, 
of  course,  rendered  a  regency  necessary.     In  the  midst  of  the 
contention,  and  of  the  miseries  which  it  inflicted  on  France, 
Henry  V.  of  England,  invaded  the  country,  and  gained  the 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt     The  consequence  of  this 
victory,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  Henry,  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right  to  the  French  throne,  on  the  death 
of  Charles.     Tl^ese  sovereigns  died  soon  after,  and  within 
two  months  of  each  other. 

§  Charles  was  a  weak  prince,  and  his  insanity  reduced  him  almost 
loidiotism. 
The  fleet  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  con- 
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VI.,  was  crowned  at  Paris,  through  the  agency  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  the  En^ish  regent  of  France.  This  competi- 
tion issued  in  war.  The  first  great  military  operation  ua 
dertaken  by  the  English,  was  the  siege  of  Orleans,  a  |dace  of 
the  utmost  importance.  And  here  a  transaction  occurred, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  This  was  the 
rabing  of  the  siege,  and  the  consequent  deliverance  of  France 
from  the  grasp  of  English  power,  by  means  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
otherwise  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  enthusiasm  which 
she  inspired  at  this  juncture,  by  pretending  to  a  divine  com- 
mission, and  by  her  singular  and  courageous  appearance  at 
the  head  of  the  French  troops,  rendered  them  invincible. 

§  Joan  was  a  young  country  girl,  of  twenty-seven  years,  a  domestic 
of  a  tavemkeeper.  Presenting  herself  to  the  council  of  Charles, 
who  had  fled  in  despair  to  Dauphine,  she  declared  diat  God  had,  in 
a  revelation,  apprised  her  that  the  royi^  troops  would  force  the  ene- 
my to  retire  from  the  siege.  An  assembly  of  divines  pronounced 
her  mission  to  be  supernatural ;  and,  at  her  own  request,  she  was 
clothed  like  a  man,  and,  in  complete  armour,  headed  tlie  troops. 
A  white  palfrey  bore  her  gaily  to  the  scene  of  combat;  while  on 
her  banner  was  displayed  uie  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
English,  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  fled  before  her.  The  hopes  of 
the  nation  were  raised,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  other  conquests  suc- 
ceeded. The  impulse  which  her  heroism  excited,  enabled  Charles 
to  extend  his  triumphs  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

As  a  recompense  for  her  important  services,  she  was  ennobled  by 
Cnarles,  together  with  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  their  heirs  and 
descendants.  Alter  she  had  eflected  the  object  of  the  mission,  she 
requested  leave  to  retire,  but  she  was  retained  in  the  service,  from 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  benefited  by  her  presence.  At  the  siege 
of  Compeigne,  not  long  after,  she  was  made  prisoner ;  and  bei^ 
tried  bytlhe  English  for  sorcery,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned. 
This  sentence,  which  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  judges  who  im«- 
sided  at  the  trial,  was  barbarously  put  into  execution.  \Vhen  led  to 
the  stake,  the  heroic  maid,  overcome  by  her  emotions,  burst  into 
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houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  placed  the  whole  of  the 
French  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  Greignes, 
under  the  dominion  of  Charles,  1460. 

§  Hie  death  of  this  prince  was  hastaied  by  the  undutiful  and  un- 
aatural  conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  formed  a  plot  to 
cut  off  his  father  by  poison.  This  was  discovered ;  but  tiie  king  was 
so  haunted  by  the  idea  of  treachery  and  poison,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  receive  that  degree  of  nourishment,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  life. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  originated  in  his  reign,  in  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  and  nobility^  representing  3ie  Gallican  church. 
Its  aim  waS|  to  check  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  The  superiority 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  over  the  See  of  Rome,  formed  the 
basis  of  its  regulations. 

ENGLAND. 

Family  of  Planiagenet — Branch  of  Lancaster. 

14i  Edward  II.,  sumamed  of  Caernarvon,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  ascended  the  throne  in  1 307.  He  was  the 
opposite  of  his  father  in  character  and  disposition,  being  weak, 
indolent,  and  destitute  of  penetration  in  selecting  his  advi- 
sers. Yet  his  inoffensive  disposition,  joined  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, entitles  him  to  respect,  as  well  as  conmiiseration.  He 
made  war  on  the  Scots,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Robert 
Baice,  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  In  consec|uence  of  this 
battle,  the  latter  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
1 S14.  Edward  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  connexions.  His 
queen,  Isabella,  sister  of  the  French  king,  was  an  ambitious 
and  worthless  woman,  and  his  favourites  were  equally  de- 
•«sted  by  the  people,  and  injurious  to  their  sovereign.  Edward, 
at  last,  fell  a  victim  to  his  wife's  cruelty  and  lust,  and  misera- 
Wy  perished. 
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of  Borwick.    Thedefeat  of  Edward  sunk  him  in  (be estimation  a 
his  subjects. 

The  most  famous  of  his  faTOuntes,  were  Gaveston,  and  the  two 
Spencers,  father  and  son.  The  qtieen,  who  persuaded  the  king  to 
reoal  them  after  they  had  been  banished  by  parliament,  at  length 
fixM  her  affections  on  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron.  A  breach  aooq 
followed  between  her  and  the  Spencers,  and  going  over  to  France 
with  her  paramour,  she  found  the  means  to  form  such  a  party  in 
Bn^and,  that  on  her  return  with  some  French  troops,  ^e  made  her 
husband  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  faroor  ot 
his  son,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  While  he  was  in  prison,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  keepers,  who.  with  infinite  barbarity,  thnnt 
a  rea  hot  iron  into  his  bowels,  until  he  was  internally  consumed. 
These  wretches  were  instigated  by  Mortimer  and  the  queen. 

15.  Edward  III.,  succeeded  his  father,  1327,  under  the 
regency  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  But  to  such  a  regency, 
he  would  not  submit.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  assumed 
the  feins  of  government,  hanged  Mortimer  at  Tyburn,  and 
confined  tlie  queen,  his  mother,  for  life. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  soon  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  marching  to  the  north  with  a  large  army,  he  van- 
qjuished  the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  with  little  loss  on  the 
side  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Pair,  in  1328,  Edward,  having 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  being  the  son  of  Isabella, 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  and  first  in  female  succession, 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim  (since  the  French  rejected  it)  by 
the  fortune  of  arms.  For  this  purpose,  he  invaded  France 
in  1339,  and  from  that  time  to  1360,  war  raged  furiously  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  only  occasional  suspensions. 

During  this  long  contention,  were  fought  the  famous  batdee 
of  Cressy,  in  1346,  and  Poictier^,  in  1356.  The  battle  of 
Oressy  was  fought  between  Philip,  the  French  king,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  on  the 
other.  The  army  of  Philip  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  of  the  English,  only  to  thirty  thousand.  The  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers  was  fought  between  the  Black  Prince,  and 
King  John  of  France.  The  former  commanded  only  six- 
teen thousand  men,  while  the  army  of  the- latter  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  o(  number^ 
the  English  obtained  a  decided  victory  in  both  engagements. 
The  heroism  of  the  Black  Prince  has  rendered  his  name  eva 
£uuou8  iu  the  annals  of  war. 
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{ In  the  battle  of  Chreasy,  there  fell,  by  a  moderate  compntatioii, 
twelve  hundred  French  luiighta.  ftmrteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four 
Ihonaand  men-at-arms,  besides  about  thirty  thousand  of  an  mferior 
rank.  The  action  seems  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  English,  than  for  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  French. 
Imong  'the  former,  there  only  fell  one  esquire,  and  three  knightS| 
jid  an  inconsiderable  number  of  private  men. 

In  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  French  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
od  afterwards  was  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  triumph,  to  Lon- 
don.   He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  conqueror. 

Edward,  during  his  absence  in  France,  left  his  queen,  Philippa,  with 
•he  care  of  the  r^m.  Attacked  by  the  Scots,  who  invaded  England 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  she  entirely  defeated,  them  near  Dur- 
nain.  David,  their  king,  who  had  expelled  Edward  Baliol  from  the 
Uirone,  was  unable  to  ^ect  his  escape  from  the  field,  and  thu9  he 
became  ^  captive  at  the  same  time  with  king  John  in  London. 

16.  The  decline  of  Edward's  life  did  not  coiTcspond  with 
the  early  part  of  it.  The  tide  of  success  turned  agaiust  him 
in  France,  and  besides  the  loss  of  his  dominions  abroad,  he 
felt  the  decay  of  his  authority  at  home.  His  ago  he  unwisely 
devoted  to  pleasure ;  and  to  complete  his  disappointment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  died,  aft^r  a  lingering  illness,  m  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  Never  had  king  a  more  illustrious  son,  and 
never  did  a  nation  have  greater  cause  to  felicitate  itself  in  the 
prospect  of  having  such  a  model  of  heroism  and  virtue  for  its 
sovereign.  The  old  king  did  not  long  survive  this  melancho- 
ly occurrence.  He  died  in  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign.  -? 

The  English  nation  has  ever  taken  pride  in  its  Edward 
m.,  and  recurred  to  his  reign,  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
its  annals.  The  splendour  of  his  foreign  victories,  and  the 
tranquillity  and  efficiency  of  his  domestic  government,  stamp 
the  impression  of  greatness  on  his  mind.  But  the  moral  pu- 
rity of  his  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  wars  with  France 
and  Scotland,  are  more  than  questionable. 

17.  Richard  U.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  1377,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  was  unworthy 
of  his  great  father.  Indolence,  prodigality,  perfidiousness, 
and  sensuality,  marked  his  character.  His  kingdom  suffered 
from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  muiority.  The  con- 
tests for  power  between  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancas- 
ter, York,  and  Gloucester,  who  secretly  directed  the  afiairs  of 
the  realm,  embroiled  all  the  public  measures.     An  insurrec- 
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tioD,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  put  the  govemmeut,  for  a  time, 
in  great  jeopardy.  While  Uie  kingdom  was  oonvulsed  with 
domestic  contests,  it  was  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
France  and  Scotland.  At  length,  during  the  king's  absence 
in  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Lancaster 
rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  compelled  Richard,  at  his  return, 
CO  resign  the  sceptre  into  his  hands.  The,  parliament  con- 
firmed the  act,  and  the  king  was  soon  after  privately  assassi* 
nated  or  starved  to  death.  Thus  began  the  contention  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

§  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  which 
were  carried  on  with  its  foreign  enemy.  •  As  nothmg  was  obtained 
by  conquest  to  repair  the  waste,  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  poll  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male  and  female, 
above  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  were  un- 
favourably disposed  for  this  measure,  and  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy gaintng  ground,  this  distich  was  frequently  in  the  mouths  of 
the  multitude: 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman." 

Besides,  the  injustice  of  the  tax,  to  which  the  poor  were  obliged  to 
contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  was  apparent  to  every  body.  While 
the  character  ot  the  measure  was  viewed  in  this  light,  the  rigorous 
manner  in  which  it  was  enforced,  seemed  insupportable. 

An  incident  which  occurred,  respecting  the  wanton  conduct  of  a 
tax-gatherer,  in  the  family  of  a  blacksmith,  aroused  the  public  mind, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  a  wide  spread  insurrection.  The  popu- 
lace flew  to  arms.  The  spirit  immediately  pervaded  Essex  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  The  leaders  assuming  the  feigned  names  of 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  Hob  Carter,  committed  the  most  out- 
rageous violence  on  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  came  in  their 
way.  At  length,  assembling  their  followers  on  Blackh^ith,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand,  they  broke  into  London,  demand- 
ing certain  immunities,  which  were  granted,  but  in  parties  still  con- 
tinuing to  insult  and  plunder  the  capital. 

At  this  juncture,  the  king,  slenderly  guarded,  met  Tyler  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  rioters,  and  entered  into  conference  with 
him.  Tyler  ordered  his  companions  to  retire,  till  he  should  gin 
the  signal  for  attack,  and  then  ventured  alone  into  the  midst  of  the 
royal  retinue.  Here  he  demeaned  himself  in  so  insolent  a  manner, 
that  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  in  a  fit  of  indignation,  drew 
his  sword  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  instantly  dis* 
patched  by  the  rest  of  the  king's  attendants.  Richard's  presence  of 
mind  sav^  himself  and  them  from  the  meditated  revenge  of  the 
mutineers.  Accosting  the  enraged  multitude  with  an  a&ble  and 
intrepid  countenance,  he  asked  them,  "What  ia  the  meaning  of 
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¥Qur  dlsoArder?  Are  you  angiy,  mv  good  people,  that  you  have 
Tost  your  leader.    I,  your  king,  will  be  your  leader.** 

The  presence  of  majesty  overawed  the  multitude,  and  ihey  im- 
plicitly followed  the  king.  Leading  them  into  the  fields,  he  pieaoea- 
bly  dismissed  them,  with  the  same  charters  which  had  been  granted 
to  their  fellows.  These  charters,  however,  were  soon  ailer  annulled 
ill  parliament 

In  regard  to  the  death  of  Bichard,  after  he  was  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned, it  was  long  theprevailing  opinion,  that  his  ginirds  fell  upon 
him  in  the  castle  of  Ponlefract,  and  dispatched  him  with  theur  hal- 
berts.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in 
prison,  for  after  his  body  was  exposed  in  public,  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence were  found  upon  it 

The  particular  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  was,  that  Edmund  Mortimer  was  the  true  heir 
to  the  crown,  bemg  descended  from  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward IIL,  whereas  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward HI. 

17i  Henry  IV.,  was  the  title  which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  & 
assumed,  when  he  came  into  pmver.  He  was  sumamed 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  date  of  his  reign  is  1400.  He  was 
immediately  oppressed  by  faction  and  discontent ;  and  as  a 
righteous  retribution,  he  felt  the  uneasiness  of  "  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown."  A  rebellion,  raised  by  the  earl  of  Northi:^i|^ 
berland,  for  placing  Mortimer,  of  the  house  of  York,  the  true 
heir,  on  the  thr^^ne,  first  required  his  attention.  The  Scotch 
and  the  Welch  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  but  their 
united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  their  leader, 
young  Percy,  (Hotspur,  so  named  on  account  of  his  fiery 
temper,)  was  killed  on  the  field. 

§  The  armies  on  this  occasion  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  each ;  and  rarely  was  there  a 
battle  in  those  times,  where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  or  more 
conslant    Henry  exposed  his  person  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
His  gallant  son,  the  prince  of  Wa^es,  who  afterwards  so  signalized 
himself  by  his  military  exphitamt^ed  on  the  fight  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  and  even  a  wound  wnich  he  received  in  the  face  with  an 
arrow,  could  not  oblige  him  lo  retire.    On  the  other  side,  Percy  and    -■ 
Douglas,  terrible  nam^^*,  supported  their  ancient  renown.    But  While    % 
the  armies  were  contending  in  the  most  furious  maimer,  the  death      * 
of  Percy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  king  won  the  day. 

18.  A  second  rebellion,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
was  quelled  by  the  capital  punishment  of  its  author.  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince^  the  secular  arm  was  unrighteously  ex- 
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tended  against  the  followers  of  Wicldiffe ;  and  history  records 
the  shameful  fact,  that  Henry  IT.  was  the  first  English  mo- 
narch, that  made  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  an  offence  to  be 
expiated  by  the  faggot  and  the  scaffold. 

The  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  was  embittered  by  the  extreme 
profligacy  of  his  son  Henry^  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 
nobly  discarded  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  youth. 

§  The  following  particular  merits  a  reciflu.  One  of  his  abandoned 
companions  having  been  indicted  before  Sir  Wm.  Gascoigne,  the 
chief  justice,  the  young  prince  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  at  the 
l^r  with  the  crinunal,  in  order  to  give  him  countenance  and  pro- 
tection.  Finding  that  his  presence  did  not  over-awe  the  chief  jus- 
tice, he  proceeded  to  insult  him  on  his  tribunal.  But  Gascoign^ 
mindful  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  ordered 
the  prince  to  be  committed  to  prison.  Henry,  sensible  of  his  error, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  order.  When  the  affahr  was  mentioned  to 
his  father,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^' Happy  is  the  king  who 
has  a  magistrate  sufficiently  courageous  to  execute  the  laws  upon 
.such  an  offender ;  but  still  more  happy,  in  having  a  son  willing  to 
submit  to  such  chastisement" 

Henry  died,  1413,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign.     Notwitlistanding  distinguished  military 

«leqtB  and  political  sagacity,  he  became  a  most  unpopular 
^ereign.  The  illegality  of  his  title,  may  have  disaffected 
his  subjects  towards  his  person  and  his  reign.  He  felt  the 
miseries  of  guilt,  and  became  suspicious  and  jealous.  In  re-, 
ligion,  he  was  bigotted  and  intolerant. 

19.  His  son,  Henry  V.,  asoended  the  tlironein  1413.  He 
laid  aside  his  disaJute  habits,  as  already  intimated,  and  in- 
formed the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  that  they  must  enter 
on  a  similar  reformation,  if  tliey  would  secure  his  favour.  He 
also  received  the  ^dse  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  checked 
his  riots,  with  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence. 

Henry  early  aacrted  by  aM|^ihe  English  claim  to  France. 


Taking  advantage  of  dison         n  that  kingdom,  he  invaded 
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(brae,  when  his  own  army  had  been  maUy  reduced  by  sickiidasa^ 
fiaigue.  Had  the  French  general  declined  a  combat,  the  English 
must  have  relinquished  the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  but  the 
impetuous  valour  of  the  nobili^,  and  a  vain  confidence  in  superior 
numbers,  brought  on  an  action,  which  proved  to  the  Bn^h  so 
glorious  and  successfuL  • 

After  this  battle,  returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  forced 
he  landed  again  with  an  army  of  twenty-6ve  thousand  men, 
and  fought  his  way  tt)  Paris.  The  war  between  Henry  and 
the  French  king,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
1420.  Henry  then  turned  his  arms  with  success  against  the 
dauphin,  who  assumed  the  style  and  authority  of  regent. 
Triumphing  signally  over  his  enemy,  and  realizing  most  of 
his  wishes,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  simimit  of  human 
glory.  "  But  his  end  was  approaching,  and  one  of  the  most 
heroic  of  the  English  monarchs,  died  at  the  early  age  of  tliirty- 
four  years,  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

tThe  treaty  of  Troyes  was  made  with  tlie  Queen  mother,  and  the 
e  of  Burgundy— Charles,  the  French  king,  being  insane.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as  her  dowry,  which, 
till  the  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as  regent 

Henry  was  a  true  hero,  and  like  all  heroes,  his  views  of  cmique£( 
were  pernicious  in  their  tendency.  Accordingly,  England  derived 
from  his  achievements,  rather  fame  than  solid  advantage.  He  was 
able  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  field — was  magnanimous, 
generous,  and  affable,  but  had  more  than  the  bigotry  of  his  father  in 
religion. 

20,  Henry  VI.,  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  succeeded  his 
fiuber,  in  1422,  under  the  regency  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Bedford,  the  former  for  England,  the  latter  for  France. 
Henry  was  crowned  king  of  Rrance,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  At  this  era,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  it  remained  only  to  capture  Orleans.  The  duke  of 
Bedford,  acUng  as  regent  of  JPrance,  had  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  but  he  was  obliged  toVaise  it  by  the  valour  and  good 
conduct  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans.  Thus  was 
Prance   saredi   and  England  was  afterwards  stripped  of 
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heroism.  She  made  a  conepicuous  figure  in  the  wan 
which  distracted  his  rei^. 

The  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  was  an  event  of  some  un- 
portance,  and  was  quelled  only  after  considerable  bloodshed. 

§  Jade  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireiand,  whose  crimes  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  France,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer;  and  at  the  head  ot 
20,000  Kentish  men,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  in  this  way  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  city  opened  its 
eates  to  Cade,  who  for  some  time  maintained  great  order  among  his 
followers ;  but  at  length  when  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  com- 
mitting depredations  and  outrages,  the  citizens,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  some  soldiers,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter.  Dpon 
theu*  submission,  they  received  a  geueral  pardon,  which  was  after- 
wards annulled,  and  both  Cade,  and  many  of  his  followers,  were  car 
pitally  punished  for  their  rebellion. 

Tqp  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  wixs  heir  to  the  crown  in 
case  the  king  should  die  without  issue,  was  the  favourite  ol 
the  nation ;  but  he  had  opposed  the  marririge  of  Henry  with 
Margaret,  and  was  therefore  marked  out  by  the  latter  for  de- 
struction. He  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  where  he 
M^as  found  dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imbecility  of  the  king,  encouraged  the' 
Duke  of  York  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

Ji  The  duke  of  York,  who  was  Richard,  son  of  Lionel,  second  son  -^ 
ward  III.,  was,  however,  averse  to  violent  measures,  and  his  for- 
bearance, when  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  though  amia- 
ble and  unusualp  proved  the  source  of  all  those  furious  wars  and 
commotions  which  ensued;  for  the  queen  at  length  persuaded 
Henry  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  Richard,  and  place  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  Ridiard  then  levied 
an  army ;  but, an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period. 

GERMANY. 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  G{:rman  Empire,  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, the  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  constitutes  an 
important  portion  of  that  empire.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  former  period,  viz.  1274,  when  Bodol- 
ghus  of  Hapsbourg,  a  Swiss  baron,  was  dected  emperor  ol 
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toe  customary  homage  for  his  Germanic  posBesdons,  Bodol- 
phus  stripped  him  of  Austria,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
m  the  family  of  its  conqueror. 

When  Rodolphus  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the 
empire  distracted  and  ahnoet  ruined  by  anarchy  and  &ction; 
but  he  restored  order  by  his  prudence  and  firmness.  He 
was  a  prince  generaBy  esteemed  for  his  virtues. 

§  He  demolished  the  retreats  of  the  banditti,  that  every  where  in- 
fested the  country,  and  executed  great  numbers  of  the  marauders. 
The  following  anecdote,  among  others,  is  related  of  him. 

A  merchant  complaining  to  him  of  an  innkeeper  at  Nuremberg 
who  refased  to  return  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  Rodolphus,  seeing  the  innkeeper  soon  af- 
terwards, took  m\  opportunity  of  praising  his  hat,  and  proposed 
an  exchange.  His  proposal  was  naturaUy  accepted,  and  he  sent 
|he  hat  as  a  token  to  the  innkeeper's  wife,  desiring,  in  her  husband's 
name,  she  would  deliver  to  the  be^urer,  the  money  which  a  merchant 
had  left  in  his  hands.  By  this  stratagem,  the  plaintiff  recovered 
his  property,  and  the  innkeeper  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
Rodolphus  had  seven  beautifiil  daughters,  by  means  of  whom,  he 
contracted  alliances,  which  proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  had  also  seven  sons ;  but  none  of  these  survived  him,  ex- 
<^pt  the- duke  of  Austria.  In  Rodolphus  began  the  good  fortune  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  of  which  he  was  the  founder }  a  fortune  which 
callnd  forth  the  observation,  "  that  Venus  was  even  more  favoiurabte 
to  them  than  Mars." 

22.  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  was  elected  the  next  emperor  of 
Oermany,  1291,  instead  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  late  em- 
peror's son  ;  but  proving  unworthy,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
duke,  named  Albert  I.,  w^as  duly  raised  to  the  empire,  1298. 
The  pope  claimed  the  empire,  but  finally  acknowledged 
Albert. 

This  prince  treated  the  Swiss  with  great  rigour,  contrary 
to  the  conduct  of  his  father.     Several  of  the  Cantons  were 
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fipeedom.  It  was  the  femous  William  Tell,  who  was  insinr- 
mentol  m  producing  this  revolution,  and  in  laying  tl)e  foun* 
dation  of  his  country's  liberty. 

€  In  80  brief  an  outline  of  history  as  is  attempted  in  this  work,  it 
will  be  impostible  to  indude  a  separate  account  of  every  country. 
Several  of  tbe  smaller  ones  must  th^^fore  be  noticed  in  the  account 
of  others,  or  be  grouped  together.  As  this  seems  to  be  a  fit  place  to 
touch  on  the  afimrs  of  Switzerland,  a  few  particulars  may  be  added. 
The  story  of  William  Tell,  deserves  a  record.  In  this  story  is  ex- 
emplified an  instance  of  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  governor  of 
Switzerland. 

Geisler,  governor  of  the  Canton  of  Uri,  had  ordered  his  lial  to  \a 
fixed  upon  a  pole  in  a  certain  place,  and  commanded  every  passen 
ger,  on  pain  of  death,  to  pay  tne  same  obeisance  to  it  as  to  hiuisell 
Tdl,  an  inhabitant  of  Uri,  indignant  at  thi»  insulting  mark  of  wanton 
lyranpy,  disdained  to  pay  the  homage  required.  Tell's  death  was 
determmcd,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  unless  he  should 
be  able  to  strike  with  his  arrow,  an  apple  placed  upon  the  head  oj 
his  son.  Being  an  excellent  marksman,  he  accepted  the  altcrijative. 
and  providentially  cleft  the  apple  without  injuring  the  child.  C^eisler 
perceivmg  another  arrow  in  his  belt,  asked  him  for  what  purpose 
that  was  intended.  Tell  heroically  replied,  "  It  was  desigiied  for 
you,  if  I  had  killed  my  son." 

Condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  this  an- 
swer, he  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  boat,  that  Geisler  himsell 
miffht  convey  him  across  the  lake  of  Altorf,  to  his  castle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  passage,  a  furious  squall  arose,  and  the  cowardly  go- 
vernor was  so  intimidated  by  the  danger  he  was  in,  that  he  unbound 
TelL  who  was  a  most  skilful  boatman,  and  entreated  him  to  row  hitn 
safely  across  the  lake.  I'ell  soon  etfected  his  escape  by  swimming 
to  the  shore,  and  had  an  opportunity  by  the  time  Geisler  arrived,  to 

{)ierce  the  tyrant's  heart  with  an  arrow.    This  event  paved  the  way 
br  the  conspiracy  which  followed. 

23.  Eight  emperors  succeeded  Albert,  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  period ;  but  a  connected  account  of  their  reigns 
need  not  here  be  given.  A  few  scattered  particulars  may  be 
found  below. 

$  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Germany  ffroaned  under  all  Ac 
miseries  of  plague  and  famine,  by  which  whde  towns  were  depopu 
lated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought  ac 
asylum  in  other  countries,  while  the  poor  perished  without  pity  oi 
assistance  ;  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  compelled  by  hunger, 
quitted  their  dens,  and  rushing  into  the  villages,  satiated  themselves 
with  human  Mood ;  cataracts  of  water,  bursting  from  the  mouataina, 
swept  trees  and  houses  before  them  with  dreadful  impetoosty ;  and 
the  earth  was  convulsed  by  frequent  shocks,  which  seemed  to  agitate 
U  to  its  centre. 

While  Louis  V.  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  a  spirit  of  fhnsticism 
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broke  out  In  Alsaoe,  and  the  lower  class  ef  ped|>1e  aawmMed  under 
Xne  banners  of  an  iimkeeper,  who  erected  himseu  into  a  prophet,  and 
neniuaded  his  roUowers,  that  it  wae  their  indiapen^le  duty  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Christ,  by  an  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  Iii  obe- 
dience to  this  doctrine,  they  massacred  great  mnltitttdes  of  that  un- 
happy nation.  In  one  place  the  carnage  was  so  great,  tktA  the  lews 
themselves  aoffmented  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  for,  being  driven  to 
despair,  they  butchered  their  own  wives  and  children,  and  then 
murdered  themselves,  to  elude  the  cruelty  of  their  inhuman  enemies. 
After  some  time,  however,  these  frantic  enthusiasts  were  driven  out 
of  the  province ;  their  sanguinary  leader 'perished  Xxy  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  surviving  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  in 
peace. 

In  1356,  Charles  IV.,  issued  the  celebrated  GoMen  Bull,  ctmtahiing 
a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  The  edict 
was  so  called  from  a  golden  seal  termed  Bulla. 

The  emperor  Sigismund,  became  also  king  of  Bohemia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  brother  Winces&s.  It  was  this  empe- 
ror who  betrayed  the  celebrated  reformer,  John  Huss,  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt  dive.  The  next  year,  Jeroms 
of  Prague  suffered  the  same  fate, 

CfflNA. 

24.  A  part  of  the  twentieth  and  tw«fity-first  dynasties  of 
the  empire  of  China,  is  included  in  the  present  period.  In 
the  reign  of  Shistu  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  the  famous 
canal  was  dug,  which  is  nine  hundred  nules  in  length.  Unr 
der  some  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  the  rdigion  of  Fo 
was  established  in  the  empire.  Shm^i  was  the  last  of  the 
Tartar  race,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  China. 

The  twenty-first  dynasty  was  that  of  Ming,  fbunded  by 
Chu,  who,  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Fay-tsu. 
This  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  1368,  lasted  two  hundred 
\nd  eighty-one  years,  under  seventeen  emperors. 

§  Chu  had  been  a  servant  in  the  monastery  of  the  bonzes.  Head^ 
mg  a  numerous  company  of  revolters,  he  reduced  many  considenir 
(^  dties  and  inrovinces,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  a  battle. 
His  successes  were  so  great,  that  he  assumed  the  titie  of  emperor 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin.  In  a  few  months,  however,  hemade 
himself  master  of  Pekin,  and  erected  that  country  into  a  sovereign- 
ty, which  he  gave  to  his  fourth  son.  He  proved  to  be  a  prince  of 
great  wisdom  and  penetration. 

It  is  related  of  Chin£-tsu,  one  of  the  emperors  of  ihis  dynasty^ 
that  when  specimens  of  precious  stones  were  brought  to  nim  fhim 
a  mine  which  had  lately  been  discovered,  he  ordered  it  to  be  shut  upj 
alleging,  that  h  only  harrassed  his  people  with  useless  toiL  as  these 
•tones  could  neither  feed  nor  clothe  them  in  times  of  scareity. 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIL 

3.  Boccace,  an  Italian,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning 

4.  Wicldifl^  an  English  dieologian  and  refcurmer. 

5.  FroisBart,  an  entertaining  French  chronicler. 

§  1.  Dante,  (Alighieri,)  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  yearsi 
early  displayed  poetical  talents ;  but  the  ambition  of  being  elevated 
among  the  rulinff  men  of  his  native  city,  engaged  him  in  continual 
discord  and  faction.  He  and  his  party  were  at  lenoth  defeated,  and 
with  them  he  sought  safety  in  banishment  While  he  was  in  this 
situation,  he  vented  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  his  enemies. 
The  occasion  of  his  death  was,  an  attiront  which  he  received  from 
the  Venetians.  The  prince  of  Ravenna,  (in  which  place  he  was  in 
fsile,)  sent  him  to  nesociate  with  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  avert  a 
threatened  war  j  but  the  magistrates  of  Venice  treated  the  embassa- 
dor with  contempt,  and  refused  to  receive  him  withm  their  vrall& 
The  irritable  heart  of  Dante  was  so  affected  by  this  afinmt,  that  he 
could  not  survive  it,  and  he  died  on  his  return  to  Ravenna. 

His  literary  woiks  owe  their  origin  to  his  misfortunes  and  re- 
vengeful spirit  His  great. object  seems  to  have  been  to  pierce  his 
enemies  with  the  shafts  of  satire.  The  rancour  of  his  feeling,  min-  • 
gled  itself  with  the  sweetness  and  graces  of  poetry.  His  poems 
are  diaracterized  by  spirit,  fire,  and  sublimity.  His  triple  poem, 
of  Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  Hell,  displays  wonderful  powers  ol 
geniu& 

2.  Petrardi  (Francis)  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  one  <^  the  t» 
storers  of  classical  leamuig,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  per- 
son, as  the  lather  of  modern  poeti;y.  He  displayed  all  the  poweis 
of  genius  and  poetical  inspiration,  not  only  in  his  own  natlye  lan- 
guage, but  in  Latin.  His  sonnets  are  esteemed  the  sweetest,  most 
eleg^mt,  and  most  highly  finished  verses,  ever  written  in  Italian ;  and 
his  songs  possess  uncommon  beauty  and  grace.    Petrarch  had  a 
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liis  muse.  Bm  thoii|^  the  khdized  fair  one  heeded  not  his  poetry, 
the  world  did;  and  4come,  Paris,  and  Naples,  at  the  same  moment, 
inrited  him  to  come  and  receive  the  poetical  crown.  Rome  pre- 
nuled,  and  in  that  famed  seat  of  empu«  and  of  ffenius,  the  poef  ■ 
brow  was  entwined  with  the  resplendent  honour.  He  was  occairioii- 
ally  drawn  from  his  iavourite  remdence,  on  public  business ;  and  it 
was  during  an  absence  in  1348,  that  he  was  informed  of  Laura's 
death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  poet's  purity  in  this  affiur,  has  been  mamtamed  by  some,  and 
denied  03*  others ;  and  some  parts  of  his  character  certainly  afford 
too  mucb  grotmd  for  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  Ptetinrch  was  an 
ecdesiasCic,  though  he  never  took  priest's  orders.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  1374. 

a  Boccace,  (John,)  bom  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany.  1813,  studied 
under  Petrarch,  who  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  Urea  abroad 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  vilkffe^  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  literary  pursuits.  His  constitu- 
tion was  weakened,  by  his  great  application,  and  he  died  of  a  sick- 
ness in  the  stomach,  1375. 

His  works  are  both  Latin  and  Italian.  He  possessed  uncommon 
learning,  and  he  shares  with  a  few  others  the  honour  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  "Decameron,"  a  licen- 
tious, though  witty,  satirical,  and  elegantly  written  romance,  is  his 
most  celebrated  composition.  His  poetry  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Petrarch,  but  his  prose  is  unrivalled,  for  its  simplicity,  grace,  and 
varied  elegance. 

4.  Wickliflfe,  (John  de)  was  professor  of  divinitjr,  hi  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  lorerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, in  the  reformation.    His  elevation  to  the  professorship  of  Ox- 
ford, exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  soon  dis- 
placed.    He  felt  the  indignity  keenly,  ai^  it  was  not  long  before  he 
boldly  came  out  against  the  errors  and  encroachments  of  R<mie 
The  Romish  clergy,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  took  the  alarm,  and 
employed  every  effort  to  suppress  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.    Most 
of  his  doctrines  were  pronounced  as  heretical,  by  the  several  coun- 
eila  that  were  called.    He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope,  and  tried ;  but  the  judges,  although  they  ei^omed  him 
sdeuce,  permitted  him  to  depart  in  safety,  as  they  feared  me  nobility 
and  people.     Tkese,  in  general,  favoured  Wickuffe.    Not  at  all  m- 
tiroioated.  the  reformer  contmued  to  preach  his  peculiar  sentunenta 
and  they  became  still  more  widely  known.    But  the  penal  statutes 
were  severe,  and  «ome  who  embraced  the  new  heresy,  weredc^ver- 
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TmlofULB,  is  almoft  the  only  work  of  Widdiffis^  that  wm 
pntttcd. 

5.  Frokasart,  (John,)  as  an  hiatorian,  excdled  all  the  wr'tUm  oi 
bia  time.  His  narrative  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  England, 
France,  and  Bpain,  from  1826  to  1400^  is  exceedingly  lively  and  e&> 
tertiaining.  He  pmonally  witnessed  many  transactions  which  be 
has  described.  He  was  a  chronicler  both  of  political  events  and  at 
chivalric  manners.  He  was  bred  to  the  church,  but  he  was  a  great- 
er reader  of  romances,  than  of  his  brevianr.  Of  gayety,  he  was 
fond  to  an  excessive  degree.  "  Well  loved  I,"  as  he  said  of  hit 
youth,  in  one  of  his  poems^  (for  he  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  histoiy,) 
"  to  see  dances  and  carolling,  and  to  hear  the  songs  of  minstrels; 
and  tales  of  glee.  It  pleased  me  to  attach  myself  to  those  who  took 
delight  in  hounds  and  hawks."  "  My  ears  quickened  at  the  sound 
of  openmg  the  wine  flask ;  for  I  took  great  pleasure  in  drinJunj, 
and  m  fair  array,  and  in  fresh  and  delicate  viands."  He  began  bis 
chronicle  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  continued  it  many  years,  traTd- 
Img  through  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  places.  He  was 
bom  at  Valenciennes,  in  the  year  1337,  and  died  in  1397. 

6.  Gower  (Snr  John)  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1320.  He  was  emi- 
nent, both  in  law  and  poetry.  He  is,  by  some,  associated  with  Chau- 
cer, as  a  father  of  English  poetry.  He  lived  a  little  longer  than 
Chancer,  though  bom  eight  years  sooner,  and  was  the  successor  of 
the  latter  in  the  laurel.  His  principal  production  in  poetry,  was 
^  Confessio  Amantis ;"  though  he  left  behind,  other  pcjicms  of  con- 
riderable  spirit  and  energy.  Though  gentle  in  manner,  he  inveiffbed 
boldly  affainst  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  immorality  of  the 
elergy,  the  wickedness  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an  abao- 
doned  court    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

7.  Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  vras  born  hi  Londfon,  132a  Compared  with 
Chaucer,  all  who  preceded  htm,  not  excepting  Gower,  were  merely 
pioneers  in  English  poetry :  they  were  scarcely  poets.  He  is,  tbeie* 
fore,  more  commonly  considered  the  father  of  English  song.  Though 
m  the  idiom  of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  poetry  is  not  devoid  ol 
great  smoothness  and  delicacy ;  the  sentiments  are  bold,  the  charac- 
ters are  wdl  supported,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  every  whete 
Mliiant,  sprightly,  and  sublime.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  are  his 
best  production. 

Chaucer  enjoyed  a  signal  share  in  the  favours  of  royalty,  and  hli 
honours  and  emoluments  exceeded  Car  the  ordinary  lot  of  poeta^ 
This  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
he  had  a  princely  brother-m-law,  John  Gaunt,  dulte  of  Lancaster. 
At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  sufiered  persecution,  hi  consequence  ol 
embracing  the  tenets  of  VVickliiTe.  The  latter  part  of  his  days  ^ 
spent  at  a  dhstance  from  the  bustle  and  murigues  of  public  life,  and* 
tk  his  retirement  at  Woodstock,  and  afterwards  at  Donnington,  oe 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  diod  25th  Uo- 
tober,  UOa 
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T%e  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  extendinfffrom  the  Ta-- 
kinq  of  Constantinople,  1453  years  A.  U.f  to  the  Edict 
of  NanteSy  1698  years  A.  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  t.  The  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  this  era, 
b  signalized  by  the  talong  of  Ckmstaatinopley  and  the  am* 
sequent  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans, 
1453.  The  Turks  effected  the  objea  under  Mahomet  the 
Great,  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

Constantine  was  the  name  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
East,  as  it  was  also  the  name  of  the  first  EUb  dcMuinions 
had  become  exceedingly  circumscribed.  The  Turks  had 
gradually  encroached  upon  its  borders,  and  Oonstantinofde 
would  soon  have  become  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
had  they  not  been  obliged  to  defend  themsdves  against  the 
Tartars. 

Mahomet  II.,  after  some  delay,  commmiced  the  project 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Turks.  The 
indolent  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  made  but  a  feeble 
preparation  for  defence,  and  all  Europe  was  supine  and  in- 
difierent.  The  city  was  assailed  botli  by  sea  and  land — the 
wails  were  battered  down  with  cannon,  and  all  who  ofqposed 
were  massacred.  The  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  city  soon 
surrendered.  The  Turks  forbore  to  destroy  the  imperial 
edifices,  and  the  churches  were  converted  into  mosques.  The 
exercise  of  their  religion,  however,  was  allowed  to  all  the 
christians,  and  they  have,  till  lately,  chosen  their  own  patrir 
arch.  The  Eastern  empire,  firom  the  building  of  i?s  capital, 
had  subsisted  1123  yecurs. 

After  the  ftdl  of  Constantinofde,  Greece  and  E(Mrus  were 
subdued;  and  Italy  might  probably  have  shared  a  similar 
&te,  but  fi^r  the  fleet  of  Uie  Venetians,  who  opposed  the  arms 
of  Mahomet  with  considerable  success :  but  peace  was  soon 
concluded  between  the  hostile  powers.  The  death  of  Ma- 
homet the  Great,  occuirod  1481.  _        , 
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§  Mahomet  was  a  youth  of  only  about  twenty-one  years,  wften  he 
undertook  the  project  of  extinguishing  the  empire  of  the  East 
The  force  with  which  he  ini^ested  Constantinople,  was  fully  adequate 
to  Uie  object,  being  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  ipen ;  while  the 
whole  population  of  that  city,  did  not  amouut  to  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand. 

The  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  degeneracy,  displayed  oon- 
fliderable  bravery.  Their  all  was  at  stake,  and  a  small  but  faithfiil 
Dand  adhered  to  Constantine,  till  they  were  nearly  annih'datei 
Seeing  his  dearest  friends  fall  by  his  side,  and  himself  at  last  re- 
maining, surrounded  only  by  enemies,  he  exclaimed  in  the  bitternesB 
of  grief,  *'  Has  death  then  made  such  havoc,  that  not  one  Christian 
»  teh  to  take  my  life  V^  As  he  spoke,  a  Turk  to  whom  his  person 
was  unknown,  for  he  had  prudently  Laid  aside  the  purple,  stmd 
him  in  the  face;  a  second  blow  succeeded  ironFi  another  hand;  and 
he  fell,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  affe,  a  glorious  example  of 
honourable  resolution,  in  expiring  with  nis  defenders,  rather  than 
surviving  them. 

Mahomet  iiberally  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
to  compensate  for  the  migration  of  those  learned  Greeks, 
who,  on  the  fall  of  the  empire,  spread  themselves  over  the 
countries  of  Europe,  invited  both  artists  and  men  of  letters 
to  his  capital  from  other  kingdoms. 

The  successors  df  this  sovereign  during  the  remainder  ol 
the  present  period,  were  Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.,  Solyman  L, 
Selim  n.,  Amurath  III.,  and  Mahomet  III. 

§  Bajazet  II.,  prosecuted  various  wars  against  the  Hnngariam^ 
Venetiaqs.  Persians,  and  Saracens,  but  having  resigned  the  govern- 
ment to  nis  son,  who  had  revolted  and  was  supported  by  the 
Janizaries,  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  latter. 

II.s  son  and  successor,  Selun  I.,  was  a  prosperous,  but  t3rrannical 
prince;  who,  in  1517,  conquered  Egypt,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli, 
Pamascus,  and  Gaza. 

Solyman  I.,  mimamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  Selim  in  1520 : 
and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  enterprising,  successful,  and 
warlike  of  the  Turkish  princes.  He  toojc  Buda,  and  besieged  Vien- 
Ba.  From  the  latter  place,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

Sehm  II.,  ms  son,  besieged  and  took  Cyprus  and  Tunis;  but  hia 
fleet  was  defeated  at  Lepanto,  with  the  capture  or  destruction  ol 
almost  all  his  ships.  . 

Amurath  IIL  strangled  his  five  brotners  immediately  upon  his  ac- 
cession. This  prince  extended  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of 
Raab  in  llunsary,  and  of  Tibris  in  Persia.  In  this  reign,  the  JanI* 
zaries  having  lost  their  submission,  and  in  great  part,  their  discipline 
began  to  kiU  their  commanders,  whenever  they  were  disaatisfied 
with  them. 

His  son,  Mahomet  HI.  was  a  moostar  of  barban^,  hanng  b^gim 
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his  reign  by  strangling  his  nineteen  brothers,  and  drowning  ten  of 
his  father^s  wives.  He  finally  put  to  death  his  eldest  son,  a  prince 
of  estimable  qualities,  on  an  linumnded  suc^icion  of  ambitious  views. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  We  shall  pursue  the  history  of  Italy,  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  only  two  or  three  of  the  States  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  events  in  the  Italian  history  are  not  politi- 
cally important  at  this  era.  It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  . 
influence  of  Florence  on  the  literature  of  the  times,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  Papal  dominions,  that  these 
portions  of  Italy  will  be  brought  more  particularly  into  view. 

Florence,  under  the  Medici,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
splendour,  during  this  period.  It  was  an  era,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sciences  and  elegant  arts.  The  family  of  the " 
M^ici  held  sway  in  this  country  from  the  year  1428  to 
1569,  when  Cosmo  de  Medici  the  Great  was  entitled  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  which  they  governed,  were  included  not  only  Tus- 
cany, of  which  Florence  is  the  capital,  but  Modeno,  Mantua, 
and  one  or  two  other  states.  . 

$  Cosmo  de  Medici  died  in  1464,  who,  though  the  private  subject 
of  a  republic,  had  more  riches  than  any  king  in  Europe,  and  laid  out 
more  money  in  works  of  taste,  learning,  and  charity,  than  all  the 
kings,  princes,  and  states,  of  that  or  the  subsequent  age,  the  indi- 
viduals of  his  own  family  excepted.  His  religious  foundations  were 
unrivalled.  His  private  buildings  were  equally  sumptuous.  No 
palace  in  Europe  at  that  time  exceeded  his  in  Florence.  He  had  be- 
sides many  others.  With  all  this  public  magnificence  and  cxpendF» 
turc,  he  was  in  his  private  conversation,  humble  and  unassumins ; 
and  in  his  person  plain  and  modest  He  was  not  celebrated  u>r 
learning,  though  he  was  the  greatest  patron  of  learned  men  of  his 
age. 

Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Peter,  and  he 
by  his  sons  Lorenzo  a^i  Giuliano.    The  latter  was  soon  murdered, 
and  Lorenzo  died  aged  no  more  than  fifty-four  years,  illustrious  lik 
hispredecessors,  in  every  public  and  private  virtue. 

The  Iranauillity  of  the  republic  was  much  disturbed  by  wars  with 
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proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  hiunan  geoh 
nOf  since  t)^  d^  of  Augustus.  The  names  of  his  sons^ere  John 
ami  Garcia.  T^e  latter  was  of  a  furious,  vindictive  disposition,  and 
quarrelling  one  day  with  his  brother,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with 
a  dagger.  The  father  charged  him  with  the  murder,  but  the  youth 
denying  it,  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay.  which 
is  said  to  have  bled,  (doubtless  by  chance,)  at  his  approach.  He 
then  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  confessed  his  guUt  The 
fiither,  who  had  resolved  on  the  part  he  was  to  act,  solemnly  desired 
his  son  to  prepare  for  death,  adding,  that  he  ought  to  think  himsielf 
happy  in  losing  a  life  he  was  unworthy  to  enjoy,  by  the  hands  of 
him  who  gave  it.  He  then  unsheathed  the  dagger  with  which  the 
cardinal  hieul  been  murdeiied,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his 
son. 

3.  That  part  of  Italy  which  constitutes  the  doniiiuons  of 
his  holiness,  became  the  scene  of  much  crime  and  conten- 
tion during  this  period.  Both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pow- 
er of  the  popes,  was  now  at  its  height.  In  1498,  the  pe^xtcy 
was  enjoyed  by  Alexander  YL,  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
Charles  YIII.,  of  France,  had  resolved*  on  an  expedition  into 
Italy.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  encouraged 
him  in  it,  immediately  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the  interest 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  the  object  of  attack  on  the 
part  of  Charles.  The  latter,  howeyer,  now  first  besieged  the 
pope  in  Rome,  and  forced  him  to  submission,  but  at  length 
devoutly  kissed  his  feet  He  then  marched  against  Najdes, 
while  its  timid  prince,  Alphonso,  fled  to  Sicily,  after  abeoiving 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Charles  entered  Naples 
in  triumph,  but  lost  his  new  kingdom  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  gained  it  A  league  was  formed  against  Charles,  be- 
tween the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Arm- 
gon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  the  Venetians ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  the  troops  he  had  left  to  guard  his  conquests, 
were  all  driven  from  IteJy. 

Jit  has  been  remarked,  that  from  the  decisive  effect  of  this  con- 
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If  an  attthor,  Gnkdardim,  who  was  a  motial  eoMiy  to  Alexan- 
der, may  lie  believed,  Borgia  had  sent  a  present  of  some  flasks  of 
poisoned  wine  to  the  cardinal  of  CometOy  in  whose  garden  they  pro- 
posed to  sup,  but  ordered  the  servant  to  ffive  none  of  it  to  any  per* 
son.  Alexander  soon  aftejr  coming  into  me  garden,  and  calling  for 
wine  before  supper,  the  servant  gave  him  some  from  the  poisoned 
flasks,  thinking  the  prohibition  conld  not  extend  to  the  Pope,  how- 
ever rare  and  valuable  the  wine  might  be ;  and  Borgia,  in  the  mean 
time  appearing,  unconsciously  druik  of  the  same  wine  with  his 
&ther.  They  both  immediately  felt  the  symptoms  of  the  poison, 
and  Alexander  died  the  next  day ;  but  Borgia,  havins  drank  his  wine 
much  diluted,  survived  with  the  loss  of  his  skin  and  hair.  He  was 
afterwards  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by  Pope  Julius  IT.,  and  at 
last  periiAied  in  miseraUe  dbscurity  in  Spain. 

FRANCE. 

Branch  of  Valois.-^Branch  of  Oi^leaiis, 

4.  Louis  XL,  began  to  reign  in  1461.  He  immediately 
removed  all  bis  late  father's  jninislers,  proceeded  to  bumble  the 
nobles,  and  in  almost  every  respect  acted  the  tyrant  towards 
his  subjects.  Indeed,  his  character  is  that  of  a  most  deceitful, 
profligate  and  cruel  prince ;  he  followed  too  nearly  the  odious 
Til3erius  in  his  measures.  He  left,  however,  some  good  r^^ 
lations  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual administration  of  justice.  Notwithstanding  the  odious- 
ness  of  his  character,  he  was  the  first  of  the  French  kings,  on 
whom  the  title  of  His  most  Christian  Majesty  was  conferred. 

§  His  severity  occasioned  a  revolt  of  several  of  the  first  lords  of 
the  kingdom.  The  \var  which  thence  arose,  they  entitled  "  the  war 
of  the  public  good.*^  His  sanguinary  diBposition  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  fact.  When  he  pronouncea  sentence  of  death  on  a 
certain  nobleman,  he  ordered  that  his  infant  children  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  scaffold,  to  be  sprinkled  by  the  blood  which  gushed 
from  the  body  of  their  parent.  This  was  an  almost  incredible 
instance  of  refined  cruelty,  and  cold  barbarity.  Louis  died  a  victim 
of  superstitious  terror  and  remorse  of  conscience. 

6.  Charles  VITI.,  surnamed  the  Affable,  at  the  age  of 
tliirteen  years,  succeeded  his  fatlier,  under  the   regency  of 
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<Hif8iiriiaiiiels!iidieitiTeof  l»di8pOBitkmaiidii^^  Imthe 
led  a  life  of  intemperance,  and  was  eany  cut  off  by  this  yice,  in  hie 
twenty-eighth  year.  The  dfa^ct  line  of  Philip  of  Valois  terminated 
with  this  monarch,  as  he  left  no  issoe. 

6.  Louis  Xn.,  who  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Charles  Y.,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  nearest  hdr, 
1498.  He  was  idolized  by  the  French,  and  obtained  and 
deserved  the  title  of  <'  The  Father  of  his  People,"  by  his 
fingal  policy,  which  eased  them  from  taxes.  Yet  he  was  am- 
bitious and  imprudent  in  his  military  enterprises. 

He  conquered  the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  but  in  prosecuting 
his  claim  to  Naples,  though  he  obtained  Bome  advantage  at 
first,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  end.  He  was  duped  by  his 
associates,  Ferdmand  of  Spain,  and  pope  Alexander  YI. 
The  whde  of  Na[des  finally  fell  into  the  treacherous  hands 
of  Ferdinand  ;  nor  did  the  French  king  long  retain  his 
other  conquests  in  Italy,  since  they  revolted  from  him  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Louis  died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to 
recover,  by  arms,  his  lost  Italian  possessions. 

§  In  Ja8tif3rin^  himself  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies,  Louis 
made  an  observation  worthy  of  rovalty.  ^^  The  king  of  France  does 
not  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of  Orieans."  What  this 
prince  also  said  in  vindication  of  his  economy,  will  always  be  praised 
^  I  had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  my  people 
weep  on  account  of  myr  expenses."  It  was  an  unnappiness,  how- 
ever, that  he  procured,  in  ^rt,  liis  supplies  of  money  by  the  sale  oi 
offices,  which  was  a  ve^  dangerous  example. 

7.  Francis  I.,  count  of  Angouleme,  was  called  to  the  throne, 
1616,  Louis  having  died  without  male  issue.  He  was  a  ne- 
phew of  the  late  king,  and  began  hia  reign  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

His  real  power,  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  his  own  greatness,  led  him,  in  1619,  into  competition  with 
the  celebrated  Charles  Y.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Charles,  as  grandson  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  empire, 
but  was  opposed  by  Francis.  Charles  obtained  the  election, 
and  these  princes  now  became  sworn  enemies.  Their  mu- 
tual claims  on  each  other's  dominions,  caused  seas  of  blood  lo 
flow,  in  wars  that  lasted  more  than  thirty-eight  years. 

§  Francis  began  hostilities  by  attacking  Navarre.  He  first  won  and 
Ihen  lost  that  kingdom.  The  emperor  attacked  Picaidv,  and  his 
troops  at  the  same  time  wrested  Milan  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Frendi 
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Henry  VIIL  of  England,  whose  friendship  had  hem  asriduotMly 
courted  by  both  parties,  was  brought  over  for  a  Uiu .  40  the  ade  <n 
Charles. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Francis,  unfortunately,  quarrelled  with  his 
nest  general,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  revenged  himself  by 
deserting  to  the  emperor.  The  eonstable  was  invited  with  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Charles,  and  thus  greatly  added  to  the  supe- 
riority which  was  already  apparent  in  the  generals  of  the  latter.  The 
conseouences  were  such  as  might  hare  b^n  expected.  Hie  J^ench 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagrassa.  In  this  engagement,  Bay- 
ard, the  model  of  knights,  perishra.  At  his  death,  he  replied  to  the 
marks  of  pity  shown  by  the  duke  of  Bouibon,  with  these  words :  "  It 
is  you  who  ought  to  be  pitied,  for  fighting  agamst  your  king,  your 
country,  and  your  oaths." 

A  temporary  success  attended  the  French  arms  in  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  the  Milanese ;  but  a  sad  reverse  soon  followed  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  That  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1625,  and  resembled  in  its  catastrophe,  those  won  by  the  English  at 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt  Twenty-five  thousand  French  were  slaiU; 
and  Francis  himself  made  prisoner.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  the  captive  of  that  very  man,  the  constable,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  the  greatest  hauteur. 

Europe  being  alarmed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  a  league 
of  several  states  was  formed  against  him,,  in  favour  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch. In  this  league,  England  was  included.  The  emperor  was 
thus  in  a  manner  forced  to  liberate  his  prisoner,  and  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  good  fortune.  The  severity  of  the  terms  respecting 
bis  ransom  was  such,  that  the  states  general  refused  to  fulfil  them. 

On  the  renewal  or  the  war,  H^iry  VIIL  took  part  with  France, 
but  the  poweriul  Charles  was  not  intimidated.  Resolving  on  an  in- 
vasion of  his  enemy's  country,  he  inundated  Provence  with  fifty 
thousand  men.  But  the  defensive  operations  of  the  French  were 
very  successful,  and  Charles  returned  sorrowfully  into  Italy,  having 
lost  the  one  half  of  his  army,  cut  off  by  diseases  and  famine. 

In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice,  for  ten 
years,  Charles  passed  through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 

KLTt  of  Francis,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
e  had  previously  stipulated  to  grant  the  French  king  the  investi- 
ture of  Milan.  But  though  he  was  every  where  received  with  the 
utmost  pomp,  and  staid  seven  days  in  Paris,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  every  mark  of  friendship  arid  confidence,  he  left  no  authentic 
testimony  of  his  promise. 
The  seeds  of  a  renewed  contest  were  thus  sown,  but  though  the 
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8.  Francia  died  in  1547.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a  grem 
prince,  and  would  have  appeared  greater,  but  for  the  manifest 
superiority  of  his  illustrious  rival.  NoCwithstand  jig  the  wats 
in  which  FraiM^e  was  engaged  during  the  reign  of  this  mo* 
narch,  he  left  his  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  wad  prosperous 
state.  Literature  and  the  arts  made  great  progress  in  tVance 
under  his  auspices,  and  the  French  court  acquired  that  polish 
and  refinement  in  taste  and  manners,  for  which  it  has  since 
been  so  consjHcuous  throughout  the  world. 

§  "  The  fine  qualities  of  this  princcj"  says  Millot, "  his  open  temper, 
beneficence,  honour,  generosity,  and  courage,  have  not  been  able  to 
cover  his  faults,  rashness  in  his  enterprises,  negligence  in  his  aflalra, 
fickleness  in  his  conduct,  prodigality  in  his  expenses,  and  excess  in 
his  pleasures.  Whatever  merit  he  was  possessed  of,  he  would  have 
met  with  fewer  encomiums,  had  he  not  caressed  and  favoured  men 
of  letters,  by  whose  suflfhiges  the  reputation  of  sovereigns  is  fixed. 
He  founded  the  royal  college  and  printing  house.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  be  had  the 
prudence  to  command  that  the  public  acts  should  be  written  in 
French.  In  the  same  manner,  he  gave  life  to  tne  fine  arts,  bnih 
Fontainbleau,  and  began  the  Louvre.  In  order  to  polish  the  man 
ners  of  the  court,  he  drew  to  it  the  most  respectable  women  and 
distinguished  prelates." 

9.  Henry  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1547.  This  prince, 
though  brave  and  polite,  tvas  the  slave  of  pleasure,  and  the 
dupe  of  favourites.  He  continued  the  war  in  which  his  father 
had  been  engaged  with  Charles  V.,  and  that  emperor's  son 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain.  He  obtained  considerable  advantage  over 
Charles  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Phi- 
lip, at  St.  Quentin.  The  event  most  glorious  to  his  reign, 
was  the  recovery  of  Calais  from  the  English,  in  1557.  The 
duke  of  Guise  captured  the  place  in  eight  days,  to  the  suT" 
prise  of  all  Europe. 

The  origin  of  those  civil  wars  which  distracted  Franco 
during  the  three  succeeding j-eigns,  may  be  dated  firmn  thk 
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thfdWD  (torn  bis  horse.  In  his  fall,  the  broken  trunk-of  the  spear. 
still,  rf  maning  in  his  hand,  struck  the  king^s  right  eye,  and  produced 
•o  riolenla  coDtasion  as  to  terminate  his  life* 

10.  His  bon,  Psancis  !!•,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1559. 
lie  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  the 
next  year,  having  reigned  about  seventeen  months.  The 
only  important  event  in  this  reign,  was  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  king,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  five 
brothers,  at  the  bead  of  the  Catholics..  Two  of  these,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  government.  This  conspiracy  was  detected,  and 
1200  of  those  engaged  in  it,  were  put  to  death. 

§  The  Protestants  were  wearied  with  the  persecutions  they  had  so 
long  endured,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  deVote  their  lives  to  the 
defence  of  their  liberties.  They  were  secretly  abetted  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  prince,  however, 
escaped  punishment,  having  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  king,  in 
person. 

11.  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  succeeded  his 
brother,  1560,  under  the  regency  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Henry,  and  was  notorious  for  her 
profligacy  and  ambition.  The  difficulties  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  had  arisen  to  a  great  height.  Some  of 
the  first  men  of  the  French  court,  were  included  among  the 
latter,  particularly  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral  Cdigny. 
Their  influence  was  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and  after  the 
conference  held  at  Poissy,  Uberty  was  panted  to  the  Protes- 
tants to  exercise  their  worship  without  uie  walls  of  the  towns* 
The  violation,  soon  after,  of  me  edict  granting  this  liberty,  oo 
casioned  the  sanguinary  civil  war,  which  for  a  long  time 
filled  France  wth  misery  and  blood. 

§  The  Protestant  religion  had  spread  greatly  at  court,  as  well  as 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  even  under  Francis  I.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  under  Henry  JI.,  only  increased  their  num- 
ber, and  produced  that  exasperation  of  feeling,  which  ended  in  the 
conspiracy,  already  mentioned,  under  Francis  II. 

liie  celebrated  conference  at  Poissy,  was  attended  by  the  young 
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The  Protettaats,  in  the  war  which  ensued,  were  headed  by  Admi* 
ral  Coligny,  who  was  assisted  by  10^000  Germans  from  the  Palate 
nate.  The  command  of  the  Cathohcs  was  assumed  by  Guise  and 
Montmorency,  who  were  aided  by  Philip  of  Spain,  llie  latter  were 
always  victorious,  though  the  Protestants  were  too  powerful  to  be 
despised ;  and  in  the  conditions  of  peace  which  they  obtained,  was 
included  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  Murders  and  assassina- 
tions aggravated  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  duke  of  Guise  feQ 
by  the  hand  of  a  religious  enthusiast  And  even  the  peace  which 
was  secured,  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  awful  soeoee  of  atrocity 
and  blood. 

It  became  now  the  policy  of  the  government  to  caress  the  Protes- 
tants, in  order  to  destroy  them.  They  received  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour ;  even  the  prudence  of  Coli^y  was  lulled  asleep  j  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  oi  the  kmg  of  Navarre  with  the  sister 
of  Charles,  these  persecute  people  were  allured  to  court  By  the 
order  of  the  government,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
then  took  place,  the  horrid  plan  having  been  all  previously  arranged. 
(Jn  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  August,  it  being  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, there  perished  in  Paris  and  France,  60,000,  some  reckon 
100,000  Protestants.  The  duke  of  Guise  (Henry,  son  of  Francis) 
went  in  person  to  Coligny's  gate,  and  causied  that  great  man  to  be 
murdered.  The  streets  and  houses  in  Paris  floated  lu  blood.  The 
king  barbarously  fired  upon  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  afterwards 
beheld  with  pleasure  Coligny's  body  insulted  by  the  populace. 

To  crown  this  horrid  act,  th^  king  declared  that  every  thing  was 
done  by  his  command ;  the  parliament  ordered  an  annual  procession 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom ;  a  medal  was  struck 
with  this  legend,  pic/y  put  the  stDord  into  the  hands  of  justice  , 
and  at  Rome  ana  in  Spain,  the  massacre  was  made  a  subject  of 
public  rejoicings. 

Calvinism  was  not  at  all  crushed  by  this  infernal  plot,  infernally 
executed.  It  only  became  more  formidable  through  despair,  and 
now  both  of  the  Bourbons, — the  king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  the  prin<« 
of  Conde,  were  enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary again  to  grant  them  Uberty  of  conscience.  Charies  died 
soon  aAer  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

12.  The  successor  of  Charles  IX.,  was  Henry  III.,  duke 

f  Anjou,  who  had  just  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  1574. 

He  wns  a  weak  and  worthless  prince,  joining  to  tlie  utmost 
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religioii,  bfQt  in  reality,  besides  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
it  had  in  view  the  usurpation  of  all  the  powers  of  government  The 
king,  with  the  weakest  policy,  united  himself  to  this  league,  and 
thus  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
But  in  carrying  on  his  military  operations  against  the  Protestant«L 
he  found  himsdf  thwarted  at  eveiy  step,  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
ttie  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  To  dispel  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
from  these  mem  he  put  them  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Af> 
ter  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  the  king  himself  was  assassinated,  1686^ 
by  a  fanatic  monk. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  who  died  without  children, 
the  sceptre  of  France  passed  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  repre- 
sented at  this  time  by  Henry  IH.,  of  Navarre.  As  king  of 
France,  he  ia  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  lY.,  afterwards 
sumamed  the  Great. 

As  his  reign  extends  into  the  next  period,  the  following 
particulars  only,  will  be  mentioned  at  present  He  had  been 
educated  hi  the  reformed  religion  by  his  mother,  who  avowed 
herself  its  protector.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  been  de- 
clared head  of  the  party  of  the  Huguenots.  When  invited 
to  Paris  at  the  peace  of  1572,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  remained  three  years  a  prisoner.  Although  his 
first  military  enterprises  were  unsuccessful,  yet,  when  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  army  of 
the  league,  he  defeated  it  in  the  batde  of  Coutras,  1587,  and 
still  more  signally  in  that  of  Argues,  1589.  After  the  death 
(xf  H^iry  in.,  be  won  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry,  against 
the  army  of  the  League,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  had  [NDclauned  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  king, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  As  a  protestant,  however,  he  was 
environed  with  difficulties ;  a  large  portion  of  the  people  refused 
to  submit  to  him ;  and  influenced  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  duke  of  Sully,  as  well  as  by  views  of  poUcy,  he  re- 
nounced protestantism,  and  became  a  catholic,  1594.     In 
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fak  house  aoid  that  of  York,  rendered  his  skuation  most  in- 
secure, and,  at  length,  hurled  him  from  his  throne.  Justice 
was  on  the  side  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  as  he  was  a  de- 
scendant from  tbesecondsonofEdward  III.,  while  Henry  was 
a  descendant  from  Edward's  third  son.  The  whole  nation 
took  the  side  of  one  or  the  other,  and  each  party  was  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  symbol.  That  of  the  liancastrians 
was  the  red  rose,  and  that  of  the  Yorkites  the  white  rose 
Hence,  this  contention  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  quarrel  of  the  two  roses."     Hostilities  commenced  in  1465. 

§  The  principal  battles  which  were  fought,  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  IV.,  were,  that  of  St.  Albaniis,  in  which  Henry  wai 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Richard  assumed  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector— that  which  was  fought  on  Bloreheath,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Richard— that  of  Northampton,  in 
which  Henry  was  clefeated  and  again  taken  prisoner,  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick— and  that  of  Wakefield,  in  which  Henry's  queen,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Richard,  who,  together 
with  his  second  son,  was  slain. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
known  by  the  flame  of  King  Maker,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he 
bore  in  the  contentions  of  the  times,  took  command  of  the  forces 
belonging  to  that  party. 

15.  Upon  the  death  of  Richard,  the  young  duke  of  York, 
his  son  and  successor,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  amidst  tlie  greetings  of  tlie  citizens,  and  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  government  He  did  not,  however, 
fully  consider  himself  as  king,  until  he  had  obtained,  (1461,) 
at  Towton,  a  signal  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Henry,  oif 
whom  36,000  were  killed.  His  title  was  that  of  Edward  IV. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  in  which  he  was  once  deposed, 
and  Henry  re-instated  on  the  throne,  he  finally  triumplicd 
over  the  Lancastrians,  •  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkee^ 
bury,  in  which  Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  was  assassinated,  and 
king  Henry,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  tower,  was  found 
dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  Margaret,  whose  ambition  had 
kindled  the  desolating  war,  was  punished  only  with  iinprison- 
ment  She  was  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France, 
and  died  in  that  country. 

$  It  is  said  that  the  young  prince,  when  brought  before  Uie  king^ 
and  asked  in  an  insulting  tone,  by  the  latter,  how  he  dared  to  invade 
nis  domuiion,  replied,  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  his  high  birth,  that 
heeamethither  to  claim  his  Just  inheritance.    The  ungeooous  Ed* 
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waid,  indiifiiant  at  his  answer,  and  insensible  to  pity^  struck  him  on 
the  lace  with  his  gauntlet ;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glouces- 
ter, with  othere,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  further  violenccL 
hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and  there  dispatchea 
him  with  their  daggers. 

It  is  said  also,  and  generally  belieTed,  that  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester^killed  king  Henry  with  his  own  hands. 

When  Edward  was  secured  on  the  throne,  his  spirit  sunk 
in  indolence  and  pleasure.  The  energies  of  bis  reign  seem 
to  have  terminated  with  the  civil  wars,  unless  we  except  his 
acts  of  detestable  tyranny.  He  put  to  death,  on  the  mosl 
frivolous  pretence,  his  brother  Clarence;  and  preparing  to 
gratify  his  subjects,  by  a  war  with  France,  be  died  sud- 
denly, in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  poisoned,  as  was 
suspected,  by  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester. 

$  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  his  brother^  Clarence, 
after  his  condemnation,  was,  to  leave  him  the  choice  oi  his  death. 
The  duke  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey — a  whimsical 
choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
that  liquor. 

16.  Edward  V.,  a  minor,  succeeded  his  father,  1483,  under 
tlie  protection  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed,  under  the  title  of  Richard  III.  The  young  king 
and  his  brother  having  been  removed  to  the  tower  by  Rich- 
ard's order,  under  pretence  of  guarding  them,  disappeared 
about  that  time.  The  diaboUcal  Richard,  had  inhumanly 
deprived  them  of  life. 

§  Richard  possessed  a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  and  in  making  his 
way  to  the  throne,  had  recourse  to  tlic  most  perfidious  and  cruel 
acts.  Endeavouring  to  gain  the  assistance  of  lord  Hastings,  and 
finding  tliat  nobleman  inflexibly  favourable  to  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, he  accused  him  of  treason,  and  ordered  him  to  be  decapita- 
ted, without  even  the  appearance  of  legal  forms. 

The  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  was^as  deep  a  tragedy  as 
any  recorded  in  English  history.  Richard  gave  orders  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Brakenbury,  constable  of  the  tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments  of  honour,  refused 
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them  to  be  boned  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  deep  in  the  ground,  anda 
a  lieap  of  stones.  These  circumstances  were  all  confessed  by  the 
bloody  actors,  in  the  foUowing  reign.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
the  bones  of  two  persons  were  found  in  the  place  indicated,  w'jich 
exactly  corresponded,  by  their  sizes,  to  Edward  V.,  and  his  brother; 
and  being  judged  the  undoubted  remains  of  these  unhappy  princes, 
were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

17.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  the  only  surviving  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  became  the  instrument,  under  divine 
Providence,  of  avenging  the  awful  crimes  of  Richard.  As- 
sisted by  the  French  king,  he  landed  in  England,  and  revived 
the  spirits  of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdom. 
He  gave  battle  to  Richard,  1485,  in  the  field  of  Bosworth, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  was  slain 
while  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  courage.  This  battle 
terminated  the  terrible  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster — a  contest  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and 
in  which  twelve  sanguinary  pitched  battles  were  fought,  and 
100,000  brave  men,  including  eighty  princes  of  Uie  blood, 
perished  on  the  field,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

§  The  person  of  Richard  was  as  deformed  as  his  character  was  de- 
testable. He  was  small  of  stature,  hump-backed,  ugly  m  Itis  fea- 
tures, and  had  his  left  arm  withered.  This  infirmity,  which  tiad 
attended  him  from  his  birth,  he  pretended,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  confound  lord  Hastings,  was  the  eflfecl  of  Jane 
Shore's  incantations,  knowing  that  this  nobleman  had  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  that  lady. 

18.  The  crown  which  Richard  wore  in  the  engagement 
tliat  proved  fatal  to  his  life,  was  immediately  placol  on  die 
head  of  the  conqueror.  Tlie  earl  of  Richmond  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  VII.,  Aug.  22, 1485.  By  marrying  a  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV.,  he  united  (he  rights  of  the' two  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  He  was  a  descendant  from  Edmund 
Tudor,  and  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Henry  was  a  prudent  and  politic  prince,  but  unhappily 
prejudiced  against  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York.  A 
degree  of  discontent  was  thus  engendered,  which  tended  to 
jeopardise  his  government  The  general  tranquillity  of  his 
reign  was,  on  this  account,  occasionally  disturbed  by  plots 
and  conspiracies — two  6f  which  were  rather  smgular.  con- 
sisting in  attempts  to  counterfeit  the  persons  of  the  heirs  ot 
York,  and  to  eriforce  their  claims  to  the  crown. 
§  The  name  of  one  of  these  Impostors  was  Lambert  SimneL  die 
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ton  of  a  baker,  who  oonnterieited  the  person  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence.  The  name  of  the  other 
was  Perkin  Warbeck.  the  son  of  a  Flemish  Jewr,  who  personated 
the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  smothered  in  the  tower.  They 
were  supported  by  men  of  distinction  in  the  nation,  and  cave  Henry 
great  trouble,  but  were  finally  subdued  and  taken.  Simnel  was 
i^ared  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen.  Warbeck  expia- 
ted his  crime  on  the  scaffold.- 

The  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  house  of  York,  shewed  itself  even 
in  his  treatment  of  his  wife.  Though  in  the  highest  degree  virtu- 
ous, amiable,  and  obsequious,  she  never  met  with  a  proper  return  of 
affection,  or  even  of  complaisance,  from  her  husband ;  and  the 
malignant  ideas  of  faction,  in  his  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  the 
sentiments  of  conjugal  endearment.  ' 

Henry  was  by  nature  a  despot ;  and  indeed  the  principles 
of  despotism  were  congenial  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Tudor  race.  ^  Yet  his  sagacity  led  him  generally  to  pacific 
counsels.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  a  popular  prince, 
he  was  useful  to  the  nation,  having  enacted  many  wise  laws, 
prorhotftd  industry,  encouraged  commerce,  patronized  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  curbed  and  softened  the  spirit  of  a  proud 
and  rude  aristocracy.  His  poUcy  gave  a  death  blow  to  the 
Feudal  system.  The  greatest  stain  in  this  prince's  character 
was  his  avarice,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  prompt- 
ed to  the  most  oppressive  exactions. 

§  He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death,  in  ready  money,  a  sum  equal 
to  £10,000,000  at  present 

19.  Henry  VIH.  succeeded  his  fetther  in  the  eigliteenth 
year  of  his  age,  1509.  He  came  to  the  throne  with  flatter- 
ing prospects,. consideied  whether  in  respect  to  the  improved 
01^  tranquil  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  affection  and  high 
expectation  of  his  people,  or  his  own  supposed  good  quaUties. 
§  The  succession  was  well  established,  the  contending  titles  of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  fully  united  in  him,  the  treasury  was  well 
filled,  and  peace  and  prosperity  were  universally  enjoyed.  The 
young  prince's  nerson  was  beautiful,  his  manners  elegant,  his  dis- 
position frank,  liis  mind  highly  cultivated  for  the  times,  and  his 
native  talents  commanding. 

The  nation,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  its  young 
prince.  He  eoon  shewed  himself  an  unprincipled  tyrant ; 
and  both  friends  and  foes  felt,  at  times,  tlie  effects  of  his 
caprice  and  cruelty.  His  ministers  were  talented  men,  but 
be  took  pleasure  in  abusing  them.  Only  archbishop  Cran- 
mer  contmued  to  be  an  object  of  favour  to  the  last.     Cardinal 
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Wdsey,  in  whom  he  placed  unbounded  confidence  $>r  a  timci 
was  finally  discarded.  Wolsey,  more  than  any  one  ebe,  by 
ministering  to  the  {Measures  and  ambition  of  the  king,  shaped 
his  destiny  and  the  fortunes  of  the  peojde. 

§  This  celebrated  man  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich ;  but 
having  received  a  learned  education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  ex- 
cellent capacity,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king,  and  by 
degrees  rose  into  distinction,  till  he  became  the  prime  minister  m 
his  sovereign.  Clergyman  as  he  was,  he  countenanced  the  king  in 
all  his  light  sports,  gaiety,  and  sensual  indulgences,  a  quality  in  the 
companion,  which  contributed  to  the  influence  and  devation  of  the 
courtier. 

20.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  counsels  of  Wolsey 
agreeing  with  the  natural  temper  of  Henry,  prompted  him  to 
make  war  against  Louis  XII.  of  France,  lie  invaded  the 
country,  and  met  with  success  so  far  as  he  went,  having 
gained  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs ;  (because  the  French  on  the 
occasion  made  more  use  of  their  spurs  than  their  swords ;) 
but  he  failed  to  improve  his  good  fortune,  and  after  taking 
Touruay,  returned  to  England. 

About  tlie  same  time  the  Scots,  who  had  made  an  incur 
sion  into  England,  were  defeated  by  Henry's  general,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV.,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  nobility,  were  slain.  Henry,  however,  diJ 
not  follow  up  his  advantage,  but  generously  granted  a  peaat 
to  Scotland. 

Henry  also  took  a  part  in  the  long  and  obstinate  wars 
which  were  waged  between  Francis  1.  and  Charles  V.,  as 
before  detailed.  His  foreign  alliances  cost  him  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  immense  treasures  to  no  purpose,  as  he  was,  by  turns, 
the  dupe  of  both  parties. 

The  most  important  events  in  Henry's  rei^,  are  connected 
with  his  matrimonial  alliances.  Out  of  these,  as  a  conse- 
quence, arose  the  ever-memorable  Reformation  in  England. 
Henry  was  opposed  by  the  pope  in  an  afiair  so  interesting  to 
his  passions,  and  therefore  the  pope  was  opposed  by  him, 
and  at  length  lost  his  influence  in  the  kintrdom.     In  this 
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Lather.    Henoe  was  conferred  on  him,  by  the  pope,  the  title 
of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

§  Henry  was  married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  his  brother^ 
widow,  but  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  This,  however,  was  denied  him. 
But  Henry  was  not  to  be  frustrated  in  his  intentions.  The  opinion 
of  the  universities  was  favourable  to  him,  and  Anne  veas  soon  crown- 
ed queen. 

The  pope  now  was  forced  to  pay  the  price  of  his  conscientious- 
ness or  obstinacy.  His  authority,  from  that  time,  was  abolidied  in 
England ;  the  annual  tribute  was  no  longer  paid  to  him ;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  ordered ;  and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  all 
others,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  church; 
and  the  want  of  obedience,  was  punishable  with  banishment  or 
death.  On  this  account.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, among  others,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  also,  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  king's 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  and  alter  being  deprived  of 
his  immense  power  and  possessions,  was  arrested  for  high  treason. 
He,  however,  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  afterwards,  uttering  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  the  never  to  be  forgotten  words,  "  Had  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  forsaken  me  in  my  gray  hairs." 

Anne  Boleyn,  in  less  than  three  years,  was  condemned  and  be- 
headed. After  her,  he  married  fonr  wives  in  succession ;  the  first 
dyinff  m  diild-birth ;  the  next  having  been  divorced,  because  he 
found  her  not  so  beautiful  as  had  been  represented ;  and  the  thurd 
having  been  executed  for  adultery.    The  fourth  survived  him. 

The  tyrant  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age^bequeathing  his 
crown,  first  to  Edward,  then  to  Mary,  and  lastly  to  Elizabeth. 

20i  Edward  VI.,  Hemy's  son,  by  Jane  Seymour,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1547,  in  his  tenth  year.  At  first,  the  earl  of 
Hertford  was  regent ;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  reformation.  Edward  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise  and  many  virtues;  but,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  the  English  nation,  he  died  in  the  sixteenth  yew 

T)iirinff  his  reign,  the  reformation  made  great  progress. 
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ensued,  near  Mosselburgh,  in  which  10,000  of  the  Scots  vnir% 
elain. 

{  So  difTerent  in  disposition  was  Edward  from  his  falher,  that  it  is 
said  he  always  wept,  when  he  signed  an  order  for  an  ezecutioa 
against  any  of  his  subjects.  Edward's  benevolent  turn  of  mind  is 
evidenced  hy  his  charitaUe  endowments,  as  Bridewell,  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  several  schools,  which  still  exist  and  flourish. 

21.  Mary,  Edward's  sister,  next  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1653.  History  has  assigned  to  her  the  unenviable  title  of 
"  bloody,"  from  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  suffered  by 
the  protestants,  in  her  reign.  Her  disposition  was  morose, 
tyrannical,  and  cruel,  in  the  highest  degree.  Bent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  catholic  religion,  she  hesitated  at  no  mea- 
sures, however  unjust,  which  were  calculated  to  effect  the 
object 

§  To  force  and  violence,  she  naturally  resorted.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  reformers,  as  Cranmer,  Latuner,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Ferrer, 
and  Rogers,  she  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  conse<juenoe,  however, 
of  these  cruelties,  a  powerful  prejudice  was  excited  agamst  the 
catholics.  Their  cause  sunk,  and  that  of  the  protestants  rose ;  and 
the  reformation  was,  in  reidity,  extended,  by  the  means  employed 
for  its  extinction. 

The  beginning  of  Mary's  reign,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Jane  Grey,  grand  daught^  to  a 
sister  of  Henry  YHL  She  more  happily  suppreaaed,  soon 
after,  an  insurrection  under  Wyat 

Her  husband  was  Philip  IL,  of  Spain ;  but,  by  the  articles 
of  marriage,  she,  or  rather  her  parliament,  has  the  merit  of 
making  provision  for  the  independence  and  glory  of  the  Eng* 
iisb  crown.  It  was  agreed  that  the  administration  should  be 
solely  in  the  queen,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  her  issue 
should  inherit  die  dominions  of  Philip. 

The  loss  of  Calais,  which  tlie  English  possessed  210 
years,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  hated,  both 
by  her  husband  and  her  subjects,  caused  her  to  die  of  grief 
and  vexation  of  heart,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 

§  Jane  Grey,  whose  fate  was  so  traoricaL  was  dcsiff ned  by  Bd- 
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tier;  but  ahie  was  soon  arrested,  and,  together  with  her  husband,  wm 
eondemned  and  executed. 

Ou  the  day  of  her  execution^  her  husband  desired  permission  to 
see  her;  but  she  refused  her  consent,  informing  him  by  message, 
tiiat  the  tenderness  of  then*  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of 
both,  and  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  a  greater  concern. 
She  adverted  also  to  other  topics  of  a  consolatory  kindr  Her  hus- 
band was  first  brought  to  the  bloek,  before  her  eyes;  but,  undaun- 
ted at  such  a  sight,  she  addressed  the  spectators^  in  a  most  afTectmg 
speech,  and,  with  a  serene  countenance,  immediately  submHted  her 
own  neck  to  the  fatal  axe. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  devout  christian, 
and  the  fairest  ornament  of  her  sex.  Aschem  tells  us,  that  she  wrote 
in  Latin,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  her  contemporary.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  that  she  was  well  versed 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian.  .  Fuller  adds,  that 
she  had  '*the  innocency  of  chilifhocKi,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  so- 
lidity of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birth 
of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  for  her  parent's  offences." 

22.  Elizabetli  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  deatli  of 
her  sister  Mary,  1558.  This  was  a  joyful  event  to  Uie  Eng- 
lish people.  The  prudence  which,  as  a  subject,  slie  had  dis- 
played durinff  the  sanguinary  reign  of  her  sister,  gave  pro- 
mise of  exrceUence  in  the  sovereign. 

§  It  r^uired  all  the  sagacity  and  caution  of  Elizabeth,  to  dnde  the 
effects  of  the  violent  jealousy  wliich  the  queen^  her  sister,  enter- 
tained against  her.  When  questioned  respecting  the  real  presence, 
^Uie  net  uar  catching  protestants,  she  replied: 

**  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it; 
Ho  i4X>k  the  bread  and  brake  it. 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

That  which  was  thus  promised,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
fulfilled.     By  her  wise  counsels,  the  protestant  religion  was 
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and  glory  of  her  subjects,  «o  far  as  concerned  their  temporal 
prosperity,  or  their  external  religious  observances. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  she  compassed  her  objects, 
often,  by  very  questionable  means.  She  was  stem,  unyield- 
ing, unrelenting,  despotic,  in  her  maxims  of  government, 
and  was  guilty,  at  times,  of  the  basest  acts  of  cruelty  and 
hypocrisy.  Her  treatment  of  her  cousin,  Mary,  queen  ol 
ScoU,  whom  she  caused  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  a  conspiracy,  has  loaded  her  memory  with  a  degree 
of  reproach,  which  the  splendour  of  her  reign,  in  other  re- 
spects, can  never  obliterate.  And  her  conduct  towards  hei 
(avoiurites,  particularly  the  earl  of  Essek,  is  marked  with  sin- 
gular caprice,  if  not  injustice. 

{  The  invincible  Armada,  so  called,  was  a  fleet  which  Spain  fitted 
out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the 
latter  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  consisted, of  150 
ships  of  war,  carry hig  27,000  men,  and  3000  cannon— the  largest 
naval  armament  which  Europe  had  ever  seen.  The  English  fleet  of 
108  ships,  commanded  by  Howard,  Drake,  and  others,  met  the  ar- 
mada as  it  entered  the  English  channel,  attacked  it  in  the  night,  and 
biurnt  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  squadron.  A  storm  which 
drove  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  ^liips  on  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
completed  their  discomfiture,  and  only  fifty  shattered  vessels,  with 
6000  men,  returned  to  Spain. 

The  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary,  will  be  briefly 
told  in  what  follows.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  V.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  great-grand-daughter  of  Heniy  VII.  of  England,  and  next 
heir  to  the  English  crown.  She  succeeded  her  father,  eight  da5's  af- 
ter her  birth.  She  was  educated  in  France,  as  a  catholic,  and,  in 
early  life,  married  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Influenced 
by  her  maternal  uncles,  the  Guises,  she  consented  to  take  the  title  ol 
queen  of  England— an  injudicious  measure,  equally  calculated  to 
wound  her  own  peace,  and  excite  Elizabeth's  resentment 

After  her  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Francis,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  (lord  Damley.)  But  the  king, 
her  husband,  being  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  govcnnnenl,  by 
the  advice  (as  he  suspected)  of  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician,  her 
secretary  and  favourite,  he,  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility,  suddenly  surprised  them  when  at  supper  together,  and 
effected  the  death  of  Rizzio,  in  the  queen's  presence. 

The  next  year,  the  king  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  to  whidi  he  had  retired  with  a  few  friends.  The  earl  of 
Bothwell.  the  new  favourite  of  Mary,  is,  not  without  reason,  sup- 
posed to  nave-  been  the  contriver  of  this  murder.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted  by  the  nobles  of  his  and  Mary's  party ;  and,  in  about  two 
months  after,  the  imprudent  princess  condescended  to  marry  him. 

This  shameful  conduct,  occasioned  the  r^/olt  of  the  chief  nobility 
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and  her  best  subject  by  whom  die  was  taken  prisoDer,  compelled 
ner  to  resign  the  crown,  and  her  son,  James  vL,  was  called  to  the 
sovereignty.  The  queen,  soon  after,  escaped  from  priscm,  and  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  the  regent,  Murray,  who  was  determined  on  her 
destruction,  and  whom  she  had  frequently  condemned,  and  as  fre- 
quently pardoned.  She  was,  however,  defeated,  and  ^ed  to  Eng- 
land, in  1568^  where  she  expected,  from  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Elizabeth,  protection  and  security. 

Elizabeth,  secretly  delighted  to  find  a  hated  rival  in  her  power 
proved  unfaithful  to  her  professions,  and  detained  the  unhappy 
fugitive  a  prisoner,  for  eighteen  years.  Hhe  first,  however,  under 
pretence  of  doing  justice  to  Mary,  had  the  cause  of  the  latter  en< 
quired  into^  at  a  conference  at  York.  But  though  nothing  was 
proved  agamst  her,  Elizabeth  saw  fit  to  detain  her  in  close  con- 
finement. 

The  Scottish  queen,  during  her  tedious  and  merciless  confinement, 
naturally  desired,  and  her  friends  for  her,  a  release.  For  a  plot  to 
effect  this  object,  devised  by  her  firiends,  and  detected,  she  was  held 
responsible ;  and  though  an  independent  sovereign,  was  tried  by  a 
foreign  power.  Presumed,  only,  to  be  guilty,  she  was  condemned, 
and  soon  after  barbarously  beheaded,  in  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  nineteenth  of  her  captivity. 

Historians  tell  us,  that  when  Mary  was  informed  of  the  order  for 
her  execution,  she  was  surprised,  but  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear. 
The  night  before  her  execution,  she  caUed  in  all  her  servants,  and 
bade  them  a  solemn  farewell.  Next  momine  she  dressed  herself  in 
a  rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  declared  ner  resolution  to  die  in 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  It  was  on  the  8tb  ot 
Feb.  1587,  when  she  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  in  that  awful 
ooDjunctiure,  displayed  a  fortitude  and  decency,  which  would  have 
honoured  a  matron  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  moment  of  her  death, 
onited  the  majesty  of  a  queen  with  the  meekness  of  a  martyr. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial, 
tsed  the  following  words — "It  is  a  charitable  saying  of  father 
Luther,  *  Many  one  liveth  a  Papist  and  dieth  a  Protestant:'  only  this 
C  have  been  informed,  that  she  took  her  death  patiently,  and  recom- 
nended  herself  wholly  to  Jesus  Christ," 

Mary,  besides  her  eminent  beauty,  which  was  celebrated  through- 
out Europe,  possessed  the  highest  mental  accomplishments.  She 
read  and  understood  several  lan^ages,  wrote  poetry,  and  cultivated 
a  knowledge  of  music.  Her  nusfortimes  were  great;  and  though 
many  of  them  were  brought  upon  her  by  her  indiscretions,  if  not 
crimes,  the  severity  of  her  lot  has  called  forth  general  (Commisera- 
tion. 

In  the  eaiiy  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign?  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
her  principal  favourite;  but  after  his  death,  she  became  attached  to 
the  earl  of  Essex,  as  her  minister ;  and  mdeed  there  vras,  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  though  quite  advanced  in  life,  much  of  the  appearan'^e 
of  a  more  tender  p«ls»ion.  She  seems,  however,  unalterably  to  have 
kept  her  resolution  '^  to  live  and  die  a  maiden  queen."    She  was 
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pleased  with  oomlihip,  but  kept  aloof  from  matrimony.  ISflMX  W« 
a  young  nobleman  of  singular  accomplishmentsif  talents^  and  spirit 
The  queen  and  Essex  had  many  quarrels  and  reconcibations.  In 
one  instance,  in  consequence  of  some  affront  which  he  offered  her. 
she  angrily  ffave  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  upon  which  Essex  clapped 
bis  hand  on  his  sword,  swearing  he  woidd  not  bear  such  usage,  were 
it  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  immediately  Withdrew  from  court.  His 
indiscretion,  however,  was  soon  pardoned^    He  was  at  length  teased 

ar  her  capricious  humour  mto  a  crime,  which  she  could  not  pardoii. 
e  had  severely  reflected  on  her  person,  (for  though  nearly  in  ha 
seventieth  year,  she  wished  to  be  thought  a  beauty,}  and  connected 
this  with  some  suspicious  movements  of  a  treasonable  nature.  He 
was  soon  arraignea,  convicted,  and  brought  to  the  block. 

From  this  period  her  mind  began  to  be  depreaeird.  The  canse 
doubtless  was,  the  revival  of  her  tenderness  for  Essex.  While  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  sent  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  to  Eliza- 
beth, a  ring  which  she  had  givean  him  as  a  pledge  of  her  afiectiou, 
and  of  the  confidence  he  might  feel,  in  whatever  disgnice  he  might 
be,  that  the  sight  of  it  would  secure  her  favourable  interpositioiL 
The  countess,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Essex,  neglected  to  deliver  it ;  and  when  on  her  beath-hed,  sent 
for  the  queen,  to  inform  her  of  the  fact  ElizabeUi,  bursting  into  a 
frantic  passion,  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed,  and  exclaimed, 
"  God  may  pardon  you,  but  I  never  can." 

From  that  moment  the  queen  fell  into  the  profoundestmelaneholj, 
refused  both -food  and  m^icine,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  floor, 
remained  in  that  state  several  days  and  nights,  till  life  became 
extinct. 

Essex,  it  appears,  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day.  We  find  in 
an  ancient  accouiit  of  him,  the  following  quaint  and  hypert)olic 
epitaph : 

"Here  sleeps  great  Essex,  dearling  of  mankinde, 
Faire  honour's  lainpe,  foule  envie's  prey,  Arte's  hme 

Nature's  pride,  Virtue's  bulwarkc,  lure  of  minde, 
Wisdome's  flower,  Valour's  tower,  Fortune's  shame, 

Enffland's  8unn<^  Belgia's  light,  France's  star,  Spaine's  thunder, 

Lysbone's  lightning,  Ireland's  dowde,  the  whole  world's  wonder.'* 

23.  Little  needs  be  added  respecting  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  In  her  private  life,  she  was  less  commendable 
than  in  her  public  conduct.  She  possessed  few  qualities  of 
the  heart  which  we  love  to  see  in  all,  especially  in  woman. 
The  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jea- 
lousy of  love,  the  meanness  of  insincerity,  and  the  sallkw  of 
anger,  sullied  her  character,  and  showed  that  she  was  still  a 
woman,  but  without  the  amiability  of  her  sex.  The  attri- 
butes of  her  intellect,  however,  merit  the  highest  encomiumi 
and  her  public  conduct  was  that  of  a  queen.    We  give  her 
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fiiU  credit  for  vigour,  firmness,  peaetradon,  and  address— for 
heroism  without  rashness,  for  frugality  without  avarice,  foi 
activity  without  the  turbulence  of  ambition.  Her  proficiency 
m  leamiog  was  great,  aiKl  she  possessed  extnunrdinary  talen^B 
for  i^overnment  The  security  and  defence  of  the  Englieh 
peoide,  were  never  (daced  in  abler  hands. 

GERMANY. 

24.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  Germany 
was  under  the  sway  of  Frederick  IV.  He  erected  Austria 
into  an  Archduchy,  and  rendered  his  family  the  most  power- 
ful in  Germany,  by  marrying  his  son  Maximilian,  to  Mary, 
heiress  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  He  reign^ 
fifty-three  years. 

25.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  1493.  He 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  that  signalize  a  great  prince. 
He  freed  Germany  from  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  established  peace  among  its  separate  sovereignties. 

J  He  was  wanting  in  decision  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
y  failing  as  a  prince ;  in  consequence  of  which,  some  of  his  im-> 
portant  projects  miscarried.  His  memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he 
never  forgot  the  names  of  persons  he  had  once  seen,  or  heard  men- 
tioned. 

26.  His  grandson,  Charles  V.,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
1519,  having  carried  the  election  in  preference  to  Francis  I., 
of  France.  Some  particulars  respecting  this  distinguished 
prince,  were  given  in  the  history  of  that  country.  A  few 
others  will  be  added. 

$  Charles  Mras  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian,  and  of 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1516. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration,  was  to  appoint  an  un- 
perial  diet,  with  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  Luther's 
opinions,  wliich  were  represented  as  inimic^  to  the  peace  of 
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But  the  motft  eztraordinaiy  event  pertainmg  to  this  sove- 
reign, was  the  vduntaiy  rdinquishment  of  his  kingly  and 
imperial  authority.  He  resigned,  first  the  Netherlan<b  and 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  his  son  Philip,  in  1556,  and  after- 
wards me  einpire,  in  fiivour  of  his  Iwother  Ferdinand.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  monastery.  An  ocpr- 
ence  of  this  kind,  is  rare  in  the  history  of  princes,  who  are 
generally  more  fond  of  authority,  the  longer  they  have  est- 
joyed  it. 

§  Charles  was  the  most  powerftd  sovereign  of  Europe,  his  sw«y 
extending  over  Spain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands^  and  a  part  of  It«ly. 
He  was  generally  successful  in  war,  though  (if  such  was  his  aim) 
universal  empire  was  beyond  his  readi.  He  never  could  bring  his 
dominions  into  a  well  connected  body.  His  enemies  were  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  and  gave  him  perpetual  annoyance.  His  cares 
and  difficulties  increased  as  he  advanc^  in  life,  and  finding  his  health 
also  decline,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  burdens  of  government 

Accordingly,  he  recalled  his  son  Philip,  on  whom,  at  his  recent 
marriage  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  he  had  bestowed  the  Icing- 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  sJso  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Haying 
assembled  the  states  of  the  Low-Countries,  at  Brussels,  he  explained 
Uie  reasons  of  his  resignation,  recapitulated  the  most  important  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and.  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  to  Philip, 
with  ^uch  unafFect^  magnanimity  and  paternal  affection,  that  tte 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears.  A  few  weeks  after  this  srfemni- 
ty,  Charles  conferred  all  his  royalfies  and  signiories,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  upon  his  son ;  reserving  nothing  to  himself,  but  a  pen- 
sion of  100,000  crowns,  to  be  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  Spain. 

After  making  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  the  Geman 
princes  in  the  interests  of  Philip,  Charles  made  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Spain,  with  a  chosen  retinue.  Previously  to  his  arrival  in  that  coon- 
try,  a  small  building  had  been  annexed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just, 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friar's  cells,  with 
naked  walls,  and  the  other  two  hung  with  brown  doth,  and  furnish- 
ed in  the  most  simple  Hianner.  Thither  Charles  retired  with  only 
twelve  domestics  ;  and  there,  after  a  peaceful  solitude  of  about  two 
years,  he  resigned  his  breath,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

27.  The  successors  of  Charles  in  the  empire,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  period,  were,  after  Ferdinand  I.,  his  son 
Maximilian  II.,  and  Rhodolph  II.  These  princes  geneially 
made  use  of  pacific  expedients,  in  the  disputes  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics. 

J  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  are  said  to  have  been  most  exrdlent 
nrmoes.  From  the  latter,  no  one  ever  heard  a  harrii  aacp'***!!^; 
So  economical  were  his  arrangements,  that  to  every  act  of  his  liin 
its  appropriate  hour  was  allotted.    The  empire  flourished  in  a  pec^ 
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iar  maiiiner  imder  his  administration.  Rhodolph,  thoogh  tX  ^traf 
Willi  the  Turks,  almost  the  whole  of  his  rei^,  was  more  occupied 
with  toumamenU,  and  the  study  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  as- 
tronomy, than  with  the  affiurs  of  state.  He  fr^uently  spent  whole 
days  at  the  shops  of  clockmakers,  turners,  &c,  so  eager  was  his  de*  • 
sire  for  that  species  of  knowledge. 

28.  The  reformation  in  religi(»i,  by  which  the  present  pe- 
lvis 80  peculiarly  distinguished,  is  the  most  impokant  event 
ii^ne  history  of  Germany.  It  commenced  in  that  country, 
whence  it  spread  rapidly  dirough  several  other  European  na- 
tions. It  was  connected  with  a  new  era  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  world.  By  it,  Papacy  received  a  wound,  from 
wliich  it  can  never  recover.     The  date  of  this  event,  is  1517. 

Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  was  the  first  instrument 
employed  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  accomplishing  this 
great  moral  revolution.  His  attention  was  excited  to  the 
corruption  and  abuses  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  sale  ot 
it)du%encies,  at  that  time  instituted  throughout  all  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  Europe.  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  completion  of  his  magnificent  buildings  at  Rome^  had 
Dublished  general  indulgences ;  that  is,  remittances  from  the 

gins  of  purgatory  :  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  authorised  the 
)miiiicans  to  receive  the  money,  and  preach  up  the  merits 
of  such  a  contribution. 

But  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  these  pardons  for  all 
•sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  were  disposed  of,  gave  greai 
offence  to  many  religious  persons,  and  induced  Luther,  who 
was  then  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg,  to  expose  the 
alx^urdity  of  such  odious  traffic.  His  indignation  was  aroused ; 
and  indeed,  the  enormity  of  these  doings,  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  system. 

His  anathemas  found  many  willing  hearers,  particularly  in 
the  electorate  of  S?>xonv,  thousrh  Tetzel,  the  papal  affent. 
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diet,  convoked  by  Charles  at  Augsburg,  before  cardinal  Caje 
tan ;  but  instead  of  making  any  recantation,  he  boldly  avow- 
ed hi^  resolution  of  defending  his  doctrines,  though  all  the 
terrors  of  the  church  should  be  denounced  against  him.  As 
the  pope's  legate,  however,  proceeded  to  menaces,  Luthm*  re- 
tired privately  from  Augslnirg,  having  first  complained,  by 
etter,  to  the  pope,  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  Mb 
Cajetan. 

Having  arrived  safely  into  Saxony,  he  found  the  mass  there 
universally  abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the  convents 
shut  up.  The  spirit  which  had  been  thus  kindled,  spread 
next  into  Switzerland,  where  it  produced  the  most  important 
changes.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  soon  embraced 
the  Luthsran  tenets ;  and  the  protestants,  as  they  were  all 
called  who  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  multiplied  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany 
The  quarrel  which  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  no  protestant  him 
self,  had  with  the  pope,  was  the  means  of  advancing  the  re- 
formation in  England,  and  erf  subverting  the  ancient  fidth 
The  cruel  -persecutions  of  which  the  papists  were  guilty, 
greatly  aided  the-good  cause,  in  the  end. 

SPAIN.     - 

29.  Spain  had,  for  several  ages,  been  held  by  the  Moors, 
or  Mahometans.  This  people,  however,  had  lost  one  province 
after  another,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
G  ranada  remained'  subject  to  their  authority.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1479,  the  crowns  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon  were  happily  united,  and  thus  all  the  Chris- 
tian principalities  in  Spain,  found  themselves  under  one 
sceptre  ;  and,  with  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  the  king 
and  queen  effected  in  1492,  Spain  became  one  entire  monar- 
chy. Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were,  in  effect,  two  sovereign 
princes,  though  professedly  united  in  marriage. 

The  Moors  suffered  terribly  in  the  siege  of  Granada,  and 
with  the  loss  of  their  dominions,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
obliged  to  retire  into  Africa. 

J  To  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  establishment  of  tlie  terrible  In- 
quisition, in  Spain,  is  owing.  Two  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
suffered  death  under  Torqucmada,  the  first  inquisitor  general.  This 
instance  of  intemperate  and  ferocious  zeal,  in  the  king  and  queen, 
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may  well  be  set  off  affamst  the  sevenJ  good  qualities,  which  it  is  al- 
lowed, they  poesessed.  Then*  reign  was  signalized  by  the  disoove* 
ries  made  by  the  great  Columbus. 

30.  Jane,  who  I)ecame  deranged,  succeeded  her  mothe. 
Isabella,  in  Castile,  with  her  husband,  Philip  of  Austria. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  Jane  being  unfit  to  reign,  her 
Mj^  Charles  I.,  afterwards  Charles  Y.,  was  acknowledged 
mreign  of  all  Spain,  1616.  His  history  has  already  been 
related. 

§  During  Charles's  reign,  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Fernando 
Cortez,  in  1519,  and  Peru  by  Pizarro  in  1525.  The  Spanish  do* 
minions  were  thus  greatly  extended. 

31.  Philip  II.,  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  abdication  of 
the  latter,  in  1556.  In  his  time,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  was  sustained  by  Spain,  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many, all,  at  this  time,  highly  flourishing  and  respectaUe,  either 
from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal  strength. 
Philip  was  an  acute  and  able  politician,  though  his  policy 
partook  somewhat  of  selfish  cunning.  He  was  sovereign  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
had  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the  resources  of  England  at 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the'^English  queen. 
His  power  was  great,  but  his  ambition  was  greater  ;  and 
though  he  met  with  occasiimal  success,  at  the  close  of  a  k)ng 
and  busy  reign,  he  had  accomplished  but  few  g(  his  nume- 
rous projects. 

§  Pope  Paul  IV.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  France,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  Milan  and 
the  Sicilies.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  defeated  the  French 
at  St.  Quintin,  and  hoped,  from  this  signal  victory,  to  force  the 
allies  into  a  peace.  Another  signal  victory,  however,  was  necessary, 
which  Philip  gained  near  Gravelines,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  French  surrendered  to  Spain,  no  less  than  eighty-nine  fortified 
towns,  in  the  low  countries,  and  in  Italy. 

Philip  was  an  intolerant  bigot  in  religion,  and  it  was  owmg  to  his 
cruel  attempts  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  religious  opinion  in  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  latter  broke  away  from  his  authority,  as  will 
be  detailed  below. 

HOLLAND. 

32.  Holland  became  a  republic  by  the  union  of  Utrecht, 
in  1579.  The  states  combined  to  defend  their  common 
liberties,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign,  Philip 
H.     Seven  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  constitutipg  the  Neth- 
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eriands,  came  into  Ihe  measure.  The  remaining  ten  pro- 
vinces had  their  charter  renewed  by  Philip,  and  did  not  be 
come  independent  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

$  Holland,  is  another  appdlation  for  the  Sev^i  United  Provinces, 
80  cidled,  from  its  chief  province  being  of  that  name.  The  remain- 
ing ten  are  known  by  the  name  of  Flanders.  The  duchy  of  B^ 
gundjr,  composed  of  some  of  these  provinces,  was  oriffinally  €^pi 
to  any  power  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  ex^t 
three  states,  were  annexed  to  the  German  empire,  by  marriage,  1477. 
They  were  afterwards  resipied  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  early  periods  of  tneu-  history,  the  Hollanders  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Frank&  under  whom,  they  were  divided  ihto  small  gov- 
ernments, the  heads  of  which  were  despotic,  in  their  own  dominions. 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  were  united  to  Germany,  under  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  but  became  independent  in  tlie 
tenih  century.  At  length,  in  1443,  they  were  subject  to  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy.  The  next  transfer  of  these  states,  was  to  Germany, 
Charles  V.  beinff  heir  to  the  house  of  Burgundy. 

They  endured  the  rule  of  Charles,  but  the  tyranny  of  his  son 
Philip  n.,  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  Reformation  had  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  Netherlands.  Philip,  with  a  view  to  repress 
it,  established  the  Inquisition,  projected  certain  innovations,  which 
created  alarm  and  tumult,  and  sent  an  army  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  enforce  Implicit  submission.  The  consequence  of  these  measures 
was,  that  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  It  is  computed 
that  18^000  were  the  victims  of  the  five  years'  administn^n  ui 
Alva. 

William,  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  the  government  of  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces  had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  now,  himsdf, 
under  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  raised  an  array  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  states.  Having  reduced 
some  of  the  most  important  garrisons,  he  was  proclaimed  ^^th<^der 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  in  1570. 

The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  equally  suffered  from  the 
tyranny  of  Philip ;  but  only  seven  of  them  could  affree  to  form  a 
confederated  republic.  The  influence  of  jealousy  and  competition, 
prevented  the  union  of  the  whole.    By  the  treaty  which  was  fomoed. 
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crowns  ibr  his  head,  compassed  his  revenge ;  for  this  iUnstrions  man 
was  cut  off  by  an  as6Bssin^584.  By  pvBevering  courage,  however 
and  assisted  by  queen  Elizabeth  o^..JBBgland,  and  Henr^  IV.  of 
France,  the  HoUanders,  at  length,  completdy  established  tiieir  inde- 
pendence, and  brought  the  Spanish  monardi  to  admowledge  them 
as  a  free  people. 

•lurioe,  the  son  of  William,  was  elected  l^adtholder,  in  the  room 
( father,  and  displayed  the  most  consummate  talents,  as  a  state^- 
and  warrior,  having  conducted  the  struggle  to  the  issue  already 
related. 

AMERICA. 

33.  The  inunense  portion  of  the  earth  called  America, 
was  unknown  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1493, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  in  a  voyage  which  he  made  from  Spain,  sailing 
west,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  new  continent,  or  at  least 
of  arriving  at  India,  in  this  direction.  He  first  met,  not  with 
the  continent,  but  the  islands  in  its  vicinity. 

$  The  discovery  of  the  new  world,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piest results  of  genius,  that  mankind  have  ever  witneeuied.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  cannot  be  easily  overrated.  An  event  so 
iinlooked  for,  so  unthought  of,  expanded  the  views,  and  waked  up 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind.  It  excited  a  spirit  oif  enterprise,  un- 
felt  before.  Its  influence  on  commerce^  arid  consequently  wealth, 
was,  from  the  beginning,  great  and  decisive,  by  immensely  increas- 
ing the  articles  of  traffic.  The  mines  pf  America  fumicftied,  also,  t 
great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals ;  thus  multiplying  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  throughout  the  world.  Colonization,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  been  advanced  and  extended,  by  means 
of  this  discovery ;  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  enhurged,  and 
especially  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion,  communicated  to  greater 
numbers  of  mankind.  America  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  new 
and  bright  example,  both  of  civil  and  relis ious  freedom ;  the  effects  of 
which,  are  destined  to  be  felt  through  aU  time,  and,  p^ihaps,  among 
all  nations.  Some  evils  have,  indeed,  been  incident  to  thediscovery^ 
but  they,  are  exceedingly  outweighed  by  its  propitious  results,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so,  judging  from  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  dealings  of  divine  providence. 
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sketchi  aboatio  fdlow,  mankind  nre  indebted  for  the  oorredion  of 
tills  error,  and  the  discoyery  of  a  new  contment  From  a  long  and 
close  application  to  the  fm^  of  geography,  this  great  man  b£  ob- 
tained a  kiK}wledffe  of  the  tnie  figure  of  the  earth,  far  beyond  whal 
was  conm[ion  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Another  continent,  ho 
conceived  necessarily  existed,  to  complete  the  balance  of  this  tem> 
oueous  ffiobe;  but  he  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  connecledjgH 
that  of  uidia.  The  truth  of  his  speculations,  he  now  ardent^V 
sired  to  prov&  by  experiment  In  this,  however,  be  met  with  gRl 
difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  several  years,  that  ha 
project  was  patronized  by  any  prince  or  court  in  Europe.  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  has  immortalized  her  name,  by  rendering  the 
first  efiectual  assistance  to  Columbus. 

One  great  motive  which  influenced  Columbus  and  his  patroness, 
aside  from  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  anew  continent, 
was  to  find  apassage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  by  sea:  or  rather 
the  latter,  may  have  been  the  sole  motive,  connecting  the  supposed 
new  regions  with  the  east  of  Asia.  It  had  been  long  an  object  of 
study,  to  find  such  a  passage,  and  thus  avoid  the  uiconvenience  and 
expense  of  transporting  the  merchandise  of  India,  acroM  the  land, 
from  the  Red  Sea,  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  TTie  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  not  then  known,  and  the  shortest  route 
was  supposed,  by  Columbus,  to  be  by  the  west  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  mapsof  that  period,  represented  the  oriental  countnes 
of  Asia,  as  stretching  vastly  farther  to  the  east,  than  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  the  fact  Columbus  was  fitted,  in  every  point  of  ?iew, 
for  his  mighty  aiMl  perilous  undertakmg. 

Nevar  was  success  more  complete,  or  a  great  idea  more  happHy 
realized.  With  inconsiderable  means,  and  an  ill-appomted  flotilla 
of  three  small  vessels,  victijalled  for  twelve  months,  and  having  on 
board  ninety  men,  he  commenced  his  unpromising  adventure.  Leav- 
ing Palos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  sailed  directly  for  the 
Canaries,  whence,  having  refitted  his  crazy  ships,  he  kept  a  due 
western  course,  over  an  unknown  ocean,  not  without  a  compass,  but 
without  a  chart  His  compass,  however,  occasioned  perplexity. 
The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  due  north,  was  first  ob- 
aerved,  when  he  had  sailed  about  200  leagues  from  the  Canaries, 
and  so  terrified  his  men,  that  they  were  scarcely  restrained  from 
mutiny.  All  his  address  and  talents  were  now  put  in  requisition. 
The  pli^enomenon  of  the  needle  seemed  portentous  to  himself,  but 
his  ingenuity  devised  a  solution  of  it,  which  silenced  the  complain* 
of  his  crew. 

After  this,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  yet  not  without  the  frcqnent 
manifestation  of  anxiety  and  impatience,  on  the  part  of  his  crew. 
-Thirty  days  had  transpired  since  they  had  lef\  the  Canaries,  and  no 
lamd  appearing,  both  officers  and  men  Joined  in  a  revolt  Columbtw 
was  forced  partially  to  give  way  to  their  rcmonsrranocs,  an^P'J^ 
posed  to  return,  after  the  expiration  of  three  days,  if  they  shouW 
find  no  land.    Some  indications  of  it  had  already  begun  to  appear, 
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tnd,  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  joyAil  dght  Was  descried,  first  by 
Columbus  himself.    God  was  immed^s^pralsed,  and  the  sailors 
were  now  as  ardent  in  their  expressi^^Bft  repentance  and  admira- 
tion, as  they  had  been,  before,  msolent^Vungovemable. 
34.  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Babmas,  was  the  island  first 

^ discovered.  Columbus  afterwards  touched  at  Cuba,  and 
iola,  (St  Domingo,)  now  Hayti.  On  the  latt«r  he  left 
f  his  men,  to  form  a  colony.  His  theory  led  him  to 
call  the  regions  he  had  discovered,  by  the  name  of  West  In- 
dies ;  since  he  had  reached  India,  or  a  pcHtion  of  the  globe 
which  he  supposed  to  be  near  it,  hv  a  western  passage. 

Columbus  returned  to  Spaininiwe  following  May,  and  soon 
set  out,  with  a  much  larger  expedition,  on  a  seconid  voyage. 
In  this  he  was  so  happy  as  to  add  many  other  islands  to 
those  already  found.  In  a  third  voyage,  he  discovered  Trini- 
dad, and  the  continent  at  the  moudi  of  the  Oronoke,  1498< 

The  fame  of  Ids  discoveries,  drew  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  Americus  Yesputius,  a 
Florentine,  a  man  of  science  and  genius,  who,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  following  the  footsteps  of  Cdumbus,  acquired  the 
undeserved  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new  world. 

In  1497,  one  year  before  the  main  land  of  South 
America  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  at  that  time  an  iiihabitant  of  England, 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  under  a  commission  from 
the  British  king,  and  found  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Touching  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  he  took  possession  of 
the  country,  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  Spaniards,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  made 
settlements  in  the  new  world,  and,  impelled  by  a  tharst  of 
gold,  committed  horrible  butcheries  in  several  of  the  islands, 
and  cspecifiJly  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  imder  Cortez,  Pizarro^ 
and  Aunagra^  These  brave  adventurers,  though  base  men, 
established  the  authority  of  Spain  over  countries  which  they 
depopulated  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty.  In  the  year  1500, 
the  coast  of  Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Alvarez  de 
Cabral,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  driven  too  far  to  the  west,  on  a  voyage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Hence,  the  settlement  and  pooBeesion  of  that 
part  of  America,  by  the  people  of  Portugal. 

$  Columbus,  as  we  have  seen,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  re- 
gion ho  had  discovered,  was  India,,  or  a  part  of  the  continent  o. 
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Ama.  Tills  notion  was  ^nerally  reoeived,  until  1513,  when  the  Pfr 
cUic  Ocean  being  descried  fh)m  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  the  illusion  begaa|i  be  dispelled. 

Fernando  Cortez,  was  ttpccessiul,  but  execrable  adventurer.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  TCing  sent,  in  1519,  by  the  goreraor  of 
Cuba,  upon  an  expedition  to  the  main,  that  he  first  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  rich  and  flourishing  empire  of  Mexico.  Stimulj  ' 
by  the  love  of  power  and  gain,  he  resohred  to  make  the  conqu 
that  country.  He  had  at  his  command  only  617  men,  and  d 
few  fire-arms,  (thurteen  muskets  and  ten  small  field  pieces,) 
having  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  His  other  iuslniments  of 
deatb^  were  cross-bows,  swords,  and  spears.  But  it  was  the  forraff 
descnption  of  weapons,  few  as  they  were,  that- gained  for  this 
handful  of  Spaniards,  a  conquest  over  a  numerous  people.  They 
looked  upon  fire-arms  as  the  weapons  of  the  gods. 

Landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cortez  advanced,  though  with  a  brave  op- 
position from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  On  the  ap 
proach  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital,  the  terror  of  their  name  had 
paved  the  way  for  an  easy  conquest  The  Mexican  sovereign,  Mon- 
tezuma, received  the  invaders  with  great  hospitality  and  kindnoss. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  them  with  the  reverence  due  to  superior  beings. 
An  occasion,  nowever,  was  not  long  wanting,  on  the  p«rt  of  Cortt3> 
for  putting  his  bold  and  hazardous  project  into  execution. 

Some  difficulty  between  his  soldiers  arid  the  natives,  became  th« 
pretext  for  his  seizure  of  Montezuma.  Marching  to  the  paiace,  witii 
fifty  men,  he  put  the  emperor  in  irons,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner 
to  his  camp.  This  flagrant  abuse  of  their  hospitality,  aroused  the 
Mexicans,  who  fleeing  to  arms,  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  the 
capital.  Montezuma  navmg,  during  the  affray,  offered  to  mediate 
between  the  Mexicans  and  their  enemies,  was  indignantly  put  U, 
death  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  Gautimozin,  son  of  MoDtezuma, 
immediately  succeeded  him,  and  armed  *he  whole  empire  agaiort 
the  perfidious  Spaniards. 

Cortez,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events,  having  induced  a 
nation  of  the  Indians  to  revolt,  and  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
of  l^>aniard8,  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  soon  took  it,  to- 
gether with  Gautimozin,  and  became  master  of  the  empire,  in  1^21. 
The  emperor  was  treated  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  manner  shocking  to 
humanity.  Refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  his  treasures  were 
hid,  the  miserable  man  was  stretched  naked,  for  some  time,  on 
burning  coals.  Soon  after,  on  the  discovery  of  a  oomqpiracy  against 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  executed  on  a  gibbet,  with  all  thepruicesofhe 
blood.  This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans.  Ttte 
nefarious  Cortez,  and  his  few  associat^  enjoy  the  honour  or  the  iit- 
famy,  in  the  way  now  narrated,  of  having  brought  this  simple  and 
unsuspecting  people,  under  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

While  Cortez  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  the  Sp«o 
iards  were  informed  of  a  still  more  rich  and  extensive  ei^pire,  in  thf 
south.  This  was  Peru,  at  that  time  governed  by  the  inca,or  king,  Ata 
balipa.    Francis  Pizairo,  in  1525,  had  sailed  to  and  visited  the  ooua 
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ry.  He  aderwards  undertook  the  eonquest  of  if,  in  conneetloa 
with  Diego  Alma^ro,  and  Ferdinand  Lucqucs,  two  unpnneipled  ad- 
venturers like  himself;  and  for  this  pui^ose,  sailed  in  1531,  from 
Panama,  with  three  small  vessels  and  SOOmen. 

With  this  inconsiderable  force,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
marching  to  the  residence  of  the  inca,  he  seized  his  person  by  stra- 
having  employed  friendship  and  reli^on  as  the  cover  of  his 
In  this  defenceless  condition,  the  kmg  was  obliged  to  sub- 
the  slaughter  of  his  attendants,  and  to*  the  exaction  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  price  of  his  ransom. 
When,  however,  the  treasure  was  committed  mto  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniard,  with  perfidious  cruelty,  he  still  retained  the  wretched 
monarch  a  prisoner,  and  finally,  dv  a  mock  trial,  condemned  and 
executed  him,  as  a  usurper  and  idolator. 

The  vast  booty  which  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  victors,  be- 
came soon  an  occasion  of  dispute  among  themselves.  War  only 
could  settle  it ;  in  the  course  of  which,  both  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
perished.  This  contention  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  Peru  became 
the  theatre  of  the  most  licentious  rapine  and  cruelty. 

In  the  year  1518,  the  celebrated  L#as  Casas,  was  sent  from  Spain* 
as  viceroy.  Under  his  administration,  the  country  obtained  repose, 
as  a  province  of  Spain;  and,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  success 
of  their  new  inca,  HuancaCapac,  whofose  against  the  Spaniards,  the 
whole  Peruvian  people  were  effectually  broken  down  and  subdued. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  and  its  islands,  were 
a  race  of  men  quite  new  to  the  Europeans.  They  were  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  and  had  no  beard.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  as 
Mexico  and  Peru,  they  had  made  considerable  progress  towards 
civilization.  They  were  not  wanting.  In  a  degree,  as  to  polish,  and 
even  luxury.  Architecture,  sculpture,  mining,  and  working  the 
precious  metals,  were  understood.  Their  persons  were  clothed, 
their  lands  cultivated,  and  their  stale  governed  by  fixed  laws  and 
regulations.  In  Peru  there  were  some  magnificent  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. In  other  parts  of  the  new  world,  man  was  a  naked  savage, 
the  member  of  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  sole  occupation  was  hunt- 
ing or  war.  The  savages  of  the  continent  were  characterized  alike 
by  their  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  their  contempt  of  death,  and  their 
generosity  towards  their  friends.  The  islanders  were  a  milder  race^ 
of  gentle  manners,  and  less  robust  constitutions. 

The  inhumanity  with  which  the  Spaniards  treated  these  simple 
and  unoflTending  people,  is  shocking  to  every  reader  of  sensibility. 
To  convert  them  to  the  holy  and  benevolent  religion  of  the  Saviour, 
the  most  violent  means  were  employed,  by  men  who  were  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  that  religion.  The  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  faggot, 
were  the  principal  engines  used  for  their  conversion.  They  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  or  burnt  alive  in  their  thickets  and 
fastnesses.     Some  of  the  islands  were  nearly  depopulated. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians,  however,  was  less  an  object,  than  the 
desire  of  obtaiu'mg  the  precious  metals  which  they  poaseased.    So 
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powerful  wad  the  passion  for  go]4,  that  the  first  adventurers  endu- 
red every  fatigue,  and  encountered  every  danger,  in  search  of  it ; 
and,  by  compelling  the  natives  to  dig  in  the  mines,  prematurely  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  vast  multitudes  of  this  hapless  race.  It  being 
the  practice  of  the  Europeans  to  take  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  theyvisited,  by  the  pretended  right  of  discovery, 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  account  of  the  abori^nal%  depriviug 
them  of  liberty,  or  life,  whenever  occasion  or  passion  demand|^^ 
The  Spanbh  acquisitions  in-  America,  before  the  late  revcmRon 
among  them,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  state:  they  were 
the  al»olute  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  regulated  solely  by  his 
will.  The  pope,  agreeably  to  principles  which  governed  men  in  a 
dark  and  superstitious  age,  granted  to  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  the 
countries  discovered  by  their  subjects,  in  America.  They  were  go- 
verned by  viceroys,  who  exercised  supreme  civil  and  military  au- 
thority over  their  provinces. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIIL 

1.  Columbus,  an  eminent  navigator,  and  discoverer  of 
-America. 

3   M^A^  \      (  "^^^""^  ^^  painting  among  the  modems. 

4.  Erasmus,  a  Dutchman,  eminent  in  philology  and  gene- 
ral literature. 

5.  Copernicus,  a  Prussian  astronomer,  and  discoverer  of 
the  true  system  of  the  universe. 

7   Calvin^'    i  ^^^^^^  theologians  and  reformers. 

8.  Camoens,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  poet 

9.  Buchanan,  a  Scotch  historian  and  poet. 

10.  Montaigne,  a  celebrated  French  essayist 

11.  Tasso,  prince  of  Italian  poets. 

12.  ^)enser,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets. 

§  Columbus  (Christopher)  was  bom  1442,  at  Genoa,  son  of  a 
woolcomber.  He  was  early  inured  to  the  labours  of  the  sea,  and 
acquired  great  experience  in  navigation.  With  the  sciences  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  profession,  he  was  ac(|nainted,  beyond 
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penoaded  ihat  a  continent  must  exist  in  the  western  ocean.  To 
ascertain  the  troth  of  his  theory,  was  an  object  which  soon  engross 
ed  all  his  time  and-  faculties.  And,  after  much  effort  and  many  trials 
and  disappointments,  in  regard  to  assistance,  he  was  permitted  to 
realize  the  grand  idea  he  hc^  so  happily  conceived. 

He  made  application  to  several  courts,  before  he  could  obt^n  the 
r^uisite  means  and  patronage,  and  it  was  only  after  much  ctelajE,. 
tw  he  was  finally  enabled  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  under  the 
auspices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  sailed  on  the  third 
of  August,  1492,  in  three  small  ships,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  May 
the  foUowing  year.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  had  taken  possession  of  a  portion  Qf  it,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  This  event  filled  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  with  amaze- 
ment, and  the  greatest  honours  were  accorded  to  liim  in  the  coun- 
try, whose  annals  he  has  so  signally  adorned.  He  made  three  sub- 
sequent voyages  to  the  new  world,  in  the  second  of  which  he  reach- 
ed the  continent  5  but  powerful  enemies  had  now  risen  up^  jealous  of 
his  ascendency,  who  impugned  his  motives  or  decried  his  services, 
and  so  much  influence  had  they  with  the  Spanish  court,  that 
Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  irons. 
Though  he  suffered  much  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  he  finally  trium- 
phed over  his  enemies,  and  peacefully  left  the  world,  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1506. 

The  memory  of  Columbus  will  be  cherished  while  the  world 
stands ;  tltough  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  untoward  events 
that  sometimes  occur,  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving 
his  name  to  the  hemisphere  which  his  genius  brought  to  light 
Signal  must  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disasters  through  which  he  passed,  in  view  of  the  transcen- 
dent benefits  which  Providence  had  made  hun  the  instrument  of 
conferring  on  mankind. 

2.  Raphael  (Sanzio)  was  bom  at  Urbino,  1483.  By  studying  the 
best  masters  in  painting,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  merited  the 
appellation  of  the  divine  Raphael.  He  also  excelled  as  an  architect, 
and  was  employed  in  the  building  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome.  He  came 
to  an  untimely  grave,  in  conseauence  of  his  addiction  to  licentious 
pleasures,  dymg  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  By  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  prince  of 
|)amters.    He  excelled  in  beauty  and  grace. 

3.  Angelo  Buonaroti  (Michael)  was  not  only  a  great  painter,  but 
sculptor,  and  architect  He  was  even  an  elegant  poet  In  architec- 
ture he  surpassed  all  the  modems,  and  he  was  the  greatest  designer 
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Peter'fly  at  Rome,  the  buildmg  of  which  he  completed.  His  style  ii 
that  of  grandeur  and  suhlimity,  united  with  the  utmoet  simplicity  and 
beauty.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declared,  that  the  last  word  whidi 
he  wished  to  utter  from  the  academic  chair,  was  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo.    Description  can  convey  but  a  veiy  imperfect  image  of 

**  Baonaroti't  car 
Midst  epic  glories  flaming  bam  a&r." 

Only  the  eight  can  give  one  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  excellence.  He 
lived  ninety  years. 

4.  Erasmus  (Desiderius)  was  the  most  learned  inan  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  contributed  by  his  example  and  writings,  to  the 
restoration  of  learning  in  Europe.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  wandw- 
cr,  having  occasionally  resided  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  France, 
and  England.  With  the  last  of  these  countries  he  was  best  pleased, 
and  there  he  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  Henry  VIL, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all  the  learned  Englishmen  of  those  dayfc 
He  was  the  most  correct  and  elegant  Latin  writer  among  the  mo- 
dems. Rotterdam,  is  to  this  day  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
Erasmus.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  still  marlted  out  to 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  by  a  suitable  inscription,  and  a  beau- 
tiful copper  statue  was  long  since  erected  to  his  memory  in  an  open 
part  of  the  city. 

In  the  great  question  of  Protestantism  and  Popery^  he  was  claim- 
ed on  bom  sides,  though  neither  party  was  pleased  with  him.  Kere 
is  a  dark  spot  on  his  character.  He  was  evidently  temporising, 
timid,  and  undecided.  He  lashed  the  vices  and  foDies  of  the  Pa- 
pists, while  he  seemed  to  be  indiflferent  to  the  success,  or  jealous  of 
the  labours  of  the  reformers.  He  died  at  Basil,  July  12, 1536,  aged 
sixty-nine. 

6.  €k>pemicu8  (Nicholas)  was  a  native  of  Thome  In  Prussia.  In 
nis  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  knowledge. 
After  some  years'  absence,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  acted  as 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome,  he  returned  home.  Here  he 
began  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge,  to  an  examination  of  the  diflerent 
theories  respecting  the  universe.  The  simplicity  of  the  Pythagorean 
system  pleased  him  best ;  and  after  twenty  years  of  profound  inves- 
tigation, he  removed  from  the  machine  of  the  universe,  the  cycles 
and  e[>icycle8  of  former  astronomers,  and  p^ced  the  sun  in  the  cect- 
tre  to  illuminate  and  control  the  whole.  This  great  discovery  he 
kept  concealed  for  more  than  thirty  yean,  for  fear  of  exciting  again" 
himself  the  persecuting  spirit  of  bigotry.  When  at  last  he  consent- 
ed, through  the  importumties  of  his  friends,  to  have  his  work  pt*- 
lished,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  a  few  hoinj 
afterwards  seized  with  a  violent  efl^ion  of  blood,  which  tenniBated 
his  life,  24th  May,  1543,  m  his  seventieth  year.  ^ 

6.  Luther  (Martin)  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  1481  Ha 
parents  designed  him  for  a  civilian,  but  by  the  following  awftil  ino- 
dent,  his  views  were  directed  to  the  church*  As  he  was  walking  m 
the  fields  with  a  fellow-student,  they  were  struck  by  lighttun^ 
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liOther  to  the  ground,  and  his  companion  dead  by  his  side.  Bk 
mind  was  so  much  affected  by  the  event,  that  without  consulting 
nis  friends^  he  formed  and  executed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Augustine  hermits^  at 
Erfurth.  From  this  place  he  remov^  to  Wittemberg,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  professor  of  iheology  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  just  founded  there  by  that  pnnce.  It  was 
m  his  retirement  at  Erfurth,  that  he  providentially  found  a  Latin 
Bible,  the  first  he  ever  saw^  and  in  perusing  it  he  was  astonished  a 
the  little  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Christianity,  which  the  clergy 
then  imparted  to  the  people. 

After  he  had  been  at  Wittemberg  three  years,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  plead  the  cause  of  some  converts  of  his  order,  who  had  quarrel- 
led with  their  vicar-general.  While  he  was  at  the  seat  of  the  papal 
power,  he  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  ign<Hrance  and 
debauched  lives  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This  probably 
gave  him  the  first  decided  disgust  to  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, especially  as  he  had  engaged  in  the  monastic  life,  from 
motives  of  genume  piety.  Upon  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  he  was 
created  D.  D.  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  continued 
to  act  as  professer  of  divinity  hi  the  university.  Here  he  explain^, 
with  clearness  and  ease,  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
tnd  supported  his  reputation  by  the  most  rigid  morality^  and  the 
most  exemplary  conduct. 

The  minds  of  his  auditors  being  thus  prepared,  a  favoutaoie  occa- 
•ion  soon  offered  for  carrying  into  execution  his  glorious  plan  of  re- 
formation. The  completion  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  at  this 
time,  required  extraordinary  sums,  and  pope  Leo  X.  published,  in 
1517,  general  indulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  su^  to  such  as 
would  contribute  to  the  pious  work.  The  Dominicans  were  intrust- 
ed with  the  selling  of  these  indulgences  in  Germany;  and  in  paying 
their  money,  the  friar  Tetzel  informed  the  superstitious  people^  that 
they  might  release  themselves,  not  only  from  past,  but  also  /uture 
sins.  Luther's  holy  indignation  was  roused  by  these  vile  practices, 
and  he  preached  against  them,  with  wonderful  success.  Persecution 
soon  foUowed,  and  the  reformer  became  the  object  of  the  papd  ven- 
geance. Luther,  however,  was  undismayed,  and,  in  an  astonishing 
"cries  of  efforts,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  all  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  papal  world,  he  achieved  the  object  of  his  long  che- 
rished wishes. 

In  1524,  Luther  threw  aside  the  monastic  habit,  and  th»  next  Tear 
married  a  nun,  who  had  escaped  from  a  convent  and,  though  he 
was  ridiculed  and  censured  by  his  enemies,  he  conrounded  them  all 
by  his  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  By  her,  he  had  three  sons,  whose 
descendants  are  still  respected  in  Gernuiny.  Luther  diea  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  18th  February,  1546. 

Luther  was  singularly  qualified  foi'  the  service  he  performed.    He 
was  a  man  of  hiffn  endowments  of  mind,  and  great  uprightness — a 
friend  of  true  ruigion,  liberty,  and  humaix  happiness.    Ilis  under- 
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«iaiidiii|:  was  tast  and  hk  knowledge  uneqaalled,  almost,  in  the  afe 
in  whi<m  he  lived.  E^>ecialiy  had  he  an  admhrable  aoquaintanee 
with  the  ScriptureB,  which  he  expounded  with  equal  eloquence  and 
clearnees.  In  couroge,  resolution,  and  decision,  he  was  an  example 
to  all  reformera. 

7.  Calvin,  (John J  a  coadjutor  of  Luther  in  the  reformati<Ri,  was 
born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  10th  July,  1609.  His  early  piety  mark- 
ed him  out  for  the  church  j  but  though  he  assumed  the  functions  of 
the  ministry,  he  was  too  much  disgusted  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romish  church,  to  remain  m  her  commimion.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  abominations  of  the  "  roan 
of  sin*"  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  in  which 
he  made  great  process;  at  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  ac- 
quaintance with  divmity.  He  soon  entered  most  cordially  into  the 
raormation ;  and  his  zeal  and  labour  as  a  writer  and  disputant, 
very  essentially  aided  the  work.  With  difficulty,  however,  he 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  catholics;  but  his  confidence  in 
God  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  having  taken  his  position,  he  felt 
that  it  was  to  be  maintained.  He  spent  most  of  his  active  life  at 
Geneva,  where  he  undertook  the  ministry,  and  filled  the  chair  of  the 
professor  of  divinity.  He  was,  however,  once  expelled  the  place 
on  account  of  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament  indiscriminatdy, 
and  again  experienced  trouble  in  the  aflair  of  Servetus. 

Calvin,  by  his  vast  abilities,  and  by  his  clear  views  of  religion,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  that 
"  tlie  care  of  all  the  churches"  rested  on  him.  Many  of  tly  rrformed 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Poland,  looked  to  him 
as  their  head,  and  he  was  iii  the  habit  of  directing  them  by  his  let- 
ters.   H€Jfcdied,  1564. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piety  and  talents,  and,  though 
not  faultless,  he  has  rendered  such  a  service  to  the  cause  of  ei'angeli- 
cal  truth,  and  of  the  reformation,  as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  oi 
posterity.  Scaliger  says,  that  no  commentator  has  better  hit  the 
sense  of  the  prophets  than  he. 

8.  Camoens  (Lewis)  is  known  principally  as  the  author  of  the 
Lusiad,  an  epic  poem,  which  has  been  translated  into  the  most  im- 
portant languages  of  Europe.  Camoens  is  deservedly  called  the 
Virgil  of  his  country,  and  in  his  work  has  displayed  great  powers 
of  description,  extensive  learning,  and  a  sublime  imagination. 

.  Misfortune  marked  his  course  in  life.  In  the  service  of  his  coim- 
try,  he  lost  an  eye.  On  his  return  from  the  Indies,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  better  his  fortune,  h6  was  shipwrecked,  and  saved  his  life 
with  difficulty,  by  swimming  with  his  riijht  arm,  and  holding  up 
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kad,  ki  1606.  He  early  embraced,  from  eonvictioii,  the  tenets  of  Ln^* 
ther,  and,  as  the  consequence,  sunfered  persecution  from  the  catho- 
lics. He  became  tutor  to  James  I.  of  England,  and  employed  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  in  writing  the  history  of  his 
country.  He  occasionally  resided  in  England  and  France,  but  died 
in  his  native  country,  at  Edinburgh,  1682.  His  history  is  written 
in  a  nervous,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  style,  but  is  occasionally  de- 
ficient in  fidelity  and  accuracy.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  able 
scholar,  whose  mind  was  storol  with  all  the  fire,  the  elegance,  and 
the  graces  of  ancient  literature,  and  who,  in  a  barbarous  age,  revi- 
ved  in  his  poetry,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  muses. 

10.  Montaigne  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at  Perigord,  in 
France,  1533.  He  was  instructed  to  speak  Latin  first  as  his  mother 
tonene.  Disdaining  the  drudgeries  of  law,  for  which  he  was  intend- 
ed,  he  travelled,  with  a  view  to  make  observations  on  men  and  man- 
ners. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  learned  ease  and  phi- 
losophical society.  His  essays  have  been  repeatedly  published. 
They  are  able  and  amusing  productions,  though  unsafe  to  be  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  youth,  on  account  of  their  scepticism.  Some  per- 
sons have  extravagantly  praised  them. 

11.  Tasso  (Torquato)  was  bom  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1544,  and  derives  his  celebrity  from  his  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," an  epic  poem  of  great  merit  Like  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  it  has  gained  the  palm  of  immortality.  Tasso  passed  a 
life  of  varied  and  great  suffering.  Among  other  calamities,  he  was 
confined  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  his  patron,  in  an 
hospital,  for  a  long  time,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane.  Tas- 
so had  been  guilty  only  of  an  impmdence.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  princess  Eleonora,  the  duke's  sister,  and,  on 
a  certaui  occasion,  he  made  bold  to  embrace  her^  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly.  For  this  offence,  the  unfortunate  lover  was 
obliged  to  mourn  his  disappointment  in  a  tedious  solitude,  rendered 
more  tedious  by  a  lingering  disease,  and  occasional  lunacy.  He  was 
at  last  released,  and  his  merits  as  a  poet  began  to  be  more  known ; 
but  just  as  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  receiving  the  laurel  crown  from 
the  pope,  he  suddenly  expired,  and  that  which  was  to  have  been,  on 
tho  next  day,  his  coronation,  proved  to  be  the  melancholy  proces- 
sion of  his  funeral.    He  was  fifty-one  years  of  age. 

12.  Spenser  (Edmund)  is  deservedly  regarded  as  little  inferior, 
either  in  invention  or  in  judgment,  and  true  fire  of  tlie  muse,  to 
any  author,  ancient  or  modem.  But  with  all  his  beauties,  he  was 
fanciful  and  chimerical,  and  without  uniformity,  so  that  his  poem  is 
truly  fairy  land.  His  sublimity,  variety,  and  fertile  imagination,  are 
unfortunately  to  be  set  off  against  his  obsolete  language,  and  heavy 
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barned  in  tbe  conflagration  of  his  honae,  and  broken  in  heart  ttid 
fortune,  he  came  to  lA>ndon,  where  he  died,  in  1S06. 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  period  of  the  English  CommonweaUh ;  extending 
from  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  1598  years  A,  C,  to  the  death 
of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden^  1718  years  A.  C. 

FRANCE. 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Sect.  1 .  Henry  IV.,  had  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Ph  ancb 
several  years.  He  had  changed  his  religion  from  poliLica] 
considerations,  but  did  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Calvinists,  by 
whose  aid  he  had  secured  the  sceptre,  in  granting  tlie  fanoous 
Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  he  tolerated  them,  as  well  as  all 
his  subjects,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Henry's  own  great  abilities  and  love  of  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Sully, 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  desolations  of  a  thirty  years'  civil 
war,  and  to  place  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  financial  pros* 
perity  atid  general  happiness. 

France  never  had  a  more  popular  sovereign.  His  talents, 
as  a  general  and  statesman,  commanded  respect,  his  person 
was  prepossessing,  his  manners  a  model  of  good  breedingi 
and  his  love  of  his  subjects  inspired  a  most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  him  in  return.  HUs  private  and  domestic  life, 
was  however  very  exceptionable,  and  infected,  by  the  force 
of  example,  the  manners  of  the  court  with  no  little  dissch 
luteness. 
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hand  of  an  assaseia,  named  Bavillac,  after  a  ehort  reign  of 
twenty  years,  too  short  for  the  glory  of  France,  just  as  he 
was  entering  upon  a  splendid,  but  visionary  project,  of  form- 
ing Europe  into  a  Christian  republic. 

§  Ravillac  was  a  desperate  Catholic  bigot,  idio  had  long  formed  a 
design  to  murder  his  sovereign.  H^ury  was  ready  to  join  his  army 
in  prosecutmg  his  singular  scheme,  but  was  detained  against  his 
will,  on  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  queen.  In  the  midst  of 
his  impatience  to  depart,  his  mind  was  harrassed  with  sinister  fore- 
bodings, and  they  were  too  truly  realized  by  the  event  ^tsshig 
along  a  street  in  Paris,  his  coach  became  aatangled,  and  his  footmen 
quitting  it  for  a  moment,  Ravillac,  who  had  followed  him  secretly  for  a 
long  time,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
midst  of  seven  courtiers.  The  crime  of  Ravillac  was  expiated  by  the 
most  horrid  tortures. 

Henry's  project  was  to  divide  Europe  into  fifteen  settled  powers, 
none  of  which  should  be  sufiered  to  make  any  new  acquisitions,  ana 
should  altogether  form  an  association  for  the  mamtenance  of  a 
mutual  balance,  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, however,  that  he  thought  it  practicidt)le.  He  meant  to  effect 
it,  if  at  all,  by  force,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  stnmgly  wished  to  set 
bounds  to  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  have  been  his  only  real  design. 

2.  liouis  XIII.,  in  h\a  ninth  year,  succeed  his  father,  1610, 
under  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  his  mother.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  prince's  reign,  France,  which  had  arisen 
to  splendour  and  prosperity,  under  Henry,  evidently  retro- 
graded. Mary's  partiality  for  her  Italian  courtiers,  disgusted 
the  nobihty,  and  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder,  began  to  be 
experienced.  But  when  cardinal  Richelieu  succeeded  to  the 
ministry,  after  the  duke  of  Luynes,  affairs  wore  a  much 
more  favourable  aspect  He  had  vast  abilities,  and  propor- 
tionable influeDce,  which  he  successfully  exerted  in  subduing 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobihty,  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Protestants,  and  restraining  the  encroachments  of  Austria. 

The  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  were,  the  ar- 
res«t  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  account  of  his  intrigues 
against  the  regent,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  exile  of  the 
regent  herself;    the  revolt  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
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{  The  Protestants  were  accused  of  a  dengn  to  form  France  inls 
an  independent  republic,  to  be  divided  into  eight  circles,  cm  the 
model  of  those  in  Germany.  Certain  it  is,  that  alienated  by  per 
secution,  they  attempted  to  throw  olf  their  aUegiance,  and  Rochdie 
was  the  bulwark  and  head  quarters  of  their  party.  Richelieu, 
having  become  master  of  the  court,  the  armies,  and  the  fleets,  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  plan  he  had  long  meditated,  that  of  waging 
war  against  the  Protestants,  whom  he  was  resolved  to  extenninale. 
He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Rochelle.  On  this  occasion  he  acted 
as  commander  in  chief;  but  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  the  king 
for  fear  his  enemies  should  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 

The  Protestants  implored  the  aid  of  En^and,  but  were  disappoint- 
ed by  the  tardy  measures  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  gam- 
son  and  mhabitants  of  Bochelle  were  resolved,  however,  to  hold  iwt 
until  the  last  extremity.  For  twelve  months  they  endured  the 
miseries  of  a  siege^  but  were  at  leng^  obliged  to  yield  to  the  aifetive 
genius  of  the  cifdmal.  He  triumphed  over  the  Calvmists,  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  most  significant  privileges.  They  never  re- 
covered from  this  blow. 

llie  union  of  Louis  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  1626, 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  in  his  anxiety  to  hum- 
ble the  Austrian  greatness.  He  forgot  his  hatred  of  Protestantisn], 
for  a  time,  and  embarked  most  eagerly  in  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  who  were  alarmed  at  Ferdinand's  avowed  design 
of  suppressing  their  religion,  together  with  the  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. 

Richelieu's  plans  were  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  laying  aside  their  theological  disputes, 
conspired  for  the  diminution  of  Ferdinand's  power;  the  court  of 
England  embarked  in  the  same  cause ;  the  Danes  also  took  up  arms, 
and  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  Germa- 
ny. In  the  course  of  events,  the  emperor  was  effectually  humbled, 
and  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

The  haughty  minister  of  Louis,  amidst  all  the  political  intrigues 
and  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  found  leisure  to  patronize  lite- 
rature and  scienci^  and  thus  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French  na- 
tion, beyond  the  honour  Acquired  by  feats  of  arms.  The  French 
Academy  owes  its  institution  to  the  genius  of  Richelieu. 

Louis  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  After  he  bad  been 
married  twenty- three  years,  he  had  two  sons,  Louis  XTV.,  and  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans.  During  his  reign,  the  king  was  a  leas  prominent 
object  of  attention,  than  his  minister,  and  is  not  known  to  nave  been 
characterised  by  any  particular  talents  or  virtues. 

3.  Louis  XIY.,  in  the  fifth  vear  of  his  a^re.  aficend^l  the 
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Wider  Ids  patronage,  have  been  themes  of  deep  interest  with 
historians.    He  is  often  styled  the  Great. 

The  most  conspicuous  events  of  bis  reign,  were  his  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  his 
accession,  under  the  duke  of  Enghein ;  the  civil  commotions 
called  la-Pronde,  which  grew  out  of  Mazarine's  ministry ; 
the  contention  with  Holland,  in  1672,  in  which  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  German  emperor  and  Spain,  and  in  which 
Franche  Comte  Was  conquered  and  united  to  France  ;  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  the  league  of  Augsburg 
against  France,  by  which  war  was  waged  against  that  coun- 
try, by  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Louis  acquired  peculiar  glory ;  and  the 
war  of  the  succession,  in  which  he  met  with  woftil  reverses, 
from  (lie  aOied  powers,  under  the  duice  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  Eugene. 

{ In  the  early  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Enghein  gained 
the  battle  of  Rocroi ;  that  of  Fribourg  in  1644 ;  that  of  Nordlingen 
in  1645  ,*  and  that  of  Dunkirk  in  1646.  The  Spaniards  were  the 
aggressors,  having  taken  an  advantage  of  the  king's  minority,  and 
thepopular  discontents. 

Tliese  discontents  arose  from  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  favourite  of  the  regent,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  whose  avarice 
was  excessive.  The  burdens  which  he  imposed  on  the  people,  and 
the  consequent  detestatioi;  in  which  he  was  held,  terminated  in  the 
commotions  of  the  fronde.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  had  a  principal  agency 
in  exciting  this  civil  war.  The  parliament  of  Pans,  and  the  chief 
nobility,  took  part  with  the  rebels.  The  celebrated  general,  Turenne, 
also  aided  the  rebels.  A  short  pacification  ensued,  but  the  impru- 
dent violence  of  Mazarine,  soon  renewed  the  disorders.  At  length, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed  the  right  of  banishing  this  unpopu- 
lar minister.  When,  however,  the  king  became  of  age,  Mazarine  re- 
sumed his  station  as  minister,  while  de  Retz  and  Orleans,  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  rebellion  were  banished  in  their  turn. 

On  the  death  of  Mazarine,  in  1661,  when  Louis  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  control  of  affairs,  and 
by  the  splendour  of  his  projects,  and  the  success  with  which  many 
of  them  were  crowned,  established  throughout  the  world,  his  reputa- 
tion <is  ah  able  monarch.  His  war  with  HoUand  soon  commenced, 
01  which  Turenne,  and  Conde,  another  great  general  gave  signal 
proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  Louis,  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  conduct  his  militairy  operations.  Although  Spain  and  the  empe- 
ror joined  the  Hollanders,  yet  Turenne  defeated  the  Lnperialists  m 
the  pitched  battles  of  Ensheim,  Mulhausen,  and  Turkhtnm.  Some- 
time before,  Conde  had  signalizea  his  arms  against  Franche  Comte 
which  he  sul^ugated  hi  the  space  of  seventeen  days. 
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Seferal  powers  now  became  jeakms  of  the  ascendency  of  Franee^ 
and  the  pnnce  of  Orange,  whose  dominions  had  been  so  wanton 
ly  attacked  by  the  French  king,  had  sufficient  influence  with  England, 
to  obtain  its  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic  The  arms  of  LouiS) 
however,  still  continued  to  be  successful,  and  the  peace  concluded  at 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  was  much  to  the  honour  of  France.  Francbc 
Comte  was  assured,  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Loui^  and  Spam 
allowed  his  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  prop(»*tion  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  1685,  the  French  king 
manifested  a  complete  dereliction  both  of  wisdom  and  justice.  The 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  IV^  was 
taken  away,  their  worship  suppressed,  theur  churches  demolished, 
their  ministers  exiled,  ana  an  absolute  renunciation  of  their  religion, 
was  made  the  condition  with  all  who  chose  to  continue  in  their  na- 
tive country.  If  they  failed  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  death 
was  the  consequence,  whenever  they  could  be  found.  By  this 
measure,  the  kingdom  lost,  according  to  some,  800,000  of  her  most  in- 
dustrious and  useful  citizens,  who  cither  perished,  or  driven  into  exile, 
carried  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  into  various  countries 

The  League  of  Augsburg,  in  1686,  was  brought  about  by  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Louis.  His  attack  on  Hol- 
land had  betrayed  his  ambition,  and  the  splendour  of  his  designs 
could  not  but  excite  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  Victorjr 
however,  attended  his  standard  against  all  the  forces  of  the  leaguers. 
Though  the  valiant  Turenne  had  perished  in  battle,  the  able  Conde 
had  retired,  and  Colbert,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any  a«, 
was  no  more,  and  their  places  could  not  be  well  supplied,  y^  the 
name  of  Louis  was  a  host,  and  the  successors  of  those  renowned 
men,  were  by  no  means  contemptible.    Luxemburg  defeated  the 

Srince  of  Orange,  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  NorwindBi  i 
'oailles  vms  victorious  in  Spain ;  and  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  French,  ravaged  the  Palatinate,  and  tookmnny  of  the  most 
important  towns  on  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  brightest  period  of 
his  reign.    Disasters  were  soon  to  follow  him. 

The  extensive  military  enterprises  of  Louis,  had  been  attended 
with  enormous  expenses.  The  pride  of  the  monarch  had  been 
flattered  by  liis  victories,  but  no  solid  advantSage  had  accrued  to  the 
nation.  The  finances  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and  the  persevering 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  obliged  him  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryswicfi 
in  1697.  The  war,  however,  was  soon  renewed.  That  was  the  wtf 
of  the  succession.  The  nations  engaged  in  it  were  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  empire,  against  France  and  Spain.  The  avow^  object 
on  the  part  ot  the  former,  was  to  put  Uie  house  of  Austria  in  pos- 
session of  tht)  throne  of  Spain,  on  tne  expected  death  of  Charles  H, 
without  issue. 

Louis  hari  passed  his  prime,  and  lost  his  greatest  generals  and 
ministers ;  while  the  armies  of  nis  enemies  were  commanded  by  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by  the  treasures  of  the 
united  powers.    The  war  was  canned  on  with  manifest  advantage 
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on  the  part  of  the  allies.  The  batde  of  Blenheim,  in  which  the 
"  English  Marlborough  began  his  victorious  career,  cost  the  French 
twenty  thousand  men.  He  gained,  besides^  the  battles  of  Ramilies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet  One  or  two  victories  on  the  part  of  the 
french  and  Spanish,  prevented  Pliilip,  king  of  Spain,  m>m  aban- 
doning his  possessions  m  Europe.  Louis  sued  for  peace,  and  even 
proposed  very  humiliating  terms ;  but  as  they  were  rejected,  and  the 
hard  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  Philip,  was  insisted  oo, 
he  made  one  more  desperate  effort  in  battle,  in  which  he  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  preserve  Philip  on  the  throne.  The  change  in 
queen  Anne's  cabinet,  gave  facility  to  propositions  for  peace,  in 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  secured  many  valuable  acquisitions. 

4.  Louis  died,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  reignetl 
more  than  seventy-two,  one  of  the  longest  reigns  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  illustrated  by  many  splendid  achieve- 
ments. His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  constitutes, 
more  than  any  other  which  he  possessed,  his  claim  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  No  species  of  merit  was  suffered  to 
go  unrewarded,  and  the  finest  models  of  composition  in  the 
French  language,  were  produced  in  his  reign.  All  kinds  of 
pablic  works  were  extended  and  improved-^— the  capital  was 
enlarged  and  beautified,  the  splendid  palace  of  Versailles 
erected,  ccmimerce  and  manufactures  encouraged,  and  the 
fine  canal  of  Languedoc  constructed. 

Louis  was  rennarkable  for  his  able  administration  of  in- 
ternal affairs.  His  sagacity  was  pecuUarly  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  his  generals  and  ministers.  Besides  those  that 
have  been  already  mentioned,  was  the  famous  Vauban,  whose 
great  genius  was  successfully  employed  in  fortifying  towns. 
Colbert  has  been  named.  His  skill  in  finances,  has  acquired 
him  an  immortal  reputation.  The  latter  was  also  a  zealous 
patron  of  learning,  thus  seconding  the  designs  of  his  royal 
roaster.  At  his  suggestion,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Cassini, 
quitted  Italy,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  bestowed  on  him,  and  also  on  Huy- 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  equal  celebrity,  a  very  large 
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of  dancing,  fenciAg,  and  riding,  so  that  when  the  latter  was 
drawing  on  towards  nianhood,  he  scarcely  knew  bow  to  pen 
an  epistle. 

The  love  of  glory,  was  perhaps  his  ruling  passion,  though 
he  was  influenced  unduly  by  other  passions,  to  the  indelible 
infamy  of  his  private  life.  How  often  is  it,  that  an  admired 
public  pageant,  lamentably  fails  in  that  which  constitutes  rea* 
worth  of  character. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

House  of  Stuart     CommonwecUth.     Restoration  of 
Monarchy. 

5.  The  throne  of  England,  (called  towards  the  close  ol 
the  present  period,  Great  Britain,)  was  ascended  by 
James  L,  1603,  who  was  the  sixth  king  of  Scodand  of  that 
name,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots.  Thus  the 
sceptre  passed  with  entire  tranquillity  from  the  house  ol 
Tudor,  to  that  of  the  Stuarts — an  event  which  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  law  of  succession,  and  with  the  express- 
ed wishes  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  united  the  two  crowns, 
and  eventually  made  the  two  kingdoms  one. 

$  James  I.,  was  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  VII.  When  Elizabeth 
was  dying,  upon  being  requested  to  make  known  her  pleasure  m 
regard  to  a  successor,  she  replies!  "  that  she  had  held  a  royal  xe^ 
tre,  and  required  no  other  than  a  royal  successor**— which  she  ex- 
plained to  be  one  who  was  then  actually  a  king,  viz.  "  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots." 

The  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Wallace  and  F^ 
Bruce,  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  rival  of  Elizabew,  • 
very  summarily  as  follows :  .  i«mo 

The  son  of  Robert,  was  David  Bruce,  who  began  to  reign  in  13^ 
During  his  minority,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  vj 
Edward  Baliol,  he  was  conveyed  to  France  for  security.  He  wtf  ■ 
weak,  but  virtuous  prince,  and  passed  through  many  reverseeof  ^ 
tune.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durham,  by  ^ 
ward  HI.,  and  remained  eleven  years  in  captivity.  He  was  ran- 
somed by  his  subjects,  and  ended  a  turbulent  reign,  in  1370.         . 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  II.,  his  nephew,  and  the  g^"*^° 
the  great  Robert  Bnice,  whose  reign  of  twenty  years*  continuaiw 
w^as  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  the  Engu»- 

Robert  III.,  then  ascended  the  Scottish  throne ;  but  his  i"^^ 
and  weakness,  obliged  him  to  resign  the  government  into  the  nanfl* 
if  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany 
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James  I.,  a  son  of  Robert,  Mhom  Albany  had  sought  to  murder, 
and  whom  the  English  had  taken  prisoner  in  his  attempts  to  escape 
to  France,  next  ascended  the  throne,  1434.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
natural  endowments,  and  profited  by  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years 
in  England,  adorning  his  mind  with  every  valuable  accomplish- 
ment The  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorders,  during  the 
regency  of  Albany  ^  but  James,  on  his  return,  soon  placed  affairs  on 
a  mvourable  footing.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  civilization  of  his  people.  In  restraining  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  however^  as  necessary  to  this  end,  he  incurred  their  enmity, 
and  was  accordmgly  assassinated. 

James  II.,  succwded  his  fatlier,  1437.  He  inherited  a  portion  of 
his  father's  talents,  but  possessing  an  impetuous  temper,  he  pursued 
the  plan  of  humbling  the  nobles,  with  excessive  rigour.  Rulmg  with 
absolute  authority,  he  was  uncommonly  successtul  in  attaining  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  and  greatly  improved  his  kingdom. 

His  son,  James  UI.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors,  affected 
to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  But  he  was  impolitic  in  attaching  him- 
self to  mean  favourites ;  and  quarreling  with  the  barons,  he  was  killed 
in  an  insurrection,  1488. 

James  IV.,  a  great  and  most  accomplished  prince,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  respected  by  his  nobles,  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  Invading  England  with  a  powerful  army,  he  fell,  with  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  nobility,  in  the  ra^  and  unfortunate  battle  of 
Flodden-Field,  1513. 

James  V.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  great,  but  uncultivated 
prince.  His  reign  was  long  and  turbulent,  the  aristocracy  attempt- 
ing to  resume  their  power,  and  he  being  employed  in  defeating  their 
projects.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  infideli- 
ty of  his  troops,  in  a  war  with  the  English,  10,000  of  the  Scots  having 
deliberately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  whose  eventful  Hfe  and  tragical  death, 
have  been  already  narrated. 

6.  Though  the  succession  of  James  T.  was  tranquil,  a  few 
events  soon  occurred,  which  tended  to  disturb  his  reign.  One 
event  was,  a  conspiracy  planned  to  subvert  the  government, 
by  seating  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  near  re- 
lative, descended,  like  hunself,  from  Henry  VII. 
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§  The  plot  was  discovered,  Just  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution 
It  was  imended,  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  blow  up  the 
house  in  which  the  parliament  should  assemble,  by  means  of  gun- 
powder, which  had  been  secreted  in  the  cellar  of  the  buildinj. 
Twenty  conspirators  had  sacredly  kept  this  dreadful  secret,  neariy 
a  year  and  a  naif;  but  the  same  bigotiy  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
plot,  wta  directed  as  an  engine  by  Providence,  to  reveal  it  A  few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  catholic  member  of  it,  re- 
ceived, from  an  unknown  hand,  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  intimating  to  him,  obscurely,  what  was  about  to 
take  place. 

This,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  was  considered  merdy  as  a 
foolish  attempt  to  frighten  him.  He,  however,  showing  it  to  thw 
king,  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  conceive,  that  il- 
lusion was  made  to  dan^r  from  gunpowder.  The  following  sen- 
tence in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  lunf. 
"  Though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  will 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see 
who  hurts  them." 

Search  was  now  determined  to  be  made  in  the  vaults  under  the 
house  of  parliament  With  the  view,  however,  that  they  might  de- 
tect not  only  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspirators,  they  were  qtiiel 
till  the  night  Ijefore  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  plan  w 
the  king  succeeded.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes,  was  found 
at  the  door,  who  was  immediately  seized,  the  faggots,  and  powd«) 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  barrels,  discovered,  and  ilie  very  i"*^ 
to  set  /ire  to  the  train,  were  detected  in  his  pocket  He  pve  up  w 
names  of  his  accomplices,  eighty  in  niunber,  who,  with  himseli, 
were  all  put  to  death. 

7.  The  puritans,  who  had  already  become  conspicuous, 
having  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  indulged  the  ex- 
pectation at  tlie  accession  of  James,  of  meeting  with  specW 
favour  from  the  new  monarch,  because  he  had  been  educated 
a  presliyterian.  Their  disappointment,  but  es^iaily  the  re- 
straints and  persecutions  wliich  they  endured,  forced  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  new  world,  where  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  nation. 

Domestic  events,  such  as  have  been  recorded,  chieflyws- 
tinguished  the  reign  of  James.  He  exerted,  and  uosbed  to 
exert,  no  influence  abroad.  His  disposition  was  altog^bff 
pacific.  When,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  soliciw 
to  join  in  a  league  with  Henry  IV.,  the  United  Proviac^ 
and  the  northern  crowns,  to  repress  the  exorbitant  po)!^^^ 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  would  have  nothing  to  Jo  with  tw 
scheme. 

The  Stuarts,  as  well  as  Tudors,  were  strenuous  advocftt* 
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for  the  royal  pi^mgaJdve^  in  the  widest  exercise^  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  James.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
the  Puritans,  on  account  of  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  toek 
part  with  the  established  church.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim 
with  him — "  No  bishop,  no  king."  But  the  minds  of  English- 
men were  undergoing  a  change.  Light  had  increased,  and 
juster  notions  of  the  people's  rights  began  to  obtain.  The 
opposition  of  parliament  to  the  royal  prer(^ative,  was  carried 
taa  great  height,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  fatal  strug- 
gles which,  in  the  next  reign,  subverted  the  monarchy. 

James  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  over  Eng- 
land, and  of  nearly  Ws  whole  life  over  Scotland.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  this  prince,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  His 
disposition,  however,  was  mild ;  and  his  reign,  though  not 
glorious,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  was  yet,  in  many 
respects,  happy  and  prosperous  to  his  people.  On  them  he 
bestowed  the  care  of  a  parent* 

§  James  was  ingeotous  and  learned,  and  yef  pedantic  withaL  Of 
flattery,  he  was  excessively  fond,  and  there  were  parasites  to  deal  it 
out  to  him  without  measure.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he  publicly 
proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  mo- 
ney, when  he  wanted  it,  without  the  formality  of  parliaments. 
^  God  forbid,"  replied  the  obsequious  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  ^  but 
that  you  should,  for  you  are  the  very  breath  of  our  nostrils.^" 

James  is  said  to  have  been  pusillanimous  in  life,  but  he  shewed 
himself  cou  rageous  in  death,  being  so  composed  as  to  close  his  own 
eyes  in  his  Jast  struggle.  Perhaps,  a  people  who  delighted  in  war, 
uid  valued  blood  and  treasure  less  than  the  splendour  of  battles  and 
conquests,  were  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  principles  that 
guided  the  public  conduct  of  this  prince.  Hence  the  contempt, 
which  has  sometimes  been  expressea  against  his  benini  and  gentle 
policy.  Saving  his  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  his  attempt 
to  sustain  them,  there  was  nothing,  dmring  this  reign,  to  mar  the 
happiness  of  ^  great  people. 

Two  of  the  greatest  names  m  the  records  of  genius,  Sliakspeare 
and  Bacon,  besides  others,  adorned  the  times  of  James,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Charles  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1625.  The  king- 
dom, at  this  time,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  the 
erinciples  of  liberty  had  expanded  the  minds  of  many  of 
is  subjects,  and  they  demanded  a  more  liberal  system  in  the 
administmtion  of  the  government,  than  was  observed  by  his 
immediate  predecessors.     This  demand,  however,  Charle* 
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repelkd,  and  he  shewed  that  he  poBBessed  the  same  arlnlrar) 
principles  with  his  father,  without  the  pmdence  of  the  latter 

The  refusal  of  the  pariiament,  to  grant  adequate  supplies, 
fi>r  enabling  the  kingto  carry  on  a  war,  first  in  support  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards  wkh 
France  and  Spain,  led  Charles  to  adopt  the  resolution  oi 
uling  without  their  aid,  and  of  levying  money  in  the  most 
illegal  forms. 

§  The  manifestation  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  first  soured  the  minds  of  his  parliament  against  him.  Be- 
ing engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king  could  not  brook  the  denial  of  sup- 
plies, and  accordingly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  issued  warrants 
for  borrowing  money  of  the  subject  A  new  parliament  was  found 
equally  uncomplying,  and  evinced  its  jealousy  of  the  king,  by  the 
impeachment  of  his  minister,  Buckingham.  Charles,  howercr, 
avenged  the  insult,  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house  of 
conunons.  A  quarrel  thus  began,  received  continued  additions  from 
new  causes  of  offence. 

The  king,  in  his  wars  with  France,  sent  troops  to  assist  the  French 
calvinists ;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  under  Buckingham, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  England.  Rochdle  was,  in  conse- 
quence, reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  protestant  interest  re- 
ceived an  irrevocable  blow  in  France.  The  blame  of  every  public 
miscarriage  was  thrown  upon  Buckingham,  who  sheltered  bimsdi 
under  the  royal  protection,  till  he  was  assassinated  hy  one  Felton, 
Just  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rodielle. 

The  death  of  this  worthless  Oavourite,  howevor,  did  not  deier 
Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  English  patnots, 
in  that  enlightened  age,  justly  considered  as  so  many  acts  of  tyran- 
ny. His  impositions  upon  trade,  without  the  voice  of  parllanaent, 
many  of  tlie  merchants,  and  some  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, refused  to  pay. 

A  new  parliament,  which  was  now  convoked,  exhibited  a  spirt 
of  determmed  reformation.  A  petition  of  right  was  passed  byboto 
houses,  which  declared  the  illegality  of  raising  money  without  their 
sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  subject;  annulled  all  tax»  ^ 
posed  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  or 
martial  law;  and  Charles  was  obliged,  with  much  reluctancftjto 
give  his  assent  to  this  great  retrenchment  of  prerogatives.  TM 
taxes  of  tonnage  and  pounda|[e  had  usually  beai  oontmued  from 
one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground,  the  king  conceived  ^^^ 
warranted  to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant;  and  a  member  of  tne 
house  of  commons  refusing  to  pay  them,  was  imprisoned.  A  cod»- 
motion  being  excited,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

9.  About  this  time,  a  great  number  of  Puritans,  weary  of  the 
restraint  they  experienceid  in  England,  under  the  domineerii^ 
spirit  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  embarked  for  Amen- 
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cHj  wl»re  they  spread  the  liberty  of  whidi  tbey  were  deprived 
at  home.  But  at  length  the  enemies  of  that  sect  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  forbid  these  emigrations.  This  providentially 
proved  a  very  unhappy  afiair  for  Charles,  inasmuch  as  John 
Hampden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  prevented 
from  going. 

§  Hampden  rendered  himself  illiistriocis,  by  his  talents  and  Tirtue, 
and  particularly  by  the  firm  stand  he  made  against  the  iHegai  impo- 
sition called  ship  money.  He  refused  to  pay  a  small  sum,  that  had 
been  levied  against  him,  and  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  En- 
glishmen, by  risking  a  legal  prosecution.  All  England  was  deeply 
mterested  in  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  favourable  result  which  hie 
realized,  though  the  venal  judge  decided  the  cause  against  hinu 
The  people  began  to  see  their  danger. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  feeling  was  miming  strongly,  in  favour 
of  Puritanism,  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship,  Laud,  with  a  most 
intemperate  and  insulting  zeal,  was  engaged  in  loading  the  church 
with  new  ceremonies,  lliinffs  might  have  gone  on  in  this  train  for 
some  time;  but  attempting  likewise  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  Endand  among  the  Scots,  the  most  violent  coftimotions 
were  produced.  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Ck)venant,  containing 
an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innovations,  was  subscribed  in 
Scotland,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions.  To  maintain  this  proceeding, 
the  Scotch  reformers  took  up  arms,  and  soon  marched  into  the 
heart  of  England. 

At  the  same  time,  a  catholic  rebdlion  arose  in  Ireland,  which  ihe 
people  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  royalists;  and  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  king,  the  parliament,  which  had  been  necessarily  convoked, 
proceeded  to  such  extremities  In  its  acts,  that  they  were  considerea 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  &e  king  and  his  party. 

10.  Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  the  sword  was 
now  to  decide  the  contest  The  two  houses  of  parliament 
took  into  their  hands  the  force  constituted  by  the  militia  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  erected  his  stand' 
ard  at  Nottingham,  1642.  Several  battles  were  fought,  du- 
ring three  or  four  consecutive  years,  with  various  success; 
but  at  length  the  royalists  were  overcome,  and  the  king 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  cause  of 
Charles  was  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, all  the  friends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy  ;  that  of  the  parliament,  by  the  city 
of  L(mdoD,  and  most  (k  the  great  towns,  and  all  the  dissen- 
ters from  the  establishment  Cavaliers  was  the  term  applied 
to  the  supporters  of  the  king — ^Round  Heads  to  those  of  the 
parliameut 
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§Th6pariiament,inorderto  carry  on  hoiCilitieB  with  the  grader 
protpect  of  success,  had  entered  into  a  strict  confederacy  with  the 
Scote,  who  were  already  in  a  menacing  attitude.  The  new  bond 
which  they  formed,  was  more  iq>ecific  in  its  objects  than  the  former, 
and  more  determined  in  its  spirit  It  was  called  the  "Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  and  it  brought  an  accession  of  20,000  men 
to  the  forces  of  the  parliament 

Oliver  CromweU,  an  officer  under  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parlia- 
ment,  in  reality,  directed  all  the  measures  of  the  army.  This  extn- 
ordinary  man,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  destined  to  perform  an 
extraordinary  part  in  the  transactions  of  this  period.  The  two  first 
battles,  viz.  those  of  Edgehill  and  Newbury,  were  favourable  to  the 
royalists ;  but  those  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  terminated  in 
their  overthrow.  Never  were  the  morals  and  religion  of  an  armv 
more  carefully  watched,  than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
Previously  to  each  battle^  it  was  customary  with  them,  individuaUy, 
to  spend  some  time  in  prayer. 

When  the  king  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  aA 
ter  having  been  delivered  up  by  the  Scots,  among  whom  he  had 
souffht  protection,  he  was  conveyed  first  to  Hurst  castle,  and  then 
to  Windsor,  and  at  last  to  London.  The  parliament  at  this  time, 
Influenced  by  Cromwell,  having  declared  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy 
war  against  his  parliament,  a  court,  consisting  of  133  men,  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  him  as  a  t3rrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  Charles  de- 
clined the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  refused,  to  plead.  He  was 
nevertheless  condemned  to  suffer  death,  and  was  beheaded  the  third 
day  afterwards^  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  which  was  the  30th  of  JanuaiT, 
1649,  Charles  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  calling  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, bade  him  employ  more  than  usud  care  in  adjusting  his  dress. 
As  he  was  preparing  for  the  block,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  some 
exhortations  addressed  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  London,  "I  go  from 
a  corruptible  to  an  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place."  He  submitted  to  the  stroke  with  entire  resign*- 
tlon. 

Charles  had  many  virtues,  and,  m  private  life,  was  estimable  vad 
engaging,  beyond  most  princes.  As  a  sovereign,  he  had  unfortu 
nately  imbibed,  in  his  education,  the  arbitrary  principles  which  dis- 
tinguished his  ancestors ;  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  Uvmg  in  ^ 
a^e  and  country,  in  which  a  king  could  not  be  a  tyrant  with  imp 
nity.  He  deceived  the  parliament  too  often  for  them  to  trust  him, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  much  inferior  to 
him  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  whde  he  paid  an  unwise  deference 
to  the  advice  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  bigoted  pq>ist.  Granfer 
says,  <<  He  would  have  made  a  much  better  figure  m  private  1%» 
than  he  did  upon  a  throne." 

We  may  lament  the  fete  of  Charles,  as  severe,  and  perhaps  unne- 
cessarjr  j  and  must  condemn  several  of  the  acts  of  the  republicans 
as  passionate  and  oppressive ;  yet  Providence  seems  to  have  overrokid 
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the  evcijtsof  the  Umea,  for  the  advancement  of  dril  liberty,  and  for 
the  j^nerai  food  of  mankind.  Had  Charles  lived,  England  might 
have  been  still  governed  by  deapotJ^  instead  of  limited  nionarchs. 

Chariea  was  an  author,  both  in^  prose  and  verse.  The  Joon  Basi* 
like,a  work  which  appeared  soon  after  tlie  king's  death,  and  excited 
much  commiseration  for  his  fate,  has  often  been  attributed  to  him. 
The  authorship  of  that  work,  however,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
If  Charles  wrote  it,  his  talents,  in  composition,  must  have  been  much 
imperk>r  to  those  of  most  contemporary  scholars.  Hume  considers 
it  the  best  prose  composition  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  to  lie  found  m  the  English  language :  and  D'Israeli  remarks,  that 
the  political  reflections  it  contains,  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
Tacitus. 

In  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  ^*  Majesty  in  Misery,"  the  following  stan* 
zas  will  show  his  manner  in  poetry. 

"  With  my  own  power  mjr  majesty  they  wound,. 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king  nimaeif 'a  uncrowned  t 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

Felons  attain  more  privilege  than  I, 
They  are  allow'd  to  answer  ere  they  di^ ; 
'Tia  death  to  me  to  aak  the  reason  why.*' 

11.  On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  monarchy  in  England  was 
dissolved,  and  the  house  of  lords  was  abolished  as  useless,  by 
the  commons.  Tli^  forms  of  all  public  business  were  chang- 
ed from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liber- 
lies  of  England.  Religion  shared  in  the  revdutions  of  the 
times. 

§  Pre8b3rterianism,  which  had  succeeded  episcopacy,  now  began  to 
yield  to  the  independent  interest.  Cromwell  so  managed,  as  to 
transfer  to  the  army,  the  power  which  the  parliament  had  not  long 
before  taken  into  their  own  hands.  Presbyterians  had  been  mostly 
excluded  from  parliament,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which  re- 
mained, termed,  in  derision,  the  Rump,  was  composed  of  Indepen- 
dents, imder  Cromwell's  influence.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  milita- 
ry power  proved  fatal  to  those  Presbyterians  who  had  employed 
it  lo  effect  their  own  purposes. 

12.  The  confiisions  which  overspread  England,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  monarchy,  could  be  settled  only  by  the  great 
influence,  both  civil  and  military,  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  age  in  which  he  Uved, 
and  for  the  part  which  he  was  destined  to  act 

§  The  situation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  gave  some  inquietude  to 
the  new  republic.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  the  head  of  16,000 
men,  had  recovered  many  places  in  the  former  coimtry,  from  the 
parliament ;  while  in  Scotland,  Charles  II.,  had  been  proclaimed 
king  on  the  condition  of  his  strict  observance  of  the  covenant.  Crom- 
well, with  his  usual  cunning,  procured  for  himself  the  appointiBAni 
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of  commander-in-chief  in  Irdand.  He  accordin^y  paaseci  OTer  to 
that  coimtry,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  the  successes  and  authority  of 
Ormond.  He  next  marched  into  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  I&OOO 
men,  and  defeated  the  royalist  covenanters,  in  the  battle  of  Dunnar. 
Upon  the  retreat  of  their  ariny  into  England,  Cromwell  pursued  it 
thither,  and  overtaking  it  at  Worcester,  the  whole  was  annihilated  by 
him  in  one  desperate  battle.    The  king  was  obliged  to  flee. 

It  was  with  great  diflSculty,  and  after  ma^y  adventures,  tliat  the 
latter  effected  his  escape.  He  first  retired  to  Bbscobel,  a  lone  house 
on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  for- 
mer, who,  in  conjunction  with  his  four  brothers,  served  him  with 
unshaken  fidelity.  They  clothed  him  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  and 
employed  him,  like  themselves,  in  cutting  faggots,  and  he  partook 
of  their  homely  fare.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  enemies  were  m 
search  of  him,  he  ascended  an  oak,  where  he  was  effectually  con- 
cealed a  whole  day,  among  the  leaves.  In  this  situation,  he  saw  sev©. 
ral  of  his  pursuers  pass  by,  whom  he  overheard  expressing  their 
wish  to  be  able  to  find  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  known,  and 
venerated,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  He  succeeded,  eventu- 
ally, in  reaching  France. 

The  republic,  at  this  era,  acted  with  uncommon  vigour.  Admirai 
Blake,  and  other  naval  officers,  now  carried  the  terror  of  the  English 
name,  by  sea,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Under  his  command,  a 
war  with  Holland  was  ably  maintained  agamst  the  celebrated  Dutch 
commanders.  Van  Tro/np  and  De  Ruyter  ;  but  the  advantage  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  took  1600  of  the  Dutch  ^ips 
The  famous  Navigation  act,  which  the  parliament  passed  at  this  time 
liad  a  most  favourable  effect  on  the  commerce  and  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  attempt  bemg  made  to  reduce  the  land  army,  at  this  tune, 
Cromwell  remonstrated  against  it,  and  demanded  a  new  parllamenL 
But  this  meeting  with  no  regard,  he  entered,  in  great  rage,  into  the 
house,  attended  by  300  soldiers,  and,  loading  the  parliament  with 
reproaches, bade  them  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honester  men.  TTic 
republic  of  England,  which  had  subsisted  four  years  and  three 
months,  was  thus,  in  a  moment,  annihilated,  April  20th,  1653. 

Cromwf^lL  however,  thouffh  he  had  seized  the  reins,  could  not 
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13.  The  supreme  power  of  the  natkni,  now  pasamg  into 
die  hands  of  Cromwell  and  his  Council  of  officers,  he  was 
declared,  by  the  latter,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Highness,  1664  In  this  capaci- 
ty, he  exercised  greater  power,  than  had  ever  been  annexed 
to  the  regal  dignity.  He  gave  the  command  ot  all  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  Geneml  Monk,  and  sent  his  own  son,  HenTy^ 
to  govern  Ireland.  Administering  the  government  with  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  granting  religious  toleration,  the  repub- 
lic greatly  flourished.  Its  rights  were  respected  abroad. 
Success  attended  the  usurper,  both  in  negociation  and  battle. 
In  an  engagement  which  was  fought  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders,  the  latter  were  defeated ;  and  Dunkirk  being  soon 
after  surrendered,  was  by  agreement,  delivered  to  Cromwell. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  correctness  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  never  popular,  either  with  the  royalists  or  repub- 
licans. He  had  subverted  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
his  professions  passed  for  nothing.  He  had  reached  a  fearful 
elevation,  and  was  consequently  kept  in  perpetual  inquietude. 
Neither  society  nor  solitude  could  soothe  his  agitated  mind. 
Fearing  assassination,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  his 
guards,  and  changed  the  place  of  his  sleeping,  every  few 
nights.  Seized  at  length,  with  a  slow  fever,  he  died,  A.  C. 
1658,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

§  In  regard  to  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna,  has  been  applied  to  him.  "He  attempted  those  things 
which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured  on  ;  and  achieved  those  m 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  succeeded." 
This,  however,  is  the  judgment  rather  of  an  enemy  than  friend. 
Respecting  his  capacity,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  mankind 
have  viewed  his  moral  qualities  in  very  different  lights.  He  has  in 
this  respect  bwn  oftener  condemned  than  approved.  Indeed,  he 
is  no  favourite  of  history,  as  no  man  of  equal  merit  or  fewer  faults, 
has  been  so  often  held  up  to  suspicion,  derision,  or  hatred.  There 
are,  however,  those  who,  whUe  they  promptly  condemn  his  dissimu- 
lation and  ambition,  can  see  much  to  admire  in  the  strict  morality 
and  devotions  of  a  man,  who,  in  private  Hfe,  apparently  reverenceo 
the  institutions  of  religion. 
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and  his  virtued  secured  to  him,  rare  trqciymexki  to  extr^oM 
old  age. 

15.  Afier  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Charles 
II.  wa0  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  1660.  The 
short  interval  that  occurred,  was  a  season  of  anarchy. 

{  The  restoration  was  effected  by  the  wishes  of  the  peoplis,  whe 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  neither  peace  nor  protection  could  be 
obtained,  unless  the  ancient  order  of  things  should  be  re-estaolisbed 
Monk,  a  man  of  military  abilities,  had  the  sagacity  to  observe  tfal* 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  and  after  temporiziDg  in 
various  shapes,  rendered  himself  master  of  the  parliament,  through 
which  Charles  was  duly  acknowledged. 

16.  Charles,  who  was  thurty  years  of  age  when  he  began 
his  reign,  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  subjects,  by 
means  of  his  personal  appearance  and  accomplishments,  apd 
of  the  superior  character  of  his  intellect  He  was  easy  in 
manners,  unaffectedly  poUte,  gay  in  his  temper,  lively,  witty, 
and  a  great  observer  of  men  and  tilings.  It  must  be  added, 
also,  that  he  was  base  and  unprincipled,  and  became  at  length 
immersed  in  pleasure  and  indolence.  He  was  personally  a 
favourite  with  his  subjects,  and  continued  so  to  be ;  although 
the  government  became  unpopular,  after  the  king  was  so 
immersed  in  private  gratification,  as  to  neglect  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  realm.  Still,  in  this  case,  he  escaped  the  re- 
proaches which  he  merited,  and  most  of  the  odium  of  ex- 
travagance and  unsuccessftil  public  measures,  fell  on  his  ad- 
visers. The  whole  royal  party  were  so  elated  at  the  return 
of  their  sovereign,  that  they  were  dissolved  in  thoughtless 
jollity,  and  many  of  the  republicans,  especially  the  younger 
part  and  the  women,  were  glad  to  be  released  from  the 
gloomy  austerity  of  the  commonwealth.  During  thw  reign, 
dissipation  and  infidelity  became  greatly  prevalent 

Charles  was  distinguished, by  the  same  arbitrary  notions 
which  had  prevailed  with  his  ancestors ;  and  though  there 
were  many  struggles  like  those  in  the  preceding  reigns,  a 
surprising  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feeling  of  the  peo-  i 
pie  in  general,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  escaped  the  6^  | 
of  his  father.  The  slavish  doctrines  of  passive  obedieoce 
and  non-resistance,  now  came  into  repute,  opposed  indeed  by 
the  enemies  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  origui  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory-r-the  former  opjWfr 
ing  the  crown,  the  latter  advocating  it.    This  is  a  distinction 
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of  parties  stffl  existing.    Tbe  Whigs  have  always  fitvoured 
the  rights  of  the  peopk,  the  Tories,  those  of  the  monarch. 

In  consequence  of  high  churchi  or  tory  principles,  an  act 
of  uniformity  in  religion  was  passed,  by  which  two  thousand 
Presbyterian  ministers,  were  deprived  of  their  Uvings. 

J'  We  may  enumerate  amoDg  the  otli^  erents  of  this  reign,  the 
owing— an  act  of  indemnity,  by  which  ten  only,  out  of  twenty 
eight  who  were  tried  and  condemned  for  the  murder  of  the  king, 
were  devoted  to  death— the  sale  of  Dunkirk  for  £400,000,  requiral 
by  the  prodigality  of  Charles,  and  which  he  soon  squandered  upon 
his  pleasures — the  war  with  the  Dutch,  which,  after  an  immense  ex- 
penditure, was  attended  with  no  material  benefit — and  finally,  the 
measures  excited  by  the  infiuence  of  the  duke  of  York,  (afterwards 
James  II.)  consisting  of  numerous  attacks  upon  the  lives,  libertiesi 
and  properties  of  the  people,  mingled  with  party  intrigues,  plots,  ana 
conspiracies. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  expired,  the  Whigs  became  predomi- 
nant in  parliament,  and  raging  furiously  against  the  Catholics,  in- 
sisted on  the  kinff's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York.  This  affair  induced  the  king  to  dissolve  two 
parliaments  in  succession.  The  consequence  was,  that  England  was 
thrown  into  a  flame.  But  the  king  took  measures  to  crush  or  in- 
timidate the  opponents  of  the  court  Lord  Russei,  who  had  been 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  several  other  distinguished  protestants,  were  triS,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  The  ground  of  proceeding  against  them, 
was  a  pretended  conspiracy  in  favour  of  reform,  ^led  the  Rye- 
House  Plot  A  pretended  Popish  Plot  had,  previously  to  this,  been 
disclosed  by  the  unprincipled  Titus  Gates,  by  means  of  which  Lord 
Stafford  and  some  other  Catholics  were  condenmed  and  executed. 

17.  It  was  thought  that  Charies,  having  been  guilty  of 
arbitrary  conduct,  intended  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  illness,  and  afler  languishing  a  few  days,  expired,  1685, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fiftli  of  his 
reign. 

§  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  character  of 
Charles,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  a  genius,  he  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  a  pensioner  of  France,  from  whose  king  he  received 
£200.000  a  year,  for  the  concealed  purposes  of  establishing  popery 
and  despotic  power,  than  the  arbiter  of  Europe.    Rochester's  epi- 

grammatic  jest,  that  Charles  '^  nev^  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never 
id  a  wise  one,''  forms  a  tolerable  motto  for  liis  "  picture  in  little." 
Charles^  it  is  said,  had  a  constant  maxim^  which  was,  never  to 
faH  out  with  any,  let  the  provocation  be  ever  so  ffreat ;  by  which  he 
otMerved,  he  hadfound  grei^  benefit  all  his  lifie,  and  the  reason  he 
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ffave  for  it  was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  soon  it  might  be  neoeasary 
for  him  to  have  them  again  for  his  best  friends,  it  has  likewise 
been  said  of  Uiis  king,  that  had  he  loved  business  as  well  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  he  would  nave  been  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe. 

Dryden  did  not  scruple  to  laud  this  prince,  in  a  fulsome  manner 
as  in  the  lines^ 

**Tral7  good  and  truly  mat : 
For  gloriouB  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  no  aet" 

18.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  York  was  im 
mediately  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  James  II.,  1685. 
The  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  little  more  than  the 
weak  and  irresolute  eflforts  of  a  bigotted  and  tyrannical  prince, 
to  introduce  popery ;  an  attempt  so  absurd,  that  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  leeist  encouragement  from  the  pope  himselil 

§  The  capacity  of  James  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  subyersion 
of  those  deep  and  soUd  foundations,  which  supported  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  his  people.  TTie  share  which  he  had  in  his  father^ 
sufferings  had  not  sufficiently  taught  him,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
ro3ral  prerogative,  was  too  strong  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  to  be 
easily  allayed.  He  was  so  violent  and  precipitate  in  his  conduct,  that 
he  never  failed  to  counteract  his  own  purposes ;  and  he  established  the 
protestant  religion,  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever^y  his  wild  attempts 
to  introduce  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though  he  ascended 
the  throne  with  many  advantages,  he  could  never  sit  easy  in  it;  and 
having  taught  even  the  advocates  of  non-resistance,  to  resist,  he  wa^ 
forced  to  relinquish  a  crown,  which  he  was  absolutely  unfit  to  wear. 

19.  One  of  the  principal  events  of  liis  reign,  was  tlie  re 
beilion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles 
II.,  who  undertook  to  seize  the  crown.  He  was  defeated  at 
Bridgewater,  by. the  king's  forces,  taken  prisoner,  and  be- 
headed. Had  this  victory  been  managed  with  prudence  by 
James,  it  would  have  tended  much  to  increase  his  authority ; 
but  the  cruelty  with  which  the  revolt  was  punished,  and  the 
rash  confidence  with  which  this  success  inspired  the  king, 
led  to  his  ruin.  That  most  profligate  of  all  the  judges  that 
ever  sat  on  the  EngUsh  bench,  Jeffries,  aided  the  king  in 
the  work  of  murder,  to  an  extent  that  has  called  down  on 
him  the  execrations  of  mankind.  He  was  wont  to  boost  of 
the  numbers  whom  he  had  adiiiHoMi  tn  th^  <rallnTira 
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ed  for  England,  with  an  anny,  and  detennined,  agreeably  to 
request,  to  assume  the  goyemment 

§  Upon  the  arriyal  of  the  prince,  he  was  jomed.  not  only  by  the 
wMgs,  but  by  many  whom  the  king  had  considerea  his  best  friends. 
Even  his  daughter  Anne,  inspired  with  protestant  zetd,  deserted 
him,  and,  with  her  husband,  prmce  George  of  Denmark,  joined  the 
invader. 

Upon  thb,  James,  reasonably  filled  with  distrust  of  his 
people,  fled  to  France,  where  the  palace  of  St  Germain  was 
assigned  him;  but  as  one  remarks,  ^^tbe  convent  of  La 
Trappe  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  retreat"  In 
France,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A  convention-parliament  declared  the  king's  flight  an  ab- 
dication, and  settled  the  crown  upon  WiUiam  and  Maiy. 

§  The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  this  character  of  the  two  royal 
brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  that "  the  elder  could  see  Uiings  if  he 
would,  and  the  younger  would  see  things  if  he  could." 

On  the  access  of  James,  an  address  of  the  quakers  to  him,  is  high- 
ly characteristic  of  that  shrewd  sect.  "  We  come  to  condole  the 
death  of  our  friend  Charles ;  and  we  are  glad  that  thou  art  come  to 
be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  thou  aft  a  dissenter  from  the  church  of 
England,  and  so  are  we.  We  beg  that  thou  woildst  grant  the  same 
liberty  that  thou  takest  thyself,  and  so  we  wish  thee  well.  Fare- 
weU." 

20.  William  and  Mary  now  ascended  the  throne.  This 
event  constitutes  what  the  British  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
the  glorious  revolution  of  1688.  In  the  settlement  which 
was  then  made  of  the  crown,  the  sole  administration  remain- 
ed in  the  prince.  The  protestant  succession  was  secured ; 
religious  toleration  granted,  and  presbyterianism  re-establish- 
ed in  Scotland.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  also  made,  in 
which  the  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
people,  were  finally  determined,  ^e  powers  of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  ex- 
actly defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  EngUsh  go* 
▼ermnent. 
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dt|>ri?ed  of  their  rtadoHL    Hciioe»  fSbey  were  gtyled  "non-Jiiran 
high-churchmen,  and  Jacobites." 

2  L.  William  'OxperieDced  a  degree  of  trouble  firom  Irekpd, 
OB  that  CGumry  stiU  adhered  to  James.  The  latter,  being 
assisted  by  Louis  XIV,,  landed  with  some  French  forces  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  large  army  of  Irishmen. 
William,  however,  defeated  them,  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Boyne,  and  the  country  submitted  to  the  new  king. 

During  most  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  nation  was 
involved  in. many  active  wars.  Their  principal  cause  was 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  These  wars  were  carried  on 
with  vigour  and  success,  though  without  any  distinguished 
actions,  unless  it  be  the  sea-fight  of  La  Hogue.  The  peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  terminated  hostilities,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  power  of  Prance  was  weakened.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  William  acted  in  his  foreign  wars,  was,  the 
balance  of  power,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate. 

§  Louis,  who  used  James  to  promote  his  own  interest,  was  deter- 
mined,  if  possible,  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  With  this  object 
he  famished  him  wtth  a  powerful  fleets  and  the  exiled  prince  re- 
paired to  La  Hogue/whence  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  Englani 
The  English  admiiad,  Rnssel,  ptit  to  sea  with  all  possible  expeditioo, 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron,  he  sailed  for  the  coa^« 
Prance,  with  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire-shipj. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1092,  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  La  Hogue;  and, 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  ten  hours,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  Frencby  who  had  flfty-three  ships  of  the  line,  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  fleet,  and  could  not  be  made  to  hazard  another 
battle  by  sea.  James  returned  in  despair  to  St.  Germains,  where  he 
died,  in  1701,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having,  some  liiAe 
before  his  death,  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur,  and 
subjected  himself  to  uncommon  penance  and  mortmcation.  H» 
body,  brains,  and  heart,  like  those  of  Richard  L,  Were  deposited  in 
different  cemeteries. 

22.  After  the  death  or  Ji^nes,  notwithstanding  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  bad  been  settled  in  the  bouse  cf  Hanover, 
his  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  St  Grermaio^ 
and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  This  act  to 
exasperated  the  British  nation,  that  both  houses  of  parhameoi 
assured  his  majesty,  that  they  would  assist  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  tjieir  power,  against  all  his  enemies,  and  the  wtwta 
kingdom  joined  in  a  cry  for  war  with  France.  While  W3- 
liam  was  making  prepEurations  for  the  ap[Nroaching  couAm:^ 
ha  was  suddenly  removed  bv  deatb>  in  the  fifty-second  J^ 
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of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  hifl  reign.  His  excellent  consort^ 
and  partner  in  the  throne,  died  seven  years  before  him,  of  the 
small  pox. 

{  In  pcmon,  William  was  small  and  slender.  His  complexion  was 
brown,  his  nose  Roman,  and  his  eye  piercing.  His  genius  was  pene- 
trating, and  his  judgment  sound ;  but  in  his  manners  he  was  distant, 
and  better  qualified  to  gain  respect  than  love. 

During  this  reign,  Uie  system  of  borrowing  money  on  remote 
/unds  commenced,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  national 
debt  A  standing  army,  too,  was  first  sanctioned  by  parliament,  in 
the  time  of  this  prince,  a  measure  only  to  be  defended  by  Uie  rela- 
tive situation  of  Europe. 

23.  The  crown  now,  (1702,)  devolved  on  Anne,  the 
second  daughter  of  James  II.,  who  was  married  to  George, 
prince  of  Denmark.  Her  reign  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
m  British  history.  The  arms  of  England  were  every  where 
triumphant,  nor  were  the  achievements  of  its  scholars  less 
conspicuous.  The  great  names  of  Newton,  Locke,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  others,  have  imfnortalized  the  times  of  the  "  Good 
dueen  Anne,"  as  she  has  been  familiarly  called.  Though 
not  endowed  with  superior  talents,  she  was  respected  for  her 
virtues.  The  military  and  literary  distinction  of  her  reign, 
could  not,  in  any  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  her  personal 
conduct  or  councils. 

The  principal  events  of  her  reign  were,  her  war  against 
Prance,  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  who  gained  the  splendid  victories  of  Blen- 
heim, Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  the  constitution- 
al union  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  1706,  and  the 
confusions  occasioned  by  the  high  party  spirit  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  queen's  reign. 

§  The  war  against  France,  continued  from  the  commencement  to 
the  last  year  but  one  of  her  reign.  Germany  and  Holland  were  in 
i^Hance  with  England.  The  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  empire, 
who  was  associated  with  Marlborough,  was  prince  Eugene.  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  French  lost  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  duke,  during  the  engagement,  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the 
fire,  but  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  conflict,  did  he  receive  a 
wound.  This  victory  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  ruin.  In  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  lost  their  lives,  and 
seven  thousand  were  captured;  And  this  success  was  soon  followed 
Dy  the  general  conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  a  most 
successful  war  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  Louis  was  humbled  to  a  de- 
giee,  thai  obliged  him  to  Remand  peace,  wliich  though  at  first  refu- 
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sM,  took  t>1ade  in  171^  whcm  the  ehttige  in  Anne's  ihinistfy^  ^sVe  i 
laciiitv  to  negociftlions  for  thai  ot^ect   * 

In  tne  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  ai  Utrecht,  Spain  yielded 
to  England  all  right  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  while 
J'rance  resigned  her  pretensions  to  Hudeon's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  ft. 
Christopher's,  and  Newfoundland. 

Of  Marlborough,  it  may  be  said,  that  be  never  laid  siege  to  a  town 
which  he  did  not  taVCj  or  fbught  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His 
understanding  was  as  injurious  to  France  as  his  arms.  At  St.  Jama', 
he  was  a  perfect  courtier,  the  head  of  a  party  in  parliament,  and  in 
foreign  countries,  one  of  the  ablest  negociators  that  wiy  age  ha«  pro- 
duct. 

In  the  constitutional  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  ^iptt- 
lated,  that  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britian,  should  be  represent 
ed  by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  that  Scotland  should  be  reprp 
sented  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  and  that  all  peen 
of  Scotland  should  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  naxt  afte 
English  peers,  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees. 

The  confusions  occasioned  by  high  party  spirit,  were  aggravated 
after  the  occurrence  of  peace.  The  strife  between  the  'V^  iiiffs  vjA 
Tories,  was  never  higher  than  at  this  tijaie.  Afler  the  peace,  llie  mi* 
nisiers,  as  leaders  of  tlie  nation,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of 
common  danger,  gave  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  was  sacrificed,  in  consequence  oj 
these  dissentions ;  though  every  honour  had  been  accorded  to  hiro,  m 
the  most  munificent  ^nefactions  bestowed  ujjon  him,  (iC500,0(W 
having  been  voted  at  one  timcj  to  build  the  castle  of  Blenheim,)  when 
his  enemies  came  into  the  mmistry,  the  queen  was  induced  to  dis- 
miss him  from  all  his  employments.  The  tories  had  now  supplant- 
ed the  whigs  in  her  favour,  an  event  brought  about  by  the  pnacbmg 
of  Dr.  Sachererell,  who  inculcated  the  tory  principles  of  paasire 
obedience,  and  who,  on  accoimt  of  his  trial,  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, excited  a  sympathy  which  he  did  not  deserve. 

24.  Anne  died  in  her  fiftieth  year,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twelve  years,  in  1714.  She  became  a  victim  to  an  apopico 
tic  disorder,  which  was  brought  on,  or  hastened;  by  fatigue, 
and  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  in  attending  a  prolonged  ca* 
binet  council,  in  whkh,  her  ministers  fell  into  violent  alien* 
tioris  with  one  another. 

§  Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  <najestic,  and  well  proportionedj 
her  face  was  round,  her  features  regular,  her  cunplexion  ruddy,  ai» 
ner  hair  a  dark  brown. 

GERMANY. 

25.  Soon  after  the  commencenuM  of  this  penod  W^ 
Matthias  was  at  the  head  of  t)ie  Gennan  eoDpire.   B^ 
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ttltempte^  to  teconcHe  the  protestdnts  to  the  catholics,  but 
\vithout  succegs.  The  revolt  of  the  bohemkhs  brought  on  a 
civil  war,  wliich  lasted  thirty  years,  In  the  course  Of  which, 
Ferdinand,  cousm  to  the  emperol*,  vtaA  invested  with  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia;  and  Hungary,  also,  wt«  soon  afterwards 
conceded*  MatthiaS)  overwheimed  with  grief,  died  before  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  wdr. 

§  An  excellent  rule  of  conduct  for  a  prince,  which  the  emperor  de- 
livered to  his  successor,  was  the  following :  "  If  you  wish  your  sub- 
jects to  be  happy  und^r  your  governibent,  do  not  Vet  them  fed  the 
Rill  force  of  your  authority." 

26.  Ferdinand  U.  became  emperor  in  1619.  During  his 
reign,  the  ambition  of  Austria  appeared,  in  her  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  protestant  religion,  to  abridge  the  liberties  of 
the  empire,  and  to  render  the  imperial  diadem  hereditary  in 
her  own  house.  But  tliese  attempts,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  first  two  objects,  were  frustrated  by  the  agency  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adoiphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Evangelical  I5nion,  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany,  till 
deatli  stopped  his  career,  in  1632.  Austria,  however,  has 
usually  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  has  long  had  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  empire* 

§  Ferdinand  has  been  styled  by  the  papists,  the  Apostolical  Empe- 
ror, on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  protestanis.  He  was  an  unfeel- 
ing bigot,  and  scourge  of  tlie  empire. 

27.  Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  tlie  preceding,  was  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,  (so  is  the  bead  of  the  Germanic  body  often 
called,)  in  1637.  The  protestanls  in  the  empire,  found  the 
most  active  support  dining  the  former  part  of  this  reign,  both 
fiom  the  Swedes  and  the  French;  and  the  emperor  being 
foiced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  these  pow- 
eit?  dictated  its  terms.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  all  disputes 
were  settled  between  the  contending  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  the  contending  religions. 

§  The  Swedes  were  indemnified  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and 
acquired  Pomerania,  Stettin,  Wismw,  &c.,  and  tiieir  sovereign,  the 
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ed  emperor  in  1667.  His  was  a  long  reign,  of  nearly  fiftj 
years.  Joseph  I.  succeeded  him,  1705,  and  reigned  till  1711 
Both  of  these  emperors  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  which  commenc^  in  1700,  on  account  of  the 
claim  advanced  by  Leopold,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
house  of  Bourbon  was  bia  competitor.  The  war  was  car- 
ried on  by  Austria,  (England  and  Holland  bein^  her  allies,) 
with  success.  Josepli^  after  having  conquered  Names  and  Sar- 
dinia, forced  the  pope  to  acknowledge  the  Archduke  Charles, 
as  king  of  Spain.  But,  at  length,  the  Austrian  claimaol 
being  elected  emperor,  the  Spanish  crown  was  relinquished 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  peace  of  1713.  In  1683, 
Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  immense  army  of  the  Turks, 
but  the  place  was  relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland 
Charles  YI.  was  elected  in  1711.  His  reign  extends  many 
years  into  the  next  period,  but  befcHre  the  conclusion  of  tfa^ 
pesent,  occurred  his  memorable  war  with  the  sultan  Achmei 
In.,  in  which  he  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Turks, 
by  his  genial,  the  renowned  prince  Eugene. 

SPAIN. 

29.  The  successor  of  Philip  IT.,  on  the  throne  of  Spaki, 
was  his  son,  Philip  III.,  1598.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  reign,  Spain  declined  in  power,  and  notwithstanding  her 
great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national  finances  were' exceeding 
ly  embarrassed.  He  had  lost  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
whose  independence  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  1609.  A 
most  ill  judged  measure  of  his  reign,  was  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  Moors,  from  his  kingdom,  who  were  its  most  indusCri* 
ous  inhabitants.  This,  added  to  the  depopulation  occasioned 
by  her  American  colonies,  rendered  Spain  a  mass  of  weak 
ness. 
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FVetich  ioraded  Artois ;  Catalonia  revolted  to  France  ;  and 
Portugal,  shaking  off  the  yoke,  recovered  its  independence. 

31.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  was  effected  with  unwont- 
ed ease  and  celeritj.  It  took  place,  1640,  and  Portugal,  af- 
ter having  been  an  appendage  of  the  kingdom  Of  Spain  for 
sixty  years,  asserted  the  rights  of  self  government  The 
people,  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  Olivarez,  were 
prepared  for  a  change.  The  duke  of  Braganssa,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kiii^  of  Portugal,  having  command  of  the 
army  at  this  time,  and  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  hhs 
dutchess,  caused  himself  to  be  pruclamied  king,  at  Lisbon. 
The  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and  overcome,  and  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  government,  were  put  to  death  by 
the  populace.  The  whole  was  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  all  the 
considerable  towns,  and  soon  after,  by  all  the  foteign  settle- 
ments.    The  duke  of  Braganza  took  the  title  of  John  lY. 

{  The  events  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  previous- 
ly to  the  above  rerolmion,  are  summarily  as  follows: 

Portugal  was  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and  was  sttccesahrdy  subject 
to  the  Suevi,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  of  Burgundy 
grandson  to  Robert  I.,  of  France,  rendered  assistance  to  Alphonso, 
in  his  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  havlnff  distinguished  fa$n»elf  by 
geat  bravery,  Alphonso  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter 
Theresa,  in  marriage,  and  also  created  him  count  of  that  part  of 
Portug^  where  Oporto  was  situated,  from  which  place,  formerly 
called  Portus  Calle,  the  whole  country  took  Kb  nama  By  the  vahnir 
of  Henry,  the  country  regained  its  liberty,  and  be  governed  it  with 
the  title  of  count 

His  son,  Alphonso  Henriquez,  havinff  obtained  a  ded^ve  Victory 
over  five  IVfoorish  kings,  was  proclaimea  king,  by  the  soldiers.  Seve- 
ral  princes  succeeded  him,  whose  reigns  deserve  no  particular  notice. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I.,  in  ISm,  the  states  gave  th^  crown  to 
his  natural  brother,  John  L,  sumamed  die  Bastardy  who  was  equally 
politic  and  enterprising,  and  in  whose  reign,  the  Porti^^iieBe  first 
projected  discoveries  In  the  western  ocean. 

In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson,  John  H.,  who  was  a  prince  of 
profound  sagacity  and  extensive  views,  the  Portuguese  made  con- 
quests in  the  mterior  of  AiHca,  and  dkcovered^  Under  Dia2,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  That  cape  was  doubled  in  1497,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Vasco  de  Oama,  who  thence  sailed  for  the  East  IndiM. 

Emanuel,  cousin  of  Joh^^  ascending  the  Portuguese  throng  in 
i4d5,  adopted  the  plan 'of  his  predecessors,  ftid  sent  out  a  fleet.  It 
WM  with  this  fleet,  that  Gama doubled  the  cape  as  above  mentioned; 
others  o£  the  king's  vessels  discoveted  BrtaaiU  in  1501.. 
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These  princes  had  the  merit  c^  exciting  that  spuit  of  discovcrf 
which  led  to  many  subseq^uent  improvements  of  navigation  ani 
commerce.  Their  discovenes  on  the  coast  of  Aihcajled  to  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus,  and  the  discovery  of  AmeHca.  'niey  also  estab- 
lished valuable  colonies  in  Africa  and  America,  and  an  extensive 
empire  in  India.  The  reign  of  Emanuel,  was  the  most  glorious  Jd 
the  annals  of  Portugal.  He  was  a  great  and  wise  prince,  and  ban- 
ished poverty  and  distress  from  his  dominions. 

John  ni.,  the  son  of  Emanuel,  admitted  the  new  founded  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  since  been  a  powerful  engine  of  despotism 
and  superstition.  He  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Portugal. 

Sebastian,  his  grandson,  fanatically  led  an  army  against  the  Moora^ 
in  Africa,  where  he  and  most  of  his  army  perished  in  battle.  Sebas 
tian,  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his-  uncle,  cardinal  Henry, 
in  1578,  who,  also  dying  without  children,  Philip  ll.,king  of  Spain, 
obtained  the  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother,  1580.  After  sixty  years 
of  subjection  to  Spam,  the  Portuguese,  as  already  related,  threw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  became  independent,  under  the  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  the  leeal  heir  of  the  throne. 

32.  Cbanes  IL,  succeeded  bis  father,  Philip  IY.y  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1665.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  schemes 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  he  left  his  dominions^  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France. 

§  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  debilitated,  both  in  body  and 
in  mind,  by  certain  drugs  which  his  mother  administered  to  him  in 
'his  chocolate.  To  so  unnatural  an  act,  ^e  was  led,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  of  her  assistance  as  regent  Certain  it  ul 
that  active  before,  he  lost,  m  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  his  wonted 
spirito ;  and  his  future  imbeciUty,  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the 
intereste  of  his  kingdom. 

33.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  the 
first  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ascended  the 

*1ct«*i-kir\A  in   17nn      .    Tn   1701      n^Arlv  nil   'P.iirrkriA  iinit^  nfnkina* 
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8  naval  force.    The  latter  never  whdiy  recovered  firom  the 
effects  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  present  period  embraces  the  reigns  of  nine  sultans, 
and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  another.  They  were  generally  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  powers ;  Persia  on  the  one  side 
Venice,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  on  the  other. 

§  During  the  formerperiod,  the  ware  of  the  Turks  with  the  Vene- 
Uaiis,  had  been  extremely  frequent  and  bloody.  That  small,  but 
enterprising  and  martial  republic,  had,  during  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  restrained  the  Ottoman  power,  and  prevented  it,  most  proba- 
bly, from  overspreading  a  ^eat  part  of  Europe.  The  spurit  of  hos- 
tility continued  through  the  present  period,  and  broke  out  occasion- 
ally into  fierce  fightings.  The  Turks  were  for  a  long  time  superior 
to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  military  tactics,  on  account  of 
having  an  order  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  also  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  artillery. 

Achmet  I.,  made  war  with  Persia  and  Hungary,  but  with  little 
success.  During  h  is  reign,  in  1611,  Constantino[He  was  afflicted  with 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  which  more  than  200,000  persons  died. 

Othman  II.,  invaded  Poland,  but  was  forced  to  make  peace  aftei 
having  lost  80,000  men.  In  1^22,  he  was  strangled  by  tne  Janiaaries^ 
whom  he  intended  to  disband. 

Aniurath  IV.,  tarnished  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of  30,000  Persians, 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Mahomet  lY.  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
from  the  middle,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Under Tiim,  the  Turks  a^ain  became  formidable  to  Europe,  and  took 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  and  besieged  the  capital  of  Austria. 
The  siege  of  Candia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modem  times. 
Candia  was  the  ancient  Crete,  and  an  emporium  for  commerce. 
The  Turks  had  long  desired  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  at  length. 
in  1645.  effected  a  landing  on  it,  with  60,000  men.    After  several 
towns  nad  surrendered,  Candia,  the  capital,  was  invested.     This 
siege  continued  twenty-five  years.     For  the  last  two  years,  the 
Turks  put  forth  every  effort,  masmuch  as  the  delay  was  mortifying 
to  their  nridft.  and  disannointed  their  ambitious  hopes.    After  the 
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tipn,  and  the  Ottoman  power  prevented  from  eflectin|[  an  establiah 
ment  in  the  heart  of  ESurope — ^a  service  which  Austria  has  since  iD 
requited.  Sobieski,  whose  army,  when  Joined  by  the  Austrians,  did 
not  exceed  60,000  men,  advanced  to  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and 
iaQgl\i  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the  age.  An  army  oi 
nearly  200.000  Turks,  brave  and  well  disciplined,  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  Pole,  who  lost  only  600  men.  The  victors  secured  the 
great  Ottoman  standard,  180  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  immense 
treasures  found  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  war  continned 
after  that  defeat,  in  which  the  Turks  were  the  greatest  sofierers. 
The  imperialists,  however,  were  weary  of  it ;  but  neither  party 
could  be  speedily  brought  to  an  accommodation,  on  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  king,  who  wi^ed  to  exhaust  the  reso^^i^es 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Under  Solyman  IT.,  the  Turks  were  almost  constantly  defeated  by 
the  imperialists.  Mustapha  II.,  was  severely  beaten  in  the  fnmous 
battle  of  Zenta,  in  Hungary,  by  prince  Eugene,  in  1097;  and,  in 
1699,  concluded  a  peace  at  Carlowitz,  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
cede  Transylvania,  Kaminiek,  the  Morea,  and  Azof. 

Under  Achmet  III.,  in  1715,  the  Ottoman  court  declared  war 
against  the  Venetians,  and  recovered  the  Morea.  At  the  same  time, 
war  was  waged  against  Austria,  but  the  most  disastrous  effects  to 
the  Turks,  took  place  from  this  renewal  of  the  contention.  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  a  powerful  army,  in  the  battle  of  Peterwaiadin, 
and  took  Temeswar,  in  1716.  The  next  year,  the  strong  town  of 
Belgrade  surrendered  to  his  again  victorious  arms.  The  disadvan- 
tageous  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  followed  these  defeats.  And 
the  Ottoman,  formerly  so  terrible  in  arms,  was  obliged  to  yield  the 
palm  of  military  skill,  if  not  valour,  to  the  disciphned  legions  of 
Christendom. 

BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA- 

35.  Our  own  country,  is  intended  by  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  America.  During  the  present  period,  and  pait  of 
the  following,  the  people  inhabiting,  chiefly,  the  south-eastern 
pcRtbn  of  N(»rth  Ainerica,  were  known  by  the  above  appella* 
tion. 

These  cdonies  were  settlements  made  principally  by  the 
English,  though  some  of  them  derived  their  origin  fixwi  ad- 
ventures set  on  foot  by  other  European  nations.     They  wwc 
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eotmlry.  The  first  grant  jfirom  the  crown,  under  which  set- 
Ckments  were  actually  made  in  North  America,  was  dated 
April  10,  1606.  James  I.,  by  his  letters  patent,  granted  an 
exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  two  companies,  cdl^  the  Lon- 
don and  Pl3rmouth  companies,  by  which  they  were  author 
rized  to  possess  the  lands  in  America,  lying  between  the  thirty* 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  d^ees  of  north  latitude ;  the  southern 
part,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  London,  and  ihe  northern, 
called  North  Tirginia,  to  the  Plymouth  company.  Before 
the  present  patents,  however,  a  project  to  settle  the  couiitry 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  under  a  com- 
mission from  Elizabeth,  in  1684,  had  arrived  in  this  portion 
of  North  America,  which,  upon  his  flattering  account  of  it, 
was  called  Virginia,  in  compliment  to  the  queen's  virgin 
majesty.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  two  that  IMlowed  it, 
wholly  failed. 

Under  the  king's  patent,  the  London  company  sent  Cap« 
tarn  Christopher  Newport  to  Virginia,  December  20th,  1606, 
with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  to  commence 
a  settlement  on  the  island  Roanoke,  now  in  North  Carolina. 
By  stress  of  weather,  however,  they  were  driven  north  of 
their  place  of  destination,  and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here,  up  a  river  which  they  called  James  river,  on  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  they  commenced,  in  May,  1607,  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
United  States. 

37.  Seven  years  afterwards,  1614,  a  colony  of  Dutch  com- 
menced a  settlement  on  the  present  island  of  New-York, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  year  1609,  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  HolLand.  The  Eng- 
Bsh  government  claimed  a  prior  r^ht  to  the  country,  by  vir- 
tue of  Cabot's  discovery;  but  the  first  settlers  retaoned  pos- 
session, until  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  an  armament 
fitted  out  by  Charles  H.,  and  received  its  name  fironk  his  bh>- 
tber,  the  duke  of  York.  It  had  been  previously  called  New- 
Amsterdam.    The  Dutch  had  built  a  iart  here*  and  one  abo 
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North  Yirginia.  Sixteen  years  from  this,  Dec^nb^  2^ 
1620,  a  colony  of  puritans  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  Ma^sa^ 
chusetts,  and  began  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New- 
England.  These  colonists  were  originally  from  England, 
but  had  resided  several  years  in  Holland,  on  account  of  the 
religious  intolerance  which  prevailed  in  Uieir  native  country. 
The  cobny  of  Plymouth  was  afterwards  connected  with 
another  colony  in  New-England,  called  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  was  founded  in  1628. 

39.  In  1623,  a  number  of  persons  from  England,  arrived 
in  the  river  Piscataqua,  and  began  two  settlements ;  one  al 
the  mouth,  at  a  place  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  at  a 
olace  now  called  Dover.  These  were  the  first  settlements  in 
New-Hampshire. 

40.  The  next  settlement  in  the  order  of  time,  seems  to  be 
that  which  was  made  by  some  bodies  of  the  Dutch  and 
Danes,  about  the  year  1625,  in  New-Jersey.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  colonizaiion  of  Delaware,  in  1627,  by  the 
Swedes. 

41.  In  1637,  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, conveying  to  him  a  tract  of  countiy,  on  the  Chesapeak 
Bay,  which,  in  honoiu-  of  Henrietta  Mada^  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  he  named  Maryland.  The  next  year,  Balti- 
more appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the 
province,  who,  with  about  two  hundred  planters,  chiefly  Bo- 
man  catholics,  began  a  settlement,  in  1634,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  northern  side. 

42.  In  1633,  the  first  house  was  erected  in  CcmnecticuC 
This  was  a  trading  house  built  by  some  Plymouth  adven- 
turers, who  transported  the  materials  up  C(»mecticut  river 
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44.  The  cdony  of  New-Haven,  was  formed  in  1638,  in 
consequence  of  the  English  having  occasion  to  visit  the  ter* 
ritory,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  This  colony 
eventually  united  with  that  of  Connecticut 

45.  In  1663,  some  of  the  Virginia  settlers  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  North  Carolina,  which  was  followed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  in  1670.  The  Carolinas  were  so 
called  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  under  whose 
patronage  the  coast  had  been  discovered,  in  1563. 

46.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  small  body  of  Swedes  had  plant 
ted  themselves,  at  an  early  period.  Their  settlement  in 
creased  slowly,  until  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  in  1681, 
¥rith  a  numerous  company  of  Quakers,  whom  religious  per- 
secution drove  across  the  Atlantic.  Penn  had  acquired  a 
grant  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  debts  due  from  the  crown,  for  services  perform- 
ed by  his  &ther,  admiral  Penn. 

47.  The  last  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  was 
Georgia,  foimded  in  1732,  by  General  Oglethorpe.  This 
comes  within  our  next  succeeding  period.  At  first,  Georgia, 
and  even  the  Floridas,  were  coveredby  the  Charter,  as  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged,  which  conveyed  Carolina 
to  its  proprietors. 

48.  The  three  eldest  of  the  American  states,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived above,  are  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Massachusetts. 
These  have  hitherto  been  the  most  important  and  influential 
in  the  confederacy.  Others,  however,  from  their  numbers, 
are  beginning  to  acquire  their  just  consideration. 

49.  The  causes  of  the  settlement  of  the  American  states, 
were  various.  Some  were  made  on  mercenary  views,  the 
usual  principle  of  coIonizatioQ,  for  the  particular  benefits  of 
the  proprietors.  Thfe  was  the  case  with  Virginia.  The  im- 
mediate mrpoae  of  the  settlement  of  New-York,  was  comr 
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)l)e  £uii  godoiiig  the  po|^ular  consent  In  Ibe  olher  cokwe^ 
there  was  a  degree  of  intolerance  on  the  subject  of  religioo, 
the  fault  of  the  age ;  and  yet  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
civil  community,  the  freest  and  best  which  the  world  bail 
hitherto  seen.  In  New-England;  particularly,  they  wAei 
to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace ;  and  in  shutting  out  otben, 
whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  their  own,  they  seem 
to  have  justified  themselves  on  the  principle  of  self  drfence, 
with  a  view  to  be  delivered,  ever  afterwards,  from  evils  simi- 
lar to  those  from  which  they  had  recently  escaped.  As,  how 
ever,  it  must  be  impossiUe  to  prevent  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  civil  community  would  be  wise 
in  providing  for  such  a  state  of  things,  by  suitable  and  tole- 
rant regulations. 

61.  Slany  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  w^:e  inen 
of  talents  and  liberal  culture  ;  and  a  wilderness  has  never 
been  planted  by  a  body  of  people,  who  were  more  soIicitocM 
£>r  the  interests  of  learning,  and  general  education.  Next, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel,  their  greatest  object 
was  to  multiply  schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
Indeed,  the  coloiiists  possessed  excdlent  traits.  Their  mo- 
rality and  piety,  then:  spirit  of  enterprise  and  habits  of  indus- 
try, their  love  of  liberty,  and  attention  to  education,  were  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  similar  efforts.  They  were  not 
perfect  men,  but  they  were  the  best  and  the  noblest  that  ever 
feunded  an  empire.  These  remarks  are  intended  particular- 
ly for  New-England,  though  they  have  a  degree  of  appiicft- 
tion  to  all  the  Americcm  states. 

6/2.  The  colonists  purchased  tbeur  lands  of  the  Indians; 
and  notwiUistanding  what  has  been  often  asserted,  respecting 
the  frauds  that  were  practised,  there  is  little  reason  to  question 
the  purity  of  motive,  and  the  good  faith  of  those  wti)  were 
engaged  in  these  transactions. 

53.  The  settlers  in  some  of  the  cdonies,  experienced  at 
first  but  Uttk  trouble  from  the  Indians,  for  many  years.  To* 
was  the  case  particularly  with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Ia  others,  they  were  molested  from  this  quarter,  at  • 
very  early  period.  Connecticut,  and  particularly  Virgw* 
were  obliged,  soon  after  their  settlement,  to  make  war  again* 
the  savages,  in  self-defence.  And  all  the  colonies,  sooner  or 
later,  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  contenU^ 
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with  the  nativeB.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  the  end, 
wrong  was  sometimes  done  to  these  miserable  tribes.  Their 
ferocity  and  faithlessness  were,  occasionally,  met  with  the 
sternest  inflicticms  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

R^pecting  the  colonists  as  a  body,  during  the  present  pe* 
nod,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  a  very  generd  way,  that  they 
struggled  long  with  all  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  priva 
tions  incident  to  new  establishments  among  savages  ;  that 
they  displayed  a  heroism  and  constancy,  such  as  have  rardy 
been  witnessed  amcmg  men,  and  though  tempted  to  believe, 
in  some  instances,  that  their  undertaking  would  never  suc- 
ceed, yet  that  their  virtues  finally  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  they  found  themselves  before  the  conclusion  of  this  pe* 
nod,  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.       , 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  cdionists  were  often  involved  in 
the  wars  of  the  mother  country,  with  other  powers ;  that  a 
few  of  their  wars  with  the  Indians,  affected  several  of  the 
states  at  a  time,  and  that  a  consideration  of  their  common 
exposure,  led  to  a  general  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
particularly  to  the  union  which  was  formed  between  the  New- 
England  colonies,  in  1 643 ;  a  union  which  lasted  more  than 
forty  years,  or  until  their  charters  were  revoked,  and  which 
furnished  the  example  of  that  nobler  confederacy  which  has 
since  taken  place,  of  all  the  American  states.  In  genera], 
.  however,  it  is  with  the  individual  colopies  that  we  are  mostly 
concerned  in  the  history  of  this  period,  but  the  limits  of  our 
work  will  admit  only  of  a  very  few  details,  in  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  the  states. 

5  Two  years  after  the  settlement  of  Connecticut  occurred  the  war 
with  the  Pequots,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  principal  residence  wa» 
on  a  hill  in  the  present  town  of  Groton     These  savages  had  pre- 
viouslv  made  denredations  on  the  infant  settlement,  and  killed  seve- 
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iMtanee.  AD^howerer,  wasinTaiii.  Upon  an  order  to  boni  then, 
the  work  of  deBtruction  waaxompleted.  Seroity  wigwams  were  Id 
rani,  and  between  000  and  600  Indiana,  lay  bleeding  oa  the  groood, 
or  smouldering  in  ashes.  With  the  assistance  of  a  detachment  of 
nearly  two  hundred  men  from  Massachusetts  and  Plymoutb.  the 
iidiites  puraaed  the  mi  of  the  trtbe^  who  fled  towards  the  Hwteon, 
and,  defeating  them  in  another  terrible  battle,  in  a  great  swamp,  in 
Fairfield,  the  power  of  the  Peqoot  nation,  was  entirely  prostrated. 

In  Virginia,  the  colonists  ivere  soon  involved  in  contests  with  the 
Indians.  In  addition,  they  suffered  severely  by  the  scarcity  and 
badness  of  provisions — ^the  consequence  of  wnich  was,  that  diseaM 
swept  off  one  half  of  their  number,  in  a  few  months.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  vettr  1009,  C^tain  Smith,  whose  romantic  story  has  been 
00  often  told,  and  whose  name  was  a  defence  of  the  settlers,  anda  tei- 
xor  to  the  Indians,  returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his  departure 
the  colonists  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  having  had  a 
company  of  thirty  mien  slain  by  the  Indians,  and  theh*  proviskms 
wasted  on  the  occasion.  A  mpst  distressing  umiine  ensued,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  the  reduction^n  six  monms,  of  the  colonists,  fron 
nearly  Are  hundred  to  sixty.  The  remainder  embarked  for  their 
native  home ;  but  being  met  by  a  new  company  of  adventurers,  with 
a  large  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  induced  to  return,  and  try 
the  fortunes  of  a  wilderness  once  more.  For  a  number  of  yean, 
it  was  only  by  Uie  arrival  of  new  comers,  that  the  colony  was  ore- 
served  from  extinction.  At  last  it  bej^an  toproeper.  from  the  flate 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  administration,  16^  which  lasted  nearly 
forty  years.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  however,  the 
colony  experienced  the  evils  of  a  terrible  insurrection,  known  bf 
the  name  of  Bacon's  rebellion,  vHiioh  terminated  only  with  the  death 
of  its  mover. 

54.  The  principal  events  which  relate  to  the  colonies,  as  a 
body,  or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  during  the  present  p^ 
riod,  were  Philip's  war,  in  1676  and  1676,  whicn  was  the 
most  general  and  destructive  war  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
the  colotiies  were  ever  involved — the  oppressive  measures  re- 
latiitf  to  the  cokmies  under  the  Stuart  family,  who  attempted 
rtie  destruction  of  their  charters  and  liberties — and  the  wan 
occasioned  by  the  hostilities  into  which  the  mother  country 
entered  with  other  European  powers,  usually  called  king 
WilKam's  war,  and  queen  Anne's  war;  the  former  coni- 
meticing  ui  1690,  and  ccttitinuing  to  1697,  and  the  hitter  cooQ' 
mencing  in  1702,  and  ending  in  1713. 

§  Philip's  war  was  carried  on  by  a  kin'g  or  sachem  of  Ait 
name,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Wampanoaga.  and  whose  ra- 
ddence  was  at  Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island.  This  disttoguiA0<> 
warrior,  designing  to  exterminate  the  whites,  fbnned  a  most  exten- 
sive combination  of  the  Indians.    The  greatest^tUa  during  thii 
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fcmtest  to  known  by  the  name  of  the  Swamp  Fight,  December,  1079^ 
in  the  Narraganset  country,  at  the  Indian  fortress,  situated  in  a  large 
swamp.  The  English,  who  were  commanded  by  Josiah  WinsloW| 
governor  of  Plymouth,  obtained  a  great  Tictory,  but  deurly  bought, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Indians  lost  more  than  four  times  this  number,  bendes  many 
women  and  children.  Though  their  power  was  creatly  broken  by 
this  defeat,  they  continued  their  depredations  and  massacres,  until 
the  death  of  their  great  wimrior.  in  1676,  and  in  some  parts  of  New- 
England,  two  years  later.  This  was  a  melancholy  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  country,  during  which,  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of 
its  strength,  had  (men ;  twdre  or  thirteen  towns  had  been  destroyed, 
and  six  hundred  dwelling  houses  consumed— a  terrible  destruction, 
out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  60,000. 

The  oppressive  measures,  under  the  Stuart  family,  were  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  princes  of  that  family, 
and,  in  part,  to  the  sinister  attempts  of  certain  men,  who,  having 
visited  the  colonies,  became  hostile  to  them,  and  infused  their  preju^ 
dices  into  the  king  and  his  ministiy.  Under  this  baleful  influenccL 
the  colonies  were  required  to  surrender  their  charters — a  demand 
which  was  complied  with,  except  in  the  case  of  Connecticut  The 
duration  of  this  state  of  thinjra,  however,  was  short ;  the  revolution 
occurring  in  England,  in  1688^  when  William  and  Mary  were  placed 
on  the  tmrone. 

From  this  time,  the  colonies,  though  unmolested  by  the  mother 
country,  in  regard  to  their  liberties,  suffered  by  means  of  her  wars 
with  the  French,  who  anployed  the  savages  as  their  auxiliaries. 
This  was  a  long  period  of  woe  and  desolation,  lasting  from  1688  to 
1713,  with  an  intermission  of  only  four  or  &ye  years. 

RUSSIA. 

65.  The  hietory  of  Russia  is  both  obscure  and  uuimpor* 
lant,  until  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1689.  Russia,  then  raised  from  bar- 
barism and  ignorance,  was  brought  into  notice  with  the  civil- 
ized world ;  and,  by  successive  advancements,  has  attained  to 
a  rank,  in  power  and  influence,  second  to  no  other  state  in 
Europe.     To  Peter,  that  country  owes  all  its  greatness. 

§  In  regard  to  the  early  history  o^f  Russia,  it  is  only  ascertained, 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  the  country  was  possessed  by  several 
different  tribes.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  is  said  to  have  received  the 
Hght  of  Christianity.  In  the  fifteenth  century.  John  Basilowitz  re- 
deemed the  empire  (torn  its  subjection  to  the  Tartars^juid  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  under  one  monarchy.  The  sovereigns 
of  Russia,  until  Ivan  Basilowitz  lY.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bore 
the  title  Wenike  Knez,  "  Great  Prince,"  but  he  added  that  of  czar, 
whic^  In  the  Selavonican  language,  signifies  king.    Peu^r  the  Great, 
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aflBomed  the  tide  of  emperor.  It  was  not  till  tbe  end  of  tiie  as 
teenth  century,  that  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empire^  wfaicb,  to  that 
time,  was  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe. 

T^e  predecessors  o£  Peter,  maintained  considerable  splendour,  as 
■overeigns;  but  their  dominions  were  uncultivated,  andtheirnb- 
jects  barbarians.  Alexis  Michaelowiti,  father  of  Peter,  was  the  finl 
who  published  a  code  of  laws. 

Peter  became  master  of  the  empire,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  dder 
brother,  and  banishing  a  factious  lister,  who  had  seized  the  gOTcra- 
ment  His  youth  was  spent  in  ignorance  and  debauchery  *,  but  his 
new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  Ic 
the  wisest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a  barbarous  people. 

56.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign,  were,  his  war  wHh 
the  Turks,  and  taking  of  Azof,  in  1696 — ^his  sending  an 
embassy  into  Holland,  which  he  accompanied  in  disguise, 
in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  ship  building — ^his  destructioii  d 
the  Strelitzes,  a  body  of  troops^  much  resembling  the  Janiza- 
ries of  Turkey — his  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  MoecoW; 
which  rivalled  the  authority  of  the  czars — ^the  several  de- 
feats he  experienced  in  a  war  with  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden— 
his  signal  victory  over  that  monarch,  in  the  batUe  of  Pui- 
iowa — his  building  of  Petersburgh — and,  finally,  his  institu- 
tion of  a  numerous  infantry,  and  powerful  army. 

§  Having  gained  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  from  fordgnei^ 
he  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  more.  Appointing  De  Fort,  an 
able  Genevese,  his  ambassador,  he  travelled  as  a  private  pCTwn  in 
his  suite,  through  Germany  to  Holland,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Amsterdam,  engaged  himself  as  a  workman  in  the  dock  yard,  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaelof.  Here  was  exhibited  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  mighty  prince,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  quitting  the 
luxury  of  a  court,  labouring  with  his  own  hands,  at  a  toilsome  me- 
chanic art,  fed  and  clad  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and 
obeying  the  orders  of  his  temporary  master!  His  occupation  did 
not  prevent  him  from  attending  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgery, 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  philosophy,  cultivated  m 
Holland.  From  Holland  he  passed  to  England,  where  he  was  simi- 
larly employed,  and  where  he  gained  still  higher  improvement 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  months,  he  returned  to  Moscow,  laden  ^n» 
knowledge,  and  the  fruits  of  experience,  which  he  employed  for  tiie 
benefit  of  his  own  subjects. 

Charles  the  XH.  was,  at  this  time,  sweeping  all  before  bim.  He 
had  beaten  the  czar^  in  a  number  of  eni^ements;  and,  suddenly 
breaking  off  a  negociation,  he  entered  Ruraia  with  45,000  men,  with 
the  design  of  dictating  peace  at  Moscow.  He  would  probably  ban 
accomplished  his  object,  had  he  not  been  induced,  by  a  treadieroai 
promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacs,  to  march  through  the  Ukraine,  ii 
the  midst  of  winter.    Here  Peter  seized  his  opportunity,  wfa«n  ^ 
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OMmy'^  aiimgr  was  wasted  Ip^  ifoligAe  and  faaoime,  and  mMiiif 
Charles,  at  Piikowa,  he  gave  him  hatlte^  kiUiog  900Q  of  the  Swedes, 
and  taking  14,000  prisoners. 

Peter  died  in  1725.  His  uae&Inese,  as  a  soverejign,  is  un- 
questiooed ;  yei,  as  a  raan,  he  is  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  ferocious,  impatient,  passionate,  and  prodigal 
of  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 

SWEDEN. 

67.  The  history  of  Swrden  is  unimportant,  until  the  re- 
volution of  1523,  which  placed  Gustavus  Tasa  on  the  thnme, 
who  was  followed  by  eight  sovereigns  to  the  time  of  Charles 
Xn.,  in  1697.  The  crown  was  elective  till  1544,  when 
Gustavus  peimiadod  the  states  to  render  it  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  been  united 
into  one  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Margaret  of  D^oimark, 
in  1389,  to  the  time  of  Gustavus.  The  last  king  (Christian 
II.)  of  the  united  countries,  was  so  tyrannical,  that  Gustavus 
was  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and  deliver  his 
subjugated  countrymen.  He  introduced  Lutheramsm  into 
his  states,  administered  die  government  with  great  firmness 
and  wisdom ;  and,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men. 

Two  at  least  of  his  successors  to  the  period  of  Charles 
XII.,  were  eminent  sovereigns,  viz.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  sur* 
named  the  Great,  and  Christiana.  Gustavus  was  illustrious 
as  a  hero,  and  Christiana  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
literature,  and  distinguished  for  her  patronage  of  learned 
men. 

§  Sweden  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  and, 
together  with  Denmark,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Cimbri,  a  colony 
of  the  Gomerians.  From  this  country  came  the  Goths,  the  Gepidoe^ 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Lombards.  The  Swedish  monarchy  is  veiy  aor 
cient ;  but  the  history  of  its  earlier  sovereigns  is  too  uncertain,  to 
satisfy  the  sober  enquirer.  Eric  IX.,  in  the  twelfth  pentiiry,  is  the 
first  monardi  whose  reign  approximates  to  chronological  troth. 
There  appear  to  have  been  nine  sovereigns  betwesn  him  and 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

During  the  oppressive  reign  of  Christian  U.,  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
sent  as  an  hostage  into  Denmark,  in  1518,  whence  he  made  his 
escape  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  Stockhold  of  ninety-four 
senators,  amon^  whom  his  father  perished.  For  a  while  he  con- 
cealed himself  mDalecailia^  at  length  he  entered  into  a  small  town 
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on  a  day  when  a  ISiir  was  held,  harangued  the  ooontry  peofde,  ud 
with  their  asBietanoe  took  poeseeaion  of  the  fortreaa,  and  put  thft 
Danish  commander  to  death. 

From  this  moment  his  life  became  a  scene  of  triumphs.  Follow- 
ed by  his  brave  Dalerarlians,  he  besieged  Stockhohn;  and  itbap- 
pening,  when  the  Danes  came  to  relieye  that  city,  that  a  sudden 
nrost  detained  their  ships  at  a  great  distance  from  tne  port,  Gusta- 
▼us's  soldiers  advanced  on  the  ice  and  set  fire  to  them.  This  victorj 
qiened  the  gates  of  Stockholm,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  beffan  to  rdgn  in  1611.  He  became  a  hero 
in  early  life,  having  in  his  twelfth  year  been  encircled  widi  the 
laurels  of  victory.  At  the  age  of  eigfateoi  he  was  successAiIlT 
prosecuting  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  he  concluded  in  1613 
with  an  advantageous  peace.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his 
wars  with  the  Poles  and  Russians,  from  whom  he  took  many  towns. 
In  his  war  with  the  Imperialists,  he  defeated  their  forces  in  the  bstde 
of  Leipsic,  in  1631,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Lutzen;  but  in  the 
latter  he  lost  hk  life. 

Christiana,  m  1632,  succeeded  her  father  Adolphus  when  only 
seven  years  of  age,  and  during  her  reign,  Sweden  preserved  Ai 
ascendency  in  the  aflliirs  of  Germany.  She  ruled  the  kincdomw^ 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  till  1654,  when  she  resigned  her  crowi 
to  her  cousin,  Chanes  Gustavus.  She  was  so  eaffer  to  quit  Sweden, 
and  to  reach  a  land  more  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  sciene^ 
that  when  she  arrived  at  a  small  brook,  which  separates  that  ooontry 
from  Denmark,  she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  leaped  over  the 
stream:  "At  length,"  said  she,  "lam  free,  and  out  of  Sweda, 
whither  I  hope  never  to  return.'*  She  visited  Paris,  where  unbound- 
ed homage  was  paid  to  her  genius,  but  where  her  manners  gave  of- 
fence to  the  court  for  want  of  decency  and  conformity  to  raleSi 
Rome;  however,  became  the  place  of  her  residence^,  where  she  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  where  she  died. 

68.  Charles  XII.  succeeded,  in  1697,  at  ihe  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  divided 
with  him  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  has  been  lanked 
with  the  greatest  conquerors  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  hii 
herdsm  of  character  and,  extraordinary  achievements.  Bat 
Charles  was  rather  a  singular,  than  a  great  man.  His  sac- 
cess  as  a  warrior,  for  a  time,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe- 
Soon  after  his  accession,  his  dominions  were  attacked  oa 
three  sides,  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and  be,  al- 
though then  only  a  boy  of  seventeen  years,  successively  took 
the  field  against  these  powers,  and  signally  defeated  them 
Poland  he  humbled  in  the  dust.  A  negociation  having  been 
begim  by  the  czar,  Charles  abruptly  terminated  it,  and  de- 
clared (hat  he  would  negodate  only  at  Moscow.    Therigoot 
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€f  a  Russian  winter,  prepared  his  army  hr  the  defeat,  wnich 
It  80  signally  experienced  at  Pultowa.  After  Uiis  battle,  he 
fled  into  Turkey,  where  his  conduct  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
maniac,  rather  than  of  a  man  in  hb  senses. 

§The  war  with  Denmark  he  despatcned  m  six  weeks.  The 
Danish  king  purchased  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by 
making  fuJl  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstem,  whose  territory  lie 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  him. 

The  Swedish  monarch  then  hastened  into  Ingpria,  which  the  czar 
had  attacked,  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  with  eight  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Russians,  of  whom  he  took 
thirty  thousand  prisoners. 

In  his  chastisement  of  Poland,  he  satisfied  the  dictates  of  the 
amplest  revenge.  He  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  kinffdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  He  then,  by  means  of  the  assembled  states,  declared 
the  Polish  Augustus  deposed,  and  procured  Stanislaus,  his  own  de- 
pendent, to  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland. 

When  Charles  fled  into  Turkey,  he  had  only  eighteen  hundred 
men.  He  still  hoped  to  dethrone  the  czar,  by  engaging  the  Otto- 
man power  against  him.  After  many  efforts  the  Siutan  was  induced 
to  send  two  hwidred  thousand  soldiers  against  the  Russians.  But 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Peter's  army,  peace  having  been  made, 
Charles  was  disappointed,  and  vented  his  rage  agamst  the  Turk. 
He  had  been  hospitably  entertained  more  than  three  years^ut  his 
arrogance  becoming  insufferable,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Turkish 
dominions.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  and  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  fortify  his  camp.  With  only  three  hundred  men.  he  de- 
fended himself  for  some  time,  against  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
Turks,  and  only  yielded,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  legs  and  arms^ 
and  dragged  to  the  tent  of  the  bashaw. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

1.  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Dane,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. 

2.  Cervantes,  a  Spaniard,  the  celebrated  author  of  Don 
Quixote. 
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10..  Gassendi,  a  Frenchman,  dfatingoidbed  ns  an  astroiw* 
mer. 

1 1    Pascal,  an  eminent  French  philosopher  and  theologian. 

12.  MUton,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets  among  the  modema 

13.  Comeille,  the  prince  of  the  French  dramatic  poets. 

14.  Boyle,  an  Englishman,  distinguished  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

16.  Dryden,  an  eminent  English  poet 

16.  Locke,  the  greatest  among  the  English  metaphyd- 
cians. 

17.  Leibnitz,  an  acute  German  philosopher  and  mathema 
tician. 

§  1.  TychoBrahe,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Swedish  fami]y,  was 
bom  in  Denmark,  1546.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Copenhagen, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  but  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August,  1563,  engaged  him  to  study 
astronomy.  With  this  science  he  was  excessively  delighted.  He 
often  spent  whole  nights  with  a  small  celestial  globe  in  his  hands,  in 
learning  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  acquishion  of  a  science 
which  he  called  divine.  He  was  honoured  by  the  noble  and  learned 
of  his  age,  and  patronized  by  his  sovereign,  for  a  time ;  but  the  ma- 
lice of  his  enemies  drove  him  from  his  country,  and  he  found  an 
asylum  in  Prague,  where  he  died,  in  1601. 

It  is  said,  that  his  teaming  made  him  superstitious,  and  his  philo- 
sophy irritable,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  philosophical  dispute  with 
some  person,  the  argument  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  persona]  violence^ 
that  he  lost  his  nose.  This  he  supplied  by  a  gold  and  silver  one, 
admirably  constructed. 

The  best  of  his  works  are;  the  Rodolphine  Tables,  and  the  Histo- 
ria  Coelestis.  He  opposed  tne  Copemican  system,  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  judgment. 

2.  Cervantes,  who  is  better  known  by  this  name  than  by  his  su^ 
name,  Saavedra,  was  bom  at  Madrid,  1549.  He  led  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  poverty.  Before  he  became  an  author:  he  engaged  in  the 
military  profession,  and  five  years  and  an  half  he  endured  all  the 
horrors  of  an  Algerirte  captivity.  After  his  release  and  return  to 
Spam,  he  began  to  write  plays  for  his  maintenance,  but  though  hit 
pieces  were  acted  with  universal  applause,  he  pined  in  poverty,  and 
at  last,  found  himself  in  a  prison.  In  his  confinement,  he  began  his 
immortal  work  Don  Quixote,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  ex- 

Eiration  of  several  years.  This  work  is  read  and  admired  in  every 
nown  language ;  but  though  popuhur  from  the  begiiming,  it  pro- 
duced him  neither  notice  nor  bread.  He  was,  however,  serene 
amidst  his  wretchedness. 

In  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes  appears  the  purest  of  all  humouriM^ 
gentle,  genial^  and  kind. 
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8.  Shakspeare,  (WHlsamX  was  bom  of  a  rsspeMable  famtty,  at 
8tratford-on-Avon,  AprU,  1546^  Few  events  of  his  life  have  been 
recorded,  while  scores  of  volumes  have  been  written  on  his  poetry 
and  on  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  was  designed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  his  father,  which  was-that  of  a  wool  dealer,  and  with 
that  view,  he  was  early  tal^en  from  school.  He  married  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  Mid  soon  became  the  father  of  a  family.  An  un- 
fortunate and  criminal  act,  (deer  stealmg,)  which  he  committed 
in  connexion  with  some  thoughtless  companions,  was  the  means  oi 
driving  him  to  London. 

Here,  a  new  scene  opened  upon  him,  and  he  soon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  ftune,  which  is  unequalled  m  the  history  of  human  genius. 
He  first  enlisted  among  the  plavcrs,  and  became  an  actor  on  the  stage. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  excelled  in  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  the 
contrary  is  rather  inferred.  But  from  actmg,  he  passed  to  Uie  wri- 
iaig  of  plays,  which,  at  first,  he  adapted  to  the  lower  classes ;  but 
when  his  performances  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  queen  and 
ber  court,  he  aimed  at  more  elaborate  compodtions.  Havmg  by  the 
productions  of  his  pen.  and  by  the  management  of  the  ptay-house, 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours.  Shakspeare  died 
83d  April,  1516,  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  his  age. 

Several  relics  of  the  immortal  bard,  are  still  preserved  in  the  house 
where  he  was  bom,  the  front  of  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  meat- 
shop.  Among  the  articles  are,  his  sitting-chair,  a  table  on  which 
he  wrote,  a  Spanish  card  and  dice-box,  presented  to  the  poet  by 
the  prhioe  of  Castile,  part  of  a  Spanish  match-Ioclc,  the  remains  of 
the  pibce  with  which  he  shot  the  deer  in  Charlieote  Park,  a  table-co- 
ver, a  present  from  good  Queen  Bess,  &c,  &c-  •  This  is  a  place,  which 
is  visited  by  thousands,  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  countries,  in 
homage  to  the  genius  which  was  there  first  brought  to  light. 

Of  Shakspeare,  it  has  been  said,  almost  in  the  language  of  adora- 
tion, "  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  of  men— that  he  went  be- 
yond all  men,  and  stands  in  the  array  of  human  intellect,  like  the 
sun  in  the  system,  single  and  unapproachable."  But  eulogy  has 
been  exhausted  on  him.  After  all,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
amidst  his  great  and  incomparable  beauties,  there  are  many  moral 
blemishes  and  defects. 

4.  Galileo  made  discoveries  in  astronomy,  that  were  too  astonish- 
hig,  and  too  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  to  escape  thecen* 
sure  of  the  philosophers  of  tie  age;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known, 
that  he  had  embraced  the  Cqemican  system,  than  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition.  Into  its  terrible  dungeons  was  this 
illustrious  m&n  twice  thrown^  where,  in  the  whole,  he  spent  three  or 
four  miserable  years,  and  this  for  embracing  opinions  then  deemed 
90  false  hi  philosophy,  and  so  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God. 

Amoii?  the  discoveries  that  have  rendered  the  name  of  Galileo 
mmortal,  are  his  observation  of  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  and  his  knowledge  of  her  vibration,  his  calculation  of  the 
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longHode  by  the  edipses  of  Jumler's  satellites,  which  he  fint  noti- 
oed,  his  inveniioii  of  the  cycloia,  and  his  perceptioa  of  the  iiicrea»' 
ing  celerity  in  the  descent  of  bodies. 

lie  lived  seventy-eight  years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
hebecame  blmd.    Milton  has  finely  alluded  to  him  in  the  lines 

"  Like  the  moon,  whose  oib 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  ereninz,  from  the  top  of  Fesole^ 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lanus^ 
Riveis,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe.** 

6.  Raleigh  (Sis  Walter)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  usefol  cha- 
racters of  the  times  m  which  he  lived.  His  peraeverance  in  making 
discoveries,  first  inspired  the  British  nation  with  that  ardoiir  after 
maritime  distinction,  which  has  given  both  wealth  and  glory  to  the 
empire.  He  was  also  a  valiant  leader,  an  able  negociator,  and  a  man 
of  letters.  His  works,  composed  in  the  obsq^^  of  a  dungeon,  on 
history,  politics,  geography,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  some  good 
poetic^  pieces,  will  make  him  known  to  future  time.  It  must  be 
owned,  nevertheless,  that  his  gepius  was  cramped  by  the  fashions  of 
the  age. 

His  life,  not  indeed  free  from  stain,  was  clouded  by  misfortune- 
be  became  the  victim  of  royal  persecution, — and  his  head  wasfinall> 
brought  to  the  block.  On  the  most  frivolous  and  arbitrary  charges, 
king  James  confined  him  in  the  tower  thirteen  yeftrs ;  and  though 
he  was  afterwards  released,  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  again 
under  the  king's  suspicion,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  tragical 
end,  on  the  29th  Oct.  1618. 

That  at  one  time  Sir  Walter  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
would  seem  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident  On  a  win- 
dow where  the  queen  could  see  it,  he  wrote  this  line — 

«  Fain  would  I  clhnb,  yet  fear  I  to  falL** 
Attracting  Elizabeth's  eye,  she  replied  to  it  with  her  nsnal  good 


"If  thy  heart  ftil  thee,  dimb  not  at  alL" 

6.  Bacon  (Su*  Francis)  was  bom  *22d  January.  1561,  in  Wes^ 
minster.  His  astonishing  faculties  were  early  developed,  and  when 
only  a  child  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
used  to  call  him  her  "young  lord  keeper,"  alluding  to  the  office  held 
by  his  father.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  rose  into  power— he 
was  knighted,  and  successively  made  attorney-general  and  keeper 
of  the  seals,  lord  chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peen^.  His  eleva* 
tion  excited  tlie  envy  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  fined  £40,000,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  m 
the  tower.  But  his  fine  was  remitted  by  the  kinff^  he  was  restored 
to  the  public  opmion,  and  sat  in  the  first  parliament  cdled  by 
Charles.    It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  Bacon  was  guilty  oif 
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the  Grime  alledged  against  him.  The  blame  is  with  much  reason 
•apposed  to  attach  to  his  servants,  so  that  the  eology  of  the  poet,  is 
more  clearly  due  to  him  than  Hbe  poet's  censure — 

"  The  wiaeflt,  brightest,  mMoeet  of  mankind." 

Bacon  was  mdeed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  muversa]  gjenloseS; 
that  any  age  or  country  lias  produced.  As  an  author,  his  <<  No- 
vum Orffanum  Scientiarum."  has,  among  his  other  performances, 
unmortdized  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  sciences :  that  is,  he  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  we  should  begin  and  carry  on  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  truth.  In  this  view  he  has  been  very  properly 
denominated  ^the  mmer  and  sapper  of  philosophy,"  ^  the  pioneer 
of  nature,"  **  the  priest  of  nature's  mysteries."  The  great  princi- 
ples of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  are  now  universally  establisned. 

7.  Kepler,  (John,)  though  the  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and  ^e 
worthy  precursor  of  Newton,  was  by  no  means  freed  from  the  illu- 
sions o!  the  old  philosophy.  The  old  or  Aristotelian  philosophy 
was  the  method  of  anticipating  nature,  or  dictating  to  her  as  to 
^at  her  operations  are  to  be,  faistead  of  observinff  what  th^  ac- 
tually are,  and  inferring  general  truths  fit>m  particulur  facts.  Thus, 
Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  nature,  in  taking  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that 
im  earth  must  be  at  rest,  though  he  idmitted  the  roedity  of  the 
planetary  motions.  Thus  tne  great  Kepler,  imagined  that  the  planets, 
must  be  six  in  number,  because  of  certain  properties  of  numbers, 
and  he  maintained  other  puerile  absurdities.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  celebrity  as  an  astronomer,  and  deservedly  commomed 
by  most  of  the  great  astronomers  who  succeeded  him.  He  first 
I»roved  that  the  pumets  do  not  move  in  circles,  but  in  ellipses ;  and 
that  in  their  motions,  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  &c. 

Hb  earliest  years  were  not  improved  by  education.  "When,  how- 
ever, he  b^:an  to  study^  the  turn  of  his  intellect  was  abundantly 
manifest    He  was  bom  m  1571,  and  died  in  1680. 

8.  GfoUus  (Hugo)  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  1583,  and  died,  m  164& 
A  singukir  event  of  his  life,  showing  the  sufierings  and  dangers  of 
literary  men  in  those  times,  was  the  following.  In  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Arminians,  of  whom  Grotius  was  one,  and 
an  ii^le  defender,  in  1618,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetind  imprisonment 
His  confinement  was  alleviated  by  his  literary  occupations,  and  ^e 
assiduities  of  his  wife.  The  fond  care  of  this  worthy  woman  at 
last  procured  his  deliverance,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years. 
On  pretence  of  removing  books,  which  «ie  declared  proved  mjurious 
to  her  husband's  health,  she  was  permitted  to  send  away  a  small 
chest  of  drawers  of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  hall^  in  whidi  he 
was  confined.  Thus,  carried  by  two  soldiers  from  the  prison,  ^e 
chest  was  then  removed  to  a  distance  on  horseback,  and  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  the  illustrious  prisoner  was  set  at  liberty,  pursuing  his 
flight  afterwards  in  the  guiise  of  a  mason  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel 

His  particular  profession  was  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  his  first 
» at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  great  edaL    But  polite  literatura 
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CMigod  iQoch  of  bis  aUention,  and  he  wrote  manj  woitsoiimoii) 
and  religious  subjects,  together  with  histories,  poetry,  crtticti  oot» 
epistles,  &c.    His  learning  was  very  various  and  profound. 

9.  Des  Cartes^  (Renedes,)  though  a  roan  of  genius  and  exiemn 
attainments,  was  too  much  of  a  theorist  He,  however,  adTanced 
fur  be3road  his  predeoesaors  in  many  respect^  and  if  he  had  done 
nothing  besides  introducing  a  spirit  of  inquiiy,  and  a  wish  of  ex- 
aminmg  the  mysterious  opoBtions  of  nature,  he  would  hare  efibded 
raudi  for  mankind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  matheouUicitnd 
philosophy,  and  possessed  a  mind  capable  oi  profound  meditatioo 
and  patient  inquiry,  though  highly  imadnative.  He  wrrote  ingeni- 
cioaly  on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  his  theory  of  vorticff,  lo* 
counting  for  the  movements  of  the  planetary  worlds,  is  sofficieody 
viaonary. 

He  was  courted  by  the  learned  and  the  Boble,  and  princes  slmort 
vied  with  one  another  in  paying  him  their  attentions.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  at  Stockholm,  but  after  he  had  been  inbeiTei 
aevemeen  yean,  his  body  was  removed  to  Paris,  as  his  oountryneo 
chose  to  daim  it. 

10.  Gassendi,  (Peter,)  also  a  native  of  France,  was  bora  ia  Pn>> 
vence,  1592.  He  contributed  somewhat  to  weakiim  the  dominioD  ei 
Aristotle  over  the  human  mind,  though  he  was  not  himself  tltoge- 
ther  based  on  the  true  philosophy.  He  was  nevertiieleBS  a  gral 
man  and  a  great  qdiolar ;  and  to  his  genius  and  labours,  the  iold- 
leotual  improvements  of  subsequent  ages  are  not  a  little  owing.  His 
studious  habits  proved  injurious  to  his  constitution,  but  he  wum 
aome  decree  relieved  by  pfaiebolomy.  He,  however,  at  length  «» 
under  his  chronic  complaint,  and  placing  the  hand  of  his  feithnl 
amanuensis  on  his  heart,  afler  perceiving  that  the  motion  of  tbn 
spring  of  life  was  faint  and  fluttering,  he  exclaimed  in  these  1^ 
words,  ^  You  see  what  is  man's  life,"  and  immediatdy  expired, 
2Sd  Oct,  165$. 

11.  Pascal,  (Blaise)  whose  eariy  extraordinary  powers  and  air 
talnments  astonished  the  world,  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  Auf  ergne, 
I9th  June,  1623.  From  a  child,  he  inquired  into  the  reasoos  d 
every  thing,  ai^d  he  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  with  moh 
proof  as  the  subject  examined  would  admit  He  always  sought  kt 
demonstration  and  truth,  if  tbey  could  be  attamed. 

The  following  circumstance  evinces  his  wonderful  aptitude  w 
nmthematical  studies,  and  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  His  iatha 
an  eminent  mathematician,  had  carefully  secured  him,  as  was  sop 
posed,  from  learning  the  mathematics,  by  denying  the  child  the 
requisite  books.  The  father's  object  was  first  to  perfect  Blaise  m  tw 
languages ;  but  the  latter  extorting  from  his  father  by  entreaty,  s 
definition  of  geometry,  which  was  very  vaffue  and  genmml,  imn^ 
diatdy  ent^^  on  the  study,  without  any  olh^r  help.  He  ^  f^f 
but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  pursued  his  inquiries  clandesdnelfy 
till  his  father  happened  to  enter  the  room,  wIictc  he  was  iHwyjJJJ? 
his  bars  and  rmgs,  (used  in  place  of  geometrical  lines  and  anm) 
and  to  his  mfinite  astonishment,  found  that  the  child  was  oDdesTonr- 
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jng  to  demonstrate  what  nudlEee  the  thirty-ascond  proposition  of 
fiuclid's  first  book.  He  liad  proceeded  thus  far  in  geometry,  from 
axioms  and  principles  which  he  liad  laid  down,  and  whic^  he  iiad 
applied  in  a  connected  series,  through  the  interrening  propositions. 

At  the  ace  of  sixteen,  he  composed  the  ablest  treatise  on  conic  sec- 
tions, that  nad  appeared  since  tne  time  of  the  ancients.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  contrived  a  mathematical  machine,  by  which  calcu- 
hitifins  of  every  kind  could  be  made,  without  tne  help  of  a  pen. 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  demmistrated  the  phenomena  o 
the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  soon  after  solved  a  probkm,  proposed 
by  Mersennus,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians of  Europe. 

All  these  mighty  powers  and  attainments,  he  consecrated  to  re- 
ligion, and  chr&tiamty  never  received  a  more  splendid  offering  than 
she  did  from  the  genius  of  Pascal.  His  religious  views  and  feelings 
are  embodied  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  ami  his  Hiou^hts  on  Re- 
ligion, &c.  works,  whose  celebrity  has  not  surpassed  their  merits. 

Voltaire,  with  nis  characteristic  scorn  of  piety,  calls  Pas(»l,  ^'a 
sublime  madman,  bom  a  century  too  early.'' 

12.  Milton,  (John,)  was  bom  m  London,  1606.  His  political  ai^ 
controversial  writings  are  justly  celebrated,  and  contam  many  ad- 
mirable passages,  lie  was  a  strenuous  asserter  and  defender  of 
liberty,  and,  in  many  of  his  views  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  own  age.  But  as  a  poet,  he  is  still  more  justly 
celebrated,  and  is,  at  least,  a  compeer  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Hls 
Puradise  Lost,  is  the  greatest  poem  which  modem  ages  ^ve  pro- 
duced. In  his  life  time,  the  poet  never  received  the  meed  of  praise 
which  was  his  due;  but  ample  ji»tice  has  since  been  accorded  to 
him,  and  all  posterity  will  render  homage  to  his  transcendent  geniua 

The  incidents  of  his  life  are  interesting,  but  they  are  so  weU 
known,  that  we  shall  pass  them  over,  except  to  say  that  he  was 
tlirice  married ;  was  subjected  to  much  domestic  infelicity,  in  his 
first  marriage ;  became  blind  in  writing  his  Defence  of  the  English 
People,  against  the  Attack  of  Sahnasius ;  suffered  not  a  IKtle  Srom 
personal  and  political  enemies ;  and,  ffnaOy,  died  comparatively  poor 
and  forsaken  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  when 
young ;  was  economical  in  his  hving,  and  rigidly  abstemious;  and, 
m  religion,  was  a  puritan,  with  some  diversity,  however,  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  at  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  He  died  of  the 
gout,  in  1674. 

13.  Comeille,  (Peter,)  whose  poetical  works  are  among  the  sub- 
limest  effiisions  of  the  French  muse,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  1608.  He 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  but  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  poetry,  which 
was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  wrote  plays,  the  nKMrt  cele- 
brated of  which  was,  the  Cid,  a  tragedy,  which  drew  against  him 
the  persecution  and  obloquy  of  rival  wits  and  unsuccessful  poeta 
He  IS  sai^  to  have  been  a  very  meritorious  man,  in  private  life  j 
liberal,  humane,  and  devout,  and  rather  inclined  to  melancholy.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
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14.  Ik^e,  (Robert,)  ynB  the  flefrenlta  son  and  fonrteeDlh  obild  ol 
Richard,  earl  of  Cork,  and  bom  in  1026.  After  having  visited  foreign 
eoontnes,  he  retired,  in  1640,  to  his  estate  at  Stalbridge,  and,  amidit 
the  conAision  and  tmnults  of  the  time,  enjoyed  there  a  peaceful  eoU- 
tude.  He,  however,  laboured  assiduously  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  religion,  to  both  of  which  he  was  devoted  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner.    He  was  eminent  in  natural  philoecMihy  and 

hemistry,  in  which,  from  admrting  the  Baconian  method,  ne  made 
many  discoveries.  "  To  hhn,"  says  Boerhaave, "  we  owe  the  8ecre«3 
of  .fire,  air,  watOT,  animals,  vegetables,  fossils;  so  that,  from  his 
works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural  knowledge." 
He  invented  the  air-pump,  and  founded  the  Royal  Society.  His  re- 
gard for  relinon,  he  showed  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  general 
tendency  of  nis  writings,  his  aversion  to  temporal  honours,  whicli 
were  abundantly  ofifered  him,  and  his  liberal  benefactions  in  aid  or 
benevolent  and  pious  undertakings.  His  regular  charities  amounted 
to  £1000  annually.  He  founded  a  public  lecture  for  the  defence  of 
divine  revelation  against  unbelievers,  and  particularly  interested 
himself  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations,  send- 
ing many  hundred  copies  of  parts  of  the  New  Testaments  into  the 
east    He  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

15.  Drydcn,  (John,)  eariy  gave  proof  df  his  superior  poetical  abili^ 
ties.  He  continued  to  write  to  old  age,  and  improved  to  the  very  last, 
not  only  in  judgment,  but  in  fire,  of  which,  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia^ 
Day,  and  his  Fables,  are  a  proof.  He  wrote  much,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  doubtless  too  much ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  be 
composed,  prevented  correctness.  He  produced  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven plays,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  otlier  work&  He 
excelled  leas  in  dramatic  composition,  than  in  any  other  species  oC 
poetry.  In  his  prose,  he  was  equalled  by  few  of  his  age,  for  judg- 
ment, criticism,  and  erudition.  .  He  professes  himself  to  have  derived, 
in  regard  to  prose  writing,  more  essential  aid  from  Tillotson,  thai 
from  any  other  writer. 

Dr.  Johnson's  critique  on  Dryden,  is  very  just  and  discriminating. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewers  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  line;  they 
thmk  him  great  as  a  satirist,  but,  in  respect  to  genuine  poetic  power 
B  step  lower  than  the  poets  of  Etizabeth  and  James.  His  writui^ 
are  too  much  tinctured  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and,  in 
his  religious  views,  the  poet  was  too  fiexiblo  and  acconunodating. 
The  year  of  his  birth  was  1031— that  of  his  death  1701. 
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Thus  fMKcated,  Lodw  conceded  hiimelf  twelve  montht,  de^Poliiitf 
his  time  to  literary  labours;  and,  two  years  after,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  he  published  his  ode- 
bvated  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  in  the  composition  of 
which,  he  had  been  engaged  nine  years.  The  latter  portion  of  his 
life  was  pUBsed  m  religious  retirement,  and  in  the  composition  of 
theological  treatises.  He  died  at  the  seat  of  lady  Masham,  his 
friend,  in  1704,  giving  emphatic  testimony,  in  what  he  said,  to  the 
▼anity  of  human  life. 

17.  Leibnitz  (William  Godfrey)  was  not  undisthiguished  as  a 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  poet,  though  he  is  most  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  On  the  principle  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  must  be  pronounced  wanting,  in  some  respects,  yel 
he  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity  of  being  esteemed  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  man  in  Europe. 

In  civil  life,  he  had  considerable  employment,  and  attained  to 
some  distinction.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in  studying  the  plan  of  an 
universal  language,  but  he  died  before  he  had  contpleted  the  extrar 
ordinary  design.  Leibnitz  proposed  characters  wluch,  like  those  in 
algebra,  might  not  only  be  simple,  but  expressive^  and  enable  men 
of  all  nations  to  converse  familiarly  together.  He  died  in  1716,  of 
•those  complicated  disorders,  the  gout  and  the  stone,  a^ed  seventy. 

In  temper,  he  was  passionate ;  in  character,  avaricious.  At  his 
death,  such  a  quantity  of  money  was  found  in  nis  house,  hoarded  in 
sacks,  that  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  who  possessed  his  property,  died 
rith  excess  of  joy  at  the  sight. 


PERIOD  X. 

The  period  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  ;  ex* 
tending  from  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden^ 
1718  A,  C,  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^ 

1815  A.  a 

SWEDEN. 

Sect.  1.  In  pursuing  the  history  of  Sweden,  a  country 
which  at  this  time  excited  much  attention,  on  account  c^  the 
character  of  its  sovereign,  we  have  to  record  an  event,  which 
secured  for  Sweden  a  reformation  of  her  government,  and 
saved  Europe  from  the  ravages  of  a  fatal  ambition.  This 
was  the  death  of  Charles  XIL,  who,  while  besi^pbg  a  Nor- 
wegian fortress,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1718. 
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{While  Charies remained  in  Taikey,tbe  car  and  the  kingo 
Dodmark  ravaged  Sweden  on  every  side.  At  the  same  time,  throogh 
the  inflaence  of  the  czar,  Stanidans  had  been  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Pcrfand)  on  which  Auffustua  was  replaced.  This  state  of  afEurs 
made  Charles  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  especially 
as  he  despaired  of  engaging  the  sultan  in  a  war  with  Ruasia.  Re- 
turning in  disguise,  he  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  wresting 
Norway  from  Denmark.  This  project,  however,  he  soon  abandooet^ 
in  consequenee  of  failing  in  the  outset.  Sweden  was  too  much 
exhausted  and  distracted,  and  surrounded  by  too  many  powerful 
enemies,  to  sustain  him  at  that  time,  in  a  war  of  conquest 

His  able  minister,  Goertz,  advised  him  to  a  different  course,  which 
was,  to  make  peace  with  the  czar,  and  with  him,  unite  in  the  attempt 
to  dethrone  George  I.,  and  reinstate  James,  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  These  measures  were  agreed  upon  ;  but  in  the  interval  oi 
preparation,  Charies,  still  wishing  to  wrest  Norway  from  the  Danes, 
made  an  attack  on  that  country.  It  was  in  tliis  expedition  that  he  lost 
his  Ufe.  A  half  pound  ball,  discharged  from  a  cannon  loaded  with 
ffrape  shot,  struck  his  head,  while  he  was  exposing  himself,  with  per- 
fect temerity,  to  unnecessary  danger.  Though  he  expired  without  a 
groan,  the  moment  he  had  received  the  blow,  he  instinctively  grasped 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  found  m  that  position,  so  charactenstic 
f)f  his  temper. 

No  conqueror,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  had  a  more 
enthusiastic  passion  for  glory,  than  Charles  XII.  This  is  the  clue  to 
all  those  eccentricities  and  acts  of  daring,  which  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  epithet  of  ^^  mad-man."  His  preceptor  asked  him,  when 
a  pupil,  what  he  thr.wght  of  Alexander.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  choose  to  be  like  him."  "Aye,  but,"  said  the  tutor,  "  he 
lived  only  thirty-  two  years."  "  Oh,"  answered  the  prince,  « that  b 
long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  kingdoms." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Sweden,  exhausted  and  inipoverirficd, 
demanded  repose  and  enjoyed  it  She  engaged  in  the  pursuiis  of  com- 
merce, and  cultivated  the  attendant  arts.  Her  islands  m  the  West 
Indies,  were  of  great  consequence  to  her  foreign  trade.  The  states 
took  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  government,  and  wisely  restricted 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

2.  Charles  XII.  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Ubica 
Eleonora,  by  the  election  of  the  states,  who  permitted  her 
husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  be  associated  with  her  in 
the  government ;  l)ut  they  gready  limited  the  power  of  the 
Bovereign.     Uhica  soon  resigned  the  throne  to  her  husband. 
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4fae  senate  of  its  pnTil^fes,  and  rendered  hunsdf  absoliile* 
The  despoCisro,  however,  which  he  wrongfully  procured,  he 
moderately  exercised,  and  the  succeeding  part  of  lus  reign  was 
marked  with  peace  and  proq>erity.  In  1792,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, at  a  masked  baU. 

§  GustaTus  effected  the  change  in  the  gOYemment,  in  die  following 
manner.  Having  assembled  the  officers  of  his  army,  without  making 
any  communication  of  his  design,  he  repaired  to  the  senate  house, 
where  he  read  a  decree,  ahready  prepared,  for  making  the  crown  ab- 
solute caused  it  to*be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  senate,  and 
then  dismissed  the  assembly. 

3.  Gustavus  IV.,  son  of  the  former,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sudermania.  In 
1800,  he  joined  the  Northern  Confederacy  against  England, 
but  made  peace  with  that  power  the  next  year.  In  1805,  he 
united  with  Austria  and  Russia,  in  the  war  against  France. 
He  soon  after,  lost  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  and  in  1808,  Fin- 
land, which  was  conquered  by  Russia.  He  was  dethroned 
b  1809,  and  the  crown  given  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania. 

§  The  conduct  of  Gustavus,  m  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  theso 
wars,  was  marked  by  so  much  extravagance,  that  he  was  considered 
mentally  deranged  ;  and  to  prevent  ihe  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  dfetermlned  to  dethrone  him.  This  plan  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect without  difficulty  or  blood-shed. 

4.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
Xin.,  made  peace  with  France  ;  but  the  king  having  no 
children,  BeriLBulotte,  a  favourite  general  of  Napoleon,  was, 
through,  his  influ^ice,  declared  crown  prince,  and  successor 
to  the  throne,  1810.  Bemadotte,  however,  has  been  faithful 
to  the  country  which  adopted  him,  and  he  never  aff<Nrded  any 
aid  to  his  former  master. 

§  Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1818,  the  crown  prince  quietly 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  wars  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  emperor.  He  proves  to 
be  a  wise  prince,  and  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  by  salu- 
tary improvements  and  reforms.  A  few  years  before  the  accession 
of  Bemadotte.  (1814,)  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  an* 
nezed  to  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  effi)rt8  of  the  Nor- 
wegians. 

PRUSSU. 

5.  Prussia  was  very  little  noticed,  till  some  time  within 
Ihe  present  period,  when  Frederick  It.,  the  Great,  raised  the 
kingdom  toa  high  degree  of  s|dendour.    It  had  existed  as  a 
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kingdom,  from  the  year  1700,  when  all  the  German  stata 
acknowledged  it  as  such.  It  was  befwe  sdyed  the  Electoiate 
of  Brandenburgb. 

{  Tliis  coimUy  was  inhabited  by  the  Borussi,  who  denominafted  il 
Borussia,  which  has  been  (irrupted  to  Prussia.  They  were  conquered 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whom  Cassimer  IV.,  king  of 
Poland^  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  vassals,  and  to  al- 
low PoMi  Prussia  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

Modem  Prussia,  is  a  kmgdom  formed  of  several  states,  united  b> 
alliances  and  conquests.  The  house  of  Brandenburgb,  which  now 
occupies  the  throne,  is  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  ancioit 
fiimily  of  Hohenzoilern,  mentioned  in  history  from  the  year  800i 
The  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the  great  FrederidL  were 
Frederick  William,  sumamed  the  Great  Elector,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.,  the  father  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Frederick  William,  the 
Elector,  was  a  prudent  and  valiant  prince.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  his  electorate  resemUed  a  desert ;  the  villa^  were 
burnt,  the  cities  presented  nothing  but  ruins,  and  a  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  He  began  by  regulating  the 
finances,  and  discharging  his  father's  unworthy  mmisters,  and  by 
skilful  negotiations,  reffaSied  all  the  provmces  guaranteed  to  him  bf 
the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Frederick  William  L,  would  have  been  deemed  an  extraordinary 
man,  had  he  not  been  eclipsed  by  his  greater  son.  As  the  case  n, 
•his  talents  and  management  excite  a  degree  of  wonder.  His  father 
was  profuse,  and  lavished  treasures  without  an  object  Frederidi 
William  was  economical  in  (he  extreme^  and  expended  nothing  ex- 
cept on  the  soldiery.  In  his  dress  and  diet,  he  was  remarkably  sim- 
Ele  and  plaui.  He  even  denied  himself  the  common  comforts  of 
fe,  being  wont  to  say,  that  a  prince  ought  to  spare  not  only  the  blood, 
but  the  property  of  his  subjects.  Voltaire  describes  this  moiMTdi 
thus.  ^  He  used  to  walk  from  his  palace,  clothed  in  an  old  blue  ooai 
with  copper  buttons,  half  way  down  his  thighs ;  and  when  he  bought 
a  new  one,  these  buttons  were  made  to  serve  again.  It  was  in  this 
dress  that  his  majesty,  armed  with  a  huge  Serjeant's  cane,  marched 
forth  every  day  to  review  his  regiment  of  giants.  These  giants 
were  his  greatest  deHght,  and  the  thinp  for  which  he  wait  to  the 
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SheteilsQ&oiie.dtty,  ^^heaeixedherby-ihehand,  gave  her  levecal 
blows  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  one  of  which  knocked  her  over." 
What  added  to  their  misfortunes  was,  the  severe  diet  to  which  they 
were  condemned,  for  they  were  almost  literally  famishing.  Th^re 
was  often  nothing  at  their  father's  table  but  garden-etufl^  so  badl^ 
eooked,  that  it  disgusted  them.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  touch  it,  for,  after  serving  the  other  ^ests,  Frederic  WOliam 
would  spit  in  the  dish,  that  his  children  might  not  break  their  fast. 
What  a  specimen  of  a  prince's  court 

6.  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne,  1740. 
His  fiaOher  had  left  him  an  efficient  and  well  disciplined  army, 
amounting  to  sixty-six  thousand  men.  His  views  were  bent 
on  conquest,  and  on  the  enlargement  of  bis  small  territory. 
With  the  best  army  in  Europe,  he  was  by  no  means  backward 
in  putting  his  ambitious  projects  into  execution.  The  next  year 
after  bis  accession,  he  revived  some  obscdete  claim  to  Silesia, 
and  accordingly  marched  against  the  Austrians,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Molwitz.  He  effected  the  conquest  of 
Silesia,  in  1742.  He  next  uivaded  Saxony,  but  the  part  he 
had  already  acted,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  neighbouring 
states.  Accordingly,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  against  him.  This  confedera- 
cy took  place  in  1756,  and  constituted  what  is  called,  "  the 
seven  years'  war,"  which  proved  to  be  an  extremely  sangui- 
nary contest 

$  The  success  of  this  war  was  various.  Frederick  maintained  his 
ground  against  his  powerful  enemies,  sometimes  conquering,  and 
sometimes  conquered.  He  lost,  perhaps,  as. many  battles  as  he  gain- 
ed ;  but  so  equal  a  contest  was  wonderful,  considering  the  vast  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  At  last,  howe- 
ver, his  affiurs  became  so  critical,  from  his  diminishing  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  his  enemies,  that  he  began  to  act  solely  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress,  at  this  Ume,  afford- 
ed him  the  most  essential  relief.  Her  successor  made  peace  with 
the  Prussian  king,  and  being  joined  by  the  Russian  troops,  with 
whose  aid,  Frederick  obtained  an  important  victory,  he  was  enaUed 
to  secure  an  honourable  peace  with  all  the  hostile  powers. 
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tion,  kowerer,  lies  not  in  his  moral,  but  in  his  mUSiecival 
endowments. 

§  Frederick  possessed  a  disceromeot,  energy,  actiyity,  dedsioi^ 
and  constancy  of  purpose,  whidi  fitted  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero{ 
and,  together  with  these  qualities,  as  much  moral  perverseness  as  as 
required  to  make  a  consummate  hero.  He  was  not  so  distinguidied 
for  the  conduct  of  a  battle,  or  a  campaign,  as  for  resources  in  adrer* 
sity,  for  celerity  of  operation,  and,  especiallyi  for  the  discipUne  of 
hia  troops.  An  instance  of  his  decision  of  character,  and  tne  seve- 
rity of  his  discipline,  appears  in  the  following  relation : 

Intending  to  make,  in  the  night,  an  important  moTement  in  hii 
camp,  .which  was  in  si^ht  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  orders,  that  by  eight 
o'clock,  all  the  lights  m  the  camp  should  be  put  out,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  moment  that  the  time  was  past  he  walked  out  himself  to  see  whe- 
ther all  were  dark.  If  e  found  a  light  in  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zietem, 
which  he  entered,  just  as  the  officer  was  folding  up  a  letter.  2^ieleni 
knew  him,  and  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  to  intreat  his  ipercy. 
The  king  asked,  to  whom  he  had  been  writmg:  he  said  it  was  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  which  he  had  retained  the  candle  these  few  minutes 
beyond  the  time,  m  order  to  finish.  The  king  coolly  ordered  him  to 
write  one  line  more,  which  he  shonld  dictate.  This  line  was  to  in- 
form his  wife,  without  any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  the 
next  day,  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  then  sent  as  had 
been  intended,  and  the  next  day  the  captain  was  executed. 

Frederick  was  remarkably  attentive  to  business,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  administration  was  under  his  own  immediate  inspection 
The  most  minute  particulars  of  national  and  domestic  policy,  did 
not  escape  his  observation.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdoflOy 
and  mucn  increased  its  industry,  population,  and  wealth. 

His  intdlectual  powers  were  great,  and  when  we  consider  his 
situation,  and  the  little  care  that  had  been  taken  of  his  education, 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  his  literary  acquisitions  were  considera- 
ble. He  had  much  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  was  weH 
conversant  with  French  writers  on  polite  literature.  He  aimed  at 
the  repmation  both  of  philosopher  and  poet,  and  was  a  voluminoos 
author  in  prose  and  verse. 

Nothing  favourable  can  be  said  of  his  moral  and  religions  chane* 
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derickUx^  the  field  Bgeioei  him,  and  experienced  an  utter 
overthrow  at  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  which  \^as  fqugbt  Oo 
tober  14,  1806. 

$  A  hereditary  animosity  against  Austria,  prevented  a  co-operation 
of  strength,  when  their  national  existence  was  threatened.  The 
whole  of  Germany  well  united  and  organized,  would,  probably, 
at  any  time,  have  resisted  the  power  of  Napoleon.  But  being  di- 
vided, both  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  lesser  states,  were 
overrun  and  subjected  by  the  fortunate  conqueror.  Pnissia,  after 
neglecting  several  opportimities  of  humbling  the  common  enemy, 
with  a  strange  inconsideration,  risked  her  national.existence  on  the 
^ue  of  a  single  battle.  She  trusted  too  implicitly  in  her  ancient  mi- 
litary fame,  and  the  beauty  of  her  army,  (for  there  was  not  a  proud- 
er army  in  Europe,)  and,  therefore,  fell  before  her  more  sa^cious 
and  calculating  en^my.  Frederick  was  shorn  of  nearly  half  of  his 
dominions. 

8.  In  1812,  the  Prussian  monarch  assisted  the  French  in 
their  Russian  cajnpaign ;  but  on  the  failure  of  tliat  enter 
prise,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  contributed  to  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  batde  of  Waterloo,  his  army,  imder  the  valiant  Blucher, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thus  essentially  contributed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Prussia  hcmourably  acquit- 
ted herself  in  thk  great  contention,  and  regained  her  former 
IcrriUHy.  Of  late  years,  the  Prussian  king  has  been  eftectu- 
ally  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Perhaps,  no  monarch  in  Europe,  has  done  more  than 
be,  to  advance  the  true  happiness  and  glory  of  his  kingdcMn. 
He  has  declared,  that  a  Bible  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  peasant's  family  in  his  realm. 

§  It  has  been  conjectured  by  politicians,  that  Prussia  cannot  long 
preserve  the  rank  that  she  has  now  attained,  situated  as  her  territory 
ts,  running  out  in  different  parcels  of  lands,  of  singular  shax)e,  and 
mtersected  by  half  of  the  secondary  states  of  Germany.  It  ia^  there- 
fore, further  supposed,  that  Frederick  only  waits  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  consolidate  his  territory ;  and  they  are  little  acquamted 
with  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  ambition  of  the  Prussian  people^ 
who  imagine  they  will  be  backward  in  attempting  any  thing  which 
promises  to  promote  their  national  honour  and  security. 

GEEMANY. 

9  In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  this  period,  we  aie 
principally  concerned  with  Austria,  its  more  important  mem- 
ber,  in  which  the  imperial  crown  usually  resides.    From  the 
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commeDcemeat  of  this  period,  there  was  no  war  of  any  con 
sequence^  till  that  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  an 
engagement  of  several  powers,  to  secure  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions  to  the  female  children  <k  the  emperor  Charles  YL,  iu 
case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue. 

{  Charles  VI.  died  without  male  issue,  1740.  The  house  of  Austria 
in  the  male  line,  thus  became  extinct,  after  it  had  governed  Austria 
for  several  centuries,  and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions  now 
belonged  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  She 
was  accordingly  raised  to  the  Austrian  tmrone ;  but  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  regardless  of  their  engagements,  supported  the  duke  cl 
Bavaria,  m  his  claim  to  the  crown.  After  much  opposition,  the  la^ 
ter  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  in  1742,  under  the  nanie 
of  Charles  VII. ;  but  this  prince,  worn  out  by  a  complication  (A 
bodily  complaints,  and  by  a  long  train  of  misfortunes,  died  two  yean 
afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  though  nearly  overwhelm- 
ed by  her  numerous  adversaries,  findly  triumphed  over  them,  and 
at  the  peace  of  1748,  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  her  donu- 
nions,  and  her  husband,  duke  of  Lorrain,  under  the  title  of  Francti 
I^  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

10.  Francis  I.,  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  in  1745.  He 
continued  the  war  till  1748,  when  the  peace  of  Aix-ia-Cba- 
pelle  was  concluded,  and  Maria  Theresa  obtained  the  succc» 
sion  of  her  father.  She  had  all  the  time  been  sustained  bj 
the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  had  received  important  aid 
from  Great  Britain. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis,  the  "  seven  years'  war,^  the 
fiercest  that  had  hitherto  been  waged  in  Germany,  took  place ; 
but  of  this,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  Pnissia. 

§  Maria  Theresa,  as  heiress  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  queea 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  as  the  wife  of  Francis,  was  emprM 
of  Germany.  She  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroisoi,  io- 
telligence,  felicity  of  temper,  and  captivating  condesceusioo.  Abi 
wife  and  parent,  she  was  unrivalled  ;  she  was  blessed  with  a  nume- 
rous and  amiable  progeny,  and  left  her  possessions  to  a  son,  who 
was  worthy  of  the  empire.  She  buih  hospitals,  encouraged  ooin- 
merce  and  science,  and  did  every  thing  which  humanity  and  mum- 
ficence  could  devise  to  render  her  iniirm  soldiers  comfortable. 

11.  Joseph  II.,  the  son  of  Francis  and  Maria,  succeeded 
to  the  empire,  in  1765.  He  seized  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian  II.,  the  elector,  1777 ;  made  ¥^r  two  years  with 
Prussia ;  reformed  the  church  of  Germany,  indulging  the 
protestants  with  the  imperial  protection,  and  curtailing  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  dismantled  the  fortified 
Cowns  in  Brabant ;  restrained  ^  excesses  of  the  deiigy  b 
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that  countiyi  and  carried  on  a  disastrous  war  against  the 
Turks*  During  that  war,  he  died.  He  maintained  the  cha* 
meter  of  .a  most  equitable  and  tolerant  prince. 

}  Joseph  promulgated  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  had  been,  hitherto,  much  circumscribed  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  He  even  permitted,  that  all  strictures  upon  the  throne 
itself  might  be  publisiied,  with  full  security,  provided  th^  did  not 
descend  to  the  character  of  libels  and  pasquinades.  "If  they  be 
founded  in  justice,"  said  he,  "we  shall  profit  by  them;  if  not,  we 
shall  disreg^sird  them  f*  a  remark  well  worthy  of  his  character  and 
diffnity. 

it  was  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  that  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons  had  occasioned  a  general  dearth  of  com,  which  was  more 
or  less  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in  parts  of  Germany, 
the  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  vast  numbers  of  people  actually  pe- 
rished, and  the  peasants^  in  many  places,  were  compelled  to  unthatch 
theur  cottages,  to  supply  the  want  of  provender  for  theur  cattle.  They 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  subsisted  on  the  bark  of  beech  and 
alder,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  spice.  A  part  of  this  time,  terrible 
inundations  overspread  the  country;  several  districts  were  totally 
rained  hy  a  flood  of  the  Elbe ;  Hamburgh  was  in  a  most  criticd 
ntuation ;  and  the  great  suburb  lying  towms  the  Elbe,  was  so  com- 
pletdy  covered  wiui  water,  that  cmly  Uie  tope  of  the  trees  were  dis* 
cemible. 

12.  Leopold  n.,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  invested  with  the 
empire,  in  1790.  Though  powerfully  soUcited  to  arm  against 
the  revolutionists  of  France,  his  moderation  and  prudence 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  vortex ;  but  a  speedy  death  cut  short 
the  pronsise  of  much  excellence.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
however,  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  France. 

§  After  the  '^  seven  years'  war,"  the  Germanic  body  remained  in 
comparative  quiet,  till  the  French  Revolution.  During  that  period, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Germany  suffer- 
ed more  than  most  other  nations.  Its  territory  was  the  theatre  of 
most  of  the  wars  that  were  waged  during  the  great  struggle.  This 
coimtry,  however,  had  been  eminently  prepared  to  CTperience  the 
evils  which  such  an  event  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  Germans 
embraced  the  fashionable  prevailing  system  of  anarchy  and  irreli- 
gion,  with  almost  the  same  ardour  which  characterhsed  the  French 
ttiemselves ;  and  their  country  was  early  Inundated  with  the  deadly 
publications  which  proceeded  from  the  school  of  atheistical  disor* 
ganizers. 

In  nearly  all  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  subsequent 
period,  Austria  has  had  a  share.  She  has  generally  been  arrayed 
against  France,  and  often  been  beaten.  In  the  production  of  such  a 
result,  some  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  French  intrigue, 
than  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  generals,  over  those 
of  Austria.    The  archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
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FrancM  U^  hat  often  diown  bhoflelfiiol  Inteto 
mandert  ot  his  time. 

13.  Francis  U.,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  in  1792.  Ha 
has  proved  Co  be  a  prince  of  mild  virtues,  and  is  much  re- 
ppected.  He  prosecuted  the  contemplated  war  with  the 
French  republic ;  but  it  proving  unsuccessful,  he  cniduded 
the  treaty  of  Gampo  Formio,  in  1797,  by  which,  the  Nether- 
lands were  ceded  to  France.  This  was  the  first  in  that  series 
of  hostilities,  which  distinguished  that  period  of  convulsion. 

14.  HostiUties  were  renewed  in  1799,  in  Italy,  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  assisted  by  Russia ;  for  it  was  evident  to  the  Aus- 
trian sovereign,  that  France  was  bent  on  aggrandizjsmenL 
The  Russian  forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Suwarrow. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians,  and  Uie  French  were  in  a  few  months 
driven  out  of  Italy.  Much  now  might  have  been  accom- 
plished for  the  salvation  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
)ealousy  which  the  Austrian  court  felt  towards  their  ally. 

§  This  Jealousy  was,  without  doubt,  excited  by  the  intrigues  d 
France ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Paul,  the  Russian  emperor 
recalled  his  victorious  troops. 

Austria,  left  single-handed  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  meet- 
ing the  enemy  with  scattered  forces,  sufiered  most  severely 
in  the  great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Luneville,  in  1801.  Tins  was  the  secood 
war,  and  more  humiliating  to  Austria  than  the  former. 

§  During  the  peace,  Francis  formed  a  numerous  army,  and  fbre- 
seeing  the  ruin  of  the  German  constitution,  caused  himsdf  to  be 
proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  in  1804. 

16.  The  Austrian  sovereign  had  been  mortified  too  severe- 
ly, to  remain  contented  at  peace.  A  third  warlike  coaUtion 
was  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  against  France,  in 
1805.  But  the  destruction  of  an  Austrian  army,  under  Ge- 
neral Mack,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  speedily  ter- 
minated this  war.  The  same  year,  the  peace  of  Prosburgh 
followed,  in  which  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  far  more  hum- 
bled than  ever,  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  important  pos 
sessions. 

i  A  part  only  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  forces,  had  Joined  those 
of  Francis,  when  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  took  place.  To  this  im- 
prudences was  added  the  greater  one,  of  risking  an  engaffemenC 
without  tne  assistance  of  the  archduke  Charles,  who,  at  the  m^anoe 
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of  only  a  few  days^  mareh,  vna  hastening  with  a  yictotioos  anny 
of  nodrly  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

In  1806,  several  of  the  states  of  Germany  were  imited 
nnder  the  name  of  the  "  Confederacy  of  the  RUne,"  of  which 
Napoleon  was  acknowledged  the  h^ ;  and  m  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Frauds  was  compelled  formally  to  resign  the 
title  of*emperor  of  Germany,  and  to  absolve  the  German 
states  irom  USeir  reciprocal  duties  towards  the  empire. 

{  According  to  the  terms  of  this  confederacy,  all  those  states  of 
the  ancient  German  empire,  that  did  not  accede  to  the  act  of  federa- 
tion, were  excluded  from  common  protection.  By  this  means,  the 
French  emperor  united  Bavaria,  Wirtemhur^,  Baden,  Burg,  Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  HohenzoUem,  &e^  to  the  political  interests  of  France, 
and,  virtually,  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

16.  In  1809,  Austria,  for  the  fourth  tune,  took  the  field 
against  France.  In  this  war,  was  fought  the  sanguinary 
bjattle  of  Essling,  in  which  the  French  emperor,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  was  beaten  in  a  regular  field  fight ;  but  re- 
ceiving a  large  reinforcement,  he  crossed  the  Danube,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  back,  and  fought  the  long  and  ob- 
stinate battle  of  Wagram.  This  battle,  lost  by  Austria,  ter- 
raumted  the  war,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  soon  aftei 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  according  to  which,  Francis 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  a  further  portion  of  territory,  and 
consented  to  bestow  his  eldest  daughter  and  child,  Maria 
Louisa,  on  the  emperor  of  France. 

§  In  this  war,  the  Austrians  had  taken  wiser  measures  than  bdbre. 
Their  best  commanders  were  in  the  field ;  the  archduke  Charles,  as- 
sisted by  the  archduke  John,  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
pri  nee  of  Schwartzenburg.  The  whcde  strength  and  resources  of  the 
empire  were  held  in  requisition ;  but  Austria  had  become  essentially 
weakened,  and  really  less  a  match  for  France  than  ever :  and,  be- 
sides, the  French  emperor  was  in  Advance  of  the  Austrian.  Antici- 
pating the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war,  he  was  soon  prepared  for 
action,  and  joining  hk  <tfmy,  marched  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. So  expeditious  was  the  French  emperor,  that  forty-five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  the  battle  of  Essling 
was  fought  below  Vienna. 

1 7.  Li  1813,  Austria  engaged  in  a  fifth  war  with  France, 
having  united  its  forces  vdm  those  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  all  Europe,  in  the  invasion  of  France,  in. 
obtaining  possession  of  Paris,  and  in  dethroning  Napoleon. 
On  this  occasion,  the  emperor  accompanied  the  army,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Schwartzenburg.    Then 
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was  gained  the  cdebraled  battle  of  Leipcdc,  wfaidi  produced 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  The  whole  allied  fotcea  were, 
in  this  battle,  principally  commanded  by  Schwartzenburg. 

{  When  this  junction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  formed, 
Napoleon  had  just  returned  from  Russia,  havmg  lost  his  mat  army, 
composed  in  part  of  troops  of  many  European  nations,  than  his  tA- 
butaries.  Austria,  at  first  seemed  reluctant  to  take  the  field,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  its  family  alliance.  A  remembrance  of  former 
sufferings  may  idso  have  had  its  effect.  But,  though  late,  the  assis- 
tance of  Austria  was  very  efficient. 

It  was  on  hearing  of  the  issue  of  the  hattle  of  Leipsic,  which  wm 
announced  by  Schwartzenburs  himself,  to  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  to  the  lunff  of  Prussia,  that  these  three  soverei^ 
who  were  viewing  the  batUe  from  a  distant  hill,  on  horseback,  un- 
mediately  dismounted,  and,  on  their  bended  knees,  offered  a  tribute 
of  thanks  to  ihe  God  who  had  crowned  their  arms  with  victory. 

18.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1815,  Au- 
stria, for  the  last  time,  combined  with  the  other  powers  o( 
Europe,  to  dethrone  him,  and  succeeded.  At  this  time,  a 
new  union  was  formed  by  the  states  of  Germany,  designed 
to  secure  its  future  tranquillity,  under  the  title  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  This  was  signed  at  Vienna,  by  its 
sovereigns  and  free  dties  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  it 
has  done  hitherto,  so  it  will  continue  to  prove,  a  powerfiil 
preservative  against  the  renewal  of  those  wars,  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  which  Germany  has  so  often  been  the  cause  and 
tlie  victim. 

$  In  the  new  order  of  things,  which  succeeded  the  downfel  of  the 
French  emperor,  Austria  manifested  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  Germanic  body,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  confederation 
above  noticed.  The  several  states  have  been  remstated,  asfiEuras 
possible,  in  theur  former  possessions,  and  Francis  is  now  admow- 
[edged,  as  formerly,  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

^lortly  after,  another  union,  ef  a  more  doubtful  character,  was 
formed  between  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  kingof 
Prussia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
object,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  have  been  to  confirm  their  own 
power,  and  to  suppress  any  effinrt,  on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  to 
obtain  liberal  constitutions. 

The  improper  views  of  this  confederacy^  were  openly  displayed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution.  A  congress  of  the 
three  sovereigns,  in  1821,  issued  a  manifesto  agamst.  Naples,  'm 
which  they  plainly  avow  their  hostility  to  every  form  of  improve 
ment  To  enforce  their  views^  an  Austrian  army  marched  towardi 
ttie  territories  of  Naples.  This  alliance  may,  at  the  preKnl  mo 
ment,  be  ccmsidered  as  virtually  diSMhred. 
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POLAND. 


19.  Poland,  which  existed  in  independence,  dtinng  a 
part  of  the  present  period,  was  a  nation  of  some  importance, 
for  several  ages ;  but  we  feel  little  interest  in  its  history,  till 
nearly  the  memorable  era  when  it  was  blotted  out  from  the 
Bst  of  nations.  Its  fine  atuation,  and  rich  natural  resources, 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  wretched  government  and 
institutions;  nor  can  we,  perhaps,  find  a  spot  aa  the  globe, 
where,  with  so  many  physical  means  of  securing  felicity,  a 
civilized  people  are  found,  that  have  been  ihvdved  in  greater 
miseries.  Its  former  government,  which  partook  of  all  the 
different  kinds,  with  a  peculiarly  strong  infusion  of  aristocracy, 
and  with  a  weak  executive  power,  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Weakness,  anarchy  and  crime  within,  and  injustice,  trea- 
chery, and  oppres^on  on  the  part  of  others,  without,  consti- 
tute a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  Poland.  Yet  its  in- 
habitants were  not  without  some  striking  and  noble  charac- 
teristics. They  were  a  brave  and  martial  people.  Amidst 
their  degradaticm,  they  cherished  the  love  of  liberty  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Till  the  first  diviaon  and  plunder  of  Poland,  in  1772,  we 
find  a  long  list  of  kmgs  up  to  the  year  842,  A.  C,  But  we 
can  record  the  names  of  a  very  few  only. 

§  Poland  is  denominated  by  the  natives,  Poloka;  which  is  a  Scla- 
vonian  word,  signifying  a  level  or  champain  country.  Such  is  the 
surfoce  of  Pdland. 

In  the  history  of  its  sovereigns,  we  notice  the  name  of  Lech  V., 
who  is  here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  singular  nmxhn,  which  he 
used  to  utter,  and  which  must  be  very  omvenient'to  a  kins.  ^A 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  except  when  neither  his 
safety  nor  his  advantage  requires  thai  he  should  violate  it"  His 
reign,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  inauspicious  in  the  annals  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Caasimer  III.,  the  Great,  formed  a  new  code  oi  laws,  which  he 
committed  to  writing  ;  for,  before  his  time,  the  Poles  had  only  oral 
traditions.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cas- 
sinier  is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  integrity,  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. 

Sigismund  I.,  whose  reign  began  in  1006,  was  one  of  the  0io«t 
accomplished  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  thrcme  of  Fcdaiid.  Inhii 
epitaph,  which  was  not  composed  in  the  language  of  exaggovtyon, 
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he  was  styled  the  '^oonqneror  of  the  RantanL  WaDaehiaiis,  and 
PruBsiaiu/'  and  obtained  the  atill  more  hononrable  appellatkm  of  the 
"  father  m  his  oountry."  He  applied  liimeelf  to  the  improT^ment 
of  the  manners  of  his  snbjeets,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for 
the  arts  and  s^'ences,  and  fortified  and  embeuished  the  cities 

No  Polish  monarch  was  more  distinguished,  on  the  whole,  than 
John  Sobieski,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1674.  Many  of  the 
mlers  of  Poland  were  foreigners,  but  Sobieski  was  a  native,  elected 
on  account  of  his  emment  virtues,  and  military  talents.  He  was 
parUcularly  distinguished  1^  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  his  vic- 
tories over  them.  The  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.  He  died  in  1600,  leaving  his 
country  hi  prosperity  and  peace. 

Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  diosen  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Sobieski,  after  an  interregnum  of  twelve  months.  The  fac 
tious  nobles,  who  had  been  kept  in  awe  under  Sobieski,  were  un- 
willmg  to  place  any  one  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  and  thus  showed 
themselves  unworthy  of  such  a  sovereign.  Augustus  made  war  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  mistaking  utterly  the  character  of  his  ene- 
my. Being  defeated  and  overcome^  he  was  dethroned,  and  Stanjalaos^ 
through  tl^  influence  of  Charles  m  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  was  deck- 
ed to  fill  his  place,  in  1704.  After  the  ruin  of  Charles,  at  Pultowa, 
Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1773,  was  succeeded  bj 
his  son  Frederick  Augustus  U.,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight  months. 
The  reiffn  of  the  latter  was  generally  tranquil  and  peaceable^  thouj^ 
both  before  and  afterwards,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  very  unquiet  stale, 
owing  to  political  and  religious  controversies,  as  well  as  foreign  wars. 

Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  elected  in  1763,  was  the  last 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  the  creature  of  Catharine  of  Uuasia,  pbced 
on  me  throne,  more  by  the  influence  of  her  armies  and  treasurei^ 
than  by  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nobles ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
difllculties  of  his  reign,  was  unable  to  manifest  the  independence  of 
a  sovereign.  He  was  finally  kept  as  an  honourable  prisoner,  at  IV 
tersbiu'gh,  where  he  died,  hi  1796. 

20.  In  1772,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  secret 
ly  meditated,  took  place,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
Europe.  This  has  been  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  moei  un- 
principled acts  recorded  in  history.  .  The  pretexts  of  the 
plunderers,  as  set  forth  m  their  manifestoes,  were  various ;  but 
they  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  this  act  of  vidence,  in 
consequence  of  the  perpetual  divisions  in  the  Polish  counsels^ 
and  the  mutual  ammosities  of  the  nobility.  Indeed,  they 
puiposely  increased  the  fectians  and  diflkulties  ui  which  the 
nation  was  involved. 

{  Prussia  hdd  the  tndn  of  events,  by  flattering  the  Rmsians  with 
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the  idea  of  ^ving  a  king  to  Pdand^biit  not  dwtigniag  that  Poland 
«hould  sink  into  a  Russian  province,  it  was  contrived  on  the  part  of 
Prusaia,  to  make  the  Poles  dissatisned  with  their  king.  This  was 
easily  effected,  and  hi  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  noting  could 
exceed  the  disorder,  dissensions,  and  weakness  of  fte  kinffdom.  In 
this  situation  of  affairs,  when  the  Poles  were  preveuted  6om  vindi* 
catinff  their  sacred  rights,  tiie  unholy  deed  of  partition  was  perpe- 
trated. Eadi  party  had  previously  agreed  on  its  portion,  the  whole 
kduding  nearly  half  of  the  Polish  territory.  The  Diet  was  aasem* 
bled,  and  surrounded  by  the  partitioning  powers,  it  could  do  no  other- 
wise than  sanction,  by  a  legislative  act,  the  crime  which  these 
growers  had  committed. 

In  the  division  which  was  made,  Frederick  seized  Polish 
Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  ;  the  emperor  of  Austriai 
the  kingdoms  of  Golicia  and  Ludomiria ;  and  Caihariney 
Polish  Lavonia,  with  a  part  of  Lithuania. 

21.  In  1791,  a  revdution  took  place  in  Poland ;  a  new 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  which  opened  to  the  middling 
■classes,  the  avenue  to  every  employment ;  and  the  crown, 
hitherto  elective,  was  declared  to  be  hereditary.  This  waa 
done  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  with  enture  concord.  But 
Poland,  despoiled  of  half  her  territories,  was  weak ;  and 
though  the  cnange  was  approved  by  all  Europe,  except  Rusria, 
the  Poles  were  sufiered  to  become  the  victims  of  the  Russian 
empress,  ajsd  ev^itually  again  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
sovereigns.  A  new  division  was  agreed  on,  in  1793,  which 
uiclud^  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  Poland. 

§  Catharine  first  resented  the  act  of  the  Poles  m  framing  a  new 
constitution,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to  her  ambitious  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  remainder  t>f  Poland.  Frederick  William,  though  he  at 
first  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  measure,  yet  finally,  with  un- 
blushing efirontery,  eonsented,  with  the  others,  to  act  the  royal 
plunderer. 

22.  Before,  however,  this  second  nefarious  project  could  be 
executed,  it  became  necessary  to  encoimter  the  hazards  of 
war*  The  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  raised,  and  under  the  brava 
and  patriotic  Kosciusko^  they  resisted,  for  a  time,  the  united 
force  of  then:  powerful  enemies.  But  on  the  part  of  enfeebled 
Poland,  numbers  were  wanting,  which  could  not  long  be 
supplied  by  love  of  country  and  a  desire  of  vengeance  ;  and 
Kosciusko,  after  making  every  effort  that  man  could  be  ex- 
pected to  make,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Under 
the  iMurbarous  Suwanow,  Warsaw  was  captured  and  sacked. 
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In  aUempdng  to  defend  it,  nine  thousand  gallant  Polei 
perished. 

f  But  the  caniage  which  suoceeded  the  victory,  was  greater,  aad 
has  forever  tarnished  the  laurels  of  the  Russian  general.  The  houaoi 
were  p^illaged.  women  vidated,  children  murdered,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand victims  feu  a  prey  to  a  ferocity  bordering  on  that  of  savages. 

Kosciusko,  who  originated  from  a  noble  family,  had  been  a  dii* 
tinguished  officer  in  the  United  StateQ,of  America,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revc^ution.  The  Poles  elected  him  theur  general,  and  be 
proved  wortiiy  of  their  choice.  Under  more  propitious  circomstaih 
ces,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  After 
his  dei«it,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Petersburgh,  till  the  death  of 
the  empress,  hi  1797.  Upon  the  accession  of  Paul,  he  obtained  bit 
freedom,  and  was  favoured  with  a  pension — an  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  monarch,  which  received  the  applause  of  the  civilised 
world.    Kosciusko  has  since  been  m  America. 

23.  A  third  and  final  dismemberment  of  Poland,  took  idaoe 
in  1796,  when  the  three  powers  appropriated  it  entirety  to 
themselves.  Both  Stanidaus  and  Kosciusko,  were  secured; 
the  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  crushed,  and  the  robbers  had  only 
quietly  to  divide  oil  that  remained  of  their  bloody  prey. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Vienna,  in  1816,  part  of  Poland 
wai3  miited  to  the  Russian  Empire,  with  the  preservation  of 
its  own  constitution ;  and  on  this  event,  Alexander,  en^wnr 
of  Russia,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland. 

RUSSIA. 

24  In  the  history  of  Russia,  we  find  Catharine  L,  the  wife 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  throne,  near  the  commencement 
of  this  period.  By  his  appointment,  she  succeeded  him,  in 
1725.  She  reigned  only  two  years,  but  with  great  abiUty, 
and  pursued  the  plan  begun  by  her  husband,  in  tnvilizing  her 
people. 

{  Catharine  was  originaUy  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  soldier,  but  fiill 
inff  into  the  power  of.the  Kussians,  she  was  employed  in  the  gene 
raPs  kitchen,  where  Menzioofl^  one  of  Peter's  favourites,  saw  and 
obtamed  her.  Peter  having  met  her  at  Menzicoff 's  house,  and  being 
delighted  with  her  understanding,  at  first  made  her  his  mistress,  but 
afterwards  married  her.  She  obtained  a  complete  control  over  thB 
emperor,  by  her  singularly  gay  and  cheerfhl  temper,  as  well  as  by 
her  respectfiil  and  kind  attentions. 

25.  Peter  11.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  succeeded  her, 
in  1727.    He  reigned  only  three  years,  but  his  reign  was  a 
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scene  of  peace  and  prosperity.    He  was  extremely  bebved 
by  his  peofde. 

§  The  succession,  during^  several  reigns  alter  Peter  the  Great,  seems 
not  to  hare  heen  regular,  or  fixed  by  any  certain  rules ;  yet  the  prin- 
ces came  to  their  tlm)ne8  with  little  difficulty,  and  pursiisd  the  gene- 
ral features  of  that  wise  ^llcy  which  Peter  adopted.  The  great 
object  constantly  kept  in  view,  was  the  advancement  of  dvilizatioa 
and  knowledge  among  the  people. 

26.  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  next  ascended  the  thronOi 
m  1730,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Romanow,  to  which 
Peter  the  Great  belonged,  having  become  extinct.  She  was 
a  niece  of  that  monarch.  Her  reign  was  glorious  and  happy, 
and  comprised  the  war  against  Turkey,  in  1736 ;  the  con- 
quest of  the  principal  towns  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Choczim  over  the  Turks,  in  1739. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Ivan,  or  John,  only  about  two 
month's  old,  was  elected  emperor,  1740 ;  but  the  next  year 
a  sudden  revolution  took  place,  by  which  the  young  prince 
was  deposed,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  proclaimed  empress. 

There  were  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  her  and 
her  father,  and  like  him,  she  seemed  to  possess  an  inherent 
capacity  for  reigning.  She  united  benevolence  with  great 
political  talents,  and  to  her,  Russia  is  indebted  for  much  of 
its  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1767, 
her  troops,  in  conjimction  with  those  of  Austria,  entered  upon 
'^  the  seven  years'  war"  against  the  great  Frederick,  and  her 
part  waB  so  well  acted,  that  had  she  Uved,  the  Prussian  men 
narchy  would  probably  have  been  in  jeopardy,  as  to  its  very 
existence. 

§  Elizabeth  founded  the  universities  of  Petersburgh  and  Moscow 
and  decreed  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  Elizabeth's  code.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  few  years  preceding  her  death,  this  princess  indulged 
m  the  most  unbounded  intemperance  and  sensuali^. 
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the  mover  of  the  cooipiracy  by  which  he  was  dethroned  and 
murdered,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

§  Catharine  of  Anhalt,  a  princess  of  Germany,  had  be^i  married 
to  Peter  several  years  before  his  accession ;  and  as  she  began  her 
political  ]\f6  with  crim%  she  seems  never  aiierwards  to  have  heea 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  with  which  she  executed  her  plans.  It 
was  by  the  help  of  her  paramour  Orloff,  that  she  arrested  the  em- 
"peror,  and  procured  his  deposition  and  death.  Orloff  first  gave  him 
poisoned  brandy  to  drinlc,  and  then  strangled  him. 

29.  Catharine  IL,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed,  com- 
bined with  her  singular  depmvation  of  principle,  a  powerful 
intellect  As  a  woman,  she  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to 
human  nature,  but  as  an  empress  she  was  great,  and  jusdy 
denominated  "  the  Semiramis  of  the  North."  Her  reign  was 
brillJant  and  long,  and  at  once  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
all  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  her  em[Nre, 
ahe  sought  continually  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  In  bet 
wars  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Poland,  she  secured  inmiense 
acquisitions  of  territory.  Her  transactions  in  regard  to  the 
•dismemberment  of  Poland,  have  already  been  related.  In 
regard  to  Turkey,  her  object  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
lees  than  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  throne  in  Europe- 
an object  which  Russia  has  ever  since  had  at  heart. 

§  One  of  the  yictortous  wars  which  Catharine  carried  on  with 
Turkey,  cost  her  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  200,000,000  rubles ; 
while  It  cost  the  latter  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.  and 
200,000,000  piastres — a  war  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  triumphant 
In  this  war,  Ismail  was  the  last  town  that  surrendered.  Twice 
were  ^e  Russians  under  Suwarrow  repulsed ;  but  at  die  thind  st- 
tack,  they  scaled  the  ramparts,  forced  their  way  into  the  place,  aod 
put  to  the  swOTd  all  who  opposed  them.  Fifteen  thousand  Ruwwiii 
purchased  with  their  hves  the  bloody  laurels  of  then:  leader,  who 
wrote  to  the  empress  with  his  usual  brevity,  ^  The  haughty  Ismail 
is  atyour  feet" 

30.  Catharine  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul.  Petrowilz, 
1796,  whose  reign  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  mother,  and 
who  occupied  himself  with  trifles.  In  1799,  he  declared  war 
against  revolutionary  France,  and  sent  Suwarrow  into  Italy, 
who  met  with  great  success  till  he  passed  into  Switzerland, 
whence  he  was  recalled  by  his  sovereign.  In  1801,  PstuI 
declared  war  against  England,  and  oUiged  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to  join;  but  soon  afterwards  this  unhappy  monarch 
was  strangled^  by  some  conspirators,  who  were  officers  io 
niB  court 
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31.  AJexander  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Paul,  was  proclaimed 
in  1801,  at  the  age  of  twenty-twa  '  His  name  will  descend 
with  renown  to  after  ages,  as  the  deliverer  of  ^ithraUed 
nations.  His  reign  was  at  first  pacific,  nor  did  he  make  those 
efforts  againist  France,  which  seemed  desirable  at  that  junc- 
ture. He,  however,  became  alarmed  at  length  by  the  am- 
bition of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1806,  formed  a  coalition  with 
Austria,  against  the  conqueror. 

He  was  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  only  a  renmant  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  which  had  previously  been  deserted,  and 
being  attacked  unexpectedly  at  Austerlitz,  he  experienced  a 
signal  overthrow.  He  then  withdrew  his  army  into  Russia, 
but  designing  to  assist  Prussia,  the  next  year  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  war ;  but  before  his  army  could  reach  it,  the 
battle  of  Jena  had  been  fought,  and  the  power  of  Prussia  half 
annihilated.  Russia  left  alone  on  the  field,  maintained  the 
contest  with  the  French  emperor  for  a  few  months,  during 
which  several  sanguinary  battles  were  fought,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side.  At  length  the  fatal  battle 
of  Friedland,  obliged  Alexander  to  sign  the  treaty  of  HTilsit 

In  1808,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  which  Pin- 
land  was  conquered,  and  in  1811,  he  commenced  hoetiUties 
against  Turkey.  At  this  critical  time,  a  mighty  contest  was 
about  to  ensue,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  part 
of  the  globe.  The  refiisal  of  Alexander,  in  1812,  to  concur 
in  Bonaparte's  scheme,  of  excluding  British  commerce  from 
the  whole  European  continent,  highly  displeased  the  latter. 
This  circumstance,  concurring  with  the  French  emperor's  de- 
sire to  establish  an  universal  monarchy,  induced  him  to  march 
against  Russia,  with  all  the  force  of  the  territories  under  his 
dominion,  and  of  every  state  rendered  subservient  to  his 
views.     "In  that  way,"  says  Prof.  Heeren,  "a  storm  of  na- 
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nearly  equal ;  the  Russians,  however,  retired,  and  the  Frendi 
entered  Moscow.  But  they  entered  it  to  witness  its  confla- 
gration ;  the  Russians  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  depriveo 
3ie  French  army  of  its  expected  winter  quarters.  Il  was 
obliged  to  retreat ;  and  the  animosity  of  the  Russians,  aided 
by  uie  terrible  severity  of  the  weather,  contributed  almost  to 
annihilate  the  most  efficient  military  force  that  ever  invaded 
a  nation. 

$  Upon  the  invasion  of  his  dominions,  Alexander  soon  made  peace 
with  nie  Turks,  and  this  on  advantageous  terms,  as  has  alwajrs  been 
the  case  in  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Alexandermiglil 
have  met  his  foe  with  an  equal  number  of  nations,  if  he  had  had 
time  to  summon  them  from  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Asia.  All 
his  troops,  divided  into  three  armies,  by  no  means  equalled,  In  num- 
ber, those  of  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
Hon.  But  although  the  collection  of  the  Russian  force  was  only 
partially  effected,  yet  there  was  a  high  moral  preparation  in  the  ^lirit, 
both  of  the  prince  and  his  people.  Afler  one  conspiracy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  was  detected,  and  its  authors  summarily  pun- 
ished, all  orders  of  the  people  manifested  the  most  determine]  pur- 
pose to  resist  the  enemy,  submitting  to  sacrifices,  which  nothing  but 
devoted  patriotism  and  the  deadliest  hatred  of  the  invader,  could  in- 
i^re.  Alexander,  in  his  manifesto,  declared  that  he  would  neier 
make  peace,  so  long  as  the  enemy  remained  within  his  empire.  And 
to  engage  God  and  religion  on  the  side  of  Russia,  one  entire  consfr 
cration  of  the  empire  and  of  the  church,  was  made  to  the  God  a 
armies. 

The  constant  retiring  of  the  Russians,  without  risking. a  great  bet- 
tie,  greatly  weakened  the  esqpectation  indulged  by  &>naparte,  ol 
spe^y  terminating  the  war,  by  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Fire  and  rapine,  by  friends  and  foes,  marked  the  course  of 
the  invading  army,  and  seemed  to  render  return  impossible.  Wilna 
was  occupied  the  28th  of  June.  The  French  advanced  with  many 
sknrmishes  by  way  of  Witepsk  to  Smolensk,  where  two  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  formed  a  junction,  August  6lh,  while  the  Prussian  aux- 
Uiaries  besieged  Riga,  and  the  Austrians  were  manoeuvering  in  Vol- 
hynia.  Smolenk  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  August  18th ;  after 
which,  Koutousoff  was  vested  with  the  chief  command.  Afler  te 
battle  of  Borodino,  the  solitary  capital  was  entered,  Septembo  14di 
aud  15th.  In  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  residence  of  tne  C^ra,  the 
conqueror  took  up  his  head  quarters,  the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and 
the  grave  of  his  greatness. 

Moecow,  fired  by  its  own  citizens,  fell  a  victim  for  the  empire ;  for 
such  a  drama  demanded  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  in  its  pilhurs  of  fire 
the  first  dawn  of  freedom  shone  over  shackled  Europe  m  the  fiLrthesi 
East.  Instead  of  a  Capua,  the  army  suddenly  stood  in  a  waste. 
"The  campaign  may  now  end,"  was  the  proposal  of  Napoleon ;  "  the 
cvnpaign  is  now  beginning,"  was  the  reply  of  Koutousoff    A  spee- 
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dy  ¥ecreal,btfore  the  beginning  of  the  winter's  cdd,  mlffbt,perhapi^ 
have  saved  the  army;  but  the  pride  of  the  conqueror  disdained  this 
measure,  till  it  was  too  late.  ^Tien  three-fourths  of  Moscow  were 
consumed  to  the  ground,  just  as  the  fatigued  and  debilitated  army  of 
the  French  entered  it,  needing  repose  and  refreshment,  and  an^  un- 
conquerable Russian  army  was  before  it,  it  was  impossible  for  Na- 
poleon to  stay  there.  Never  was  a  disappointment  more  sudden  and 
more  bitter.  The  retreat  which  he  had  dechned,  he  was  obliged  to 
und^lakC)  and  such  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  and  terrific,  history  never 
before  recorded. 

32.  Alexander  pursued  the  enemy  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the  emancipation 
of  Europe.  He  first  exhorted  Prussia  to  war.  She  obeyed 
tlie  call,  and  others,  the  late  vassals  of  France,  sooner  or  later, 
johicd  his  standard.  "From  this  time  the  storm  of  nations, . 
which  had  gathered  in  the  west,  against  the  east,  was  to  be 
turned  from  the  east  against  the  west,"  An  immediate  erup- 
tion was  prevented,  by  the  fortresses  and  countries  which  were 
occupied  by  the  relations  of  the  rulers,  and  the  certainty  that 
Napoleon  had  himself  escaped.  But  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  could  not  be  long  ere  the  subjugated  nations  should 
turn  upon  their  falling  master.  Austria  was  the  last  to  join 
the  alliahce ;  her  weight  in  the  scale  was  decisive. 

The  campaign  of  1813,  which  thus  began,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.  Never  were  more  battles  fought 
within  a  given  space  of  time,  and  never  were  greater  than 
Bome  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Leipeic,  which  fin- 
ished the  campaign,  Heeren  says,  ''If  the  mass  of  combat- 
ants, almost  half  a  million,  met  on  the  field,  makes  it  the  first 
battle  of  modern  times,  its  consequences  do  so  no  less."  The 
ivay  was  now  opened  to  France  itself,  in  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  French  emperor.  Accordingly,  in  the  begirming  of  the 
year  1814,  the  respective  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  dethroned 
Xapoleon,  and  replacei]  on  the  throne  the  house  of  Bourbcm. 
The  renown  of  Alexander  was  now  complete,  as  the  provi- 
dential deliverer  of  Europe. 

$  This  prince  deceased  1st  December,  1825^  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  I. 

The  character  of  Alexander,  will  appear  with  advantage  on  the 
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inteUfictofll  powttr,  he  wai,  pertiapB,  of  all  the  Eoropean  aoterrigtu 
the  most  fit,  by  his  indefatigable  spirit,  to  contend  with  hhn.  He 
appears  to  have  been  guided  mainly  by  a  principle  of  honesty ;  and 
i(  several  private  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  there  are  pleasing  in- 
dications, that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  princes  who  can  be  c^led 
truly  religious.  The  most  inexplicable  part  o(  his  character,  in  a 
moral  view,  was  his  suppression  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  which 
had,  a  few  years  before,  commenced  under  his  own  auspices. 

Since  the  event,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  temuBation  of 
the  tenth  period,  the  affairs  of  the  Russians  have  been  generally  pros- 
perous. Besides  a  successful  conflict  which  they  have  maintained 
"with  PersijBL  they  have  rushed  into  war  recently,  with  their  oW  ene- 
mies, the  Tiirks ;  and  although  the  present  is  Uie  second  campaign, 
they  have  been  met  with  so  vigorous  a  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, under  their  warlike  sultan,  Mahmoud  Ii.,  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  Russia  puts  forth  her  whole 
power,  and  Turkey  fights  for  her  existence.  Russian  successes  have, 
of  lat^  been  reported ;  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  that'oth^  cam- 
paigns* will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  the  Ottomans  into  Asia, 
should  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  suffer  the  oonteet  to  con 
tinue. 

ENGLAND. 

House  of  Brunswick. 

33.  George  I.,  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  been  proclaimed 
king,  by  the  regency,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  1714.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  he  had,  therefore,  been 
on  the  throne  about  four  yeai^.  Notwithstanding  the  divided 
state  of  the  kingdom,  the  accession  of  George  took  place 
without  the  least  opposition,  tumult,  or  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content 

It  was  protestantism  that  gave  the  house  of  Brunswick  the 
throne,  and  it  was  protestantism  that  was  to  preeerve  it  to 
tfaem.     No  new  maxims,  no  new  continental  pdicy,  could 
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TheimturalGonseauenceofthls  pcdiqr  was,  the  fall  of  the 
lory  ministry,  which  had  made  itself  more  than  suspected  by 
its  conduct  towards  ihe  pretender,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  whigs. 

$  George  I^  was  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover, 
and  of  Sdphia,  gfand-daughier  of  Jatnes  I.,  and  was  in  the  fi5th  yeat 
of  his  agC)  when  he  ascended  the  throne^ 

The  Pretender,  who  was  styled  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  was  the 
son  of  James  II«  His  exclusion  from  the  throne  affected  the  public 
tranquillity,  for  a  time..  He  had  his  partisans  chiefty  among  we  to^^ 
riee,  and  in  Scotland ;  but  the  several  attempts  which  they  made  in 
his  b^ali;  were  uieflfectual  j  his  intrigues  were  detected ;  his  forces 
were  overpowered  in  battle ;  many  of  the  leaders  among  the  rebels 
were  captured  and  executed ;  but  the  chevalier  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  to  France. 

34.  In  1720,  the  king  having  recommended  to.the  com- 
mons the  consideration*of  proper  meaii^  for  lessening  the  na*- 
tiohal  debt,  this  proved  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea 
act,  which  became  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  In  tliis 
scheme,  it  was  believed  possible  speedily  to  perform  by  art, 
what  can  be  the  result  only  of  continued  cxertion-^-the  liquid 
dation  of  the  public  debt ;  but  the  projects  of  the  South  Sea 
company  foundered,  and  thousands  were  involved  in  rum» 
As  the  English  government,  however,  allowed  itself  no  des^ 
potic  steps,  its  credit  was  preserved  entire ;  and  it  fotind  itself 
able,  by  a  dimmution  of  interest,  to  establish  a  sinking  fund, 
which  only  needed  a  better  administration,  to  effect  its  object 

§  Tlie  character  of  George  I.  Was  that  of  a  vdse  and  ffood  mo^ 
aarch,  but  he  was  less  popular  than  he  might  have  been,  had  he  staid 
more  at  home,  ami  manifested  less  partiality  for  his  German  donir 
nionSk  . 

He  died  suddenly,  of  a  paralytic  disorder,  on  the  continent,  m  the 
68th  year  of  his  age. 

^  341  George  11,,  succeeded  his  father,  1727,  and,  like  him) 
favoured  the  whigs,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  his  Grcrman 
po88ea8k)ns*  His  character  was  that  of  an  active,  mtelligent 
prince,  possessuag  a  vident  temper,  and  a  loVe  of  war.  His 
administration  of  affairs  was  generally  equitable,  ^a  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people.  A  period  of  peace,  during  ten  years,  in 
the  former  part  of  bis  reign,  happfly  occurred  through  wa^ 
of  a  plausible  pretence  for  emborkine  in  a  war.  At  length, 
occasion  was  found  for  collision  with  Spain,  and  war  wa» 
declared  m  1739.  It  produced  no  important  results.  In  1744, 
England  declared  war  against  France,  and  asosted  Mana 
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Theresa,  of  Austria,  in  the  war  of  succession.  In  this  public 
contest,  the  principal  states  of  Europe  were  involved  ;  and 
among  others,  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fon*.enoy  wctc 
fought ;  the  former  terminating  in  favour  of  the  allies,  the 
latter  in  favour  of  the  French.  The  British  king  command- 
ed, in  person,  his  army  on  the  c(»itinent. 

^  The  minister  who  guided  the  destinies  of  Englaiidf  daring  this 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  as  also  during  the  principal  part  of 
the  foarmer,  was  to  Robert  Walpole.  Conoeming  him,  the  h» 
torie  professor  of  Gottingen  says,  "that  without  the  reslkas ac- 
tivity which  is  often  called  greatness,  he  was  a  statesman  most  wor- 
thy of  respect.  He  introduced  uprightness  ipto  politics,  at  a  time^ 
when  they  were  disgraced  by  the  profligate  Dubois,  and  the  false 
Alberoni.  But  his  maxim,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all,  entangled 
him  in  a  wd>  of  i^egociations  and  relations;  from  which,  only  an 
island  state,  like  England,  could  have  disengaged  itself."  Othen, 
however,  speak  of  him  as  distinguished  for  the  system  of  corruption 
and  venality  which  he  practised  in  his  administration. 

35.  During  the  absence  of  the  king  on  the  continent,  the 
rebeUion  m  Scotland,  1745,  took  place,  in  consequence  of  an 
effort  made  by  the  son  of  the  old  pretender,  for  the  British 
throne.  The  young  Charles  was  assisted  by  Louis  XY., 
and  having  landed  in  Scotland,  led  an  army  against  the  royal 
forces,  which  he  defeated  in  the  battles  of  rreston  Pans,  and 
Falkirk ;  but  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Culloden,  he  met 
with  a  decisive  overthrow.  Tlie  Stuart  family  made  no  mote 
attempts  to  take  possession  of  the  sceptre  which  they  had  ksL 

In  1755,  war  was  renewed  between  France  and  England, 
0D  account  of  encroadiments  made  on  the  British  territories 
in  North  America.  The  war  was  not  at  first  very  fortunate 
to  the  British ;  but,  at  length,  they  met  with  signal  success, 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  surrender  of  all  Canada,  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  It  was  in  this  war,  that  tlie  brave  Wdfe 
perished,  having  distmguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

§  In  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  General  Wolfe,  surmounted  incredible  difficulties,  it  was  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  which  he  succeeded  in  gahiing,  that  he  fought 
and  defeated  the  French  army.  As  he  occupied  a  conspicuoui 
station  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  ainned  at  by  the  eneroy^ 
marksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist  Wrapping  a  handker- 
chief round  his  hand,  he  gave  his  orders,  as  usual,  without  betraying 
the  least  emotion  j  and  while  he  was  advancing,  at  die  head  of  the 
grenadiers,  another  baU,  unfortuvitely,  pierced  tiie  hrewt  of  this 
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yotmg  heto^  who  thus  fell  at  the  moment  when  ▼leloiT'  Wi0  ansobn* 
eed.    His  death  was  moorned  as  a  nalioiiai  Joes. 

36.  At  this  period,  the  arras  of  Great  Britam  were  trium- 
phant in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes,  the  old  king  suddenly  expired^  in  the  77tli  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  34th  of  his  reign. 

37.  George  III.,  grandson  of  the  deceased,  succeecjed  him 
in  1760.  He  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  swayed 
the  sceptre  during  the  long  period  of  sixty  years ;  the  longest 
reign  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distinguished  as 
a  period  of*  important  events,  and  of  the  nation's  advance- 
ment in  power,  wealth,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  The  re- 
sources of  the  British,  in  their  great  contests,  during  this 
reign,  appear  to  have  been  almost  inexhaustible. 

George  HI.  commenced  his  reign  at  a  favourable  period, 
when  the  arms  of  the  nation  were  triumphant,  and  when 
Chatham,  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  llie  British  minis- 
teup,  administered  the  government.  His  ministry,  w  hich  be- 
gan under  the  former  reign,  continued  from  the  20\h  of  Octo- 
ber, 1756,  to  the  5th  of  October,  1761. 

§  "  What  fire  years  T'  saya  Heeren.  "  By  the  greatness  of  hia 
own  character,  he  elevated  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  breathe  into  it  a  confidence  in  itself."  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  violent  political  dissensions  arose,  which  were  afterwards 
increased,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

38.  An  ill-judged  course  of  policy,  pursued  by  the  ministry 
towards  the  American  colonies,  gave  rise  to  those  animosities^ 
which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  This  colonial  war  commenced  in  1776.  The  elo- 
quence of  Chatham  was  arrayed  against  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  British  parliament.  But  his  coun- 
sels were  overruled,  and  after  a  long  and  distiessing  conten- 
tion with  the  American  states.  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
their  independence  in  1783.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  rising  empire  in  the  new  world,  which  bids 
feir,  in  time,  to  rival  the  most  renowned  nations  of  Europe, 
and  of  antiquity.      Antecedently^  to  this  contention,  party 
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and  incTOMed  faer  pid)lic  debt,r&oin  140,0061,000^  to  VlftOOfn^ 

sterling,)  yet  she  \osi  nothing  in  W  ocmtest  with  other  pow«9;  her 
coniraeroe  and  resources  were  constantly  extending,  and  her  spii& 
was  equal  to  every  efforU 

39.  Another  important  feature  of  this  reign,  was  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  The  British  East 
India  Company,  before  the  year  1766,  conquered,  and  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  together  with  Bahar 
and  part  of  Orissa,  a  krge  and  flourishing  country,  contain- 
ing  above  10,000,000  of  people,  and  producing  an  immense 
revenue.  .These  territories,  afterwards,  received  a  very  great 
addition,  as  the  fruits  of  several  wars,  which  the  Company 
had  with  the  natives.  Hyder  Ally,  and  afterwards  Tippoo, 
his  son,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the 
British  encroachments,  but  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
superior  prowess. 

§  Tippoo  was  vanquished  by  Lord  Corawallis,  in  1792,  and  dc 
prived  of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  In  1799,  Seringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Mysore,  was  taken  by  Qew,  Harris,  and  Tippoo  was  ^tto. 

40.  The  Irish  rebellion^in  1798,  and  the  subsequent  union, 
in  1800,  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  were  aJso  important 
events  during  this  reign.  The  rebels  in  Ireland  were  princi- 
pally Romanists,  the  most  numerous  and  least  favoured  pait  of 
the  Irish  population,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution 
had  at  this  time  affected.  The  Act  of  Union  was  the  fevour- 
ite  object  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  Ireland  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire.  From  the  danger  of  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  British  sovereignty,  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
Kament,  both  had  been  urged  to  this  project  of  a  legislative 
incorporation ;  and  in  the  anxiety  which  was  felt,  were  less 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  securing  a  majority  in  both 
houses,  than  became  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  For  this  object, 
the  arts  of  corruption  were  employed.  The  eflects  of  the 
union,  however,  have  been  mutually  advantageous. 

§  A  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolution,  had  be^  working  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  mmds  of  the  Irish  people.  This  was  inflnoied,  by 
the  countenance  which  the  government  of  France  had  given  to  cet- 
tain  insurrectionary  projec^.  Willi  a  view  to  effect  a  separatioa 
from  England,  and  form  a  close  connexion  with  France,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  land  troops  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  these  attempts  proved  abortive.  The  French  fleets  wera 
either  dispersed  by  storms,  or  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  Britisfa 
admirals,  Duncan  and  Warren. 

In  the  summer  of  1796^  the  spirit  of  revolution  had  arisen  to  such 
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fl  height,  that  set^nd  coontoiwerefaiaBtateof  Inairrection,  Lord 
CornwBilis  was  now  appointed  lord  Uentenanty  and  took  command 
of  the  government's  forces.  He  engaged  the  lehds,  on  aeveral  oc- 
casions, and  many  lives  were  lost  Pmmied  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
government,  and  despairing  of  fordgn  succour,  they  at  last  submit- 
ted. Some  of  them  suffered  punishment,  others  emigrated  to 
America* 

41.  The  reign  of  George  III.,  was  particularly  distinguish- 
ed, by  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
This  great  event,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  history  of  France,  commenced  in  1789.  It  threatened 
in  its  consequences,  the  overthrow  of  all  established  govern- 
ments, and  deeply  convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815,  Europe  endured  more,  in  the  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  and  suffered  more  misery,  than  in  any  other 
equal  portion  of  time,  since  it  has  been  known  in  history. 

§  The  government  of  Great  Britain,  early  conceiving  a  just  alarm 
for  its  own  safety,  zealously  embarked  in  the  Eiuropean  war,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  dissemination  of  disorganizing  principles,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  All  the  Christian  states  in  Europe,  opposed  in 
their  turn,  the  tyranny  and  ambitious  views  of  France ;  but  Great 
Brit&in  only  pursued  the  object  with  undeviating  constancy,  and 
with  a  iust  conception  of  the  character  of  the  common  enemy.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  which  it  ever  had.  was  then  at 
its  head.  Under  his  auspices,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  disap- 
pointment and  success,  victory  csowned  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
the  British  nation  ;  efforts  and  sacrifices,  of  which  history  does  not, 
perhapSj  record  a  second  example.  All  Europe  was  arrayed  against 
her  at  times ;  yet,  so  far  was  she  from  being  intimidated,  or  dis- 
heartened, that  she  met  the  enemy,  whether  on  the  sea  or  land, 
wherever  he  was  1o  be  found.  Her  greatest  efforts,  particularly  in 
the  former  part  pf  the  war,  were  made  on  the  sea.  Here  Nelson,  the 
first  of  naval  captains,  gained  the  battles  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
and  Trafolgar,  and  almost  annihilated  the  maritime  power  of  the 
continent.  In  the  latter  part  ^f  the  contention,  Wellm^ton  conquer- 
ed the  armies  of  France,  at  Talavera,  Salamanca,  v  ittoria,  and 
Waterloo. 
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nihtte  flune  of  Gnat  BrittiB  w«8  eflUJbyriifd  bey^ 
The  Freodi  fleet  had  every  advantage  of  situation,  but  NeLson  cap 
tared  nhie  ahipB  of  the  line,  and  destroyed  sereral  others.  In  tha 
battle  of  Thdaigar,  whi^  was  fought  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1806^ 
the  great  Enf^liah  hero  defeated  a  powerful  fleet  of  the  enemy,  con- 
aisting  of  thirty-three  ahipa  of  the  line.  His  own  force  amounted 
to  twenty-seven  ships  pi  the  line.  Nineteen  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ships  were  captured,  though  four  of  them  only  reached  port,  the 
rest  having  been  purposely  destroyed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  take 
care  of  them  on  account  of  tempestuous  weather.  Subsequently, 
the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  escaped,  were  eitber 
wredced  or  captured.  I^e  day  of  this  great  triumph  to  the  Eof 
lish  admiral,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  His  person  was  much  ex 
posed  in  the  battle,  and  being  observed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  point- 
edly assailed  by  the  musketry,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

42.  While  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  called  forth 
in  the  great  European  contest,  she  found,  or  made  an  enemy 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  long  depending  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations,  respecting  commercial  rights, 
terminated  in  hostilities,  which  were  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  by  an  attack 
on  Canada.  This  war,  though  not  very  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted, inasmuch  as  the  af&irs  of  Europe  engrossed  the  attentioo 
of  the  British  ministers,  was,  nevertheless,  marked  by  uncom- 
mon acrimony.     It  continued  until  tlie  last  of  the  year  1814 

43.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
he  was  reduced  to  helplessness,  by  an  inveterate  insanity. 
In  the  meantime,  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  acted  as  re- 
gent In  regard  to  the  great  contest,  the  latter  pursued  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  royal  fatlier. 

$  The  old  king  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820.  The  sdmr- 
sion  of  his  intellect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on.  bv  the 
sickness  and  death  of  his  3roungest  dauffhter.  Amelia,  aided  by  die 
advance  of  age,  and  the  toils  and  anxieties  or  state.  Am^ia,  when 
sensible  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  presented  to  him  a  ring,  re- 

3 nesting  him  to  wear  it  in  remembranccof  her  aflfectioQ.  This  ten- 
er  incident,  created  a  S3rmpathy  which  soon  mastered  his  laeoltiei 
and  he  gave  way  to  an  incurable  despcmdency.  He  was  a  good 
monarch,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  rehgious  principle,  and  was  ho- 
noured and  beloved,  as  the  father  of  his  people.  His  natural  endow- 
ments were  not  great,  though  he  poaaessed  good  sense,  and  a  culti- 
vated mind. 

His  successor,  the  present  king,  is  George  IV.,  who  has,  hitherto^ 
generally  reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity  llie  only  war  of  any 
consequence  which  has  occurred  during  his  reign«  is  tliat  which  was 
carried  on  a  few  years  aii^ce  in  the  East    By  thu^  the  British  poa- 
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Kfisicma  have  been  immenflely  enlarged,  particnlariy  by  a  reduction 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burman  empire.  To  the  abore  wt 
may  add,  the  smffle  battle  of  Nayanno,  agamst  the  Tnrkish  fleet,  hi 
connexion  with  the  naval  forces  of  France  and  Russia. 

FRANCE. 

House  of  Bourbon. — RevohUum. — Napoleon. — Bourbons 
restored. 

434  The  successor  of  Lods  XIV.  was  a  great  grandson, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  L^uis  XV.,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  1715  A.  C.  Contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
old  king,  his  nepliew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  obtained  the  regency. 

§  Without  morals,  and  without  sense  of  shame,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  regarded  as  more  profligate  than  he  actually  was,  and  the  long 
continued  anxiety  respecting  the  life  of  the  younff  king,  who  was 
sickly,  had  a  strong  infltience  on  the  politics  of  we  times.  Cor- 
ruption of  manners  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  regency, 
and  the  French  coiurt  was  never  more  dis^lute  than  at  thii^  time. 

It  was  during  this  regency,  that  France  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  pay  ofl*  its  debts  by  means  of  the  paper  bank  law,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme,  connected  with  it.  These  were  of  no  small  conse- 
quence for  its  future  fate^  and  hs  whole  influence  *m  the  European 
political  system.  The  nun  of  thousands  of  families  might  he  re- 
paired in  time,  but  it  was  the  arbitrary  money  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  reduced  its  credit  to  irrevocable  ruin.  From  this 
time,  no  paper  money  could  be  issued  in  France,  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. The  Frepch  financial  system  was  ever  after  in  an  un^t- 
tied  state. 

44.  The  minister  whom  Louis  chose  soon  after  he  came 
of  age,  was  cardinal  Fleury,  whose  seventeen  years'  admi- 
nistration, if  it  was  not  free  from  faults  in  the  interior,  secu* 
red  tranquillity  to  France,  and  was  beneficial  to  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Louis,  which  was  fifl,y-nme  years,  was  too 
long  for  his  reputation  as  a  sovereign,  and  for  the  happiness 
of  bis  people.  He  was  at  first  styled  well-beloved  by  them, 
but  they  had  occasion  eventually  to  lay  aside  that  flattering 
epithet 

§  Louis  pursued  a  long  course  of  rapacity,  profusion,  and  tyran- 
ny, and  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  became  infamously  licen- 
tious and  debauched.  He  was  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  and  his 
goverpment  was  a  government  of  mistresses.  The  last  epoch  of  his 
reign,  may  be  compared  to  what  has  been  mythologically  de- 
nominated the  iron  age.  He  became  insensible,  not  only  to  the 
disgrace  and  ndn  of  his  state,  but  to  the  loss  of  his  nearest  and 
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dmreti  ralaUTos   many  of  wluMn  docoaKd  durmg   the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

It  is  said,  that  the  profusion  of  this  monarch,  led  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  undertake  the  scandalous  traffic  of  a  monopoly  of  oorn, 
which,  while  it  starved  his  subjects,  enabled  him  to  support  the  ex* 
travagant  claims  of  his  minions  and  mistresses.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  at  his  demise,  200,000,000  of  livres,  in  specie,  were  found  in  his 
private  treasury,  and  that  their  acquisition  could  be  traced  to  no  other 
source.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  vices  and  errors  of  Louis, 
particularly  his  extortions,  should  nave  produced  difficulties  between 
nim  and  his  people.  These  were  manifested  in  the  disputes  whidi 
lie  carried  on  with  his  parliaments,  and  in  the  opposition  which  they 
expre^ed  against  his  rapacious  acts.  He  conducted  the  controversy, 
on  his  part,  in  so  iU-judged  and  imjust  a  manner,  that  affairs  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  fast  ripened  for  that  dreadful  state  of  things 
which  followed  imder  his  unfortunate  successor. 

The  aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  which  is  unparalleled  in  histc»y.  Du- 
ring so  long  a  period,  what  treasures  were  drawn  fnrni  the  French 
people,  in  conisequence  of  the  ambitious  wars  of  the  one,  and  the 
profusion  and  fiscal  mismanagement  of  the  other  !  And  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  felt  their  burdens  to  be  insupportable  ? 

45.  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  grandson  of  the  late  king,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1774,  attlie  age  of  twenty  years.  IBs 
situation,  from  the  first,  was  cdtical  and  dangerous,  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  kings.  With  a  temper  fitted  to  make  a 
people  happy  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  ill  calculated 
for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was  fallen,  when  his  subjects 
were  almost  maddened  by  the  oppression  of  their  former  mas- 
ter, and  now  unreasonably  jealous  of  his  successor. 

§  Louis  seemed  to  aim  i^  a  prudent  and  conciliatory  course.  He 
early  made  some  removals  from  office,  that  were  designed  to  be  po- 
pular, and  sought  integrity  and  talents  in  his  ministers.  Turgot, 
Necker,  and  Calonne,  were  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
finances. 

Adex  the  efibrts  made  by  France  in  favour  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  tlie  consequent  great  increase  of  her  debt,  her  financial 
situation  became  alarming,  and  demanded  attention.  The  disclo- 
sures and  discussions  on  this  subject,  led  directly  to  the  great  con- 
vulsion which  followed.  There  were  other  concurrent  causes,  such 
as  the  corruption  of  religion,  and  the  abuses  which  existedm  the 
church ;  the  despotism  and  profligacy  of  the  government ;  the  ine- 
quality, and  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation ;  the  hauteur  and 
odious  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  the  notions  req>ectinfl 
liberty  and  equal  rights,  generated  by  the  revolution  m  America,  and 
especially  the  progress  of  philosophy,  freethinking,  and  atheisrai 
which  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others,  so  efibctually 
aided.     These,  and  peiiiaps  other  causes  combined,  threw  a  groat 
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n&tiotl  Into  mwfniWH,  and  created  a  revohxtioii  wUch  rocked  the 
worH.       * 

A  state  of  things  arose  not  only  in  France,  but  among  all  civilized 
nations,  very  diflerent  from  any  which  ever  existed  before.  "  Tlie 
contemporary  world,  which  hved  in  this  period,"  says  professor 
Heeren.  ^  cwsit  the  revolutionary ;  it  is  as  yet,  too  early  to  decide 
with  what  name  it  shall  be  denot^  by  posterity,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century ;  probably,  the  constitutional ;  for  the  struggle  after  regulai 
but  free  constitutions,  is  the  thread  that  guides  through  the  whole 
<x)nfusion." 

46.  Out  limits  preclude  a  minute  account  of  the  revolution 
which  was  now  about  to  burst  forth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
ihe  operatit)ns  of  government  being  nearly  suspended  for  want 
of  supplies,  the  king  was  induced  to  convoke,  first  an  assem- 
bly of  the  notables,  next  the  parliament,  and  afterwards,  the 
parliament  and  notables  together ;  but  nothing  was  eflfected 
by  their  measures.  At  last,  the  convocation  of  the  states-gene- 
ral, May  5th,  1789,  was  resorted  to ;  but  difficulties  arising 
between  the  branches  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  popular 
branch  soon  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  National  Assembly.  Conciliatory 
as  the  language  of  the  king  had  been,  the  measures  of  this 
body  Were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his  prerogatives. 

The  rerdution,  properly  speaking,  began  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  prison  of  the  state,  the  Bastile,  14th  July, 
1789.  This  was  followed  by  other  excesses  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  till  Paris  became  a  field  of  blood. 

§  The  States  General  consisted  of  three  orders — nobility,  clergy, 
and  the  "  tiers  etat"  or  commons.  With  the  commons,  a  small  portion 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  united  in  calling  themselves  a  national 
assembly.  When  this  measure  was  adopted,  there  actually  remain- 
ed of  the  monarchy  only  the  name.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
^ere  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling,  which  demanded  their 
removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Here,  however,  the  king  was  with 
difficulty  preserved  from  violence,  which  the  mob  seemed  inclined 
to  offer  to  his  person.  He  attempted  to  flee  at  one  time,  but  his 
flight  was  intercepted. 

The  progress  made  by  the  National  Assembly  at  its  earlier  sit- 
tings, in  the  work  of  reform,  was  manifested  by  several  important 
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47.  Although  Louifl  accepted  the  new  constitution  of  1791, 
which  established  the  equality  of  all  ranks  and  was  other, 
wise  obsequious  to  the  Assembly,  yet  the  Jacobins  were 
clamorous  for  the  aboUtion  of  royalty ;  and  accordingly,  the 
r^al  government  was  abolished,  and  France  declared  to  be  a 
repubUc,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1792.  This  was  done  by 
a  new  body,  called  the  National  Convention,  on  the  firsd  day 
of  its  meeung.  The  views  of  the  enemies  of  royalty,  were 
not  as  yet,  fuUy  answered.  For  the  king,  nothing  further 
was  to  remain,  than  in  the  language  of  Manuel  the  rp»- 
porter  of  the  commune,  "the  right  of  justifying  himaell 
before  the  sovereign  people."  He  and  the  royal  family  were 
immediately  imprisoned  in  the  temple.  Soon  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  being  condemned 
on  several  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  January,  1793. 

TheVate  of  Louis  has  been  widely  commiserated.  His 
c^haracter  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  inoffensive  man,  but 
he  wanted  firmness,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  faction.  In  death, 
he  displayed  a  manly  dignity  and  fortitude. 

§  Among  the  charges  alledged  against  the  king,  wercL  his  bavinff 
supplied  the  enemies  of  France  with  money ;  his  being  the  author  or 
the  war  waged  on  the  French  territory ;  his  having  conspired  againat 
the'liberty  of  the  country,  &c.  &c.  He  answered  the  accusatkna 
against  him,  in  a  self-possessed  and  dignified  manner. 

The  man  who  was  the  most  influential  in  procuring  the  dcstme- 
tion  of  the  king,  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

It  was  a  sublime  remark,  made  by  the  king^  confessor  to  him,  at 
he  mounted  the  scaflfold,  on  which  he  was  executed,  **Oflspring  of 
St  Louis,"  he  said,  "  ascend  to  heaven." 

48.  After  the  death  of,  the  king,  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  as 
it  has  been  denominated,  commenced  in  France,  under  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  erected  by  Robespierre  and  his  associ- 
atest     Factions  soon  arose  in  the  Conventbn,  and  their  mu- 
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one  another.  Each  successive  faction,  as  it  triumphed,  was 
at  len^h  put  down,  and  made  to  answer  with  blood,  the  cruel- 
ties which  it  liad  committed.  Thus  these  execrable  wretches 
became  the  instruments  of  inflicting  merited  vengeance  on 
one  another.  The  Convention,  in  its  acts,  outraged  decency, 
and  rendered  its  infamy  immortal,  by  renouncing  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  queen  of  France,  Maria  Antoinette, 
perished  by  the  axe,  16th  October,  1 793.  Madame  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  late  king,  was  beheaded  4th  February,  1794. 

§  The  human  monster  who  exercised  the  longest  and  most  terrific 
sway,  was  Robespierre,  with  his  villanous  accomplices,  at  first  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat,  and  afterwards  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billand-Varennes, 
Conlthon,  and  St.  Just  The  party  which  was  opposed  to  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Convention,  called  the  Girondin,  fell  under  his  ruth- 
less domination.  Among  them  was  the  infamous  Orleans.  He 
smiled  at  his  condemnation,  and  made  but  one  request,  which  was, 
that  his  punishment  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  following  day. 
On  his  way  to  execution,  he  brayed  the  insults  of  the  multitude, 
whose  contemptible  idol  he  had  so  long  been ;  and  perished  with- 
out the  smallest  remorse  of  conscience. 

Robespierre  and  his  party,  were  at  length  put  down,  and  of  all 
the  actors  and  victims  of  the  revolution,  he  suffered  the  most  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  death,  and  was  the  least  pitied.  In  attempting 
to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol,  he  dreadfully  mangled*  his  jaw,  and 
while  overwhelmed  with  indescribable  agony  from  the  wound,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  surrounded  by  a  populace 
intoxicated  with  joy.  With  him  perished  eighty-three  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

49.  After  the  fell  of  Robespierre,  the  Jacobin  clubs  were 
suppressed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  1795, 
Oct  26th,  the  Convention  closed  its  sittings,  having  been  the 
means,  in  all  probability,  of  more  human  suflfering  than  any 
other  deliberative  body  that  ever  met  Two  days  after,  the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Directory  of  five,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  two  Councils. 

50.  While  these  transactions,  which  belong  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  revolution,  were  taking  place,  the  external  re- 
lations of  France  were  seriously  affected.  The  republic  had 
waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  adjoining  states,  from  nearly 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  These  states,  particu- 
larly Austria  and  Prussia,  took  the  part  of  I^uis  and  his 
government,  from  natural  sympathy,  from  a  sense  of  danger, 
from  resentment  at  the  disorganizing  principles  which  the 
revolutionists  disseminated,  and  from  the  deske  Ip  tesUxe 
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tranquillity,  and  reinstaie  the  king  on  his  throne-  The  nu- 
merous emigrants  also,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
rich  citizens,  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from  tlie  scene 
of  blood,  offered  encouragement  and  aid.  Accordingly,  seve- 
ral armies  marched  to  the  borders  of  France,  but  the  repub- 
lic, up  to  the  time  of  the  Directory,  not  only  sustained  itself 
against  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  but  made  the  conquest  of 
the  Netherlands,  changed  Holland,  then  perhapa  the  richest 
country  in  Emope,  into  a  dependency  of  France,  and  inva- 
ded Germany.  Such  was  the  energy  of  the  repuhlic,  that 
alone,  without  allies,  it  had  at  command,  one  million  of  fight- 
ing men,  in  the  year  1794. 

61.  The  government  rfthe  Directory,  continued  till  1799, 
when  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  three  conoids, 
of  whom  the  first  was  Bonaparte,  the  second  Cambaceres, 
and  the  third  Le  Brun.  The  Ditecto^y  had  been  in  several 
instances  unfortunate  in  the  field,  and  the  consulate  was  de 
signed  to  restore,  and,  as  we  shall  socm  see,  did  effectually  re- 
store, the  energy  of  tlie  government. 

The  series  of  hostile  efforts,  which  the  different  states  op- 
posed to  France  directed  against  that  country,  are  termed 
coalitions.  Including  both  republican  and  imperial  France, 
there  were  six  of  these  coalitions  with  which  she  conteiuied ; 
two  under  the  former  character,  and  four  under  the  latter.  In 
these  combined  efforts,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were,  at  one 
time  01'  another,  engaged. 

The  first  of  these  coalitions,  includes  tlie  wars  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  beginning  in  1793,  it  continued  till  nearly 
the  time  of  the  consulate.  In  this  coalition,  England,  Spain, 
and  the  Stadtholder,  were  included.  France  had  deckared 
war  against  these  powers;  and  indeed  Portugal,  Naplsa^ 
Tuscany,  and  the  Pope,'  were  involved. 

{  William  Pitt,  was  the  founder  and  head  of  these  coinbinatioii& 
"  He  was  more  rorrect  than  others  in  his  estimate  of  the  danger, 
and  MO  less  great  in  character  than  in  talents,  he  never  capittibued 
with  political  maxims.  Whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  gM 
and  perseverance,  he  accomplished."    This  war  was  not  mereiy  a 
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ti^iyor,  and  satnctioned,  st  the  saine  time,  a  maxim  more  momentou* 
«nd  fearful  than  a  series  of  victories^that  eveiy  citizen  is  a  soldien 

The  success  of  France  in  this  war^  was  signal.  At  length,  some 
of  the  powers,  as  Prussia,  Spain,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  made  peace  with  the  republic.  The 
coalition,  however,  was  not  entirely  dissolved.  It  was  held  together 
oy  Ifritish  gold-  A  foreign  commerce,  embracing  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  aided  by  an  oppressive  maritime  law,  oppressive  to 
neutrals,  supplied  Great  Britain,  at  this  critical  time,  with  wealth, 
which  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  possessed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

The  war  of  the  continent  was  carried  on  with  the  most  vigour 
against  Austria ;  but  the  fate  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  decided  in 
Germany ;  there,  the  archduke  Charles  repelled  the  armies  of  the 
republic  It  was  to  be  reached  through  Italy.  This  country,  there- 
fore, became  the  principal  theatre  of  the  ivar,  in  1796,  1797.  Here- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  27lh  year,  first  entered  on  the  splendid 
and  bloody  career  he  was  destined  to  run*  To  him  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  was  intrusted,  February  23d,  1796.  One  cam- 
paign gave  him  Italy  ;  the  second,  peace.  This  was  the  peace  of 
■  Campo  Formio.  Out  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  provinces  in  Italy^ 
a  new  repiiblic  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Cisrfpine  Re- 
public 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonmo,  there  was  no  suitable  theatre 
in  Eiu-opCj  for  the  hero  of  the  day.  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  won- 
ders, was  mvaded  and  seia^ed  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  1798.  Pre- 
pared under  the  mask  of  an  expedition  against  England,  the  execu- 
tion was  yet  more  wonderful  than  the  preparation.  No  undertaking 
ever  created  such  immeasurable  anxiety  in  England  Even  the 
great  naval  victory  at  Aboukir,  could  not  allay  it,  though  that  victo- 
ry produced  important  rcsailts.  EngJand,  therefore^  was  determined 
not  to  rest,  till  Egypt  should  be  torn  from  France. 

52.  The  second  coalition  ^as  fonned  in  1799,  by  means  of 
Bngland  and  Russia.  This  was  a  conseqaence  of  the  victo- 
ry of  Aboiikir.  Austria,  and  some  other  powers,  soon  enga- 
ged in  it,  making  it  a  more  extensive  combination  than  the 
preceding.  Prussia,  however,  maintained  its  neutrality.  Un- 
der the  mismanagement  of  the  directorial  government  of 
Prance,  one  campaign  gave  the  victorious  allies,  Italy,  Swit- 
fserland,  and  Germany ;  but  they  were  headed  by  the  ablfl 
archduke  Charles,  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow. 

J  A  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Switzerland  will  now  be  given^ 
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taftkm  wcw'disdoaed;  tberew»a  want  of  unity,  ahdlhebttrfai 
Bt  last  fell  almoflt  exclusively  on  Berne.  The  French  advanced  cy 
two  sides,  with  bloody  fights  j  Beme  was  overpowered,  March,  ITO^ 
and  the  other  cantons  were  conquered,  except  the  three  smaller. 
These  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  an  honouraWe  capitulation. 
The  consequence  of  the  French  military  operations  against  Switzer- 
land was,  that  the  Helvetian  Republic  was  proclaimed,  April,  ITSa 
•nien  followed  five  unhappy  years  of  war  and  faction,  till  the  Frendi 
act  of  mediation,  1908,  restored  to  the  Swiss,  their  federal,  but  alter- 
ed constitution.  ^  .  li- 
lt was  at  the  critical  period,  when  the  success  of  the  allies, 
and  their  approach  towards  die  borders  of  France,  excited  such 
alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  republic,  that  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  Paris,  and  overtlirew  the  directorial 
constitution.  The  directory  abdicated ;  the  deputies  of  the 
people  were  driven  asunder  with  clubs,  and  Bonaparte  was 
appointed  regent,  as  first  consul  The  most  important  results 
ensued.  Factions  were  quelled  ;  internal  enemies  were  over- 
awed ;  tranquillity  was  restored;  and  new  energy  and  life  were  • 
infused  into  every  department  of  the  government.  From  this 
time,  the  popular  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  The  milicaiy 
force  of  the  nation  was  put  in  a  better  train,  and  a  series  d 
victories  and  conquests  commenced,  which  have  no  paralld 
in  modern  history.  Before  Bonaparte  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  armies,  Russia  had  seceded  from  the  coalitkm, 
and  h  was  necessary  to  conquer  only  Austria,  on  the  continent, 
feebly  aided  by  Naples,  and  the  south  of  Germany.  The 
great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  besides  many 
smaller  ones,  brought  Austria  to  terms,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  1802.  This  peace  raised  Bmbr 
parte  to  the  zenith  of  his  renown.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
first  consul  for  life.  At  this  epoch,  he  might  have  ruled  Bu- 
rope,  without  further  contests,  had  he  been  able  to  rule  himseK 
Absolute  sovereignty  only  could  suffice,  and  he  was  according- 
y  proclaimed  emperor  of  France,  in  1804,  to  which,  the  next 
year,  he  added  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  This  efevatioo  wit 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  a  new  war,  which  bad  com- 
menced the  preceding  year,  and  whidi  is  soon  to  be  spoken  oC 
§  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  enjoyed  throughout  Europe;  but  it 
was  enjo3red  only  for  a  short  time.  This  was  to  have  been  expected, 
when  the  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  by  the  eoalitioo- 
ists,  vis.  the  freedom  of  Europe,  was  farther  ihSn  ever  from  beinff 
secured.  Ever  England  desired  peace,  inasmuch  as  she  had  eflecied 
the  deliverance  of  Egypt    This  was  with  har,  after  the  iailuie  oi 
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ihe  general  otject,  the  turning  noint  She  never  could  ccu»ent  to 
JwiEgypt  a  colony  of  France.  Egypt  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  in 
1800,  by  means  of  the  soccesses  of  Abercrombie,  and  others. 

From  the  conflict  which  has  been  related,  France  had  retired 
with  its  interior  well  ordered  and  tranquillized,  with  an  increase  of 
territory,  and  with  the  restoration  of  all  its  colonies.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  work  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  rebuildmg  of  the  al- 
tars, and  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty.  The  project  of  an 
universal  monarchy,  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized* 
Such  a  project,  Napoleon  doubtless  had  formed,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  a  concurrence  of  providential  circumstances.  No  potentate  in 
Europe  ever  had  such  resources  at  command.  His  sovereignty  in  the 
interior,  was  absolute.  Abroad,  France  extended  to  the  Rhine,  and 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  fell  under  Bonaparte's 
sceptre  ;  the  rest  of  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ger- 
man states  on  the  Rhine,  were  kept  in  dependence  by  alliances,  qr 
by  fear^and  Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  Yt&Mih  army,  in  the  heart 
of  the  JPrussian  monarchy. 

53.  The  third  coalition  against  France,  was  formed  in  1805, 
by  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  England  was 
its  centre.  A  general  rising  of  Europe  was,  according  to 
Pitt's  plan,  to  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  bounds,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states  was  to  be  secured  by  judicious  regu- 
lations and  divisions.  England  had  been  at  war  with  France 
nearly  two  years  before  this  combination,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
having  continued  between  these  nations  scarcely  a  year.  The 
coalition  ivas  most  unfortunate.  The  power  of  Austria  was 
broken  at  Ulm,  and  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg 
followed,  26th  December,  1805.  The  expeditiaus  movements 
of  the  French  emperor,  overthrew  the  whole  plan  of  the 
allies. 

§  The  war  between  England  and  France  alone,  which  commenced 
In  1803,  was  brought  on  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  give  up  the 
island  of  Malta,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Egypt,  and  with  that  island, 
Ihe  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean.  France  would  not  concede 
these  points.  Though  these  nations  were  professedly  at  war,  there 
were  found  few  points  of  contact,  as  the  one,  at  that  time,  had  no 
power,  except  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  none  except  on  land.  Great 
Britain  swept  from  the  ocean,  all  the  enemy's  forces  that  could  be 
IcHmd  on  that  element,  and  recovered  the  colonies  that  had  been  re- 
a(€«red  to  Frai^ce.     Before  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  it  was,  thai 
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In  ^is  war,  Prussia  obetinately  insisting  on  nentralhy,  was  ikHid 
be  gained.  And  yet,  without  the  accession  of  this  power  ft  was  iot- 
possible  to  make  an  efficient  attack  on  France  ;  tlie  northern  halfd 
\^ch,  was  protected  by  Prussia's  neutrality.  The  consequences, 
however,  of  thepeaoe  of  Presburgh,  revealed  to  Prussia,  as  well  as 
lo  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  gigantie 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  was  ascertained  that  neutrality  could  nol 
be  preserved,  towards  one  who  wished  for  none.  Prussia  stood  di- 
rectly in  the  conqueror's  way,  and  its  neutrality  was  violated  wHb- 
out  hesitation,  by  the  march  of  French  troops  through  one  of  its 
provinces.  That  power  b^fan  to  make  preparations  after  the  war 
had  been  actually  decided  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  When,  howercr, 
the  Prussian  monarch  found  that  according  to  the  treaty  of  peaces 
the  quiet  of  northern  Germany  was  to  be  purchased,  on  the  condi 
tion  that  he  was  to  cede  to  France  several  provinces,  and  occupf 
Hanover  in  return,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  a  war  with  Engto 
and  Sweden,  his  embarrassment  was  extreme.  But  the  scales  tuin- 
ed  in  favour  of  a  war  with  France,  and  thus  arose  a  new  combi- 
nation, though  the  old  one  could  haitily  be  said  to  have  c^sed,  since 
Russia  had  not  wholly  retired  from  the  field. 

54.  A  fourth  coalition,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  numbered, 
was  soon  matured,  1806,  which  included  Pru^ia,  Buwia, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  England.  Prussia,  which  began  the 
war,  was  utterly  overthrown  by  one  battle,  that  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt.  Its  capital  was  entered,  and  here  Bonaparte  h- 
sued  the  Berlin  Decree,  announcing  the  blockade  of  the  British 
islands.  The  conqueror's  army  passed  into  Poland,  and  the 
war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Soal,  to  those 
of  the  Vistula,  where  Ricssia  was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending its  frontiers.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  were  fought 
the  obstinate  and  bloody  battles  of  Pultusk,  EyUu,  and 
Priedland,  with  the  Russians.  The  last  only  was  decisive, 
and  led  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  Ttli  July» 
1807.  Peace  was  concluded  two  days  afler  with  Prussia,  by 
which  about  one  half  of  the  monarchy  was  returned,  as  a 
gift  of  charity,  and  this  once  potent  nation,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  second  rank.  Russia  gained  a  small  accession  of 
territory,  but  both  nations  agreed  to  close  their  harbours  and 
countries  against  British  navigation  and  trade.  All  «ra9 
now  French  law  or  influence  throughout  continental  Europe^ 
and  all  was  made  to  hear  against  Britain. 

§  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  had  been  made  beforehand,  not 
merely  a  spectator,  but  an  active  participator  in  the  project  of  crush- 
ing Britain,  by  excluding  it  from  all  trade  and  communicaaon  with 
the  continent    This  was  done  by  the  secret  articles  of  the  peacfc 
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Bngland,  however,  anticipated  (he  enemy's  dependance  on  the  fleet  ol 
Denmark,  and  effected  its  surrender,  by  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen. One  consequence  of  this  act  was,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Russia  against  England,  and  another  was  an  alliance  of  Denmark 
with  Franco,  which  was  to  open  to  this  latter  power  the  road  to 
Sweden. 

The  Berlin  Decree  was  met  by  the  British  Orders  in  Ck)uncil 
which  prohibited  every  ship  from  entering  any  French  port,  or  any 
port  under  French  influence,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  TTiis  was 
followed  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw,  declaring  that  all  British  com- 
modities, in  the  Hanseatic  cities  were  confiscated,  without  respect  ol 
owners.  This  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Wescr,  and  by  the  Order  in  Council,  declaring  in  blockade^ 
hU  ports  from  which  the  British  fla^  was  excluded,  and  that  all  ships 
proceeding  thither,  should  be  captu?  ed,  unless  they  had  touched  at  a 
British  port,  and  paid  a  duty.  This  wiis  answered  hy  the  Decree  oi 
Milan,  by  which  every  ship  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions, 
was  declared  denationalized,  and  a  lawful  prize.  Thus,  neutral  pow- 
ers could  have  no  navigation.  Afterwards,  the  mad  Decree  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  consigned  to  the  flames,  all  British  manufactures  from 
Naples  to  Holland,  and  from  Spain  to  Germany.  But  Europe  could 
not  subsist  under  the  operation  of  such  measures.  Industry  was 
fatally  paralized. 

55.  Napoleon,  triumphant  and  powerful,  now  wished  to 
enlarge  the  doaiinion  of  his  family,  by  appropriating  to  his 
reinaining  brother?,  the  thrones  of  Poriugul  and  Spain. 
S|min  was  destined  to  receive  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  Mu- 
rat,  the  emperor's  brother-in-law,  was  to  succeed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Louis  Bonaparte  bad  before  been  made 
king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome,  kmg  of  Westphalia.  His  de- 
sign on  Portugal  failed,  thougii  its  throne  was  prostrated.  A 
new  and  greater  throne  arose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Under  a  British  convoy,  the  royal  house  of  Portugal  emi- 
grated to  Brazil.  His  design  on  Spain  succeeded  for  a  time, 
by  his  having  artfully  secured  the  person  oi  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, and  compeUing  liim  to  resign  his  crown,  in  favour  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  20th  Jime,  180S. 

This  act,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  character,  was  a  political 
fault  on  the  part  of  Napoleon ;  the  first  fatal  step  which  he  took, 
towards  his  subsequent  downfaL  He  had  already  the  con- 
irol  of  Spain,  by  his  influence.  ^^  It  was  done  without  a 
iniowledge  of  the  country  and  nittion :  an  universal  insur* 
rection  having  ensued,  it  opened  the  abyss  which  devoured 
alike,  the  French  armies,  and  the  French  finances ;  and  it 
gave  England  a  theairQ  &r  war.     But  it  taught  Europe  thai 
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the  people  are  more  powerful  than  mercenary  armies,  and  i 
was  destined  to  give  freedom  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe." 
The  British,  who  were  called  to  the  aid  of  Spain,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Spanish  forces,  carried  on  the  war  from  1^)8, 
to  1813.  Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  EngUsh- 
Spanish  troops  were  generally  victorious.  Here  "  the  Mart- 
oorough  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  began  his  brilliant  career. 
The  French  were  eventually  driven  out  of  the  country. 

56.  While  the  war  in  Spain,  employed  the  best  forces  rf 
the  French  empire,  the  insatiable  conqueror  meditated  a  nef^^ 
greater,  and  more  formidable  war.  That  was-the  war  with 
Russia,  in  1812 ;  a  war  which  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  con- 
cerning this  terrible  conflict,  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

57.  After  Napoleon's  defeat,  he  fled  to  Paris,  and  raisirg 
another  army,  be  hoped  to  regain  the  dominion  wbich  w 
had  lost  in  the  east.  To  oppose  him,  the  Fifth  Coalition 
was  formed,  consisting,  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  a  pari  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Sweden.  Of  thisccffH 
flict  also,  no  particular  mention  need  be  made  here,  since  m 
details  have  been  given  elsewhere.  It  mny  only  be  said,  tJwl 
the  allies  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France- -that 
after  much  and  strenuous  fighting,  they  entered  Paris,  whicn 
capitulated,  SOUi  March,  1814— and  that  ^\ath  the  captal, 
France  was  conquered,  because  in  France,  the  capital  w 
every  thing. 

58.  The  results  of  these  successes  of  tlie  allied  povms, 
were  important,  and  great  changes  took  place.  The^siiua- 
tion  of  Napoleon  becoming  extremely  critical,  he  abdK^teo 
the  throne  of  France,  and  was  removed  to  the  island  or 
Elba.  His  mighty  empire,  reared  ^y  a  military  despotisiBj 
fell  into  ruins.  And  Louis  XVIIL,  after  an  a^^"^^^£^ 
ty-three  years  from  his  kingdom,  returned  and  took  possession 
of  his  rightftil  throne. 

§  Bonaparte  ha<3l  it  in  his  power,  while  the  allies  held  ^J^^^S 
at  Chatillon,  to  preserve  the  throne  and  empire,  had  he  been  w 
fied  with  ancient  France.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  he  a^?r^ 
too  much,  and  even  thisL  aS  an  intercepted  letter  of  *"?.°*KS 
Maiet,  afterwards  showed,  was  only  a  deception.  After  htf^  ^ 
in  defending  France,  the  senate,  lately  his  slave,  openly  prop^'f^^ 
deposition  of  Bonaparte,  and  he  himself,  not  without  "™?'*y^^ 
attempts  in  favoiur  of  his  son,  descended  from  the  falliii^  ta**^* 
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haTiii|^  ocecuted  an  unconditional  abdication  on  the  part  of  himsdl 
and  his  heirs,  1st  April,  1814.  He  was  soon  ^ftor  escorted  to  Elba, 
which  he  received  with  fuU  sovereignty,  with  a  pension  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  from  the  revenues  of  Fronce,  and  mih  a  body  guard 
of  four  hundred  men. 

Louis  XVni.  had  spent  his  time  in  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
finally  England.  The  same  month  that  restored  to  France  her  king, 
beheld  three  other  princes,  who  had  been  driven  from  theu*  thrones, 
ascend  them  again.— Pius  VIL,  returned  to  Rome,  Ferdinand  VD. 
to  Madrid,  and  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin. 

59.  To  restore  the  political  system  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  so  completely  subverted,  a  General  Congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  Isl  November,  1814.  Six  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  were  present,  united  in  peace  as  in  war, 
with  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  princes,  ambassadors,  and 
ministers.  While  they  were  engaged  in  their  difficult  and 
important  deliberations,  an  event  occurred  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  sixth  and  last  coalition  of  the  European  powers. 
"  The  man  of  destiny"  again  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bloody  arena  where  he  had  lately  acted  so  conspicuous  a  parr, 
but  whence,  it  was  hoped,  he  had  been  excluded  forever. 
Having  escaped  from  Elba,  Bonsqparte,  after  an  unparralleled 
adventure,  reached  Paris,  and  re-seated  himself  on  the  im- 
perial throne.  A  temporary  confusion  ensued,  but  the  result 
proved  that  the  army,  and  not  the  nation,  was  the  support  of 
that  throne.  The  great^ddy  of  Waterloo,  the  18tb  June, 
1815,  buried  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  dust. 

§  The  French  king,  upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  withdrew  to 
Lille,  and  afterwards  to  Ghent.  He  came  back  to  his  capital  after 
an  absence  of  one  hundred  days,  and  was  the  second  time  seated  on 
his  throne. 

In  the  whole  career  of  Bonaparte,  nothing  was  more  extraordina- 
ry than  his  progress  through  France,  and  re-occupancy  of  the 
throne.  He  landed  at  Cannes,  March  1st,  1815,  and  in  twenty  days 
from  that  time,  accompanied  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  he 
reached,  though  without  opposition,  the  scene  of  hi?  former  triumphs. 
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NM^ied  thecohgicsB  of  Vienna,  while  still  in  session.  Ilie  most 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  were  adopted.  By  a  special  act,  be 
was  declared  the  enemy  of  the  nations,  and  to  have  forfeited  the 
proteotion  of  the  laws.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  small  and 
great,  combined  apinst  the  usurper.  The  sum  of  all  the  cootio- 
gents  to  be  fumianed,  amounted  to  1,057,460  fighting  men.  A  Bri- 
tish-German and  a  Prussian  army  were  assembled  with  the  utmost 
speed,  under  Wellington  and  Blucher.  Napoleon  was  ^all^  active, 
and  pressed  forward  across  the  boundaries  with  170,000  men,  15th 
June,  1816.  He  first  met  "the  gray  hero"  (Bhicher,)  at  Ligoy, 
who,  after  a  bold  resistance  was  forced  back  to  Wavre.  Meanwhile 
(he  army  of  WeUington  was  drawn  up  at  Waterloo.  Napoleon 
commenced  the  attack  at  noon,  of  the  18th  June,  with  a  great  su- 
periority. Aft^  an  awful  oonfiict,  the  victory  was  fluctuating  at 
evening,  when  Blucher  appeared  with  his  auxiliaries,  at  the  i^ht 
crisis,  and  decided  the  battle. 

Bonaparte  fled  to  Paris,  abdicated  anew  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
after  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himsdf 
to  a  British  ship  of  the  line ;  but  instead  of  being  permitted  to  land 
in  England,  as  he  wished,  he  was  transported  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  Oct  16th,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  till  his 
death,  which  happened  6lh  May,  1821. 

Thus  "  on  an  island  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  died,  almost 
unnoticed,  the  man,  whose  name  but  a  short  space  before,  had  61M 
the  world.  His  plans  were  wredced ;  from  the  thraldom,  which  he 
was  preparing  for  the  nations,  there  sprang  liberty  in  move  than 
one  quarter  of  the  globe.  Unknown  to  himself,  he  was  but  the  in- 
strument of  a  higher  power ;  for  his  objects  were  not  its  objects. 
Whatever  judgement  posterity  may  pass  on  him,  universal  his- 
tory can  view  him  only  from  this  point"  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  institutions,  and  efiected  some  propitious  changes, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  yet  they  were  pur- 
chased at  too  dear  a  price— infinitely  dearer  than  if  he  had  tuua 
Washington,  and  not  Caesar,  as  his  model.  Like  other  great  con- 
querors, he  sacrificed  the  repose,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  millions, 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

France,  having  been  conquered  the  second  time,  by  the  second 
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by  a  Frenoh  anny  tinder  the  Duke  d'  Angouleme,  but  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  m  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  the  congress 
of  Verona,  in  1822.  This  uniustifiable  act  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Cortes ;  and  the  despotism  of  absolute  royaUy  was  immedi- 
ately re-established. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

60.  In  the  history  of  Italy,  during  modern  ages,  nothing 
important  occurred  till  the  late  convulsions,  occasioned  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  Italian  states  shared  deeply  in  them, 
as  has  already  appeared.  It  may  be  only  added,  that  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  decreed  the  subdivision  of  Ita- 
ly, between  the  house  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
Pope,  and  the  king  of  Naples.  The  free  repubUcs  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca,  have,  in  consequence,  been  amalgamated 
with  arbitrary  sovereignties ;  and  Austria  is  become  the  pre- 
ponderating power  of  Italy. 

SPAIN. 

61.  Philip  v.,  the  monarch  of  Spain,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  pejriod,  reigned  till  the  year  1746.  During  liis 
long  rule,  the  nation  degenerated  as  before,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  despotic  government,  a  superstitious  and  cruel  reli- 
gion, aided  by  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people. 

§  In  1717,  the  Spaniards  took  Sardinia;  but  the  next  year  invaded 
Sicily,  without  success. 

62.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746, 
who  was  a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  but  whose  reign  is  barren 
of  those  events  which  usually  furnish  matter  for  histoiy. 
The  indolent  and  effeminate  Charles  III.,  brother  of  Ferdi- 
nand, succeeded  him,  in  1759,  who  reigned  till  the  year  1788. 
The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were,  the  formation  of  the 
farafly  compact,  between  France  and  Spain  ;  the  union  of 
these  nations  against  England,  in  the  American  war;  and 
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were  to  cover  and  support  the  attack.  But  all  this  formidaHe  fom 
was  employed  in  vain,  from  the  almost  impregnable  situation  of  the 
'ort  and  the  valour  of  its  defenders.  It  seemed  as  if  so  many  can- 
non and  oUier  means  of  destruction,  playing  upon  the  rock,  would 
have  annihilated  it — all  looked  like  a  mass  of  fire  in  and  around  it, 
but  the  loss  sustained  by  the  besieged  was  much  less  than  mipht 
have  been  expected,  while  that  of  the  Spanish  and  French  was  im- 
mense. The  mortification  which  the  Spaniards  always  have  felt,  ever 
since  this  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  unsucoessfld  issue  of  this  celebrated  siege. 

63.  Charles  IV.  possessed  the  crown  upon  the  death  of  he 
father,  1788.  He  was  an  inefficient  and  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. In  1792,  he  entered  into  a  league  against  the  French 
republic,  but  being  defeated,  he  united  with  France  against 
Great  Britain.  After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Spain  professed  to  be  neutral,  till  the  capture  of  several  of 
her  treasure  ships,  by  a  British  squadron,  after  which,  the 
weakness  of  the  government  led  to  an  insurrection,  and  Fer- 
dinand VII.  dethroned  his  father. 

The  father  and  son,  under  the  influence  of  French  intrigue, 
afterwards  appealed  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  father  formal- 
ly surrendered  his  kingdom,  at  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  claims  of  his  son ;  who,  after  being  also  obhged 
to  sign  a  renunciation  of  the  throne,  was  then  treacherous/y 
detained  a  state  prisoner,  at  Compeigne,  in  France.  From 
this  period,  the  situation  of  Spain,  appears  in  the  account  at 
ready  given  concerning  France. 

§  Since  the  restoration  of  the  general  peace,  Spain  has  been  more 
unibrtunate  tlian  any  other  of  the  £2uTopean  communities.  Abroad, 
she  has  lost  her  colonies  in  South  America ;  at  home,  the  horrors  ot 
anarchy  and  internal  war,  and,  at  length,  of  despotism  and  the  In- 
quisition, she  has  been  doomed  to  bear. 

Portugal  has  experienced  scarcely  a  milder  fate  than  Spain.  Its 
situation  since  the  emi^tion  of  the  royal  famOy  to  Brazil,  has  been 
singular,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  deplorable.  A  monarch  residing 
in  a  colony,  and  governing  the  parent  state,  is  altogether  a  novelty 
hi  the  history  of  the  world  j  yet  such  has  been  the  fact  in  regard  to 
the  emperor  of  Brazil.  At  this  moment,  the  despotism  of  the  usun>- 
er,  Don  Miguel,  is  producing  consternation  and  distress  among  the 
adherents  of  the  regular  government. 

The  history  of  Portugsd,  from  the  time  of  its  mdependeiice  uada 
John,  duke  of  Braganza,  in  1664,  to  the  time  of  the  French  revohh 
tion,  is  of  so  httle  consequence,  tjiat  it  hM  been  omitted  altogether. 
Smce  the  latter  period,  the  incidental  notices  which  have  been  given 
of  its  affidrs,  must  suffice.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Portuguese 
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are  still  rich  in  colonial  possesions,  notwithstanding  they  have  lost 
most  of  what  they  used  to  hdd  in  Asia. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

64.  The  history  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  najne  of 
Holland,  was  briefly  sketched  in  the  period  preceding  the 
last.  Holland,  as  incldding  seven  united  provinces,  and  as 
constituting  an  independent  nation,  was  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  an  eminently  enterprising  and  industrious  people, 
also  placed  them  at  the  head  of  these  countries.  In  the  ages 
preceding  the  French  revolution,  their  commerce  wasexccMMl* 
ed  by  that  of  no  nation,  and  wealth  from  this  source  poured 
in  upon  them  apace.  Their  maritime  force  was  consequently 
extensive,  and  they  had  numerous  collisions  with  their  great 
rivals,  the  British,  who  were  destined,  at  last,  far  to  surpass 
them  in  riches  and  naval  power. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
apparent,  that  the  Dutch  were  falling  from  their  high  eleva- 
tion. Indolence,  luxury,  and  avarice,  the  consequence  of 
wealth,  had,  in  a  degree,  affected  this  excellent  people ;  and 
their  spirit,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invincible, 
yielded  to  French  intrigue  and  miUtary  enthusiasm,  at  the 
era  of  the  revolution. 

The  .ten  provinces,  called  Belgium,  or  Flanders,  since 
they  were  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  have  been  usually 
divided  into  Austrian,  French,  and  Dutch  Netherlands. 
Prussia,  also,  has  shared  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  have 
often  changed  masters.  They  were  swallowed  up  eventually 
in  the  great  political  vortex,  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequendy  made. 

§  No  space  remains  for  an  account  of  the  stadtholders  of  Holland, 
since  the  time  of  Maurice,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  eighth  period. 
Nor  is  their  history  very  important  as  the  stadtholdership  was  seve- 
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ufcpdWD^  m9^  of  public  and  individual  sufTering.  Besidet 
misery  at  home,  there  wieis  loes  abroad ;  and  Holland,  rich  in 
colonies,  was  stripped  of  most  of  them,  by  means  of  the  re- 
volutionary wars,  in  which  she  was  involved. 

In  1814,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  recalled,  and  Flandera 
being  annex:ed  to  Holtend,  and  forming  one-kingdiNn,  he.  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  <rf  the  Netherlands. 

§  llie  restoration  of  the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  was  one  of  the 
prmcipal  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  political  system  of  EaropCL 
effected  by  the  congress  at  Vienna.  That  its  fate  was  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Bclgic,  no  less  than  the  Batavian  provinces,  ap- 
peared from  the  fact,  that  Belgium,  in  the  hands  of  France,  fiisl 
opened  the  avenue  to  universal  dominion.  It  was  felt  tobeneccasa- 
rv,  to  found  there  a  powerful  state,  which,  at  least  in  alliance  with 
Prussia,  should  be  strong  enough  fpr  its  own  defence ;  and  the  unioo. 
of  all  the  Netherlands  mto  one  kingdom,  was  resolved  on  by  the 
Ckmgress.  The  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Orange  adopted  the 
royal  title,  and  gave  them  a  free  constitution. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

66.  In  the  history  of  Turkey,  we  perceive  the  evidences 
of  a  rapid  decline,  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period-  The  people  have  been  extremely  depressed, 
and  the  nature  of  their  institutions  is  such  as  to  preclude,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  improvements  common  to  the  rest  o( 
Europe.  Some  changes  have  very  recently  been  efllected. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  has  been  improved,  and  the  an- 
cient body  of  the  Janizaries,  so  formidable  to  the  governmetii 
and  its  master,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  present  energetic 
Sultan.  Yet  the  empire,  as  it  respects  European  dominioiis, 
ifl  now  on  the  brink  of  destruction,*  from  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  the  Russians.  From  its  conflicts  with  Uiat  people,  ic 
has  generally  retired,  shorn  of  some  portion  of  its  territoriesi 
and  with  diminished  Strength  and  resources.  With  Persia, 
also,  it  has  often  fought,  hut  on  more  equal  terms. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Achmet  HI.  was  the 
reigning  Sultan,    He  was  deposed  in  1730,  since  which  ttmei 
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there  have  been  seven  sultans,  viz.  Mahomet  Y.,  Osman  III., 
Mustapha  III.,  Achmet  IV.,  Selim  HI.,  Mustapha  IV.,  and 
Mahmoud  II.,  the  present  sultan. 

{  Under  Mustapha  III.,  Turkey  and  Russia  engaged  in  a  furious 
and  bloody  war,  which  lasted  from  1769,  to  1774.  By  means  of  a 
fleet  which  sailed  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Russians  seized  a  part  of 
the  Morea,  whose  iuhabitants  soon  rose  in  a  general  revolt,  and  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Russia.  But  the  sultan  sent  an  army  to  th 
Peninsula,  and  quelled  the  revolt,  mfiictj^g  the  severest  punishment 
on  many  of  the  unhappy  Greeks.  This  war  was  disastrous  to  ^e 
Turks. 

The  war  was  renewed  by  Achmet  IV.,  in  1787,  and  concluded  not 
until  1792,  under  Selira  III.  Important  concessions  were  made  to 
Russia.  Koutousoff  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  ttiis  war,  as 
did  also  Suwarrow.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Selim,  that  Bona- 
parte invaded  Egypt,  and  the  transactions  took  place  in  regard  to 
that  country,  which  have  been  related  in  the  history  of  France. 
Achmet,  and  also  his  successor,  Mustapha  IV.,  were  deposed  and 
murdered  by  the  Janizaries. 

The  Porte  had  kept  itself  remote  from  the  convulsions  connected 
with  the  French  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  war  with  Rus- 
sia, from  1809  to  1812,  which  cost  it  Bessarabia,  and  a  part  of  Mol- 
davia. Assisted  by  the  powerful  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  was 
more  active  in  Arabia,  against  the  Wechabites,  than  in  Europe,  the 
tranquillity  of  which  it  is  not  for  its  interest  to  disturb,  if  it  be  itself 
left  in  quiet.  This,  however,  has  not  been  suffered  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  year  1821.  Since  that  time,  it  has  had  an  almost  inces- 
sant struggle  with  the  Greeks,  and  lately  it  has  been  involved  in  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia.   . 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Greece,  oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
barbarous  Turk,  and  recalling  to  remembrance  their  ancient  fre^oro, 
and  their  ancient  renown,  have  asserted  their  rights  by  arms.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
territory,  and  has  been  pursued  on  both  sides,  on  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  sea,  with  a  furious  rancour.  After  eight  years  of  unprecedent- 
ed suffering,  Greece  has  become  effectively  free,  by  its  own  heroisn^ 
and  the  interference  of  Russia,  France  and  England. 

The  insurrection,  which  has  thus  terminated  in  securing  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  broke  out  in  the  month  of  April,  1821,  in  Moldavia, 
and  fdmost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Mor^  as  well  as  on  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Of  these  islands,  the  naval  force  was 
generally  superior  to  the  Turkish.  At  the  end  of  the  ^ear  1821, 
3ie  Turks  were  driven  from  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  garrisons  of  several  strong  fortresses.  But  these  por- 
tions of  Greece,  have  smce  been  repeatedly  harrassed  by  the  vindic- 
tive Turks,  till  lately,  their  contest  with  Russia,  for  their  own  exis- 
vsDce^  has  absorbed  every  other  interest. 

27* 
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CHINA. 

67.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Ycmg-Tching, 
©f  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  occupied  the  throne  of  China. 
Two  emperors  of  this  dynasty,  which  is  that  of  the  Tartai% 
had  preceded  him,  viz»  Chun-tsi,  and  Kang-hL  A  revolution 
in  China,  which  commenced  in  1641,  brought  the  Tartars  a 
second  time  into  power  ;  but  they  were  not  considered  as  set- 
tled, till  1649,  which  is  properly  the  date  of  the  twenty^ 
second,  or  the  present  dynasty.  The  successors  of  Yong^ 
Telling,  have  been  Kien-Long,  and  Kia-Khing.  The  name 
of  the  present  emperor  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  this 
work. 

Jin  the  reign  of  Yong-Tching,  the  Jesuits,  who  first  penetrt- 
into  the  empire,  in  lOS,  were  banished,  and  the  christians  wot 
persecuted,  not  excepting  those  of  the  imperial  famUy.  In  the  reign 
of  the  same  prince,  also,  an  earthquake  took  place,  at  Pekin  and  iti 
environs,  such  as  had  never  before  been  felt  in  China.  The  fint 
shocks  were  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  in  leas  than  a  minute,  above 
100,000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  still 
greater  number  in  the  surrounding  country,  where  whole  villagei 
and  towns  were  destroyed. 

Kien-Long  died  in  1795,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  ace,  and  ia 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  said  to  hafe  been  a 
peaceful  and  happy,  as  well  as  long  reign.  In  1793,  the  celebraled 
British  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney,  arrived  in  China,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  An  account  of  this  embassy,  has  been  written  by 
Sir  George  Staimton.  In  the  estimation  of  Europe,  Kien-Long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  sovereigns  of  half  civilized  nations. 

Kia-Khinff  died  in  1819^  at  the  time  when  the  famous  RnssiaD 
mission,  under  Timkowski^  was  approaching  the  celestial  empire. 
He  was  the  seventeenth  son  of  Kien-Long,  and  reigned  happily. 
The  Russian  mission,  took  notice  that  the  buttons,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Chinese  official  costume,  disappeared  from  all  the 
caps  of  the  loyal  Chinese  and  Mongul  officer^  and  that  they,  ai 
well  as  their  countrymen,  adopted  a  white  dress.  This,  among  theoi, 
is  the  mourning  colour,  for  as  good  a  reason,  doubtless,  as  bla^ 
among  the  Europeans,  blue  among  the  Persians,  and  violet  umaai 
the  Turks. 

PERSU. 

68.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  Per8U| 
which  was  governed  for  a  time  by  the  posterity  of  Tamo^ 
lane,  and  afterwards  by  the  SophiS)  haa  the  famous  KodI 
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Khan,  or  Nadir  Shah)  for  its  sovereign.  He  ha^  been  the 
pneral  of  Abbas  III.,  his  predecessor,  whom  it  is  supposed 
he  poisoned)  and  thus  supplanted  the  Sophia  fimoily*  In 
1739,  he  invaded  India,  and  conquered  ^e  Mogul  empire, 
taking  Delhi,  acquiring  immense  wealth,  and  committing  the 
most  horrible  massacres.  This  monster  then  took  the  tide 
of  Emneror  of  the  Indies,  and  returning  into  Persia,  attempt- 
ed to  change,  the  religion,  and  strand^  aH  the  priests,  after 
which,  in  self  defence,  he  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  by  his 
own  officer. 

After  his  death,  Persia  was  desolated  by  civil  wars,  be- 
tween various  rivals  for  the  throne ;  but  the  country,  after 
being  exhausted  by  these  events,  settled  itsdf  under  Kerim 
Khan,  an  able  prince,  of  obscure  birth,  who  died  in  1779. 
On  his  death,  Persia  again  fell  into  confiision,  till  the  last  of 
his  family  was  overthrown,  and  the  sovereignty  regained  by 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1794  He  delegat^  tl^  govern- 
ment to  his  sons. 

$  The  origin  of  the  Sophis,  is  connected  with  a  revolntion  on  ao- 
eount  of  religion,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hadar,  or 
Sophi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  restored  or  established  the  sect  of  All 
in  Persia,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  rather 
than  Omar.  The  Persians  liking  a  doctrine  that  distinguished  them 
from  their  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  bein^  at  the  same  time  eacempted 
from  the  obligation  of  performing  pilgnmages  to  Mecca,  embraced 
it  in  great  numbers ;  and  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Sophi,  following  the 
jeicample  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  All  Per- 
sia and  Armenia  submitted  to  his  arms*  His  descendants  ruled  till 
the  time  of  Kouli  Khan. 

Persia  has  been  often  conquered,  yet  the  form,  of  its  government, 
and  the  state  of  society,  have  continued  nearlv  the  same  through 
almost  two  thousand  years.  In  a  late  war  wim  Rusna,  H  has  lost 
ronsiderable  territory. 

INDIA. 
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sent  period.  Indeed,  it  has  little  claim  on  our  attention,  in  en 
outline  of  general  history,  till  very  modern  times.  The  few 
details  that  can  be  afforded,  both  of  its  earlier  and  later  histo- 
ry, will  appear  below.  Like  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  it 
has  been  often  and  easily  conquered,  but  without  mateiiaUy 
affeaing  the  form  of  its  government,,  or  its  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Successive  dynasties  have  ruled  ovqr  most  of  the  ori- 
ental nations,  but  they  have  left  the  latter  where  they  found 
them.  So  far  back  as  authentic  records  carry  us,  we  find 
among  the  people,  Uttle  or  no  advances  made  in  civilizatioo, 
refinement,  or  knowledge.  Th^  are  the  same  in  indolence, 
effeminacy,  and  luxury,  that  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  not  ignorant,  yet  without  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  accom- 
{dished  in  certain  arts,  yet  incapable  of  learning  others. 

§  India  was  but  little  known  to  the  ancients.  Alexander  the  Great, 
first  invaded,  though  he  did  not  conquer  it,  except  in  part  The 
country  was  afterwards  visited  by  Seleucus,  to  whose  share  it  feD 
in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire ;  and  Anttochus  the  Great, 
two  himdred  years  subsequently,  made  a  short  expedition  thither. 

The  Arabians  penetrated  into  Hindoostan,  about  710,  and  foimded 
an  empire  extending  to  the  Granges,  which,  m  1155,  was  usurped  by 
the  Persians.  After  this,  followed  the  march  of  Genghis  Khan, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Mogul,  to  India ;  and  subse- 
quently, the  conquering  career  of  Tamer&ne,  both  of  whidi  have 
been  elcwwhere  mentioned.  The  descendants  of  Tamerlane  oijoy- 
ed  no  more  than  the  northern  parts,  till  after  1498,  when  sultan  Ba- 
ber  subdued  almost  all  the  country,  except  the  Deccan,  Grexer&t, 
and  Bengal. 

Aureng  Zeeb,  who  reigned  between  1660  and  1707,  conquered 
Bengal,  and  the  gfe&ter  part  of  the  Deccan.  At  his  death,  he  left 
an  empire  of  great  extent,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  more  than 
£35,000,000  sterling.  But  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  widicd 
muiisters  reduced  this  vast  empire,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  to  in- 
significance. In  1739.  Hindoostan  was  invaded  by  Kotill-Khan,  wlra 
annihilated  the  Mogul  empire.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  revir* 
ed,  for  a  tune,  but  soon  fell  mto  decay,  and  can  now  be  scarcely  said 
to  exist. 

The  British  are  now  the  principal  possessors  of  India.  'Rieir  do- 
minions in  India  have  been  created,  first,  by  the  establishment  d 
factories  for  trade ;  2d,  by  wars  made  upon  the  natives  by  the  resi- 
dents of  those  factories ;  and  lastly,  by  the  capture  of  the  rortogneni 
Dutch,  and  French  colonies  in  India. 

The  British  Indian  dominions,  which  were  extensive  before,  and 
which  began  as  early  as  1757,  have  been  greatly  increased  withm 
the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  A  statement,  somewhat  reccn^ 
makes  the  number  of  square  miles  of  territory,  under  British  Jur» 
di'^tkui  or  influfin/*«^  77^^00,  and  tim  popuJation  not  kes  than  ei^ty- 
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SIX  miUkms.  To  the  abore  it  must  be  added,  that  their  Indian  do- 
oiinioiis  hnre  been  lately  increased  by  a  portion  of  th^  Btamiaii  emt; 
pire.  in  consequence  of  a  wax  with  the  latter. 

The  government  of  this  immense  country,  is  vested  in  a  Governor 
Genera^  and  a  council  of  four,  appointed  by  the  British,  crown,  who 
reside  at  Calcutta. 

TBOS  UNITED  STATES. 

70.  The  United  States  of  America,  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  were  in  a  colonial  condition,  assumed 
before  the  conclu^on  of  it,  their  separate  and  equsd  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  with  them  an  era 
of  great  events,  and  the  change  from  colonies  to  a  state  of 
independence,  though  it  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  things^ 
was  equally  unexpected  and  instnictive  to  the  world. 

The  colonies  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  from  the 
peace  oC  Utrecht,  to  the  year  1744.    In  that  year,  a  war 
breaking,  out  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  America  was 
involved  ia  it,  the  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burgh,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  a  place  of  great  strength* 
This  conquest  was  effected  principally  by  the  firoops  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    A  small  proportion  of  the  soldiers  was  furnished 
by  the  othex  New  England  states.    The  place,  however,  was 
restored  to  Prance,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748. 
After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  had  built  Louisbnrgh,  as  a 
security  to  tneir  Dangation  and  fishery,  and  bad  fortified  it  at  a  vast 
expense.     T  wenty-five  years  had  been  spent  upon  the  fortifications, 
and  though  not  entirely  completed,  they  were  considered  the  strong- 
est m  America.    It  was  deemed  indispensable  to  take  this  fortress,  as 
it  aflbrded  a  convenient  resort  to  such  privateers  as  disturbed  the  New 
JSofifiaDd  fisheries.    Accordingly,  dforts  were  made  to  engage  the  co- 
lonies in  the  enterprise,  and  circulars  were  addressed  by  the  gOYem- 
ment  of  Massachusetts  to  the  colonies  as  fiir  south  as  Pennsylvania 
for  their  assistance.    But  New  England  alone  undercook  the  ezpedi- 
tioa.     Massachusetts  furnished  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  troops,  who 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  G^eral  Pepperell. 

T heir  success  was  peculiar  and  ahnost  unexpected.  With  some  as- 
sistance from  an  English  fieet,  they  brought  the  French  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sorrend^ng  the  city  of  Louisbu^  and  the  island  of  Gape 
Breton  to  the  British  king,  afler  a  siege  of  forty-nine  days. 

71-  In  1746,  a  powerful  French  armament  wa^  sent  against 
America  with  a  view  to  revenge  tlie  loss  of  Louishurgh ;  but 
by  means  of  shipwrecks,  sickness,  and  other  disasters,  it  prp- 
videntiahy  fiuled  of  its  object.    The  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbi^. 
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gelle  now  took  place,  which  lasted  ei^t  years,  or  until  17S6 
For  several  succeeding  years,  powerral  efforts  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  and  British,  against  the  places  and 
forts  occupied  by  the  French,  particularly  Louisbursfa,  Ti- 
ccmderoga.  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Quesne,  (Pittsburgh,)  aad 
Niarara.  This  war,  which  commenced  in  1756,  and  ended 
in  1763,  is  commonly  called  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Success  eventually  attended  the  Americans  and  British,  and 

Sr  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  all  the  Canadas,  together  with 
ova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  were  confumed 
to  Great  Britain.  George  Washington,  the  Aiture  deliverer 
of  America,  first  came  into  public  notice  during  thc6e  con- 
tests. 

The  French  armament  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  fifty-sx 
•ansports,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  for^  thousand 
stands  of  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  Indians  m  Canada. 
The  consternation  of  the  colonies,  as  might  he  expected,  was  gretC; 
bot  Providence,  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  dispelled  their  feais, 
and  blasted  the  hopes  of  their  enemies. 

The  peace  of  AiZ'^-Chapelle  in  1748  which  followed  this  attempt, 
left  the  respective  parties,  as  to  their  ri^Dts  and  possessions,  the  saint 
as  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Great  losses,  how- 
ever, had  been  sustained  by  the  colonies  in  their  commerce,  and  their 
pecuniary  concerns  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  state.  The  return  ot 
this  peace,  and  its  continuance  through  eight  short  years^^  altered  the 
aspect  of  tne  colonies  much  for  the  better.  Commerce  agam  flourished, 
population  increased,  settlements  were  extended,  and  public  credit  re- 
vived. • 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  occasioned  by  the  allied  eft- 
croachments  of  the  French  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  coloiiiea  in  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  the  British  crown.  Besides  the  encroachments  that 
were  made  on  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north  and  west  they  were  seltlia^ 
and  fortifying  Crown  Point,  and  in  the  west,  were  not  only  attemsi- 
in^  to  coniplete  a  line  of  forts  from  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  loiM 
Mississippi,  but  were  intrenching  far  on  Virginia. 

By  an  understanding  between  England  and  the  colonies,  liostii- 
ties  were  carried  on  between  the  latter  and  the  French  during  two 
years,  without  any  formal  proclamation  of  war.  The  VifgiiiiaBs, 
who  were  particularly  concerned  in  the  beginning  of  these  hostilities 
entrusted  to  George  Washington  the  diffictdt  and  dangerooa  acfnos 
of  goinff  to  the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio,  a  distuiee  cf 
several  hundred  miles,  through  a  wilderness,  to  demand  of  kim  tne 
reasons  of  his  hostile  conduct,  and  to  summon  the  Fiendi  to  evaea 
ate  their  forts  at  the  west.  He  was  then  but  twenty-one  yemn  dt 
age,  and  at  that  early  period  stepped  forth  the  champion  of  his  coon- 
try's  rights.  He  executed  his  errand,  but  the  result  showed  the  ae- 
cessity  of  force,  which  w*  s  accordingly  resorted  to  under  the  coai- 
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mand  of  Washington.  He  met  with  partial  success,  bat  the  supenor 
namber  of  the  enemy  obliged  him  at  length,  after  sorrendenng  a 
fort  he  had  taken,  to  retire  to  Virginia. 

This  was  as  earlv  as  1754,  but  m  the  sjHing  of  1755  more  vigorous 
exertions  were  made  by  the  colonies  against  the  enemy.  Four  ex- 
peditions were  planned— one  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a 
second  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point ; 
and  a  fourth  against  Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia, 
which  consisted  of  three  tnousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts, 
met  with  entire  success.  The  expedition  against  the  French  on  the 
Ohio  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  led  bv  Gen.  Braddock, 
a  British  officer,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men.  His  rashness, 
hauteur  and  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  cost  him  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  his  brave  companions.  Refusing 
to  take  counsel  of  Washington,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  ambuscaded 
by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  who  would  have  destroyed  his 
whole  army,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of 
Washington,  his  aid  on  that  occasion.  The  expedition  against  Crown 
Poiatj  though  it  failed  as  to  its  main  object,  yet  its  results  were 
cheering  to  the  colonies  after  the  gloom  occasioned  by  Braddock's 
defeat.  A  body,  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed  at  Southbay,  now 
Whiteliall,  and  which  were  marching  towards  Fort  Edward  to  de- 
stroy the  provisions  and  military  stores  there,  were  signally  defeated 
bjr  the  Americans  under  the  command  of  Gen.  William  Johnson. 
The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  eventually  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  other  unfavorable  circnm- 
atances. 

After  hostilities  had  been  conducted  in  this  manner  for  two  years, 
Tvar  was  declared  in  1756  by  Great  Britain  against  France,  ana  soon 
after  by  France  against  Great  Britain,  in  turn.  The  operations  of 
the  British  till  the  year  1758  were  singularly  unsuccessful,  through 
Che  indecision  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Xoudon ;  but 
a  change  in  the  English  ministry  that  year,  which  placed  Lord  Chat- 
ham at  the  head  of  the  administration,  materially  altered  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Of  three  expeditions  which  were  planned  and  carried 
into  effect  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two,  viz.  those  against  Louis- 
burgh  and  Fort  du  Q^uesne,  succeeded.  That  against  Ticonderoga 
failed. 

The  campaign  of  1759  had  for  its  object,  the  entire  conquest  of 
Canada*    Accordincrtv.  it  was  determined  on  the  part  of  the  English 
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fly,"  thebero^sked.  "  The  French,"  was  the  reply. .  "  Then,"  said  ke, 
'<  I  die  happy."  Montcalm^  in  talents,  in  military  skill,  and  in  pen(»&i 
Talout.  was  not  inferior  to  Wolfe.  He  tired,  after  receiring  a  morui 
wonnd,  to  be  carried  to  the  city,  where  his  last  moments  were  employ 
•d  in  writing,  with  his  own  hand,  a  letter  to  the  English  genenl, 
recommending  the  French  prisoners  to  his  care  and  humanity. 

72.  We  eosod  now  to  the  most  important  period  of  the 
American  history,  that  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  colonies 
paired  from  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  British  Crowns 
mto  free  and  independent  communities.  The  lon^  cbe- 
lislied  democratic  principles  realized  by  the  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  provinces,  a  consequent  wcHEtker  political  connex- 
ion with  the  mother  country,  and  the  feeling  of  growing 
strength,  already  tried  in  the  seven  years'  war,  were  among 
the  causes  of  the  struggle  after  independence.  Nothing 
was  wanting  but  an  occasion  for  a  breach,  and  thai  caaJi 
not  long  be  wanting. 

73.  The  origin  of  the  dispute  was  not  so  much  in  any 
sensible  (^ression,  as  in  a  question  of  right.  Had  the 
British  parliament  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  ?  Parliament 
maintained  the  affirmative ;  the  colonies  denied  it,  on  die 
ground  that  they  were  not  represented.  Representation  and 
taxation,  according  to  their  views,  were  inseparable.  If  their 
property  could  be  taken  without  their  consent,  they  had  no 
safety. 

74.  The  dispute  arose  as  early  as  1764,  occasioned  by  an 
act,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  America  without  her  consent.  The  famous  stamf^  act 
followed,  March  22d,  1765.  This  act  was  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious in  its  character,  aside  from  the  principle  whiji  it 
involved,  as  a  revenue  measure.  The  immediate  const- 
quence  was  a  great  commotion  in  all  the  colonies,  especiaDY 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  a  congress  was  conv^Mo 
at  New  York  in  October,  which  published  a  declaration  <A 
the  people's  rights.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed  March  \% 
1766;  but  the  principle  was  at  the  same  time  confirmed,  by 
(he  bill,  declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  parliament  in  ill 
cases  whatever. 

The  sttmp  act  Mme  into  operation  oa  the  first  of  November.  ITS^ 
In  Boston  and  Portsmoath,  the  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  umenl 
lolling  of  the  bells*  In  the  latter  place,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  ■ 
ocffin,  with  appropriate  decorations,  and  iDscribed  with  the  lirard 
ZAbertyy  was  earned  to  the  grave.  During  the  movement  of  the 
mourning  procession,  minute  guns  were  fired ',  and  an  oratioa  mai 
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pronounced  in  faronr  of  the  deceased.  Similar  expretsioni^  «f  fHet 
and  indignation,  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  land.  In  some  placet,* 
the  stamp  officers  were  obliged  to  resign,  or  to  secrete  theittselres,  to 
escape  tne  fengeance  of  the  people.  Stamps  were  not  permitted  to 
be  landed,  and  dusiness  in  many  places  was  conducted  wuhout  them. 
At  the  same  time,  numerous  associations  were  formed  hj  merchaols 
not  to  imnort  goods  until  this  odious  act  was  repeal»<t  In  thia 
measure  they  were  sustained  by  the  people,  who  suluniticu  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  to  the  necessary  self-deniaL 

75.  In  agreement  with  the  British  doctrine,  the  ministry 
soon  after  attempted  to  effect  its  object  by  means  of  indirect 
duties.  These  were  laid  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  colours,  by 
the  revenue  act,  June,  1767.  The  proceeds  of  these  duties 
were  to  form  a  civil  list  for  America,  which  should  be  wholly 
at  the  dispK)sition  of  the  ministers,  for  conferring  remunera- 
tions, pensions,  d^c.  The  opposition  to  this  form  of  taxation, 
and  to  every  form,  being  renewed,  especially  in  Boston, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  resistance,  Lord  North  abrogated 
these  duties,  except  the  one  on  tea,  in  1770.  By  this  reser- 
vation the  right  of  taxation  was  explicitly  asserted ;  but  a^ 
the  Americans,  by  voluntary  agreement,  would  make  use  ot 
no  British  commodities,  the  tea  which  was  brought  to  thin 
country  could  not  be  sold.  The  East  India  Companv  conse- 
quently became  embarrassed ;  and  after  the  repeiui  of  the  ex- 
port tax  in  England,  attempted  to  gain  the  Americans  by  a 
cheaper  price.  But,  nevertheless,  measures  w^re  adopted  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  tea,  and  a  cargo  of  it  was  forcibly 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  harbour  in  Boston,  Dec.  26,  1773, 

76.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Americans,  impelled  Enj;- 
land  to  resort  to  severer  acts.  These  consisted  not  only  m 
shutting  the  harbour  of  Boston,  but  m  r^ulaticMis  by  which 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  annihilated.  It  was  these 
regulations  which  created  the  general  insifhrection,  since 
each  colony  now  saw  no  security  for  its  former  constitution. 
The  Boston  port  bill  was  passed.  March  26th,  1774.  The 
town  was  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 

By  the  '^  Boston  port  bill,''  that  town  was  pr«Uaded  from  the  privi- 
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thej>eople  of  Boston  in  their  distress,  the  house  of  huigaBses  in  Vir- 
»  ginia  ordered,  that  the  dajr  on  which  the  Boston  port  hill  was  to 
take  effisct,  should  he  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

77.  Great  harmony  prevailed  among  the  provinces,  and  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  deputies  from  eleven  of  them,  was 
opened  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  6th,  1774,  which  resolved  to 
suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  all  dutifulness  to  the  crown.  England  was 
thus  brought  to  the  alternative  of  making  concessions  or  a 
civil  war.  It  chose  the  latter ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elo- 
quence even  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  parliament  proclaimed 
the  provincials  rebels. 

The  name  by  which  this  congress  is  generally  known,  is  "  The 
Continental  Congress."  After  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina,  twelve  colonies  were  represented.  Although  the 
power  of  this  congress  was  only  advisory,  their  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved, not  only  by  the  people,  but  also  by  the  authorities,  whether 
established  or  provincial ;  and  exerted  a  commanding  innuence  in 
consummating  that  union  among  the  colonies,  which  had  been  in- 
creasing for  a  number  of  years.  This  congress  finished  their  basi- 
ness,  and  dissolved  themselves  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  It  was  re- 
commended by  them,  that  another  congress  snould  be  assembled  tb 
case  of  necessity^. 

78.  Hostilities  began  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  I9tli 
April,  1775.  New  troops  arrived  from  England  in  May.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  few  regiments  would  be  sufficient  to  put 
down  opposition — so  profoundly  ignorant  was  the  British 
ministry  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused  in  America. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  commenced  by  an  unprovoked  attack, 
from  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to  destroy 
the  American  military  stores  at  Concord,  on  a  few  militia  who  were 
assembled  at  Lexington,  on  account  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 
movement.  Eight  of  these  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The 
detachment  after  this  went  forward,  and  effected  their  object ;  but  the 
news  of  the  ocAirrence  at  Lexington,  spreading  with  the  utmost  la- 
pidity  from  place  to  place,  brought  together  the  militia  in  considera- 
ble numbers^  who  revenged  the  deaths  of  their  countrymen,  by  firing 
upon  the  British,  from  behind  walls,  hedges,  and  buildings.  The 
enemy,  who  lost  nearly  three  hundred  men,  was  astonished  and  mor- 
tified by  the  resistance  it  met  with  from  the  Americans,  while  the 
latter  were  greatly  encouraged  in  their  oppositionsco  tyranny.  The 
intelligence  of  this  battle  kindled  the  spint  of  war  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

79.  The  war,  thus  rapidly  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  was  soon  signalized  by  the  surrender  of  Ticondeio- 

&and  Crown  Point,  and  by  the  memorable  bsUtle  of  Ban* 
^  Hill     An  expedition  1^  by  Arnold  and  Montgomery 
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against  Canada,  in  Oct.  1775,  which  was  at  first  successfuli 
at  length  proved  fruitless,  and  the  forts  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  progress  of  the  invading  army,  were,  one  after  another, 
ffiven  up  and  lost  The  war,  in  general,  necessarily  became, 
from  its  nature,  a  defensive  war  ;  and  who  but  the  modem 
Fabius,  was  capable  of  waging  it  ?  "  The  greatness  of 
Washington  was  not  founded  on  splendid  talents,  but  on  la- 
borious years — ^not  on  quick  success,  but  on  enduring  perse- 
verance," 

The  battle  of  Banker's  Hill,  although  the  Americans  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  redoubt  they  had  hastily  thrown  up,  had  all  the  ef- 
fect of  a  victory.  It  showed  that  America  was  invincible.  It  taught 
the  people  the  importance  of  stricter  discipline,  and  greater  prepara- 
tbns.  This  battle  was  fought  the  I7th  of  June,  1775,  and  cost  the 
British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  men.  The 
Americans  lost,  in  the  whole,  four  hundred  and  fiftv-three  men. 

As  military  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  resolved  upon,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  select  a  leader.  This  was  done  by  the  second 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  the  10th  of  May. 
The  choice  unanimously  fell  on  George  Washington,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  body.  Several  major-generab  and  brif. 
adier-generals,  were  then  likewise  appointed.  The  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington at  Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the  American  army,  dif- 
fused through  it  univevsal  joy.  He  soon  mtroduced  order  and  system 
into  the  army,  and  manifested,  in  all  his  military  operations,  that 
iv-isdom  and  that  caution,  whicn  were  more  important  to  America, 
than  his  known  personal  bravery. 

In  the  northern  expedition,  the  attack  on  Quebec  was  unsuccess- 
ful; and,  to  the  great  loss  and  grief  of  the  colonies,  fatal  to  the  brave 
Montgomery.  Incredible  hardships  and  difficulties  had  been  previ- 
ously encountered  by  the  army  which  Washington  had  despatched^ 
under  the  command  of  Arnola.  In  the  same  year,  1775.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  obliged  to  retire  urom  the  soil 
by  fear  of  the  provincials,  proceeded  with  an  armed  naval  force  to  re- 
duce the  town  of  Norfolk  to  ashes.  The  loss  of  property  to  the  in- 
habitants was  great.  Roykl  government  generally  terminated  this 
year  throughout  the  country. 
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80.  It  was  Hot  long  before  the  idea  of  ,an  entire  separatioii 
£rom  England,  sogg^ted  by  the  vindictive  measures  which 
that  country  had  employed,  femid  every  ivhere  a  hearty  re- 
ception in  America.  In  that  event  only,  was  aid  to  be  hoped 
^r  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  thirteen  United  States  were 
declared  independent,  4th  July,  1776.  After  this  decisiTe 
step,  but  one  happy  blow  was  wanting  to  give  the  colonies 
allies  in  Europe.  That  was  realized  by  the  capture  of  Ba^ 
goyne  and  his  troops,  on  the  16th  Oct.  1777.  This  joyful 
event  had  been  preceided  by  a  period  of  gloom  and  disaster  in 
the  middle  states,  while  Washington,  with  the  shadow  of  an 
army,  enfeebled,  dispirited,  and  destitute  almost  of  clothin? 
and  necessaries,  was  closely  pursued  by  a  powerful  British 
force  through  the  Jerseys — while  the  enemy  had  come  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  New- York,  Long  Mand,  Staten  Isl- 
and,  and  Rhode*  Island — and  while  the  inauspicious  opera- 
tions at  Drandywine  and  Germanlown,  filled  every  American 
with  terror.  This  sad  picture,  however,  was  relieved  by  the 
firmness  of  Congress — by  the  uniform,  cautious  valour,  and 
steady  perseverance,  of  the  conmiander-in-chief— and  by  his 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Upon  the  capture  oi 
Burpoyne,  the  French  court  acknowledgeid  the  independoice 
of  the  United  States,  and  declared  war  against  England. 
France  had  Spain  and  Holland  for  its  allies  ;  and  the  war 
on  their  part  became  at  first  a  contest  for  the  dominion  of 
the  ocean.  On  this  element  the  French  contended  with 
more  ^lory  than  usual.  But  the  hie  of  America,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  was  to  be  decided  on  the  continent 

The  idea  of  mdependence  had  not  been  long  broached  among  the 
people  before  the  way,  in  some  degree,  was  prepared  to  bring  the 
anbject  before  Congress.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1776, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  made  a  motion  before  that  body,  to 
declare  America  free  and  independent  Some  reasons  existea  for 
delaying  the  subject  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  rix. 
on  the  4th  of  July,  upon  the  report  or  a  committee  of  which  Thomas 
Jeffer^n  was  the  head,  the  thirteen  confederate  colonies,  by  their 
delegates,  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  de- 
clared themselves  Free  and  Independent^  under  the  name  of  the 
TMfieen  United  States  of  America,  This  was  a  decisive  and  bold 
step,  and  constitutes  an  era  in  history.  It  has  been  the  means,  in 
connexion  with  the  eventual  success  of  the  struggle,  of  giving  io ' 
several  other  nations  liberty  and  independence.  Mexico,  and  must 
oi  the  states  of  South  America,  have  lollowed  this  example. 

l*he  period  of  disaster  and  gloom  which  followed  in  respect  to 
Ametiean  ofl&ira,  desenrea  a  summary  notice.    Washington,  m  anti- 
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tipatioii  of  the  movements  of  the  British,  left  Boston  with  his  airmy, 
and  proceeded  to  New-York,  with  a  view  to  occupy  the  latter  place* 
Here  his  army  amounted  to  between  seventeen  thousand  and  eighteen 
thousand  men,  a  part  of  whom  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island.  The  enemy  soon  after  arrived  by  sea,  with  a  superior 
force,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  attacked,  with  success,  that  part  of  the 
American  army  which  was  encamped  near  Brooklyn.  The  loss  of  a 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  was  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  commander^ 
in-chief.  He  soon  after  evacuated  the  city,  upon  which,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  the  British  army  entered  it  At  White  Plains,  whither 
Washington  had  retired,  he  was  attacked  on  the  28th  of  September,  by 
Generals  Clinton  and  Heister.  The  loss  here  was  several  hundred^ 
and  about  equal  on  both  sides. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  (previously  to  these  recent  battles,  many 
of  the  Americans,  in  this  region,  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country, 
in  consequence  of  offers  or  threats  held  out  by  his  majesty's  govern^ 
ment,  in  several  proclamations  which  were  issued  «t  tnis  period. 
These  occurrences  produced  a  disheartening  effect  on  the  people. 

The  strong  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New- York  were  now  taken  by 
or  given  up  to  the  enemy,  among  which  was  Fort  Washington,  which 
surrendered  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  after  nearly  a  day's  se- 
vere contest.  The  American  army,  now  greatlyr  reduced  by  the 
return  of  the  militia,  Tfor  it  was  composed  of  the  mUitia  or  tro<H>s  en« 
listed  for  a  year  only,)  by  sickness,  and  other  casualties  or  war, 
crossed  the  North  River  into  New-Jersey.  On  the  22d  November, 
the  whole  force  under  the  command  of  Washington,  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  With  this  small  number,  the  American 
general  fled  before  a  superior  force,  under  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  and 
even  this  remnant  of  an  army  was  diminished  on  its  march  to  the 
Delaware  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Jersey 
and  Maryland  brigades.  On  crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  General  Washington  had  only  about  seventeen  hunored 
men. 

Notwithstanding  the  gen^flral  aspect  of  afi&irs,  on  the  part  of  Ame- 
rica, was  thus  forbidding  and  gloomy,  the  continental  Conffress,  so  far 
from  betraying  symptoms  of  despair,  manifested  more  confidence  than 
ever  in  the  cause  or  their  country ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  may  notice 
the  fact,  that  at  this  time  they  were  csumly  occupied  in  drawing  up 
various  articles  of  cwifedercUion^  and  perpetual  union^  among  the 
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iftd?6d^0t«i  with  hk  ibidow  of  an  uidy,  to  atteint»t  a  surprise  o(  • 
oodf  of  Ifftinfiiifl;  •ncamp^d  at  Trenton.  This  he  eompleteljr  eflc<;ted 
on  tlM  morning  of  the  20th  of  December,  afler  suffering  great  hard* 
•bipt  in  his  mareh,  and  hi  crossing  the  Delaware,  in  a  cold  jsXarmj 
winter  night  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and  more  than  nine 
hnndt^d  taken  prisoners*  Haying  secured  these  prisoners  on  the  Penii- 
•ylrania  side  of  the  Delaware,  and  re^rossed  to  Trenton,  where  be 
was  met  by  a  snpericfr  force  nnder  Comwallis,  he  escaped  by  a  woa- 
derfbl  stmtagem,  marched  to  Princeton,  and  attacked  a  party  of  tbt 
British,  of  whom  he  killed  sixty,  and  took  three  hand  red  prisoners. 
These  saeeesses  alleriated  the  gloom  which  had  settled  npoa  the 
public  mind. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  the  Ameii' 
ean  anny  dtnottntiHl  to  little  more  than  seren  thousand  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1777.  The  British,  after  an  indecisire  coarse, 
some  thne  m  the  month  of  Aoffost  took  up  their  march  to  Philadel- 

giia,  from  the  8oath,  baring  sailed  around  into  the  Chesapeake.  At 
randywine,  on  the  11  th  of  September,  the  Americans  met  them,  but 
were  unsuccessful,  baring  lost  probably  more  than  a  thousand  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  26th,  the  British  entered 
Philadelphia  without  molestation.  As,  howe?er,  a  part  of  ihcir  armf 
was  stationed  at  Qermantown,  six  miles  from  that  city^  a  battle 
occurred  there  on  the  4th  of  October,  but  with  defeat  agam  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  The  plan  of  attack  by  Washington  was 
judicious,  and  the  commencement  of  the  battle  fayourable,  but  failure 
finally  ensued  from  the  inexperience  of  a  part  of  the  troops,  and  the 
ecccmrence  of  a  fog.  which  increased  the  darkness  of  the  nignt. 

The  capture  of  Buigoyne's  army  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
destiny  of  America.  A  part  of  his  force,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of 
operations,  which  was  to  inrade  the  states  from  the  north,  baring 
been  detached  to  seize  a  magazine  of  stores  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 
was  gallantly  met  and  totally  deibated,  by  a  party  of  Vermont  troops 
and  some  New-Hampshire  militia.  This  loss  seriously  embarrassed 
the  BriHsh  edmmander :  he  resolved,  however,  to  proceed,  and  meet- 
ing the  American  army  under  the  command  or  General  Gates,  at  Sa- 
ratoga, after  a  suecessioii  of  contests,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  with 
his  whole  army,  consisting  of  &re  thousand  and  seven  effective  men. 
This  erent  increasing  the  probability  that  the  American  arms  wouM 
finally  triumph,  decided  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  as  already  stated. 

.  81.  The  countenance  and  aid  which  France  offered  to  the 
cause  o{  liberty^  filled  America  with  rejoicing ;  but  Washing- 
ton, howevtet  miidi  assisted  by  the  French  auxiliaries  under 
Boch^tmbeau,  and  La  Fayette's  ^nerous  enthusiasm,  has  the 
glory  of  having  struck  the  decisive  bbw.  H^  surrounded 
Comwallis  at  i  orktown,  who  was  forced  to  capitulatOi  Oct 
19, 1781,  with  more  than  seven  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 
This  event  had  be«n  preceded  by  eonsidemUe.  fightkig  4a 
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rii^  two  or  three  years,  though  no  very  vigorous  measures 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  ako  by 
numerous  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
financial  state  of  the  country  had  also  been,  in  .the  meantink^i 
peculiairlv  distressing.  After  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  Eng- 
land could  entertain  no  more  hope  of  reducing  America,  and 
it  required  only  a  change  of  ministers  to  produce  a  peace, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  Nov.  30,  1782,  which  were 
changed  into  a  definitive  peace,  Sept.  3, 1783. 

On  the  alliance  of  America  with  France,  it  was  resolved  in  Great 
Britain  immediately'  to  eracuate  Philadelphia,  and  to  concentrate  the 
royal  force  in  the  cit^  of  New  York,  which  was  accordingly  executed. 
Washiogton,  penetrating  the  enemy's  design,  marched  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  army.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Mon* 
mouth,  and  after  ^a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  Americans,  upon  the 
whole,  obtained  the  advantage,  were  separated  only  by  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  it  was  found  that  the  British  general  had  left  the  field 
for  New  York. 

Hitherto  the  conquest  of  the  states  had  been  attempted  by  proceed' 
ing  from  north  to  south ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  1778  that 
arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  southern  states  became  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  enemy's  operations.  Savannah,  and  with  it  the 
state  of  G^eor^ia  itself,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  under 
Col.  Campbell,  who  was  sent  thither  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men.  Nothing  decisive  occurred  during  the  campaign  of  1779,  on 
either  side.  Actuated  by  motives  of  plunder^  the  British  fitted  out 
an  expedition  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  which  took  possession  of 
large  naval  stores,  maga^dnes  of  provisions,  and  great  quantities  of 
tobacco.  A  simitar  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Gov.  Tryon, 
was  projected  against  several  sea-port  towns  of  Connecticut.  New 
Haven  suffered  from  pillage ;  and  East  Haven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk, 
and  Green  Farms,  were  wantonly  burned. 

During  this  campaign  there  was  scarcely  an  important  expedition 
attempted  by  the  Americans  against  the  English.  Two  only  need  be 
named,  viz.  one  und«r  Gen.  Wayne,  against  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  the 'other  under  Gren.  Sullivan,  against  tne  Six  Nations, 
both  of  which -were  successful.  The  deficiency  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  America  during  this  campaign,  was  owing:  principally  to  two 
causes.  One  was,  the  foilure  of  the  French  fleet  m  every  scheme  un- 
dertaken in  behalf  of  the  Americans.    This  bnerated  by  way  of  dis- 
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tpecie,  under  an  engagement  of  the  ccmntrv  nltunately  to  redeem 
tnem,  by  an  exchange  of  gold  and  siWer.  These,  in  the  conise  oi 
five  years,  or  up  to  the  year  1780,  amounted  to  th6  immense  sum  of 
two  hundred  millions.  But  long  before  they  had  reached  that 
amount,  they  had  begun  to  depreciate,  till  finally  they  became  of  little 
or  no  Value.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  an  army  could  be  raised,  and  necessaries  provided  fix 
its  subsistence.  This  system  produced  many  other  evils,  but  they 
cannot  here  be  enumerated. 

In  1780,  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  state  was,  in  a 
measure,  overawed  by  the  British  force  which  was  kept  there  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  often  broke  forth  in  attacb 
upon  the  enemy.  After  there  was  a  sumcient  concentration  of  force, 
by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Gates  and  his  army  at  the  south,  the  Ameri- 
cans ventured  a  general  battle  with  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed 
through  the  unpardonable  failure  of  the  militia.  This  occurred  at 
Camden  on  the  16lh  of  Aug.  1780. 

While  the  campaign  of  1780  was  thus  filled  with  important  events 
in  the  southern  department,  it  passed  away  in  the  north  in  a  series 
of  disappointments  and  distress.  The  treachery  of  Arnold  had  at 
one  time  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  country.  He  himself  escaped, 
but  the  victim  of  his  measures.  Major  Andre,  a  Britbh  spy,  who  wis 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  between  Arnold  and  the  enemy,  expiated 
his  crime  on  the  gallows. 

General  Greene  having  succeeded  Gen.  Gates  in  the  southern  armf, 
soon  after  his  appointment  despatched  Gen.  Morgan  against  Taile- 
ton,  in  South  Carolina,  between  whom  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cowpens,  in  which  the  Americans  obtained  a  signal  victorv. 
This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  Jan.  1781.  On  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, General  Greene  and  Lord  Cornwaliis  joined  battle  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  in  which  the  Aniericans  were  repulsed.  Several  otbe 
battles  took  place  in  the  south,  in  which,  although  the  Americans  were 
generally  defeated,  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  weakened,  that  it 
retired  to  Charleston,  leaving  the  rest  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

Lord  Cornwaliis  had  now  directed  his  march  towards  Virginia, 
and  havinff  received  considerable  reinforcements,  the  expectation  was 
indulged  that  this  state  would  soon  yield  to  his  arms.  The  Marqnis 
de  la  Fayette  having  been  previously  despatched  to  Virginia,  to  co- 
operate with  a  French  fleet  within  the  waters  of  that  state,  in  the 
capture  of  Arnold  ,who  was  committing  depredations  there,  was  soon 
called  to  oppose  Cornwaliis.  Prudence  forbade  him  from  risking  aa 
engagement  with  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  Cornwaliis 
after  liaving  in  vain  sought  to  give  him  battle,  retired  to  Yorktowoi 
near  the  mouth  of  York  river. 

It  was  at  Yorktown  where  the  scene  of  the  revolution  was  substan- 
tially closed.  Washington,  joined  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  drew 
off  his  forces  from  ^ew  York,  where  he  had  at  first  designed  to  at- 
tack Clinton,  and  marched  towards  Virginia.    Here  he  was  joiniad  bf 
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thp  troops  vnaier  La  Fayett^mid  a  French  fleet  eokomanded  by  Coniit 
de  Qrasse,  and  being  in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  sic^^e  of  York- 
town,  on  the  6th  of  October  it  was  commenced  in  form.  The  French 
fleet  had  proceeded  up  to  the  mouth  of  York  riyer,  to  prevent  Corn* 
wallis  either  from  retreating  or  receiyinff  assistance.  Seldom,  if 
erer,  doring  the  revolutionary  struggle,  did  Washington  or  his  troops 
appear  before  the  enemy  with  more  cool  determination^  or  pursue  him 
with  more  persevering  ardour^  than  at  the  sie^e  of  this  place.  The 
result  we  have  already  mentioned.  Upon  this  event  the  Americans 
indulged  in  the  most  enthusiastic  joy,  and  the  names  of  Washington 
Rochambeau,  De  Qrasse,  and  La  Fayette,  rang  through  the  land. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1783,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Yorktown,  the  American  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  great 
Washington  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  partners  of  his  toils  kad  his  vic- 
tories. The  gratitude  of  America  to  her  providential  deliverer  knew 
no  bounds. 

82.  The  new  republic  at  first  languished  under,  its  liberty. 
The  first  constitution,  which  was  formed  daring  the  war,  cre- 
ated a  federal  government  without  strength  and  without 
credit.  But  the  constitution  of  1789,  which  is  the  present 
form  of  government,  gave  it  a  very  desirable  degree  of  soli- 
dity, and  based  the  public  credit  on  a  system  of  finances  for 
the  union.  Dnder  this  constitution  Washington  was  chosen 
the  first  president,  in  which  character  he  was  no  less  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  than  in  that  of  a  general 
"The  Union  can,  perhaps,  be  preserved  only  by  having  great 
men  in  the  first  offices."  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  liberal 
and  learned  historian,  Heeren.  Commerce  felt  the  first  ^eat 
influence  of  the  new  republic,  and  almost  all  the  maritime 
nations  hastened  to  form  treaties  with  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  wealth  and  prosperity  poured  in  upon  the  country 
apace.  Seldom  can  a  nation  so  increase,  because  it  is  seldom 
so  favoured  by  circumstances.  America,  preserving  its  neu- 
trality during  most  of  the  European  maritime  wars,  had  such 
a  vast  carrymff  trade,  especially  between  the  West  Indies 
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the  regnlatioDB  of  fofeign  goTemments  in  respect  to  trade.  Thb 
condition  of  things  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  stronger  bond  of  nnioii, 
among  these  independent  communities. 

That  bond  was  found  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  was 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  who  shonly 
after  sent  it  to  the  several  states  for  their  consideration.  It  had  been 
drawn  up  hv  conmiissipners  from  the  states,  who  on  the  19th  of 
Bfay  assembled  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  Washington  at  their 
head.  By  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ope- 
ration by  Congress,  as  soon  as  nine  states  should  have  ratified  it.  lu 
fate  was  at  length  settled  by  the  adoption  of  it,  on  the  part  of  elcTea 
states.  From  this  time  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people,  Fede- 
ralists and  anti-Federalists,  (those  in  favour,  aiid  those  against  the  new 
Constitution,)  was  directed  to  Washington,  as  their  first  president. 
He  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  office  on  March  3d.  1789. 

The  acts  of  his  admiuistration  were,  as  it  might  be  expected,  emi- 
nently wise  ;  though  some  of  them  were  carried  through,  not  without 
difficulty^  owing  to  the  spirit  of  party  that  had  begun  to  arise.  He 
was  subjected  at  times  to  unjust  censure,  though  the  event  proved, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  could  not  forget  their 
obligations  to  so  distiuguished  a  benefactor  of  his  country.  AAer  the 
first  term  of  his  office  expired,  he  wits  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  nation  for  a  succeeding  term,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  foi 
retirement.  Among  the  more  important  events  that  occurred  during 
Washington's  administration,  we  may  summarily  narne  the  following, 
viz.  the  disturbances  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  on  our  fron- 
tiers— the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  mission  of  Genet,  the  French 
envoy,  who  sought  to  entangle  America  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Frencn  republic — the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  American 
ports — the  admission  of  three  states  into  the  union,  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — the  negotiation  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  by  which 
the  trontiers  were  secured  against  the  remorseless  savage — and  the 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  duties  laid  on  home- 
made spirits. 

83.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  the  suc- 
cessor of  Washington  in  1797.  He  retained  the  presidency 
during  only  one  term.  Some  of  the  measures  of  his  admi- 
nistration were  peculiarly  offensive  ta  those  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  the  federal  party; 
and  the  political  strife  which  had  been  for  some  time  b^:uo, 
greatly  increased,  until  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
Adams,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  This 
took  place  in  1801.  Under  Adams's  administration,  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  French  republic  were  repelled  with  spirit — 
preparations  were  made  for  war-;-but,  happily,  at  the  very 
crisis,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  Septmnber 
30th,  1800,  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Jeffersoiit 
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after  Ms  first  term  of  office  had  expired,  was  again  elected 
for  another  term.  The  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which, 
with  few  abatements,  were  enjoyed  under  the  former  admi- 
nistrations, continued  till  nearly  the  close  of  his. 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  United  States  alwajrs  to 
continue  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe.  Disputes  arose  both  with  France  and  England,  es- 
pecially with  the  latter,  who  saw  in  America  a  formidable 
rival.  These  disputes  finally  impelled  the  states  to  have  re- 
course to  the  unexampled  resolution  of  a  voluntary  suspension 
of  their  own  commerce.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1807, 
Congress  passed  an  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  vessels 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, March  1st,  1808,  by  an  act  interdicting  conmiercial 
intercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  This  restrictive 
plan  continued,  in  respect  to  France,  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  with  one  short 
suspen.!(ion,  until  April  4th,  1812,  when  an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  American  vessels,  preparatory  to  a  war  with  the  latter 
power.  It  was  hoped,  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern' 
ment,  that  a  suspension  of  all  commercial  relations  with  the 
belligerents,  would  induce  them  to  rescind  those  edicts  by 
which  they  had  annihilated  neutral  rights  on  the  ocean ;  but 
this  failing  ultimately  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  war  ensued 
between  that  power  and  the  United  States — a  declaration  of 
which  was  made  by  Congress  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812.  In 
this  contest,  the  younsf  American  navy  gained  a  glorious 
distinction,  the  a^rmy  did  less,  the  capital  itself  became  the 
spoils  of  the  English,  but  New  Orleans  was  defended  with 
courage  and  success.  The  negotiations  at  Ghent  led,  in  a 
happy  hour,  to  a  much  needed  peace,  14th  December,  1814 
The  war  took  place  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Madison, 
who  was  inducted  into  the  office  m  1809.  Mr.  Madison,  like 
Mr.  Jefferson  before  him,  served  through  two  terms  of  the 
'^-ntial  office,  retiring  in  1817,  when  he  was  succeeded 
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of  die  United  States,  and  Ifae  admission  of  Louisiana  and  In* 
diana  into  th%  Union. 

A  few  dcuils  onl;^  can  be  given  respecting  the  war  with  Qnat 
Britain.  The  principal  grounds  of  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  presi- 
dent's message,  were — the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the 
British — the  blockade  of  her  enemy's  ports,  supported  by  no  adequate 
force,  in  consequence  of  which  the  American  commerce  had  bees 
plundered  in  every  sea,-  and  the  great  staples  of  the  country  cut  off 
from  their  legitimate  markets — and  the  British  orders  in  cooncil 
Both  Congress  and  the  country,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  con- 
tention, were  very  much  divided  respecting  both  the  justice  and  the 
expediency  of  it.  The  nation  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  under- 
talcing,  and  especially  was  the  want  of  officers  at  first  severely  felu 

The  commencement  of  the  war,  in  the  operations  against  Canada, 
was  marked  by  disaster..  General  Hull,  who  had  been  sent  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  men  to  Detroit,  with  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  Indian  hostilities  in  that  country,  surrendered  nil 
whole  army  to  General  Brock,  without  a-  battle,  and  with  it  the  Fort 
at  Detroit.  This  event  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August.  The  batUe 
of  dueenstown,  which  soon  followed,  was  bravely  fought,  and  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  successful,  but  by  successive  reinforcements  the 
enemy  at  length  gamed  the  day.  The  brave  British  cummandef, 
Genera]  Brock,  was,  however,  killed  during  the  engagement.  Tiiis 
battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812. 

But  while  disaster  attended  the  operations  of  the  Amencans  on 
land,  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  their  infant  navy.  The  charm 
of  British  invincibility  on  the  ocean^  was  almost,  for  the  first  time, 
broken.  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  obtained  th« 
first  triumph  over  the  enemy  on  his  own  peculiar  element,  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere.  This  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1812.  On  the  17th  of  October  another  victory  was  . 
obtained  by  Capt.  Jones,  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  over  the  Fro- 
llck.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  month.  Commodore  Decatur,  af 
the  frigate  United  States,  captured  the  Macedonian,  a  frigate  of  the 
largest  class,  mountinsr  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three  baa- 
dred  men.    And,  finally,  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  viclo- 

S-  was  achieved  by  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by    Com. 
ainbridge,  over  the  Java,  a  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns,  but  cmrryiof 
forty-nine. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813,  a  battle  was  fought  at  tke 
river  Raisin^  between  a  detachment  of  the  north-western  army  ■•- 
der  Gen.  Winchester,  and  a  superior  force  of  British  and  IndiaBS 
under  Gen.  Proctor,  the  result  of  which  was  fatal  to  the  Americanii 
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Shannon,  off  Boston  harbour.  The  Argus,  also,  was  soon  after  cap- 
tured  by  a  British  ship  of  war.  This,  however,  was  but  a  temporarf 
ill  success  of  the  American  navy.  No  other  considerable  vessel,  ex- 
cept the  Essex,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Porter,  after  this,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
beside  victories  in  single  ships,  two  several  fleet  engagements  ended 
In  the  complete  triumph  of  the  American  navy.  These  occurred, 
the  one  op  Lake  Erie,  under  Com.  Perry,  and  the  other  on  Laka 
OhumplaiD,  under  Com.  Macdonouffh. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1813,  a  successful  attack  was 
made  by  the  Americans  upon  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  In  this  battle,  the  brave  Gren.  Pike  per- 
ished. On  the  sea-board,  during  thi^  year,  the  British  shipping  in 
oar  waters  blockaded  several  important  places,  and  made  a  number 
of  predatory  excursions,  in  which  much  property  was  plundered  and 
destroyed.  In  the  north-west,  success  attended  the  Americans  un- 
der Gen.  Harrison,  and  Detroit  fell  into  his  hands.  This  event  gave 
security  to  the  frontiers.  A  more  extended  plan  of  attack  on  Cana- 
da was  now  formed  by  the  American  army  under  Gen.  Wilkinson  j 
but,  from  various  causes,  very  little  was  effected.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  several  events  of  importance  occurred — as  the 
capture  of  VVashington,  and  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings 
of  the  place,  and  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  But  we  can  give  no 
more  details  respecting  this  war,  except  to  add,  that  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  occurred  on  the  8lh  of  Jan.  the  succeed- 
ing year,  after  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  set  on  foot  with  the 
prumise  of  success. 

84.  The  war  with  England  failed  of  its  immediate  object, 
but  it  shewed  us  our  strength  and  our  weakness,  and  perhaps 
tended  to  consolidate  our  union.  It  caused  us  to  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  navy,  and,  connected  with  the  previous  prohibi- 
tions o{  commerce,  gave  an  impulse  to  our  manufacturing 
industry.  With  the  return  of  pe^ce,  our  trade  was  difiusea 
over  every  sea.  The  presidency  of  Monroe  continued  through 
two  terms,  and  was  an  era  of  good  feelings.  Five  states  were 
added  to  the  union  during  his  administration.  But  the  period 
of  internal  concord  and  good  will  soon  came  to  a  close.  Party 
altercations  arose  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Monroe's  successor, 
John  Q.  Adams,  in  1S25,  and  have  continued  with  more  or 
less  violence,  imder  the  administration  of  President  JacksoDi 
who  was  elected  to  the  hiffh  office  in  1829.  The  measures, 
however,  of  these  officers  have  been  approved  by  respectable 
majorities  of  the  American  people.  It  may  be  remarkod,  gene- 
rally, that  amidst  unexampled  prosperity,  party  spirit  has  too 
often  raffed,  not  without  danger  to  the  republic,  but  love  of 
country  has  in  the  end  prevailed.     Thus,  we  trust,  it  ever  will 
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be,  through  the  favoring  providence  of  God.  He  has  beai 
better  to  us  as  a  nation,  than  either  our  deserts  or  fears  would 
have  led  us  to  expect. 

Soon  after  the  coDclusion  of  the  war,  the  attentioD  of  congress  w«s 
turned  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  The  subject 
prc^nted  great  difficulties  at  ttie  time ;  but  the  measure  was  carried, 
and  a  bill,  incorporating  the  "  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  receired 
the  si^ature  of  President  Madison  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at  ihirty-fire  millions  of  dollars,  and  its 
duration,  twenty  years.  Great  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  obtaio 
a  recharter  of  tne  institution,  but  they  have  all  hitherto  failed. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  President  Monroe,  he  made  a  tooi 
through  the  northern  and  middle  states,  which,  besides  the  great  pub- 
he  objects  he  had  in  view,  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  Atlantic 
board,  served  very -much  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  aU  classes  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Early  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe,  an  expedition,  which  had  bcei 
set  on  foot  by  a  number  ol  adventurers  from  different  countries,  against 
East  and  West  Florida,  was  terminated  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.  These  adventurers  claimed  to  be  acting  under  the  authority 
of  some  of  the  South  American  colonies,  and  had  formed  an  establish- 
ment at  Amelia  Island,  a  Spanish  province^  then  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  United  States  and  Spam.  Their  avowed  object 
being  an  invasion  of  the  Floridas,  and  of  course  an  invasion  of  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  American  government  deemed  itself  autho- 
rized, without  designing  any  hostility  to  Spain,  to  take  possession 
of  Amelia  Island,  their  head  quarters.  Accordingly,  a  naval  force, 
with  the  necessary  troops,  was, despatched  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Henley  and  Bunkhead,  to  whom  Amelia  Island  was  surren- 
dered on  the  24th  of  JDecember,  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
suppression  of  Galvezton,  a  similar  establishment  on  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Texas,  followed  soon  after.* 

The  states  which  were  admitted  into  the  union  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Monroe,  were  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and 
Missouri.  Mississippi  was  received  in  Dec.  1817.  Some  parts  of 
it  had  been  early  visited  and  settled  by  the  French.  They  claimed 
the  country  until  the  treaty  of  1763.  when  they  ceded  their  posses- 
sions east  of  the  river  to  tne  Englisn.  Illinois  adopted  a  state  coa- 
stitution  in  IS  18,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  union.  The  first  settlements  in  IlUnois  were  made  by  the  French, 
and  for  a  time,  they  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Afterwards 
however,  they  fell  into  decay.  In  1762,  all  the  country  to  the  ea^ot 
the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to  the  British ;  Illinois  of  courae  passed 
with  the  rest.  Af\er  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Virginia  and  soon 
other  states  claimed  the  whole  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio^ 
but  they 'saw  fit  at  length  to  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  general 
government.  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  imion  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1819.  This  country  continued  the  hunting  grouna  ol 
«  Ctoodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 
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savages,  until  some  time  after  the  American  revolution.  In  1817  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  which  included  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  formed  into  a 
territorial  government,  and  received  the  latter  name.  Maine  was 
admitted  as  an  independent  state  into  the  union,  in  the  year  1820.  It 
had  been  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  majority  of  its  people  in  favor  of  a  separation,  the 
object  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1819.  The  separation  took  place 
amicably.  Missouri  was  declared  by  the  president's  proclamation, 
to  be  an  independent  state,  and  a  member  of  the  federal  union,  in  the 
year  1821.  Missouri  with  Louisiana  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  until  the  cession  of  the  whole 
country  to  France  in  1801,  by  which  latter  power  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  The  admission  ot  Missouri  into  the  union 
was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced into  congress,  providing  for  the  interdiction  of  slavery  in 
that  state.  Warm  debates  arose,  and  the  matter  was  settled  only 
through  a  compromise,  by  which  slavery  was  tolerated  in  Missouri, 
and  ^rbidden  in  all  that  part  of  original  Louisiana  lying  north  ol 
36""  30^  north  latitude,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 

An  Indian  war  of  some  importance  was  carried  on  in  1818,  under 
the  presidency  of  Monroe.  It  is  called  the  Seminole  war,  as  a  tribe  of 
Indians  of  that  name  were  principally  concerned  in  it.  It  ended  in  their 
complete  discomfiture.  They  consisted  originally  of  fugitives  from 
the  northern  tribes,  resident  within  the  southern  states,  and  were  then 
living  partly  on  the  borders  of  Florida,  but  mostly  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  that  country.  They  had  made  aggressions  on  the  white  habi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  murders. 
This  state  of  things  determined  the  government  of  the  country  to 
inflict  an  exemplary  chastisement  on  the  barbarous  offenders.  An 
armed  force  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  after  pursuing  the  enemy 
into  Florida,  and  taking  possession  or  several  Spanish  forts,  the  dii- 
ficulty  was  terminated  by  their  complete  dispersion.  Gen.  Jackson 
"was  the  leader  in  this  war.  He  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
countiy,  but  some  parts  of  his  conduct  were  deemed  highly  excep- 
tionable, by  a  portion  of  the  community.  His  appeal  to  the  people  of 
West  Tennessee,  calling  for  volunteers  instead  of  applying  to  the 
governor  for  a  draft  of  the  militia — his  course  in  relation  to  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  Englishmen,  who 
-were  charged  with  giving  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  Indians—- 
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of  the  United  States  slioiild  extend  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  tc 
the  Stony  MouDtahid — and  that  the  commercial  convention  between 
the  two  coantries  concluded  at  London,  in  1815,  should  be  continaed 
for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

In  the  year  above^amed,  (1819,)  Spain,  by  its  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, ceded  to  the  United  States,  East  and  Wesi  Florida,  with  aL 
the  islands  adjacent.  This  country,  which  was  discovered  as  early 
as  1497  by  Cabot,  viras  held  first  by  the  Spaniards,  next  by  the  En- 
glish, and  then  by  the  Spaniards  again.  Its  cession  to  the  United 
States  was  accompanied  not  without  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  ol 
the  Spanish  government.  It  was  not  until  a  forcible  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  but  not  ratified,  was  about  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  bjr  his  Catho- 
lie  Majesty.  As  an  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  Spanish  spoliations  and  injuries,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
Gre  miUions  of  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  American  ffovemment, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  slock,  or  money. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Monroe,  a  territorial  go- 
vernment was  formed  for  the  Arkansas,  and  for  Florida,  the  former 
in  1819  and  the  latter  in  1822.  The  Arkansas  was  the  southern  part 
of  what  in  1812  constituted  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  A  division 
of  the  territory  was  made  in  1819,  the  northern  district  being  called 
Missouri,  and  the  southern  formed  into  a  territorial  government  by  the 
name  of  Arkansas. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  seventeenth  congress.  President  Monroe 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  congress,  the  subject  of  the  pirtxcif  prac- 
tised in  the  West  Indies  upon  American  seamen,  and  recommended 
the  immediate  organization  of  an  efficient  force  to  suppress  it.  Mea- 
sures were  soon  adopted  by  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
famous business,  and  the  object  was  promptly  effected  under  Ckimmo- 
dore  Porter,  who  sailed  with  a  competent  naval  force  to  the  scene  of 
the  depredations. 

The  year  1824  was  signalized  by  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette  to  this  country.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  M.  La 
Vasseur,  his  secretary.  Landing  at  Wew  York,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Da- 
ring his  stay  in  this  country,  he  visited  almost  every  important  put 
of  It,  and  in  every  place  he  was  welcomed,  as  emphatically  the  na- 
tion's guest.  The  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  United 
States  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  were  thus  rewarded  with  the  bo- 
mage  of  a  great  people ;  while  the  Americail  congress  responded  to 
the  public  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  voting  him  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
services  and  expenditures.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  he  took  passage  m 
the  ship  Brandy  wine  for  France,  where  he  has  since  figured  in  many 
interesting  scenes. 

The  presidency  of  John  Q^  Adams,  which  commenced  in  1825, 
and  continued  for  one  term  only,  encountered  a  bitter  storm  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  b^inning.  Party  spirit  too  far  gained  the  ascendancy 
to  allow  full  joftice  to  the  measures  of  his  adnunistration.    This  maf 
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6e  soQgat  partly  from  the  circumstances  mider  which  he  came  into 
office.  The  choice  of  president  not  being  settled  by  the  electoral  vote, 
devolved  on  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  by 
this  body,  but  inasmuch  as  Gen.  Jackson  had  a  plurality  of  votes  in 
the  electoral  college,  many  conceived  that  injustice  was  done  to  the 
general,  and  to  the  expectations  of  the  country,  and  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  effected  by  bribery  and  corruption.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  he  secured  a  large  share  of  respect, 
not  only  personally,  but  as  an  executive  officer.  The  a^tating  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  was  extensively  discussed  du- 
ring the  term  of  his  administration,  and  some  of  its  principles  were 
settled,  at  least,  for  a  time. 

Andrew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  peace  was  enjoyed  abroad,  and  the  national 
debt  had  been  greatly  dimmished.  He  entered  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties  with  energy  and  decision  ;  but  the  causes  of  collision  and 
jarty  alienation  which  had  sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  election 
if  his  predecessor,  have  continued  at  woik  to  the  present  time,  and 
•resented  serious  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  plans.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  administration  hitherto  has  been  strongly  marked,  and 
he  seems  destined  to  achieve  most  of  the  objects  which  he  has  had  at 
heart. 

President  Jackson^s  cabinet  consisted  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
secretary  of  state,  John  D.  Ingham  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  John 
H.  Baton  as  secretary  of  war^^  John  Branch  as  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  John  MTherson  Berrien  as  attorney-general.  This  cabinet  con- 
tinued but  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  a 
manner  that  occasioned  p^eat  surpnse  throughout  the  country. 

A  favorite  measure  with  President  Jackson,  has  been  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  in  the  southern  states,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  republic, 
to  be  congregated  into  a  cbmmunity  by  themselves,  under  the  care  of 
the  general  government.  In  the  contests  which  the  state  of  Georgia 
has  had  -^vith  the  tribe  of  Cherokees  within  her  borders,  and  with  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject,  Gen.  Jackson  has  ever  favored  the  pre- 
tensions of  that  state.  On  the  24lh  May,  1830,  a  bill  for  removing 
the  Indians  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  97. 
Arising  out  of  this  controversy,  history  has  to  record  the  surprising 
fact,  that  three  christian  missionaries,  Messrs.  Butler,  Trott,  and 
Worcester,  were  sentenced  by  the  superior  court  of  Greorgia  at  Law- 
renceville,  to  four  years  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, for  residing  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  without 
taking  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Georgia.  It  is 
consoling,  however,  to  know,  and  it  will  appear  on  the  page  of  history 
to  the  latest  time,  tnat  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  decided 
in  the  case  of  these  missionaries,  that  the  law  of  Georgia  under  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  by  which  the  state  assumed  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indian  territory,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  thererore  null  and  void. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  1831,  a  treaty  was  made  between  th# 
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Unitftd  States  and  the  Credc  Indians,  by  which  the  latter  ceded  td 
the  United  States,  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Is 
the  same  year,  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  commerce^  narigatioii, 
and  of  the  limits  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  ei- 
changed  at  Washington.  In  June,  of  the  same  yean  a  bill  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  surviving  offices  and  soldiers  of  the  Americaa 
revolution,  having  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  received  the  sig- 
nature of  the  president.  The  same  year  was  further  signalized  by  tbe 
new  tariff  act.  which  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirtv-two  to 
sixteen,  and  also  by  the  act  which  extended  the  charter  of  the  Bsnk 
of  the  United  States,  but  which,  though  passed  by  the  senate,  by  a  rote 
of  28  to  20,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  105  to  S3, 
was  returned  by  President  Jackson  to  the  senate  with  his  objections 
to  signing  it ;  and  less  than  two  thirds  voting  for  its  passage,  was  re- 
jected. 

On  account  of  the  laws  respecting  the  tarifi^  difficulties  of  a  senou« 
nature  arose  between  the  general  government  and  some  parts  of  tbe 
union,  particularly  South  Carolina.  In  the  month  of  October,  1832, 
an  act  passed  in  tne  legislature  df  that  state,  requiring  "  a  convention 
of  delegates  of  the  people  of  tliat  state  to  assemble  at  Columbia,  on 
the  3d  Monday  of  November,  then  and  there  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  several  acts  of  congress  of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for 
other  unauthorized  objects;  to  determine  on  the  character  thereof^ 
and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress;  and  further  in  like  manner  to  take 
into  consideration  such  of  the  acts  of  said  congress,  laying  dutinoa 
imports,  as  may  be  passed  in  amendment  of,  or  substitution  for,  the 
act  or  acts  aforesaid,  and  all  other  laws  and  acts  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  passed  or  done  for  the  purpose 
of  more  efiectually  executing  and  enforcing  the  same." 

The  convention  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  thtis 
assembled  at  Columbia,  passed  an  Ordinance,  (unless  the  acts  of 
congress  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be  repealed.)  dectaring 
and  ordaining  "  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  tne  congress 
of  the  United  Stales,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now 
having  actual  operation  and  elTect  within  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially,  '  An  act  entitled  an  act,  in  alteration  of  the  several  acU 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  approved  on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  aod 
also  an  act  entitled  an  act,  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,  approved  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832,*  are 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,,  its  officers  or  citizens*  and  all  pro- 
mises, contracu,  and  oblipitions,  made  and  entered  into,  or  to  be  made 
and  entered  into,  with  the  purpose  to  secure  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  hereaftet 
had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are  and  shall  be  held  utterly  null  and  votd." 
Soon  after  the  meeting  of  congress  on  that  year,  President  Jadnoa 
issued  his  proclamation,  stating  his  views  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
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4p{dictible  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  conyention  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  to  the  reasons  put  forth  to  sustain  them,  declaring  the  course 
which  duty  would  require  him  to  pursue,  and  warning  the  people  oi 
South  Carolina  of  the  consequences  which  must  result  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  dictates  of  the  convention. 

This  document  was  well  received  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and 
^ve  a  correct  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The 
pesident  soon  after  communicated  a  message  to  congress,  laying 
before  it  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  giving  informa- 
tion respeotiuA;  the  measures  which  he  had  already  taken  for  the 
collection  of  me  revenue,  and  suggesting  such  further  measures  as 
he  deemed  necessary.  Following  this  communication,  a  bill  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  called  the  "  enforcing  bill,"  passed  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  after  an  animated  debate  of  several  weeks.  This 
occurred  on  the  first  of  March.  1833,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month,  the  state  convention  of  South  Carolina  assembled,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  passed  two  ordinances.  The  first  repealed  the 
nullification  ordinance  of  the  preceding  year,  and  most  or  the  laws 
passed  by  the  lefi^islature,  in  pursuance  thereof.  The  other  was  an 
ordinance  to  nullify  the  late  act  of  congress,  further  providing  for  the 
collection  of  the  national  revenue. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

85.  The  provinces  of  South  America,  which  were  colo- 
nized by  Europeans,  continued,  with  little  variations  in  their 
circunastances,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement,  to  the  con- 
vitlsions  attending  the  French  revolution.  Those  convul- 
sions, inasmuch  as  they  affected  the  parent  countries,  also 
reached  them.  Within  the  present  century  they  have  be 
come  independent  sovereign  states,  generally  with  republican 
governments,  resembling  that  of  North  America.  Brazil, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  having  ceased  to  be  a  colony,  is 
styled  by  its  ruler,  an  empire.  The  Spanish  provinces  had 
a  long  stmgde  for  liberty  and  independence,  which  they 
have  attained,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interference  of  the 
mother  country.  If  our  information  be  correct,  all  of 
tliem  have  not  yet  agreed  on  permanent  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Seven  states  are  already  enumerated  among  the 
free  governments  of  the  South,  viz.,  1.  Colombia ;  ^.  La 
Plata ;  3.  Chili ;  4.  Mexico ;  5.  Peru ;  6.  The  Capitania  of 
Guatimala  ;  7.  Bolivia,  formed  out  of  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Peru. 

§  The  stfuggle  for  freedom  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  did  not  origi- 
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nate  in  the  intention  of  an  entire  separation  from  the  Spanish  thrcme) 
but  from  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  his  brother. 
The  msurgents  were,  therefore,  no  more  rebels,  than  the  Spaniards 
themselyes.  But  they  were  as  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  Spanish 
Juntas,  as  by  their  viceroys,  in  whom  tbey  could  not  connde.  like 
the  l^anish,  they  established  Juntas  of  their  own,  during  the  un- 
prisonment  of  their  lawful  king.  Meanwhile,  after  the  erection  of 
the  regency  in  the  mother  country,  and  after  its  reftisal  to  comply 
with  their  just  demands,  they  would  not  recognhse  its  authority,  nor 
that  of  the  Conez  assemble*  by  it ;  upon  this  they  y¥&ce  declared 
rebels.  After  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  YII^  they  had  gone  tuo 
for  to  retreat    His  violence  and  insincerity  finushed  the  rest 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  X. 

1.  Addison,  an  elegant  English  essayist  and  poet 

2.  Newton,  a  most  profound  mathematician  and  philosopher. 

3.  Boerhaave,  a  skii^l  and  learned  Dutch  physician. 

4.  Pope,  an  eminent  English  poet 

5.  Swift,  distinguished  as  a  wit,  poet,  and  prose  WTiter. 

6.  Montesquieu,  a  Frenchman,  a  great  political  philosopher. 

7.  Edwards,  an  illustrious  American  metaphysician  and 
divine. 

8.  Hume,  a  Scotchman,  an  able  historian,  and  an  acute 
and  skeptical  writer. 

9.  Voltaire,  a  French  poet  and  writer  of  great  celebrity. 

10.  Linnaeus,  a  Swede,  the  father  of  botany. 

1 1.  Rousseau,  a  renowned  Swiss  philosopher,  and  fine  writer. 

12.  Pilt,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  orator. 

1 3.  Metastasio,  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  modern  Italy. 

14.  Euler,  a  renowned  Swiss  mathematician. 

1 5.  Johnson,  an  eminent  lexicographer,  critic,  and  essayist 

16.  FrankUn,  an  American,  a  distinguished  philosophei 
and  discoverer  of  electricity. 

17.  Gibbon,  an  eminent  English  historian. 

18.  Bums,  a  Scotch  poet,  a  great  untaught  genius. 

19.  Burke,  an  Irishman  di^nguished  for  eloquence  and 
political  knowledge. 

20.  Washington,  an  eminent  statesman  and  warrior,  and 
fatiier  of  the  American  republic. 

21.  Cowper,  a  celebrated  English  poet 

22.  Klopstock,  a  German  poet  of  great  repute, 

2.^  Heyne,  an  eminent  German  critic  and  scholar. 
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24.  M.  de  Stael,  a  learned  and  accomplished  French  female 
writer. 

25.  Dwight,  a  celebrated  American  divine  and  belles-lettres 
scholar. 

26.  Buonaparte,  a  renowned  warrior,  conqueror,  and  states* 
man. 

1.  Addison,  (Joseph,)  "  so  great  in  prose,  so  little  in  poetry.*^  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  lM)m  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at.Ox- 
ford,  where  he  so  culUvated  and  improved  his  mind,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  Latin  verses,  that  he  acquired  an  uncommon  correctness 
of  style,  and  elegance  of  diction.  His  merits,  as  a  writer,  procured 
for  him  public  employment,  and  he  even  became,  in  1717,  secretary 
of  state;  a  place,  however,  to  which  he  was  unequal,  as  he  possessed 
neither  boldness  nor  eloquence.  He  was  unable  to  defend  the 
measures  of  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  wasted 
away  his  time  in  his  office,  in  qu^t  of  fine  expressions. 

Late  in  hfe,  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and 
Holland ;  but  if  this  event  added  to  his  elevation,  it  diminished  his 
happiness,  for  she  ever  remembered  her  rank,  and  treated  him  with 
very  little  ceremony ;  an  emphatic  warning  against  ambitious  love. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  Spectator,  of  which  the  most  admired  pieces  came  from  the 
pen  of  Addison,  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  that  work,  and  in 
most  of  his  other  prose  productions,  he  is  remarkable  for  a  delicate 
and  ffentle  humour,  and  an  entertaining  seriousness.  His  style  is 
admirable,  for  puh^  and  ease;  and  the  idiomatic  excellence  of  the 
English  language,  is  seen  in  his  pages,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Some  have  thought  well  of  his  poetry ;  and  his  tragedy  of  Cato.  ao- 
cordmg  to  the  French  notions,  would  be  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
in  the  English  drama.  But  others  have  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Addison's  poetry,  and  at  the  present  day,  it  certamly  does  not  stand 
very  high  in  public  esteem. 

2.  Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  the  most  illustrious  philosopher  and  ma- 
thematician that  ever  lived,  was  bom  in  1642,  and  died  in  1727. 
The  place  of  his  nativity,  was  Woolstrope,  in  Linoohishire.  Particu* 
lar  care  was  bestowed  on  his  education  by  his  mother,  for  he  early 
lost  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Trmity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  there  he  began  to  show  the  astonishing  strenf^th  oi 
his  mind  in  the  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  discov- 
ered the  method  of  fluxions,  which  he  afterwards  gpeatlv  improved. 
His  next  pursuit  was  the  grinding  of  optical  glasses,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  telescopes,  and  soon  after,  connect^  with  his  investigation 
of  the  prism,  followed  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours.  His  gr^t- 
est  discovery,  and  the  greatest  that  the  world  ever  saw,  viz.,  the  prin 
ciple  of  gravitation,  next  succeeded.  HLs  immortal  work,  the  Prin 
sipia,  was  published  m  1687.    The  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Halifax. 

^  Rdio.  Review 
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now  procured  finr  him  a  very  lucrative  employment,  in  being  made 
master  of  the  mint  His  reputation  extended  with  every  effort  of 
liis  genius,  and  he  enjoyed  numerous  honours,  and  the  favour  of 
.princes. 

He  began  to  be  affected  with  disease,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  An 
hicontinence  of  urine,  and  the  excruciating  pains  of  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  were  the  melancholy  presages  of  approaching  diasolulion. 
He,  however,  lived  about  five  years  from  this  time.  For  a  few  weeks 
bdore  his  death^  the  agonies  which  he  suffered  were  very  great  yet 
he  bore  them  with  exemplary  patiences  and  though,  from  the  severe 
paroxysms  which  he  endured,  large  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  he  preserved  his  usual  smue  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity. 

The  character  of  Newton,  is  represented  as  being  amiable,  and 
adorned  with  the  virtues  of  a  christian.  Irreverence  towards  the 
Deity,  or  the  holy  scriptures,  always  drew  from  him  the  severest 
censure.  The  bible  he  made  his  favourite  study.  His  person  wis 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  his  countenance,  though  venerable  and 
pleasant,  did  not  indicate  that  transcendant  sagacity,  which  he  is 
known  to  have  possessed. 

It  is  superfluous  to  comment  on  his  intellectual  superiority.  A 
celebrated  \i  riter  has  observed,  that  if  the  literati  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions could  nieet  in  one  assembly,  they  would  choose  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton  for  their  president.  In  his  researches,  he  proceeded  on  the 
method  laid  down  by  Bacon,  but  with  a  clearness  and  strength  of 
comprehension  in  abstruse  studies,  even  exceeding  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

8.  Boorhaave,  (Herman,)  was  bom  near  Leyden,  in  1668.  He 
was  intended  for  the  ministry  by  his  father,  but  the  circumstpnoe, 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  only,  he  cured  a  distressing  complaint  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  and  which  baffled  all  the  powers  of  his  sur- 
geon, turned  his  thoughts  to  the  medical  profession.  Still,  however, 
he  studied  theology  in  connection  with  it.  He  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  physic  and  botany,  he  became 
renowned,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe,  so 
that  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters.  His  powers  of  mind 
were  vast,  and  his  learning  extended  to  almost  every  subject  of  hu- 
man investigation.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  His  valuable 
works  are  in  Latin,  and  all  on  medical,  botanical,  and  chemica]  sub- 
jects.   His  death  occurred  in  1738. 

4.  Pope,  (Alexander,)  who  died  m  1774,  aged  fifty-six  years,  was 
a  native  of  London.  After  having  been  at  school  a  few  years,  be 
went,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Binfield,  m 
Winosor  forest,  and  first  discovered,  or  rather  improved  his  taste  for 
poetry,  by  reading  the  translated  work»of  Virgil  and  Ovid;  bat  es- 
pecially the  poems  of  Spenser,  WaUer  and  Dryden.  He  early  be- 
gan to  try  his  strength  in  poetry,  and  so  early,  that  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  "  lisped  in  numbers."  His  first  regular  composition 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  his  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  Four  years  after  this,  when  he  began 
bis  pastoral^  his  merit  introduced  him  into  the  society  of  the  wits  of  tha 
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age;  and  he  became  the  wonder  of  the  literary  world,  when,  at  less 
than  the  age  of  twenty,  he  published  his  Essay  on  Criticism.    This  is, 
perhaps,  as  faultleas  a  piece  of  composition,  as  the  history  of  youth- 
ful genius  has  ever  recorded.    It  evinces  all  the  mature  reflection, 
and  developed  capacities  of  age.     But  the  fame  of  the  Essay  was 
soon  surpassed  by  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  he  produced  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.     The  Temple  of  Fame,  next  engaged  the  pub- 
lic attention.    His  next  great  effort,  was  the  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune,  receiving  £6000.  from  his 
subscribers,  and  £12,000,  from  his  bookseller.    After  this,' he  wrote 
several  other  works,  particularly  the  Dunciad,  a  work  of  the  keen- 
est satire,  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  which,  though  beautiful  in  language, 
and  elaborate  in  disquisition,  shews  the  writer  to  have  been  skeptical, 
as  to  religion. 

Pope  was  bred  a  Roman  catholic,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  attended  the  service  of  the  English  church.  In  his  person,  he 
was  diminutive,  and  somewhat  crooked—when  tauntingly  reminded 
of  it,  he  would  say,  "  God  mend  me."  In  disposition,  he  was  fretful 
tfnd  easily  displeased,  and,  to  his  no  small  reproach,  it  must  be  said, 
that  he  was  cjipricious  in  his  friendships.  His  manners  were  easy, 
and  his  wit  fascinating.  Many  of  the  great  and  noble  were  his  ad- 
mirers, but  he  made  tliem  feel,  that  he  did  not  servilely  adore  supe- 
riority of  rank. 

Puny  and  delicate  as  the  constitution  of  this  poet  was,  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  his  fifty-sixth  year,  by  means  of  peculiar  care  and  tem- 
perancr. 

5.  Swift,  (Jonathan,)  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1667.  He  was  de- 
scended, however,  from  an  ancient  English  family.  In  early  life,  he 
was  poor,  but  his  relatives  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing his  education.  So  indifferent  a  scholar  was  he  at  the  univer- 
sity, that  he  obtained  his  first  degree  only  by  special  favour.  This 
mortification  of  his  feelings,  had  a  most  propitious  effect  on  his  lite- 
rary progress,  for  it  stimulated  him  to  a  methodical  and  diligent  ap- 
plicjilion  to  his  books,  during  several  succeedine  years.  Swift,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sir  William  I'emple,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  ii»tiniacy,  might  have  risen  in  civil  or  military  life,  as  the  kin^, 
in  one  instance,  offered  to  make  him  captain  of  horse;  but  his 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  church.  A  little  after  the  year  1694, 
he  took  oniers,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  His 
hopes  of  preferment  were,  from  time  to  time,  disappointed.  He  had 
expected  some  fat  benefice  in  the  English  church,  and  even  looked 
to  a  bishoprick ;  but  he  attained  only  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  Dub- 
lin. After  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  became  deeply  engage^ 
in  political  controversy,  and  wrote  some  able  political  works.  He 
died  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  weakness,  in  1745. 

Tlie  works  of  Swift  are  numerous,  and  highly  respectable  for  the 
ability  they  display.  He  wrote  in  a  pure  and  plain  style^  and  had, 
as  Johnson  says,  "  an  equable  tenor  of  easy  language,  which  rather 
trickles  than  flows."  The  effects  of  his  writings  were  very  decisive, 
It  the  time,  and  some  of  them  are  still  read  with  great  pleasure.    H  is 
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GoBiTer'sTrayelflyaiidbisTaleof  aTub,  hare  kwt  nothing  of  theit 
pupularity. 

Swift  was  an  eccentric  being,  and  little  better  than  a  madman. 
He  delighted  to  differ  from  all  other  men,  on  those  subjects,  or  in  re- 
gard to  those  interests,  m  which  all  o\h&  men  are  agreed.  Tlioiigfa 
married,  he  was  never  known  to  be  hi  company  with  his  wife,  ex- 
cept m  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
her,  and  yet  his  strange  cruelty  bn^e  her  heart  Like  some  men, 
however,  he  was  avaricious.  "  He  made  a  rule  to  himself,  to  gi?e 
but  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  wiih 
coins  of  different  value."  But  what  he  did  give,  was  graced  neither 
wth  tenderness  nor  civility.  "When  his  friends,  of  either  aex, 
came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give 
every  one  a  shilling,  that  they  night  please  themselves  with  pro- 
vision. At  last  his  avarice  grev  foo  powerful  (or  his  kindness;  be 
would  refuse  a  oottle  of  wine ;  ana,  in  Ireland,  no  man  visits  wtierE 
he  cannot  drink."  Whether  he  really  believed  in  the  truth  of  chri* 
tianity,  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  His  professed  dread  of  hypo 
crisy,  might  rather  be  termed  the  fear  of  man,  or  indifference  to  r& 
ligion,  when  it  induced  him  to  read  prayers  to  his  servant,  every 
morning,  with  such  dexterous  secresy,  that  Dr.  Ddany  was  six 
months  in  his  house  before  he  knew  it 

6.  Montesouieu  (Charles  de  Secondat)  was  bom  at  Brede,  near 
Bordeaux,  1689,  of  a  noble  family.  He  devoted  himself  early  lo 
literature,  and  first  displayed  strong  powers  of  mind  in  his  Per- 
sian Letters.  His  great  work,  that  which  has  conferred  on  him  an 
immortal  name,  is,  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  In  this  production,  he  dis- 
plays astonishing  depth  of  thought,  vigour  of  imagination,  and  so- 
lidity of  judgment,  and  deserves  the  honourable  appellation  of  thr 
Legislator  of  the  Human  Race.  Mliile  he  was  engaged  in  thai 
work,  he  visited  several  countries  for  information,  as  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  In  the  last  he 
resided  two  years,  where  he  was  greatly  honoured.  It  was  an  ob- 
servation of  his,  "  that  England  was  the  country  where  to  think,  and 
France  where  to  hve." 

7.  Edwards,  (Jonathan,)  so  advantageously  known  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  wri- 
tings, was  a  native  of  Windsor,  Connecticut  He  was  bom  in  I709L 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1720,  where  he  spent  two  years,  as  a 
tutor;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Northampton,  1727,  whence  he  was 
removed ;  appointed  missionary  to  the  Indians,  at  Stockbridce,  in 
1751 ;  and  called  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  1758.  ilehad 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  station,  when  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  small  pox,  in  the  filly-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

President  Edwards  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  mo- 
dem tunes.  He  possessed  an  acute  metaphysical  turn  of  mind, 
which  he  most  usefully  employed  in  the  mvcstigation  of  divine 
tmth.  His  treatise  on  the  Will,  is  deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
ablest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  Tliis  work  did  that  for  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  which  Locke'<<  Essay  on  the  Understandini 
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4id  for  man's  inteUMlaal  nature.  It  aetUed  aereral  controverted 
subjects^  which  had  perplexed  the  divines  and  philoeophers,  who 
went  before  him.  Edwards^  as  a  metaphysician,  stands  by  the  side 
of  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Aristotle ;  while,  as  a  christian,  he  was  pre- 
emhient  in  conscientiousness,  humility,  fear  of  God,  and  faithfuhiess 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men^^  There  is  an  awful  power  in  his 
sermons.  His  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  is  an  invaluable  book, 
which  no  christian,  probably,  ever  read  without  profit 

8.  Hume  (David)  was  designed,  by  his  family j  for  the  law,  but 
the  turn  of  his  mind  led  him  to  literary  piursuits.  For  this  purpose, 
he  retired  to  France,  and,  though  ho  {lossessed  slender  means,  he 
was  able,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  ihat 
coimtry.  Herche  wrote  his  treatise  of  Human  Nature.  In  1742, 
the  first  part  of  his  Essays  app<^red.  His  Political  Discourses,  and 
his  Inquuries  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  followed,  in  1752L 
At  difierent  periods  ai^rward^  the  several  portions  of  his  English 
History  were  given  to  the  pubUc.  These  works  were  little  noticed 
at  first,  unless  his  History  be  excepted,  but  some  of  them  gradually 
grew  into  reputation,*  and  he  realized,  from  the  latter  workB  particu- 
larly, a  handsome  reward.  This^  together  with  the  avails  of  other 
employments,  made  him,  in  his  own  view,  very  opulent,  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  171 1, 
and  died  at  the  same  place,  1776. 

Hume,  doubtless,  is  an  able  writer,  ingenious,  subtile,  and  acute; 
but  the  sophistry  of  his  arguments,  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  penetration.  He  knew  better 
than  to  use  the  fallacious  language  with  which  he  has  often  clothed 
his  thoughts,  and  bv  means  of  which  he  has  confounded  truth  with 
error,  and  right  with  wrong. 

9.  Voltaire  (Marie  Francis  Arouet  de)  was  a  Parisian  by  birth. 
He  died  in  177B,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  For  a  long  period,  he 
was  a  sort  of  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters  on  the  continent. 
By  his  free  remarks  on  government  and  religion,  he  contributed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
state  of  thin^  which  aiterwards  existed  m  France,  known  under  the 
Dame  of  the  Revolution. 

In  early  life,  he  evinced  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  especially 
a  sprightly  imagination.  He  wrote  versesL  he  says,  before  he  1^ 
his  cradle.  His  fondness  for  satire,  directed  against  the  government, 
prociured  his  imprisonment  in  the  bastile,  tUi  he  was  liberated  by 
the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  After  this  event,  he  devoted 
himself  more  entirely  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  His  principal 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  drama ;  and  his  Abdre,  Mahomet, 
and  MeropeL  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  France* 
His  Hennade,  an  epic  poem,  he  had  previously  published  in  Eng- 
land. Encouraged  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Benin ;  but  he  at  last  fixed  his  residence  in  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  France,  named  Femey.  The  boldness  and  effrontery 
of  his  muse,  had  rendered  a  residence  in  the  French  capital  vexa- 
tions^ and  even  dangerous  to  him,  and  hence  he  willingly  left  h^ 
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country  at  diflferent  times,  and  at  last  retired  to  a  remote  comer 
of  it,  80  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet  Here  he  con- 
tinued long  to  direct  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  age.  He  died  at 
Paris,  while  visiting  that  city ;  andt  according  to  some  accounts  be 
departed  in  great  horror,  from  reflections  on  the  irreligious  tenden- 
cy of  his  writings.  The  blasphemous  atheist  often,  indeed,  ap- 
peated  in  his  worlcs. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  Voltaire,  are  giTen  from  t 
contemporaneous  account  Many  others  might  be  added.  "  the 
most  piercing  eyes  I  ever  b^eld,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  arc  those  of 
Voltaire,  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  whole  countenance  is  ex- 
pressive of  genius,  ob^rvation,  and  extreme  sensibility.  In  the 
morning,  he  has  a  look  of  anxiety  and  discontent,  which  gradually 
wears  o^  and  after  dinner,  he  seems  cheerful ;  yet,  an  air  of  irony 
never  entirely  forsakes  his  face,  but  may  always  be  observed  lurking 
m  his  features,  whether  he  frowns  or  smiles.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  his  study,  and  whether  he  reads  himself,  or 
listens  to  another,  he  always  has  a  pen  in  his  hands  to  take  notes,  oi 
make  remarks." 

10.  Linnaeus  (CJharles  Von)  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  clergyman, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  1707.  He  practised  physic  witk 
such  popularity  and  success,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  physic  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Up- 
sal,  where  he  had  been  educated.  His  sovereign  duly  nuticed  his 
services,  and  besides  other  fiivours,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  nobility.  With  an  unparalleled  ardour  after  knowledge,  Linnaeus 
undertook  to  explore  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  throitgh 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  he  exposed  himself,  generally  on  foot,  toererr 
sort  of  fatigue.  He  afterwards  visited  other  countries.  He  died  u 
1778,  having  been  seized  with  an  apoplexy  two  yeafs  before. 

To  his  sagacity  and  discernment,  science  is  indebted  for  the  useM 
and  familiar  division  of  plants,  of  animals,  &c.  into  classes.  To  the 
most  extensive  knowledge,  he  united  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
and  before  his  publication  of  his  Genera  Plantaruto,  he  most  minute- 
ly examined  the  characters  of  more  than  eight  hundred  plants^ 

11.  Rousseau  (John  James)  was  bom  in  Creneva,  in  1712.  He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  but  his  mind  was  strong  and  acthre, 
and  the  early  reading  of  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  expanded  his  idsas, 
and  inspired  him  with  courage.  His  life  was  somewhat  eventfoL 
though  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  particulars.  The  strangeness  and 
Inconstancy  of  his  character,  subjected  him  to  no  inconsiderable  ca- 
lamities ;  and,  while  by  nature  he  was  formed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  in  perfection,  he  endured  self-inflicted  tortures  to  sodi 
an  extent,  as  to  leave  the  balance  of  pleasure  very  little,  if  at  all,  ift 
his  favour.  He  had  a  perpetual  hankering  after  some  unattainable 
state  of  voluptuous  virtue.  Though  equally  skeptical  with  Hume 
and  Voltaire,  he  quarrelled  with  the  one,  who  was  his  protector  i& 
England,  and  he  incurred  the  persecution  of  the  other,  for  maintain- 
ing the  immoral  tendency  of  the  stage.  (Strange  to  tell,  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  himsdf  3  but  he  was  a  oreature  of  inconsistency.) 
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Some  of  hk  opinions  were  so  obnoxious,  that  the  popular  indima- 
tion  was  aroused  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  dee  from  place 
to  place  on  the  continent,  and,  in  fact,  he  found  no  asylum  till  he 
reached  England.  At  length,  however,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends,  and 
r^gned  himself  to  peaceful  studies.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in 
1T78,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

His  works  81k)w  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  transcendent  genius^ 
but  convict  him  of  the  utmost  eccentricity,  joined  with  licentious- 
ness and  skepticism.  He  may  be  called  the  Diogenes  of  modem 
times.  His  literary  car^ser  commenced  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
by  a  prize  essay,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  savage 
nature  to  the  comforts  of  domestic  and  social  life.  This  opinion  he 
defended^  for  a  long  time,  against  all  Europe.  His  New  Heloise,  and 
his  Emihus,  moral  romances^  attained  to  a  great  celebrity.  His  Con- 
fessions, a  work  published  after  his  death,  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar productions  of  the  human  mind. 

12.  Pitt  (William)  was  earl  of  Chatham,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  that  name.  He  was  bom  in  1708.  At  the  age  of  twency-seven, 
tie  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  an  eloquent  and  well-informed  speaker.  He  enlist- 
ed early  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  in  his  speeches  displayed 
such  acuteness,  vehemence,  and  depth  of  argumentation,  as  asto- 
nished the  house,  and  marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest  ofSces 
of  tlie  state.  Wealth  now  noured  in  upon  him,  from  private  bene- 
factions, and  IVom  his  public  employments.  In  1756,  he  received 
the  seals  of  secretary  or  state  for  the  southern  department ;  but  his 
continnance  in  office  was  of  short  duration.  His  popularity,  howe 
ver,  with  tiie  mass  of  the  nation,  recalled  him  to  the  secretaryship 
in  1757.  This  restoration  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  splen- 
did conquests,  and  of  national  glory.  At  Sie  accession  of  George 
HI.,  his  resignation  took  place,  accompanied  not  only  by  a  nation's 
regrets,  but  by  the  most  substantial  testimonials  of  his  worth,  on  the 
part  of  the  government  He  deprecated,  with  all  his  eloquence^ 
the  measures  relating  to  the  American  war,  in  the  house  of  lords. 
His  constitution,  however,  was,  at  this  time,  so  enfeebled,  that  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  he  arose  to  speak,  he  fell  into  a  fit,  and 
died  in  a  few  days. 

As  a  statesman  and  orator,  he  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  the 
men  of  his  profession,  in  modern  times.  It  is  said,  that  Walpole, 
the  minister,  surrounded  with  power,  and  the  unshaken  support  of  a 
decided  majority,  never  heard  his  voice,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
without  being  alarmed  and  thunder-stmck. 

13.  Metastasio  (Pietro  Bonaventura)  early  began  the  exercise  of 
the  poetic  art  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  oilen  collected  little  audiences^ 
who  listened  with  attention  and  admiration  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
extemporary  verses.  He  found  a  patron  in  the  celebrated  Gravina ; 
and  without  neglecting  the  muses,  he  firet  studied  the  law ;  but  at 
last  assumed  the  clerical  habit.  Gravina,  at  his  death,  left  the  poet 
his  whde  fortune,  worth  16,000  crowns,  which  the  latter  dissipated 
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in  two  yean  by  likiooDTlvidttii  hospitable  habNa  HeaowwioAi 
for  the  itaffe,  at  the  solicitation  of  Bulgar^  the  celebrated  singer, 
mid  soon  nrand  himself  the  object  of  general  admiration.  A  ^ery 
large  portion  of  his  lil^  he  spent  at  Vieraui,  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  the  soiremgns  of  Austria.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
Rome  was  the  plaoe  of  his  lurth,  Vienna  of  his  d»tfa. 

His  works  consist  of  twenty-eix  operas,  eight  sacred  dramas,  be- 
sides masques,  sonnets,  and  other  poetical  miscellanies.  They  haw 
been  trandated  into  various  lan^ages,  and  possess  a  hish  reputa- 
tion. The  sweetest  pictures  of  virtue  and  morality  are  delineated  in 
his  writings;  nor  is  he  wanting  in  flights  of  sublimity.  It  is  said, 
that  Metastasio  believed  in  no  poetic  inspiration,  or  propitious  sea- 
sons for  the  composition  of  poetry,  and  that  he  trusted  to  no  such 
thing  in  himself,  but  always  set  himself  down  calmly  to  his  prescrib- 
ed tSsk,  and  completed  it  as  he  would  any  other  piece  of  bnmness. 

14.  Euler  (Leonard)  was  born  at  Basil  1707.  His  father  intend- 
ed him  for  the  ministry Jbut  the  genius  of  his  son  was  bent  to  philo- 
sophical pursuits.  In  1727,  he  went  with  the  Bemouillis  to  Peten- 
burg.  Here  his  publications  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. In  1740,  he  gained,  with  Maclaurin  and  D.  BemouIIli, 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  on  the  nature  of  tides.  In  1741, 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  aod 
assisted  that  monarch  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  sdeo- 
ces.  Here  he  produced  his  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  (hat  of  magnetism,  &c  He  died  suddenly,  while  conTcre- 
ing  with  a  friend,  on  the  new  planet,  and  as  he  was  playing  with 
one  of  his  grand-children,  at  tea  time.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  ''  I  am  dying,"  were  his  last  words,  and  m  a  few  houn 
alter,  he  expired,  aged  76  years. 

His  mental  powers  were  astonishing.  While  his  fellow  acadoni- 
dans  asked  four  months  to  complete  an  important  calculation,  be 
finished  it  in  three  days,  but  so  intense  had  been  his  i^plicatioadiaC 
it  produced  a  fever,  by  which  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eye& 
In  one  night,  he  calculated  in  his  head,  the  six  first  powers  <^  aU  the 
numbers  above  twenty,  vfhich  he  repeated  the  next  aay  most  correct- 
ly to  his  astonished  friends.  His  erudition  was  immense.  He  read 
all  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  the  history  of  all  ages  and  natioos, 
even  to  the  minutest  facts,  ever  present  to  his  mind.  Indeed,  so  re- 
tentive was  his  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  tb» 
/Eneid. 

In  society  he  was  never  absent  like  Newton  or  Adam  Smith ;  but 
like  Hutton  and  Hume,  he  was  thoughtless  and  playful  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation,  and  entered  into  all  the  trifles  and  frivolous  anecdotes 
with  which  many  choose  to  kill  time  while  in  company. 

15.  Johnson,  (Samuel,)  surpassed  by  no  one  in  literature^  was  bora 
at  Litchfield,  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  in  part,  the  insol- 
vency of  his  father  obliging  him  to  leave  the  university  premature- 
ly.   Involved  in  poverty,  and  with  unpromiMng  prospects  betfbrt 
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him,  he  tried  ▼arious  eezi)edlent8  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  but  abandon- 
ed them  suGcevriyely,  till  in  company  with  his  pupii  Oarrick,  he 
went  to  London  in  quest  of  employment,  in  1737.  From  this  period 
till  1762,  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labours,  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  disappointment.  A  part  of  the  fruit  of  these  labours 
were  his  immortal  works,  the  English  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler. 
He  complied  his  Dictionary,  in  the  space  of  seven,  years,  and  re- 
ceived for  it  £1575 ;  but  owing  to  the  urgency  of  his  wants,  the 
money  had  been  advanced  during  the  composition  of  the  work. 
During  this  period  he  was  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of  five  guineas, 
from  wtiich  he  was  relieved,  by  the  kindness  of  Richardson.  His 
services  to  literature  were  not,  however,  to  pass  unrewarded ;  for,  in 
1762,  he  was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum,  as  the  grant  expresses  it,  for  the  moral  tendency  of  his 
writings.  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  began  in  1777,  and  complet- 
ed in  1781.  This  is  a  noble  model  of  that  description  of  writing, 
and  embodies  some  of  the  choicest  criticism  in  the  English  language. 

The  inflictions  of  disease  now  began  to  be  felt,  and  Johnson  con- 
templated, not  without  gloomy  apprehensions,  the  end  of  his  earthly 
being.  His  fear  of  this  event  was  excessive,  for  his  temperament 
was  deephr  melancholic,  and  he  did  not  at  nrst  perceive  the  true 
ground  of  confidence  for  sinful  men.  At  least,  his  mind  was  not 
satisfied  on  this  subject  But  as  he  approached  the  tomb,  darkness 
fled  from  his  soul.  He  was  soothed  and  cheered,  he  saw  the  proper 
ground  of  confidence,  and  departed  with  the  faith  and  consolation 
of  a  christian. 

Johnson's  works  are  numerous ;  none  are  indifferent,  and  some  are 
of  the  highest  order  of  literary  excellence.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tion were  admirable.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  character,  opinions, 
connexions,  &c.  have  been  minutely  recorded  by  Strahan,  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Boswell,  and  others. 

16.  Franklin  (Benjamin)  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1706.  In 
bis  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  in  the  business  of  print- 
in  ^  ;  and  eager  after  knowledge,  he  read  attentively,  in  the  night, 
tae  works  which  he  had  printed  in  the  day.  In  this  way  he  early 
amassed  a  valuable  stock  of  information,  and  as  he  possessed  a  re- 
fleMing  and  philosophizing,  and  withal  a  practical  sort  of  mind,  he 
turned  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account  After  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  m  Philadelphia,  he  soon  rose  in  public  esteem, 
so  that  he  was  called  to  offices  of  trust  in  the  commonwealth,  ana 
finally,  in  the  contention  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  coimtry,  he 
acted  a  most  conspicuous  and  useful  part  He  was  a  member  of  Uie 
American  congress  during  that  eventful  period.  Several  times  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  pre-eminent  worth  as  a  statesman  and 
philosopher.  As  a  public  negociator,  he  effectually  secured  the 
nonour  and  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  died  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, full  of  years  and  glory,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His 
mscorenes  m  'Science  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Newton. 
30*  r-        T 
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He  is  the  Mter  of  that  brandi  of  philosophy  wfoidi  ezpbfaiB  tfat 
kw8  of  the  electric  fluid  $  and  the  utility  of  the  lifhtoing  rod,  wiB 
forever  point  him  out  as  a  temporal  beneilMlor  of  the  hmnan  raca 
His  politleai  refleetaone  hare  placed  him  by  die  aide  of  the  greatest 
lagislatori  of  antiquity 

17.  Gibbon  (Edward)  was  bom  at  Putney,  V^j  of  a  respectable 
^nd  ancient  family.  He  acquitted  himself  pooriy  at  the  umvetsity, 
and  it  would  seem,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  was  not  much  ia 
the  fault  ^  The  feUews,"  he  says,  ^  were  easy  decent  men,  who 
supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  their  founder ;  their  dava  were  filled 
l^  a  series  of  uniform  emplo3rment8 ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  tbe 
ooflfee-house,  and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired  weary  and  wdl 
satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  reading,  or  thinkms, 
or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  cbnscienoes."  The  student  wiu 
such  examples  before  him,  might  well  be  excused  for  ind^ence. 
Gibbon  afterwards,  when  at  Lausanne,  paid  much  attention  to  daaa- 
cal  literature,  and  acquired  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Frcaicb 
language,  that  he  could  poih.  speak  and  write  it  with  as  much  facility 
as  his  own.    A  portion  of  his  printed  works  is  in  French. 

The  ffreat  work  which  has  immortalized  Gibbon,  is  his  Dedine 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  tlie  midst  of  the  lumf 
of  Rome,  that  be  conceived  tbe  idea  of  this  magnificent  topic  Tfaii 
history  cost  him^  twenty  years  of  labour.  His  resources  for  it  be 
derived,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  his  own  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  splendid 
production,  and  generally  accurate.  But  his  account  of  the  caosei 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  is  hiffhly  exceptionable,  and  he  ap- 
pears throughout  the  work,  a  ^oroughgoing  skeptic  and  unbeliever. 
His  sneers  at  tbe  holy  reliffion  of  me  Saviour,  very  much  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  wonc.  He  received  from  his  liooksellen^ 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  his  history. 

Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  are  a  volume  or  two  of  letten^ 
highly  spirited  and  entertaining,  and  rich  with  the  stores  of  in 
elegant,  cultivated,  and  playful  mind.  These,  however,  are  also 
tinctured  with  infidelity.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  himseli.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  from  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  he  **  learned 
to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  sub- 
jects of  ecclesiastical  solemnity."  In  describing  the  characteristics 
of  his  intellect,  he  says,  **  Wit  I  have  none :  my  imagination  is 
rather  strong  than  pleasing ;  my  memory  both  capacious  and  re- 
tentive. The  shining  qualities  of  my  understanding  are  ext^isive- 
ness  and  penetration^  but  I  want  both  quickness  and  exactness." 
He  died  of^  a  dropsy,  m  1794. 

18.  Bums  (Robert)  was  bom,  1759,  at  A^,  in  Scotland.  Though 
a  ploughman  originally,  he  rose  to  hi^h  poetical  fame.  He  has  been 
called  the  greatest  untaucht  poet  smce  Shakspeare.  His  poem^ 
which  are  m  the  Scotch  dialect,  possess  uncommon  beauty,  and  an 
ele^t  simplicity.  He  no  sooner  appeared  in  print,  than  he  was 
noticed  and  drawn  from  the  i>lough,  to  associate  with  men  of  letters 
and  opulence.  By  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  a  handaoaie  sub- 
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fertotioQ  of  nearif  one  thousand  sme  hundred  paaoiia  w9B  fiuic4 
for  him,  uid  a  place  in  the  excise  was  obtained,  and  a  farm  rented, 
where  he  might  exercise  his  ^nius,  and  live  in  comfortable  affluenoe^ 
But  the  change  mined  hioL  He  became  a  so^  and  indulged  ia 
licoitious  pleasures,  till  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  the  iomb  re- 
ceived  him.    His  age  was  thirtv-nina 

19.  Burke  (Edmund)  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  attorney,  at 
Carlow,  in  Ii^and,  where  he  wa^  bom,  1790.    He  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  not 
much  distinguished.    In  17^3)  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple.    With  all  his  powers  of  elocution,  lie  paid  no 
serious  attention  to  the  law,  but  devoted  his  time  princq;>ally  to 
literature  and  politics.    His  style  and  arguments  as  a  writer,  soon 
attracted  notice^  and  his  Essay  cm  the  Sublime,  procured  for  him 
distinction.    He  dierefore  became  a  public  man,  and  in  1765,  was 
introduced  into  parliament.    He  then  joined  to  the  character  of  a 
most  elegant  writer,  that  of  a  most  eloquent  speaker.    The  American 
war,  he  denounced  with  great  vehemence  and  Justice,  and  was  so 
happy  at  length  as  to  witness  its  termination.    When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  licen- 
tious principles,  and  with  a  view  to  counteract  them  in  England,  he 
published  his  celebrated  Reflections.    His  Anti-Gallican  ^Tbrought 
on  a  rupture  between  him  and  his  foraier  associates— Mr.  Fox  and 
others.    From  this  time,  though  he  affected  to  be  as  fond  of  liberty 
as  ever,  he  favoured  tHe  adnunistration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  court 
rewarded  him  with  a  large  pension  for  his  able  services.    By  many, 
in  his  high  wrought  enthusiasm  in  &vour  of  the  war  against  France, 
he  was  considered  as  the  oracle  and  bulwark  of  the  country.    Some 
tune  before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  retired  from  public  life,  but  Ihoutih 
loaded  with  honours^  he  sunk,  three  years  after,  a  melancholy  victim 
to  the  recent  loss  of  his  only  and  dearly  beloved  son.    His  death 
occured  in  1797. 

As  an  author,  his  merits  are  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
copious,  elegant,  and  forcible.  His  pieces  are  numerous.  His  Re- 
flections were  so  interesting  in  the  public  opinion,  that  18,000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 

20.  Washington,  (George,)  who  has  filled  the  world  with  his  ovm, 
and  his  country's  ylory.  was  bom  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  in 
Virginia,  where  his  fatner  was  possessed  of  large  landed  property. 
Washiuffton  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  and 
after  making  rapid  progress  in  mathematics  and  engineering,  he  em- 
braced the  military^  profession.  Here  he  displayed  his  great  talents, 
particularly  his  wisdom  and  caution,  and  showed  himsdf  master  of 
the  knowl^ge  of  military  stratagems.  Eminent  also  was  his  per- 
sonal valour,  and  he  proved  he  could  flght,  whenever  he  cdculated 
upon  the  prospect  of  decisive  advantage,  or  certain  victory.  He  had 
greatly  distmguished  himself  in  several  expeditions  in  Ills  native 
state,  before  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  American  army, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  How  ably  he  sustained  his  country's 
canso,  and  to  what  a  snccessfnl  termination  he  brought  the  great 
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gtruggle,  crar  readers  need  not  be  informed.  As  a  mflHaiy  captain, 
he  ranks  among  the  matest,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
But  in  some  respects,  he  is  beyond  a  comparison  with  the  most  ce- 
lebrated heroes.  He  had  no  stain  of  an  unhalJowed  ambition.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  America  was  in  his  power,  bat  instead  of  a 
dictator,  he  became  one  of  her  most  obedient  sons.  Military  com- 
mand he  assumed  as  a  duty,  and  whenever  an  opportmiity  ofiered, 
he  hastened  to  redgn  it,  that  he  might  retire  to  the  shades  and  peace 
of  mlvate  lifa 

Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  and  vna 
inaugurated  into  that  high  office,  In  17B9.  Having  served  dunng 
two  presidential  terms,  he  declined  the*  honour  which  his  country- 
men would  doubtless  have  again  conferred  upon  him,  and  scrapt 
the  gratifications  of  his  ikrm  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  All-wise  Dis- 
poser did  not  sufier  him  to  enjoy  many  years  in  his  peaceAil  retire- 
ment He  was  called  away  from  life,  rather  unexpectedly,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  14th  December,  1?99.  "  He  was  buried  with  due 
national  honours.  America,  in  a  public  mourning,  deplored  in  him 
the  loss  of  her  fatherj  and  of  her  friend,  and  a  new  city  was  erected 
on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  becoming  the  capital  of 
the  United  States^  records  to  distant  times,  in  bearing  his  name,  the 
services,  the  patriotism,  and  the  glories  of  her  great  and  illnstritnu 
founder." 

Besides  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  warrior  and  statesman, 
Washington  was  endowed  with  every  virtue  of  humanity.  His  pas- 
sions were  naturally  strong,  but  he  attained  to~  a  wonderful  command 
of  them.  He  was  modest,  condescending,  and  aiiable,  and  excdkat 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  domestic  life.  His  punctuality  and 
method  in  managing  his  multifarious  concerns,  are  a  model  to  every 
one.  And  his  exemplary  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  and  his  calnmess 
in  death  inspire  the  belief  that  his  memorial  is  on  high. 

21.  Ck)wper,  (WiUiain^  who  died  in  1800,  was  son  of  Dr.  Cow- 
per,  chaplain  to  George  n.,  and  rector  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts.  He 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  Westminster  school,  and  as 
he  was  destined  for  the  law,  he  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at 
the  age  of  thurtv-one,  was  apprenticed  clerk  in  the  house  of  l<vd& 
But  weakness  of  nerves,  and  tne  most  distressing  diffidence,  unfitted 
him  for  public  employment  of  any  kind.  He  soon  fell  into  a  re- 
ligious melancholy,  which  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, he  attempted  his  own  life,  but  was  providentially  saved 
from  so  awful  an  end.  He,  however,  attained  at  length  the  cheering 
and  serene  hope  of  religion.  He  became  an  author,  not  un^  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  appeared  in  178l| 
and  in  1785,  his  second  volume,  which  raised  towaras  him  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  approbation.  He  afterwards  executed  a  valuable  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Eiad  and  Odyssey,  in  blank  verse. 

Abont  this  time,  (1787.)  a  shnilarity  of  literary  undertakings^ 
brought  Cowper  and  Hayley  the  poet,  mto  an  intercourse  of  IHem- 
•hip,  which  continued  to  the  last  period  of  life.  Hayley  has  com* 
aiemo  rated  the  genius  and  virtues  of  his  friend|  in  an  interesting  and 
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clmmtacooontofhisliieandpoetblabcmfs.  Iiiilil8««eQiiat|majr 
of  Cowper'0  lettera  are  embodied,  whick  toffetber  widi  a  vcdiime  mt 
two,  Bioce  published,  place  him  at  the  nead  of  Enn^Ush  epistolarjF 
writing.  In  1794,  the  king,  as  became  the  sovereign  of  fin  enligh^ 
Ofied  nation,  honourably  bistowed  upon  the  poet  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  the  bounty  came  top  late  to  he 
much  enjoyed.  Cowpe^  was  again  sunk  into  dejeetion  and  religioud 
melanchoIy,.which  continued,  with  few  intervals  of  reaacHi  and  hope^ 
till  he  ceased  to  be  an  mhabitant  of  this  world.  He  diedat  the  age 
of  seventy. 

The  Task,  is  Cowper's  most  celebrated'  work,  and  abovmds  ia 
oeauties  of  every  kind.  It  exhibits  religion,  particulariy,  m  a  mosl 
engaging  form. 

22.  EjoDstock  (Frederick  Theophilus)  was  bom  at  Quedlmbnrg, 
in  1724  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  wrote  a  p^reat  pMTt 
of  his  Messii^.  which  he  pid)lished  in  1747.  His  name  is  immor- 
talized chiefly  by  this  poem.  Though  at  the  time  of  its  pubhcatioiu 
it  was  censured  by  some,  it  was  admired  by  more,  and  Bodmer,  aiia 
the  Swiss  in  general,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  Klopstock  was  in« 
vited  into  their  oountry,  whence  he  was  called  to  Cop^ihiufen,  by 
the  post  flattering  promises,  which  were  amply  fulfilled.  He  died 
in  1803.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Jt 
was  attended  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  where,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  he  was  residing  as  Danish  legate.  The  diplopiatio  body, 
also  the  clergy,  men  of  letters,  and  merchants,  honoured  his  remains 
by  theu:  presence.  The  whole  constitute  a  procession  of  seventy- 
six  coaches.  At  Altona,  it  was  joined  by  fifty  more  carriages,  to 
the  village  of  Ottensen,  where  he  was  buned,  with  e^ery  ceremony 
expressive  of  profound  regard. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  characterized  by  a  fervid  imagination ;  but  though 
rich  in  imagery,  and  lofty  in  sentiment,  he  is  frquently  obaoure  aad 
turgid.  Besides  the  Messiah,  he  was  the  author  of  thve^  tragediei^ 
called  the  Death  of  Adano.  Solomon,  and  David. 

2a.  Heyne  (Christian  Got^tlieb)  was  bom  m  SileaitC,  1729.  He 
succeeded  Gesner,  in  1763,  in  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric,  at  Got- 
tingen^  where  also  he  l^ecame  secretary  to  the  sodetv  of  Sciences. 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  library  at  Gottingen,  which  niade  160 
folio  volumes.  King  George  III.  placed  his  throe  younger  sons  usk- 
der  his  care,  and  they  all  treated  him  with  the  gre&test  respeet 
He  died  suddenly,  in  1812.  As  an  editor  of  the  classics,  he  islugt- 
ly  cel^rated,  ana  his  critical  'skill  has  been  the  admiration  pf  the 
learned  world.  He  is  the  first  of  his  class.  From  pover^  and  ob- 
scurity, he  arose  to  comfort  and  fame,  and  he  is  an  enoouraging  m- 
stance  of  the  rewards  which  oAen  attend  diligent  and  weU-weeted 
mental  eflbrts.     ^ 

24.  Stael,  (Anne  Louisa  Germame  Necker,)  a  barones&was  th9 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  M.Necker,  and  bom  fit  Paris,  1706.  She 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  early  displayed  extraordinary  tar 
lents.  H^  understanding  was  of  a  masculine  character.  Pertiapsno 
female  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  equalled  her  in  native  strength 
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of  intdtocL  especially  as  manifested  in  an  degant  andprofonnd  pbi- 
losophy.  In  1780,  she  married  baron  de  Stael,  a  Swede,  by  whom 
she  nad  fonr  children,  two  of  whom  only  survived  her.  Sbe  began 
her  literary  career,  1789,  in  Letters  on  the  Writings  and  Character 
of  Rousseaa,  and  soon  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  Frendi 
Revolution.  At  Paris,  she  engaged  in  political  intrigues,  to  whidi 
she  had  a  great  propensity.  The  consequence  was,  that  she  ofieod- 
ed  Buonaparte,  who  banished  her  from  the  capital  From  this,  ^e 
went  to  Germany,  next  to  Italy,  and  twice  visited  England.  Sbe 
died  in  1817.  Her  works  are  highly  finished  productions,  amoo? 
which  may  be  particularly  noticed,  her  Corinne,  ol*  Italy,  a  noyd, 
and  her  book  on  The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Society.  SSie 
seems  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  new  philosophy,  so  called. 

25.  Dwight  (Timothy)  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  ITQZ.  He  was  a  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of 
the  illustrious  Edwards.  His  great  capacity  was  early  displayed, 
and  to  his  excellent  mother  he  was  peculiarly  indebted,  by  her  pre- 
oepls  and  example,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  qnaiities  whb 
which  he  was  so  richly  gifted.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took 
the  bachelor's  degree  at  YAle  College,  and  two  years  afterwards,  he 
was  elected  a  tutor  of  that  institution.  In  the  tutorship  be  continu- 
ed six  years,  after  which  he  was  variously  employed  for  sevnal 
years,  residing  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  in  his  native  place.  In 
1783,  he  was  settled  in  the  Christian  ministry,  over  the  parish  of 
Grec^ifield,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Con.  Here  ne  continued  twdre 
years,  and.  acquired  a  highVeputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
faithful  pastor.  His  fame  also,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  (for  he  had 
previously  been  much  engaged  in  that  businessL)  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, by  the  academy  which  he  established  ana  superintended  in 
that  place.  During  this  period  he  published  his  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  his  Greenfield  Hill;  the  one  an  epic,  in  eleven  books,  which  was 
completed  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  the  other  a  descriptive  and 
didactic  poem,  in  seven  books. 

In  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidetrey  of  Yale  College,  which 
station  he  retained  till  his  death,  m  1817.  Under  his  auspices,  that 
institution  flourished  in  a  most /emarkable  degree;  every  department 
was  improved ;  the  standard  of  literary  attainments  was  greatly 
raised;  extensive  religious  reformations  took  place; and  the  num- 
ber of  students,  by  the  time  of  his  death,  had  increased  nearly 
three-fold. 

His  death,  which,  under  the  visitation  of  a  protracted  and  moat 
severe  disease,  took  place  before  he  had  reached  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  human  life,  gave  a  shock  alike  to  the  republic  of  letters  and  to 
the  church  of  God.  It  was  lamented  as  the  fall  of  one  of  the  great- 
est, best,  and  most  useful  men  that  have  adorned  the  aimals  of  this 
country. 

Since  his  death,  his  theological  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Theology, 
have  been  published  in  five  octavo  volumes,  and  have  passed  through 
several  large  editions,  both  m  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
No  American  wcnrk,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been  more  popular  in  «h« 
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latter  conntry,  than  this.  His  TraTeb  alao,  have  been  extensiTely 
circulated  at  home  and  abroad. 

26.  Buonaparte  (Napoleon)  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  where  he 
was  bom,  in  1769.  His  education  was  chidly  military,  though  the 
wonderful  powers  of  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  appear  with  advan- 
tage on  almost  every  subject  wnich  engages  human  attention.  The 
times  in  ^ich  he  ent^ed  on  the  st^e  of  action,  were  big  with 
events,  and  afforded  him  rare  occaMons  for  the  display  of  his  talents, 
and  for  the  |pratification  of  that  inordinate  ambition  which  was  so 
natural  to  him.  The  revolution  in  France  was  beginning  to  bear 
down  all  th^  land  marks  Of  former  ages,  and  Buonaparte  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  playing  his  part  on  that  imposing  tt^tre.  By 
a  masterly  management,  and  by  a  series  of  successes,  he  rose  in  the 
military  profession,  tiU  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it  and  till  he 
eventually  placed  himself  at  the  head,  not  only  of  Irance^  but  of 
almost  ail  the  nations  of  continental  Europe.  From  the  time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  to 
near  the  termination  of  the  campaign  against  Russia,  he  met  with 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant  successes  and  victories^ 
dictating  peace  to  one  nation  after  another,  till  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal empire  seemed  likely  to  be  realized.  From  that  period, 
though  he  gained  two  or  three  important  victories,  he  met  in  gene- 
ral with  s^  reverses;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  o' 
Europe  was  allied  against  him,  that  he  was  crushed.  Twice  he 
abdicated  the  throne :  in  the  former  instance,  retaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island  of  Elba,  whither  he  retired  for  a  time,  only 
again  to  seize  on  his  dominion :  in  the  latter  instance,  after  his  de- 
feat in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fleeing  to  a  British  fleet  with  a  view 
to  protection.  He  was,  however,  exiled  to  St  Helena,  and  continued 
there,  guarded  by  a  body  of  British  troops,  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  6th  May,  1821 ;  having  been  kept  in  confinement  be* 
tween  five  and  six  years. 

Buonaparte  has  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  applauses 
or  execrations  of  mankind,  according  as  they  view  his  mighty 
achievements,  connected  with  the  good  which  has  incidently  crows 
out  of  them,  or  with  the  evil  which  they  directly  produced,  anA 
firhich  the  author  did  not  care  to  avert  firom.the  world. 
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OR  A  BRI»F  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PBCUUAB INST1TDTI0X8 
OP  THE  BflDDLE  AGES,  AS  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  CHI- 
VAUtY,  Ac;  ALSO  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CHARAC 

'  TER  OF  THE  GOTHIC  NATIONS  5  LEARNING  AND  THE 
ARTS;  DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS;  INCIDENT8 
AND  CURIOUS  PARTICULARS;  AND  THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  Aa 
RICULTURE,  ROADS,  CONVEYANCES,  INTERCOURSE, 
EDUCATION,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. ;  AND  FINALLY,  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


7%d  Feudal  System. 

Sect.  1.  A  peculiar  syBtem  of  policy  prevailed  aracmg  aO 
the  nations  of  Europe,  at  an  early  pericHcl.  Sin^ar  as  it 
seems,  and  different  from  the  establishments  of  the  presem 
thnes,  it  was  the  general  state  of  society,  among  the  anaston 
of  modern  Europe.     This  was  the  Feudal  Systfem. 

The  Feudal  Sjrstem,  means  that  tenure  on  which  the 
owners  of  Iai.i  held  their  possessions,  viz.,  an  obligation  to 
perform  military  service,  whenever  required  by  the  diicf  to 
whom  they  owed  allegiance.  Such  is  i<s  nature;  its  origin 
and  history,   its  principle  and  its  effects  will  be  soon  pointed 

out 

$  It  was  on  the  following  plan,  that  the  feudal  policy  was  ar- 
ranged:—every  freeman  or  soldier,  upon  receiving  an  allotment  of 
conquered  lands,  bonnd  himself  to  appear  in  arms  a^inst  the  com- 
mon enemy,  whenever  his  leader  should  call  upon  him  for  this  pot- 
pose.  This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  every 
one  received,  and  the  tennre  by  which  he  continued  to  hold  his  landsL 
It  was  not  at  first  considered  either  a  degradation  or  hardship.  The 
same  service  which  a  vassal  owed  to  his  lord,  was  due  from  the  lord 
to  his  king.  The  king  required  those  among  whom  the  conqu«ned 
lands  were  distributed,  to  repair  to  his  standard,  with  a  number  of 
followers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  respective.e8tate8,  aan 
to  assist  him  m  his  expeditions.  This  service  was  due  to  the  king; 
bat  when  obedience  was  refused,  it  could  be  enforced,  not  by  cm 
regulatiomi^  but  only  by  war     under  such  a  system,  the  noises  or 
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huom,  enjoyed  a  snbordteate  sovereignty)  in  their  own  dominions; 
while  thehr  vassals  or  dependants,  were  in  complete  sabjeclion  to 
their  wilL 

2.  The  origm  of  this  infetilutionKes  in  a  remote'antiquity 
Some  writers  have  attribnfed  it  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks, 
who^  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  are  supposed  to  have  divi- 
ded their  lands  antong  their  followers,  on  the  condition  of 
military  service.  But  we  must  look  for  it  to  a  remoter  source. 
It  is  consonant  with  the  usages  of  all  warlike,  barbarous  na- 
tions, among  whom  we  remark  a  strict  subordination  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  to  their  chief  or  leader.  Tliis  subordi- 
nation affords  the  clue  to  the  genei-al  policy,  and  so  &r  as  the 
liistory  of  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Julius  Caesar 
noticed  it  among  the  Gaulish  nations,  before  the  Christian  era. 

§  With  the  Gauls,  this  subordination  was  peculiarly  strong,  and 
subsisted  not  only  between  the  soldiers  and  their  commander,  but 
between  the  inferior  towns  or  villages,  and  the  canton  or  province 
to  which  they  belonged. 

When  in  peace,  every  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  all  taxation, 
and  subject  to  no  other  burden,  than  that  of  military  service,  requi- 
red by  his  chief.  When  the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though 
taxed  to  furnish  only  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was  boimd  to  send, 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  muster,  all  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  from  whom  the  rated  number  was  selected  by  the  chief 
of  the  province. 

This  relation  between  soldiers  and  their  commander,  sub- 
sisted among  the  Franks,  as  well  as  among  the  Gauls.  It 
subsisted  among  the  Romans  also,  who,  to  check  th^  inroads 
of  the  barbarian  nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  conquests, 
were  obliged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  frontiers. 
To  each  officer  in  those  garrisons,  it  was  customary  to  as- 
sign a  portion  of  land,  as  the  pledge  and  pay  of  his  service. 
These  gifts  were  named  benficia  or  fiefe. 

§  WTien  the  Franks  overran  Gaul,  a  great  part  of  the  land  was 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  held  by  this  tenure,  as  the  rest 
was  found  so  held  by  the  Gauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to 
the  same  policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it,  in  the  partition  of  their 
new  conquests,  each  man  being  bound  to  service,  on  receiving  his 
i^are  of  the  land. 

The  fiefs  were  at  first  revocable  by  the  sovereign,  and  reverted  to 
Iihn  on  the  death  of  the  vassal.  But  the  possession  of  fiefs,  und^ 
the  imbecile  Merovingian  kings,  at  length  obtained  independency 
and  security  of  property. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  a  fief  becoming  hereditary,  that  it  ahonld 
Lc  capable  of  being  given  €fixi  in  portions,  and  that  the  vaflnd  him* 
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tel(;  holding  hto  lands  of  the  soyemgn,  l^  the  tenure  of  miUtar; 
■enrioe,  should  he  able  to  create  a  train  of  inferior  vassals,  by  giving 
to  them  parts  of  his  estate,  to  be  held  on  the  same  condition,  of  fol- 
lowing his  standard  in  battle,  rendering  him  homage  as  their  lord, 
and  paying,  as  a  symbol  of  tneir  subjection,  a  small  annual  present. 
3.  The  principle  of  policy  upon  which  this  singular  estab- 
lishment was  founded,  was  self-protection.  The  new  settler? 
in  a  country,  wished  to  secure  themselves,  not  only  against 
the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  'whom  they  had  expelled  iwm 
their  possessions,  but  especially  against  the  inroads  of  fre^ 
invaders.  But  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  it  was 
attended  with  many  evHls,  especially  after  the  land  had  be- 
come unalienable  property.    , 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  the  feudal  system,  demand  sonic 
notice  in  this  place.  It  was  natural,  in  those  disorderly  times, 
when  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  obligation  of 
general  laws,  were  extremely  weak,  that  tlie  superior  or  wer- 
ford  should  acquire  both  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  vassals.  Such  power,  in  their  hands,  must  have  been  an  en- 
gine of  oppression.  They  moreover  exercised  the  privilege  of 
couiing  money,  and  carried  on  ware  against  their  private 
enemies.  So  situated,  they  disdained  to  conside^r  tliemsehci 
as  subjects ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  kingdom  was 
broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities,  as  it  contained 
powerful  nobles ;  and  the  occasions  of  war  thus  became  innu- 
merable. 

§  Every  country  in  Europe  was  wasted,  or  kept  in  continual  alann, 
by  the  feuds  of  the  barons,  and  in  every  country,  vast  multitudes  of 
castles  and  places  of  strength,  were  erected  for  the  security  of  des- 
potic chieilams,  against  domestic  invasions. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  England,  when  the  feudal  system  wsj 
at  its  height,  not  less  than  one  thousand  castles,  with  ^elr  depen- 
dencies, had  been  erected  in  the  southern  part  of  the  laJand.  Pri- 
vate retaliation  and  revenge  were  the  only  law  in  the  minds  of  proud 
and  ferocious  chieftains.  The  edicts  of  kings  and  magistrates  men 
trampled  on.  A  baron  who  was  provoked  by  injury,  met  his  adver- 
sary at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  in  hostile  array,  and  sought  redress 
only  by  his  sword.  The  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  cooh 
munity,  the  common  people,  were  no  better  than  slaves,  and  though 
not  chained  by  the  leg,  as  was  the  fact  with  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, yet  they  were  transferred  from  one  lord  to  another.  Uke  cat- 
tle, and  the  implements  of  husbandry.  They  were  styled  serfs  or 
•'liJeins,  a  name  implying  their  servitude  and  degradation. 

In  this  state  of  thuigs,  neither  the  innocent  coiSd  be  protected,  nor 
the  guUty  punished,  by  the  regal  authority.    A  general  auaix^y  pre* 
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Veiled ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  became  familiarized  to  Tiolenoe 
.  and  blood,  to  despotism  and  injustice ;  intdlectual  and  moral  im- 

f>royement  was  suspended,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  banished,  the 
ij^t  of  Cbristiani^  was  obscured,  and  only  the  stem  and  rough 
virtues  were  nourished.  Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  annals  of 
Europe  so  filled  with  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  intervened 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  era  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  system. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  unhappy  state 
of  things  began  to  abate,  and  government,  laws  and  mann^  exert- 
ed a  degree  of  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Chivalry  produced 
a  propitious  effect,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  operated  to  check 
the  licentiousness  of  the  bairns,  and  to  soilen  their  ferocity.  Per- 
haps no  one  cause  was  more  efficacious,  than  the  establishment  of 
standing  armies,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  engine,  wielded  by 
kings,  crushed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  reduc^  them  to  ordar 
and  obedience. 

The  first  monarch  who  adopted  this  measure,  was  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1445 ;  but  so  opposed  was  it  to  the  genius  of  feudal- 
ism, that  it  required  the  greatest  boldness  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  th^  attempt  He  retained  a 
large  body  of  forces  in  his  service,  and  appointed  funds  for  their 
regidar  payment  The  principal  nobility  soon  repaired  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  as  the  feudal  militia  were  only  occasionally  called  out, 
they  were  in  lime  regarded  with  contempt  by  regular  soldiers.  This 
example  was  followed  by  the  politic  Henry  Vll.,  of  England. 

Chivalry. 

Sect,  1.  Nature^  Origin,  and  First  Appearance. — 
Chivalry,  or  knighthood,  was  an  institution  common  to  Eu- 
rope, during  the  middle  ages,  having  principally  for  its  ob- 
iect,  the  correction  of  those  cvik  that  were  peculiar  to  the 
state  of  Bociety  which  then  existed.  The  feudal  system  at 
that  time  prevailed,  the  disorders  flowing  from  which,  con- 
nected with  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  peo{de,  ren- 
dered some  such  institution  as  chivalry,  necessary,  provided  a 
better  could  not  be  found.  Consider^  in  this  aspect,  chival- 
ry was  co-existent  with  feudalism.  It  was  designed  as  a  cor- 
rective of  feudal  despotism,  injustice,  and  licentiousneSs.  It 
sought  to  support  the  weak,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  re- 
strain the  lawless,  to  refine  the  rude,  to  avenge  wrongs,  and, 
especially,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  defend  the  purity  of 
the  female  sex.  In  its  elements,  it  combined  bravery,  honouri 
courtesy,  love,  and  religion. 
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{lathe  Origin  of  the  term  dimlrjr,  or  knigfatiiood,  reference  wit 
bed  to  the  neture  of  he  duties,  which  were  pcarformed  on  honebeek. 
Heaee,  the  laiigaa|[e8  which  were  formed  on  a  Latm  basis,  denved 
tiieir  phrases  descnptive  of  military  duties  on  horseback,  finom  cdnl- 
his,  a  horse;  cabillariiis,  a  horseman ;  and  cabillare,  to  ride— the 
letter  b,  beinff  pronounced  iilLe  y,  in  the  sonth  of  Europe.  In  dl 
languages  of  Teutonic  origin,  the  same  circumstance  was  eipresmJ 
by  woi^  literally  signifying  service.  The  German  knight,  the  Sax- 
on cniht,  are^nonymous  with  the  French  cavalier,  the  Italian  ct- 
valiere,  &c.    The  word,  rider,  also  designated  the  same  person. 

Chivalry  was,  in  many  respects,  a  beautiful  and  beneficial  foim  ot 
manners,  though  in  others,  it  was  highly  objectionable,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel  We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  extraTt- 
gant  knight-errantry  of  the  old  romances,  or  even  the  natural  chi 
valry  common  to  most  nations,  with  the  gallant  and  Christian  chi- 
valry of  Europe,  which  constituted  a  military  barrier  against  oppres- 
sion. That  was,  in  some  degree,  a  moral  institution,  which  sougfal 
to  make  travelling  safe,  and  the  intercourse  of  society  refined  uid 
liberal,  though  it  would  have  been  more  moral,  had  it  not  itself  em 
ployed  violence. 

Chivalry  had  its  origin  in  that  state  of  society  in  which 
the  feudal  system  arose ;  and  regarded  particularly  in  a  mi- 
litary light,  we  find  it  a  part  of  the  earliest  conditbn  of  most 
of  the  European  world.  Its  foundation,  in  fact,  was  the  an- 
cient character  of  Europe,  and  it  grew  into  the  form  and  con 
sistency  which  it  at  length  assumed,  from  the  following  prao 
tices  common  among  the  early  Europeans,  particularly  the 
CSermans,  viz.  from  receiving  their  weapons  in  an  assembly 
of  the  nations  associating  in  clans,  protecting  and  revering 
women,  and  performing  acts  of  service  when  afiectioa  and 
duty  coomianded  them. 

The  exact  time  when  these  elements  were  framed  into 
that  system  of  thought  and  action,  which  we  call  chivahji 
it  is  impossible  to  teU.  Ejiightbood  was  certainly  a  distinc- 
tion of  society  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  want- 
ed religion.  When  it  began  to  be  marked  by  religious  rke& 
it  formed  a  regular  institution.  Its  union  with  religioD,  took 
place-somewhere  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
Its  character  was  raised  and  perfected  by  the  crusades. 

{Religious  rites  were  not  used  in  the  days  of  Chariemagne,  for  hi 
girt  the  military  sword  on  his  son,  Louis  Uie  Good,  according  to  thi 
rude  principles  of  ancient  Germanic  chivalry ;  and  a  century  afte^ 
wardSj  we  read  of  the  English  Edward  the  Elder,  clothing  Athd- 
stan,  m  a  soldier's  dress  of  scarlet,  and  fastening  around  him  a  gi^ 
die,  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  m  which  a  Saxon  sword,  in  % 
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«he&th  of  gold,  was  inflerted.  In  the  centary  fc^owing.  however, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  meet  with  the  story 
of  Hereward)  a  very  noble  Anglo-Saxon  youth^  being  knighted  by 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough.  He  made  confession  of  his  sins,  and 
aAer  he  had  received  abrolutlon,  he  earnestly  prayed  to  be  made  a 
legitimate  knight 

Knighthood  was  always,  and  essentially,  a  personal  distinction, 
and  in  this  respect,  different  from  nobility.  The  nobility  of  Europe 
were  the  lords  of  particular  districts  of  a  country,  and  although  ori- 
ginallv  they  held  their  dignities  only  for  life,  yet  their  title  soon  be- 
came hereditary. 

Every  person  of  noble  birth,  was  required,  when  twelve  vears  old 
to  take  a  solemn  oath,  before  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  &c.  This  was  ordained  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in 
tfie  eleventli  century ;  thus  giving  a  public  and  sacred  sanction  to 
tlie  humanities  of  chivalry.  But  besides  the  nobility,  others  might 
be  promoted  into  the  order  jby  meritorious  valour. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  affected  with  the  chival- 
ric  spirit.  It  flourished  most,  however,  in  France,  Spain,  and 
German}'-,  and  more  early  developed  itself  as  a  fixed  princi- 

[>le  of  action,  in  tliese  countries  than  in  others.  England,  at 
ength,  was  not  undistinguished  for  its  chivalry. 

2.  Degrees  of  Chivalry. — There  were  three  degrees  m 
llie  chivSry  of  Europe : — knights  bannarets,  knights,  and 
esquires. 

A  soldier  must  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of  esquire, 
and  knight,  before  he  could  be  classed  with  the  knights  ban- 
narets. That  high  dignity  could  be  possessed  only  by  a 
knight,  who  had  served  for  a  length  of  years  in  the  wars,  and 
wilii  distinction,  and  who  had  a  considerable  retinue  of  men- 
Jit  arms,  and  other  soldiers. 

§  The  privileges  of  a  knight  bannaret,  were  considerable.  He  did 
not  fight  under  the  standard  of  any  baron ;  but  he  formed  his  sol- 
diers  under  his  own.  The  baron  and  bannaret,  as  soldiers,  were  of 
equal  authority. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  class  of  chivalric  heroes, 
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The  last  class  of  chivalry,  the  squirehood,  was  composed 
of  a  body  of  efficient  soldiers,  inferior  in  rank  to  the  knight, 
and  superior  to  the  men-at-arms.  Many  of  them,  on  varioui 
accounts,  remained  in  this  station,  during  all  their  military 
career. 

§  It  was  a  rnaxtm  In  chivalry,  that  a  man  had  better  be  a  good 
esquire,  than  a  bad  knight.  Military  honours  couM  be  reached  by 
the  squirehood,  as  well  as  b^  the  knighthood  of  a  country. 

3.  'Education  of  a  Knight,  The  education  of  a  knight 
in  the  fisLmily  of  a  feudal  lord,  generally  commenced  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  place  of  education  was 
sometimes  a  school  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
but  most  frequently  the  nobleman's  own  castle,  or  that  of 
some  brother  nobleman,  served. 

§  The  duties  of  the  boy,  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  service, 
were  chiefly  personal.  He  learned  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  obedi- 
ence, being  made  to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  attend  the  lord  and  his 
lady  in  the  hall,  and  follow  them  in  their  exercises  of  war  and  pas- 
time. The  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  boy  was  gi?ai 
by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

From  the  lips  of  the  ladies,  the  gentle  youth  learned  both  his 
catechism  and  the  art  of  love.  He  was  directed  to  regard  soiue  ooo 
lady  of  the  court  as  the  type  of  the  future  mistress  of  his  bait; 
she  was  the  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  to  her  he  was  dmi- 
ful,  faithful,  and  courteous. 

The  ingredients  of  religion,  love,  and  war,  were  strangely  com- 
bined in  chivalry.  Surrounded  by  noble  females  and  valorous 
cavaliers,'  the  first  impressions  of  the  future  knight  were  on  these 
subjects;  and  he  was  taught  to  regard  chivalry  and  its  honours,  u 
the  most  noble  object  of  ambition. 

The  military  exercises  of  the  youth  were  not  many ;  and 
ihey  were  important  only  as  they  were  the  earliest  ideas  of 
his  Ufe.  During  the  first  seven  years,  he  was  called  a  \Tilet 
damoiseau,  or  a  page— in  the  old  English  ballads  a  child. 

§  During  this  period,  he  was  taught  to  leap  over  trenches,  to  launch 
or  cast  spears  and  darts,  to  sustain  the  shield,  in  his  walk  to  imitate 
the  measured  tread  of  the  soldier,  and  in  mock  battle  to  fight  agamst 
stakes  or  his  youthful  companions. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  received  the  title  of  armiger,  or 
esquire ;  and  though  he  was  thert  authorized  to  carry  arms, 
yet  his  personal  domestic  service  continued  for  some  time. 
His  education  was  not  completed,  till  tlie  age  of  twenty-one. 

$  The  esquire  prepared  the  refection  in  the  morning ;  and  at 
dinner,  hcL  as  well  as  the  pages,  attended  at  the  tab^e,  and  presented 
to  the  lora  and  his  guests  the  water  used  for  wadimg.    T^  knifM 
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iuid  fhe  squire  never  sat  before  the  same  table,  not  even  in  the  case 
of  fatiier  and  son-HSo  strict  was  the  princifde  of  chivalric  subordina- 
tion. The  squires  often  made  the  beds  of  thdr  lords.  Each  one 
bad  liis  respective  duties — one  was  the  squire  of  the  chamber,  or 
the  chamberlain,  and  another  the  carrying  squire.  But  their  many 
duties  cannoi  here  be  described.  Spenser,  in  the  following  stanza, 
beautifully  paints  the  domestic  squire  discharging  some  of  his 
duties., 

"  There  fairly  them  receives  a  gentle  squire, 

Of  mild  demeanor  and  rare  coartesy 

Right  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad  attire  } 

In  word  andfdeed  that  show'd  great  modesty, 

And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree, 

Hight  reverence.    He  them  with  speeches  meet 

Does  fitire  entreat,  no  courting  nicety. 

But  simple,  true,  and  eke  unoined  sweet, 

As  might  become  a  squire  so  great  persons  to  greet" 

In  the  life  of  a  squire,  the  anxieties  of  love,  and  military  exercises, 
were  commingled.  Chaucer  delightfully  paints  the  softer  employ- 
ment. 

"  Singing  ho  was  or  floyting  all  the  day. 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May, 
He  could  aongs  make,  and  well  endite, 
Just  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtraie  and  write ; 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nighterdale* 
^  He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale." 

He  practised  every  mode  by  which  strength  and  activity  could 
be  given  to  the  body.  He  learned  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat 
and  cold,  in  their  extremes,  and  to  plunge  all  covered  with  dust  into 
the  running  stream.  He  accustomed  himself  to  wield  the  sword,  to 
thrust  the  lance,  to  strike  with  the  axe,  and  to  wear  armour.  But 
no  exercise  was  more  important  than  that  of  horsemanship.  Of  tlie 
true  knight,  it  could  be  said, 

"  Wei  could  ho  sit  on  horse  and  fair  ride." 

4.  Inat/^urat{(Tfi  of  a  Knight,  Tlie  full  dignity  of 
knighthood,  was  seldom  confened  on  a  squire  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The .  ceremonies  of  inauguration  were  so- 
lemn. The  preparation  consisted  in  prayer,  confession,  and 
fasting — was  accompanied  by  clothing  him  with  a  white 
dress,  which  was  considered  symbolical  of  the  purity  of  his 
new  character :  and  by  throwing  over  him  a  red  garment, 
which  was  to  mark  his  resolution  to  shed  his  blood  in  the 
cause  of  heaven.  These  and  other  rites  were  a  uiecessary 
preliminary. 

*  Night-time. 
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A  churctt,  or  hall  of  a  castle,  wna  generaDy  the  place  of 
mauguratioD.    The  candidate  first  offered  his  sword  to  the 

Eriest,  who  blessed  it  Before  it  was  returned  to  him,  he  \oA 
is  oaths  of  chivalry. 

§  He  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  church,  to  attack  the  wicked, 
to  respect  the  priesthood,  to  protect  women  and  the  poor,  to  pre- 
serve the  counlry  in  tranquillity,  and  to  shed  his  hlood,  even  to  the 
last  drop,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren. 

The  young  warrior  having  kneeled  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  supreme  lord  in  the  assembly,  (a  purely  feudal 
ceremony,)  and  l)aving  declared  that  his  only  object  is  to 
maintain  religion  and  chivalry,  was  now  invested  with  all 
the  exterior  marks  of  the  order.  The  kniglits  and  ladies  ol 
the  court  attended  on  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the  varioiB 
pieces  of  his  harness. 

§  The  armour  varied  at  different  periods  and  in  diflferent  coimtrica, 
but  some  matters  were  of  permanent  usage.  Tlie  spurs  were  al- 
ways put  on  first,  and  the  sword  was  belted  on  last 

The  concluding  sign  of  being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the 
order  of  knighthood,  was  a  slight  blow  given  by  the  lord  to 
the  cavalier,  and  called  the  accolade,  from  the  part  of  the 
body,  the  neck,  whereon  it  was  struck.  The  lord  then  pro- 
claimed him  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  saints 

§  The  .ceremonies  of  inauguration,  which  have  been  concisely  des- 
cribed, were  gone  through  when  knighthood  was  conferred  on  grert 
and  public  occasions  of  festivity,  but  they  often  gave  place  to  the 
power  o(  rank,  and  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  ftinces  were 
exempted  from  the  laborious  offices  of  page  and  squire.  Men  who 
were  distinguished  soldiers  were  often  adopted  into  chivalry  cm  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  sense  of  their  new 
honours  would  inspire  their  highest  gallantry. 

5.  Equipmmit  of  a  knight  The  horse  of  the  cavalier 
was  his  peculiar  pride,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  tlie 
animal  was  a  distinction  deemed  worthy  of  every  effort  The 
knight  bore  about  with  him  a  variety  of  the  instruments  of 
death.  His  chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  lance.  His  other 
offensive  weapons  were  a  sword,  (a  favourite  weapon,)  dag- 
ger, battle-axe,  and  maces.  His  defensive  annour  was  abo 
various.  He  had  his  shield,  helmet  with  its  visor  and  beaver, 
and  body  harness  made  of  plates  of  steel,  to  wliich  different 
names  were  given  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
which  it  covered.  A  long  flowing  robe,  reaching  down  to  thi 
heels,  constituted  the  dress  of  the  knight 
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Some  of  the  defensive  annoar  was  so  constracted,  that  H  eoold 
be  rolled  up,  and  carried  by  the  squire  on  horsebeck.  It  was  too 
rigid,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  to  be  worn  for  a  long  tnne  togetheti 
though  the  knights  were  often  subjected  to  that  inconvenience. 
When  they  were  completely  armed,  no  weapon  could  reach  the  bo- 
dy. It  was  not  often  that  a  knight  could  be  Killed,  except  by  being 
unhorsed.  In  that  event^a  thin  dagger,  which  was  worn  by  each 
assailant,  was  employed.  This  could  be  thrust  into  the  body  between 
the  plates. 

It  Is  only  in  romance,  that  we  read  of  swords  cuttingthrough  that 
solid  front  of  iron,  by  which  a  knight  was  protected.  The  only  way 
m  which  death  could  be  inflicted,  when  he  was  mounted,  was,  by 
thrusting  a  lance  through  the  small  hole  in  the  visor.  Such  a  mode 
of  death  was  not  very  common,  for  the  cavalier  dlways  bent  his  face 
almost  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  he  charged.  He  might,  however, 
be  unhorsed,  in  the  shock  of  meeting.  In  that  case,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe,  who  was  in  the  better  condition. 

The  horse  of  the  knight  was  defended  by  mail,  or  plate,  agreeably 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age.  His  head,  chest,  and  flanks,  were  either 
wholly  or  partially  protected,  and  sometimes,  on  occasions  of  pomp, 
he  was  clad  in  complete  st€«l. 

6.  TTie  Chivalric  Charctcter, — ^In  the  character  of  a  true 
kDight,  were  combined  many  virtues  and  noble  endowments. 
It  necessarily  included,  also,  some  prominent  defects.  Corrtr 
panionship  in  Arms,  was  a  sacred  principle,  and  a  knight 
-would  fly  to  the  relief  oif  his  companion  in  arms,  even  were  his 
services  demanded  by  a  female,  at  the  tune.  His  valour  was 
connected  witli  modesty,  and  both  were,  in  the  highest  de- 
^ee,  conspicuous.  In  chivalric  war,  much  humanity  was 
displayed,  though  in  contentions  of  a  different  kind,  it  was 
unhappily  suppressed.  As  a  knight  fought  for  the  church,  he 
v^as  intolerant,  and  towards  infidels  and  heretics  he  ceased  to 
exhibit  his  wonted  forbearance.  His  sense  of  honour  was 
keen,  and  his  independence  was  consistent  with  discif^ne 
and  submission.  His  whole  course  was  dictated  by  a  regard 
to  religion.    His  devotions  were  frequent.      Religion  entered 
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Such  8  thirrt  for  renown  in  anna,  for  the  display  of  valiancy,  Uad 
a  knight,  that  he  would  sometimes  attempt  the  very  height  of  he- 
roism, and  engage  in  the  execution  of  impossibilities,  it  was  this 
Iiassion,  which  dictated  many  of  his  vows.  Certain  young  kni^htt 
of  England,  during  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.,  each  bound  up 
one  of  his  eyes  with  a  silk  ribbon,  and  swore  before  the  ladies  and 
the  peacock,  that  he  would  not  see  with  both  eyes,  until  he  had  ao- 
omplished  certain  deeds  of  arms  in  France. 

The  valiancy  of  chivalry  was  finely  chastened  by  humility : 

"  And  of  bis  port,  as  meek  as  is  a  maid.' 

Every  hero,  as  well  as  Chaucer's  knight,  demeaned  himaelf  in  all 
things,  as  if  God  solely  had  controlled ;  and  in  the  divine  name,  used 
his  arms,  without  vaunting  or  praising  himself;  for  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  blame,  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  commended  his  own  actions. 

The  clemency  of  chivalry  was  often  shown,  especially  in  sparing 
inferior  people.  As  a  knight  could  gain  no  honour  in  slaying  an  un- 
armed peasantry,  so  he  seldom  attacked  one  of  tliis  class ;  and  eien 
an  enemy  of  his  own  6rder,  if  prostrate  and  supplicating,  was  not  often 
despatched. 

Still,  he  was  ruthless  towards  the  infidel  and  heretic.  He  knew 
no  other  argument  than  the  sword,  to  gainsay  the  infidel,  and  he 
was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  "  thrust  it  into  the  belly  of  a  heretic  as  Jar 
as  it  would  go." 

Of  his  moral  virtues,  perfect  fidelity  to  a  promise  was  very  too- 
spicuous ;  for  his  nobleness  disdained  any  compromise  with  ccave- 
nienceor  circumstances.  However  absurd  the  vow,  stiU  he  was 
compelled  to  perform  it,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  letter. 

Knights  were  renowned  for  their  courtesy;  and  this  principle^  Uke 
every  other  blessing  of  modem  times,  had  its  origin  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  world  thought,  that  courtesy  and  chivalry  accorded 
together,  and  that  villanous  and  foul  words,  were  contrary  to  an 
order  which  was  founded  on  piety.  A  knight  was  always  spoken  ol 
as  gentle.  The  following  anecdote  curiously  marks  this  quality  of , 
chivalric  manners.  The  wife  and  sister  of  Du  Gueselin,  were  once 
living  in  a  castle,  which  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  Normans  and 
Englishmen.  The  success  was  great  and  important ;  but  public  in- 
dignation was  excited  against  the  invaders,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  license  of  war,  in  being  guilty  of  the  uncourteous  actk» 
of  surprising  and  disturbing  ladies  while  they  were  asleep. 

7.  Every  day  life  of  the  Knight. — The  military  and  mo- 
ral qualities  of  knighthood,  were  fostered  by  all  the  drcunh 
Stances  of  chivalric  life,  even  those  of  a  peaceful  nature. 
Their  common  life  was  one  of  amusement  and  revelry,  in 
which  the  images  of  their  favotirite  pursuits  were  easily  re- 
called to  their  minds.  They  passed  most  of  their  hours  of 
peace,  in  the  diversions  of  fdconry  and  chess-playing,  in  Ik 
tening  to  the  minstrels,  who  sung  the  feats  of  chivalry,  in  rmd 
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mg  romances,  and  in  conversation,  which  turned  almost 
wholly  on  love  and  war.  Entertainments,  also,  at  each 
other's  castles,  were  frequent;  in  these,  the  utmost  merriment 
prevailed. 

§  The  minstrel's  lay,  the  poetry  of  the  troubadour,  the  romance  of 
the  learned  clerk—all  spoke  of  arms  and  amours — of  the  duties  and 
sports  of  chivalry.  Every  baronial  knight  had  his  gay  troop  of  min- 
strels, that  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  afterwards  chanted  m 
his  hall  the  martial  deeds  which  had  renowned  his  family. 

At  their  entertainments,  the  knights  were  wont  to  repose  on 
couches,  or  sit  on  benches.  The  guests  were  placed  two  by  two, 
and  only  one  plate  was  allotted  to  each  pair ;  for  to  eat  on  the  same 
trencher  or  plate  with  any  one,  was  considered  the  strongest  mark 
of  friendship  or  love.  Peacocks  and  pheasants  were  the  peculiar 
food  of  knights,  on  great  and  festival  occasions. 

8.  The  Chivalric  lady-love.  The  females  of  chivalry, 
possessed  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  The  lady,  Uke 
the  kniglit,  was  regularly  trained  up  to  become,  at  length,  the 
mistress  of  his  aiFections.  She  was  commonly  educated  in 
the  castle  of  some  knight  or  baron,  her  father's  friend.  One 
of  tlie  first  duties  or  accorhplishments  which  she  learned,  was 
that  of  courtesy,  and  condescension  to  her  inferiors.  In  those 
days,  her  mental  education  was  not  of  a  high  polish.  Some 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  deemed  desirable,  as  chivalry  re- 
quired her  to  take  care  of  her  wounded  knight.  Her  dress 
was  required  to  be  plain,  except  on  festive  occasions. 

§  The  only  tasks  on  her  intellect,  were  to  repeat  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  to  sing  a  brief  piece  of  poetry,  or  the  longer  romaunt.  She 
could  also  play  on  the  harp.  Sometimes  the  graver  sciences  were 
introduced  into  female  education.  There  were  solitary  instances,  in 
which  might  be  applied  what  was  sung  of  Felice,  the  daughter  of 
ihe  earl  of  Warwick. 

■  Buitv  they  (her  masters)  were  that  maiden  to  leer, 

And  they  lered  her  of  astronomy 

Of  armsmctrick,  and  of  geometry ; 

Of  sophistiy  she  was  also  witty, 

Of  rlictoricic  and  of  other  clergy ; 
^  I/camed  she  was  in  musirk, 

Of  clergy  was  her  none  like." 
In  that  singular  system  of  manners  which  we  call  chivalric,  love, 
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**  What  thinff  ihe  bid  me  dofe  I  do^ 
And  where  Soe  bid  me  go,  I  go." 

Chivalric  love,  had  both  its  absurdities  and  impieties.  Knights 
were  not  satisfied  to  fight  hi  defence  of  the  ladies,  and  to  joust  n* 
their  honour,  but  from  the  extravagance  of  their  love,  eac^  knight 
maintamed  at  the  pouit  of  his  lance,  that  his  mistress  surpassed  tU 
other  ladies  in  beauty. 

Chivalric  love,  became  a  foe  to  the  distictions  of  wealth  and  ranL 
and  many  a  knight,  whose  whole  fortune  lay  in  his  prowess,  gamed 
the  hand  of  high  born  beauty. 

In  chivalry  there  was  always  a  generous  consideration  for 
woman.  Hence  proceeded  the  honorable  maxim,  that  it  was 
not  just  or  courteous  to  take  ladies  in  war. 

§  In  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  emperor 
Conrad,  as  an  offended  sovereign,  had  refused  all  terms  of  capitula 
tion  to  the  garrison  of  Winnisberg ;  but  as  a  courteons  knight,  he 
permitted  the  women  to  depart  with  such  of  their  precious  effects  as 
they  themselves  c^iild  transport  The  gates  of  the  town  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  long  procession  of  matrons,  each  bearing  a  bus- 
band  or  a  father,  or  brother,  on  her  shoulders,  passed  in  safely 
through  the  applauding  camp. 

9.  Tauniametits  and  Jousts.  Tournaments  and  jousts, 
were  both  the  oflfspring  and  the  cherisher  of  chivalry.  No 
amusement  or  exercise  was  so  delighted  in  by  gallant  knigks 
and  beauteous  ladies,  by  kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry, 
as  these  images  of  war.  They  were  often  splendid  beyond 
description,  especially  at  coronations,  the  marriage  of  princes, 
and  important  victories. 

Tournaments  were  military  exercises,  performed  by  two 
parties  of  cavaliers,  with  hurtiess  weapons. 

§  If  the  occasion  was  high  and  solemn,  it  was  announced  at  the 
wurts  of  diflferent  sovereigns,  by  heralds,  sent  by  the  king  who  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  martial  exercise ;  and  all  those  who  valued  their 
knighthood,  together  with  respected  dames  and  maidens,  were  inv'h 
ted  to  repair  to  the  appointed  city,  and  prove  their  chivalry.  Not 
knights  alone,  but  kings  and  princes,  pricked  over  the  plain  in  gal- 
lant and  graceful  array ;  for  though  they  were  not  expected  to  stoop 
to  many  kuhghtly  observances,  they  were  eager  to  prove  their  chi- 
▼alric  character,  by  deeds  of  valour.  For  this  they  overlooked  the 
pride  of  station 

Not  every  knight  might  tourney.  He  must  have  been  gnlltr  oi 
no  unchivedric  deportment.  He  must  never  have  blasphe-med  uod, 
or  offended  the  ladies ;  must  never  have  been  false,  ungrateful,  or 
deserted  a  brother-in-arms  in  battle.  The  rules  of  tourneying,  ^w- 
ever,  were  sometimes  evaded.  Young  knights,  particulArly,  often 
concealed  their  names,  and  came  in  disguise. 

The  place  of  combat  was,  the  lists,  a  large  spaoci  surround 
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ed  by  to^  or  railing,  in  single  or  double  rows.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  wooden  division  in  the  lists  or  area,  to  prevent 
the  horses  of  the  adverse  knights  from  careering  against  one 
another. 

The  ladies  were  the  supreme  judges  of  tournaments  ;  but 
they  generally  deputed  their  power  to  a  knight,  who  was  cal- 
led on  this  account,  the  lOnght  of  Honour.  They  some- 
times proposed  the  rewards,  such  as  a  diamond,  ruby,  &c. 
But  the  meed  of  renown  was  oftener  military. 

§  When  the  knights  reached  the  lists,  their  arms  were  examined 
by  the  constable,  in  order  that  only  hurtless  ones  might  be  used. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  .there  existed  a  strong  disposi- 
tion, in  many  instances,  to  convert  tournaments  into  real  battles. 
Victory  at  a  tournament  was  scarcely  less  glorious  than  victory  in 
the  Add.  The  ladies,  the  minstrels,  and  the  whole  assembled  mul- 
titude, acclaimed  the  conoueror.  The  practice  of  converting  the 
elegant  tournament  into  a  deadly  fray,  occasioned  an  oath  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  knights,  that  they  would  frequent  tournaments,  soldy, 
to  learn  mUitary  exercises. 

The  chivalric  bands  were  so  well  poised,  that  one  encounter  seldom 
terminated  the  sport.  The  lances  were  broken,  horses  and  knights 
overthrown,  and  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  to  either  end  of  the  lists. 
Hie  air  was  rent  with  names  of  ladies.  Cach  knight  called  upon 
his  mistress  to  assist  him,  thinking  that  there  was  a  magic  in  beauty, 
to  sustain  his  strength  and  courage.  Death  sometimes,  though,  not 
often,  ensued.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  hazardous  and  dissolute  amuse- 
ment. The  revelry  which  followed,  lasted  often  two  or  three  days. 
The  court  of  Rome  was  justly  hostile  to  tournaments,  and  thunder- 
ed its  denial  of  christian  sepulture  to  those  who  fell  in  a  tilting 
ground  ;  but  stiU  the  practice  went  on. 

Of  jousts,  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  joust  to  the  utterance, 
and  the  joust  of  peace.  The  former  expressed  a  single  com- 
bat between  two  knights,  who  were  generally  of  different 
nations.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  judicial  combat  was  a 
foust  to  the  utterance ;  and  so  was  every  duel,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful ;  but  with  such  jousts,  chivalry  has  no  direct  con- 
cern, though  the  absurd  and  iniquitous  practice  of  modem 
duelling,  grew  out  of  its  principles. 

§  The  joust  was  not  so  favourite  an  amusement  as  the  tournament 
for  baronial  pomp  waa  not  neceswy  to  its  display ;  often  was  it  held 
without  a  store  of  bright  ladies  distributing  the  prize. 

The  joust  of  peace  often  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
tournament.  A  knight  who  had  acquired  honour,  would 
ride  about  the  lists,  and  call  on  the  surrounding  cavaliers,  by 
their  valiancy,  and  for  the  love  of  the  ladies,  to  encounter  him 
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in  three  gtrokes  of  the  lahce.  The  joust  was  more  frequent- 
ly held  at  a  place  expressly  appointed  for  the  occasion.  The 
mode  of  combat  was  always  specifically  described. 

Jousts  possessed  a  more  martial  character  than  tourna- 
ments. Such  usually  was  the  dexterity  of  the  combatants, 
that  the  encounter  of  the  lance  was  seldom  fisitaL 

§  Through  the  long  period  of  the  middle  ages,  tournaments  and 
jousts  were  the  elegant  pastimes  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Knight- 
hood had  its  triumph  over  classical  institutions^  when  the  games  of 
chivalry  were  played  in  the  circus  of  Constantinople.  In  5ie  West 
they  survived  chivalry  itself,  whose  image  they  had  reflected  ana 
brightened,  for  changes  in  the  military  art,  did  not  immediately  af- 
fect manners ;  and  the  world  long  clung  with  fondness  to  those 
splendid  and  graceful,  though  dissipating  shows  which  had  thrown 
light  and  elegance  over  the  warriors  and  dames  of  yore. 

10.  Orders  of  Kinghthood.  Chivalry  had  its  various 
orders,  or  associations  of  cavaliers,  formed  for  specific  purposes, 
generally  of  a  benevolent  character.  Ten  of  them  remain 
to  the  present  time.  Most  of  the  present  orders  are  otherwise 
than  of  a  chivalric  origin.  The  orders  of  chivalry  werp  of 
two  general  descriptions,  viz.  religious  and  military.  Thej 
extended  over  various  countries,  particularly  the  Holy  Land, 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Some  of  the  religious 
orders  were  those  of  the  Templars,  St.  James,  Calatrava, 
Alcantara,  the  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  St.  Michael.  In  the  re- 
ligious orders,  the  cavaliers  were  bound  by  the  three  great 
monastic  vows,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience. 

The  military  orders,  were  imitations  of  the  religious.  Those 
of  the  Garter,  thi  Golden  Fleece,  and  St.  IVfichael,  in  France, 
were  clearly  of  chivalric  origin.  Many  others  that  now  ex- 
ist, cannot  boast  cf  such  a  descent.  All  these  institutions  had 
particular  rules  b}  which  they  professed  to  be  governed,  but 
they  varied  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  need  not 
here  be  recited. 

§  Our  limits  wUl  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  character  and  pro- 
gress of  chivalry  in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  flourished  or 
to  detail  the  exploits  of  renowned  individuals.  It  belongs  to  this 
work  to  sketch  only  the  general  features  of  the  sjrstera,  which  h» 
been  done.  It  remains  now  to  notice  the.  merits  and  efiects  «f 
chivalry. 

11.  Merits  and  Effecle  of  Chivalry.    Chivalry  was, 
many  respects,  a  whimsical  institution ;  but  it  well  suited  tbtl 
period  in  which  it  rose  and  flourishedi  and  seenis  to  haw  ( 
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been  needed  in  those  ages.  It  was  probably  the  Ixjst  system 
that  could  have  been  adopted  to  aid  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  so  deeply  corrupted. 
The  principles  of  this  religion,  as  it  was  then  understood  and 
practised,  were  incorporated  in  it ;  and  much  of  the  good 
which  it  included,  was  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel.  Its  theory, 
however,  was  in  several  respects  indefensible,  and  its  practice 
was  larely  ever  so  good  as  its  theory.  Still  we  find  much  to 
admire  m  chivalry,  considering  the  character  of  the  nations 
'  among  whom  it  prevailed. 

§  "  The  patriarchal  system  of  manners,  shaped  and  sanctioned  by 
Christjanity,  formed  the  fabric  of  chivalry ;  and  romance,  with  its 
many  coloured  hue-s,  gave  it  light  and  beauty.  Tlie  early  ages  of 
Europe  gaily  moved  in  all  the  wildness  and  vigour  of  youth ;  imagi- 
nation freshened  and  heightened  every  pleasure ;  the  world  was  a 
vision,  and  life  a  dream.  The  common  and  palpable  value  of  an  ob- 
ject, was  never  looked  at,  but  every  thing  was  viewed  in  its  connec- 
tion with  fancy  and  sentiment.  Pnidence  and  calculation  were  not 
suffered  to  check  noble  aspirations ;  duties  were  not  cautiously  re- 
garded with  a  view  to  limit  the  performance  of  them ;  for  every 
principle  was  not  only  practised  with  zeal,  but  the  same  fervid  wish 
to  do  well,  lent  it  new  obligations.  From  these  feelings  proceeded 
all  the  graceful  refinements,  all  the  romance  of  chivalry." 

This  institution  fostered  civilization,  and  was  therefore  needed  in 
a  barbarous  age.  It  refined  the  manners,  and  added  harmony  to 
social  intercourse,  where  otherwise  little  but  rudeness  and  misrule 
would  have  prevailed.  It  contributed  to  the  safety  and  order  of 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  thinned  the  ranks  of  robbers  and  ruffians. 
It  infused  kind  ai;d  beneficent  feelings  into  the  bosom,  and  enjoined 
external  propriety  of  cogduct,  and  courtesy  of  behaviour.  It  cwlti- 
vatcKl  a  humanity  which  was  not  limited  by  kindred  or  country. 
As  chivalry  was  spr^  over  Europe,  it  formed  mankind  into  one 
band,  one  order  of  men.  The  features  of  war  were  softened  by  its 
influence.  It  taught  the  warrior  gentleness  and  clemency.  A  nice 
sense  of  honour  and  a  scrupulous  regard  of  truth  were  fostered  by 
its  maxims.  It  was  a  principle,  as  well  as  a  feeling  and  a  love  in 
chivalry,  to  guard  and  cherish  woman,  and  many  of  its  amenities 
proceeded  from  her  mild  influence.  In  fine,  it  corrected  the  peculiar 
evils  of  the  feudal  system,  haughtiness,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
misrule. 

Notwithstanding  these  beneficial  eflects  of  chivalry,  it  must  be 
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■ome  degree  in  looeenesof  morals,  in  respect  even  to  the  intercoone 
of  the  sexes;  the  purity  of  which  it  so  highly  professed  to  regard 
and  defend.  Instances  of  gross  violence  and  injustice  in  the  coo- 
duct  of  knights,  too  oilen  appeared ;  and  it  nourished  feelings  of  re- 
sentment and  the  love  of  war.  While  it  stript  war  of  mdoj 
features  of  savageness  by  the  civilities  and  courtesies  with  which  iC 
surrounded  it,  it  at  the  same  time  nourished  that  proud  and  senei- 
tive  spirit,  falsely  called  honour,  which  suffers  no  wound,  withoirt 
seeking  redress  in  the  private  duel. 

These,  it  is  thought,  are  mostly  exceptions  to  its  general  spirit  and 
tendency ;  and  as  to  individual  persons,  it  is  doubtless  too  true,  thai 
recreant  knights  may  be  found,  on  the  same  principle,  that  false  pro- 
fessors may  be  found  of  the  only  true  religion  on  earth,  viz.,  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature. 

A  witty  old  English  author  says,  that  "  errant  knights  were  arrant 
knaves."  And  another  remarks,  that  "  their  horses  grnan  under  the 
burden,  not  of  weapons,  but  of  wine ;  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses ; 
not  with  swords,  but  with  bottles  ;  not  with  spears,  but  with  spits.* 
This  is  spleen. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  period  of  the  duration  of 
chivalry.  It  was  a  light  which  was  kindled  iu  a  dark  age, 
and  it  went  out  when  that  age  was  beginning  to  be  brightened 
with  superior  luminaries.  Viewing  the  subject  in  its  grfsat 
and  leading  bearin?^,  chivalry  may  be  said  to  be  coe\Td  with 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  and  all  its  power  ceased  when 
new  systems  of  warfare  were  matured,  when  the  revival  oC 
letters  was  complete  arid  general,  and  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion gave  a  new  subject  for  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
men. 

Romances, 

A  peculiarity  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with  chivalry 
and  subservient  to  it,  was  the  production  of  Romances.  The* 
were  books  which  describe  an  extravagant  kind  of  chivaIrT, 
and  were  then  read  with  singular  avidity,  and  indeed  coo- 
stituted  the  principal  reading  of  the  people.  They  were  » 
called,  from  the  language  in  which  they  were  written ;  Bo- 
mance,  a  mixture  of  the  Gallic  and  Latin.  They  first  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centnrj^  and  their  ori- 
gin is  to  be  traced  to  the  Provcnjal  Troubadours,  a  sort  rf 
story  tellers  and  bards  in  Provence.  In  these  productions,  it 
has  been  observed,  appeared  the  first  dawnings  of  modon 
literature. 

J  The  more  ancient  romances  did  not  record  contempoT\Ty  everts^ 
«ince  fiction  or  exaggeration  hero  would  have  been  detod^d.    TVii 
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tubjects  were  an  ideal  chiyalry.  They  depicted  not  only  knights. 
Betting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  magicians,  dnr 
gons  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses,  enchanted  armour, 
and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  which  nobody  could  really  be- 
lieve, but  the  possibility  of  which,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  might  have  been  admitted  by  the  readers. 

Among  others  of  the  early  romances,  the  following  were  celebra- 
ted, viz: — the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Sir  Launcetot, 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers,  King  Arthur 
and  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  From  these  sprung  a 
progeny  no  less  wild  and  extravagant,  till  in  a  subsequent  era,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  a  revolution  occurred  in  this  species  of  wri- 
ting. Romances  of  a  new  order,  appeared  in  the  Astra;a  of  Durfg, 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia  and  Cleopatra,  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  and 
others,  which,  though  leaving  out  the  dragons  and  necromancers, 
were  still  unnatural,  and  too  marvellous  for  belief.  Both  classes  of 
these  productions,  partook  of  a  moral  and  virtuous  turn,  and  highly 
extolled  heroism,  generosity,  and  piety.  The  familiar  novel  of  mod- 
em ages,  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance. 

These  books,  as  an  author  has  observed,  "composed  upon  the 
striking  subjects  of  gallantry,  war,  satire,  and  history,  first  awaken- 
ed Europe  from  its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amused  the  minds  of 
men  with  grotesque  and  lively  images  and  descriptions,  and  first 
taught  them  to  think,  reflect,  and  judge  upon  subjects  of  imagina- 
tion." Much  of  the  popular  literature  of  Italy,  consisted  of  roman- 
ces ;  and  the  chief  topics  of  them  were  the  exploits,  both  in  arms 
and  amours,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  In  England,  so  much 
was  thought  of  romances,  that  Caxton,  the  father  of  English  print- 
ing, could  exhort,  "  Read  the  ^oble  volumes  of  St.  GraaJ,  of  Laun- 
ceiot,  of  Perceforest,  of  Gawayn,  of  Tristem,  of  Galaod,  of  Perce- 
val, and  many  more.  Then  shall  you  see  manhood,  courtesy,  and 
geutilness." 

Pilgrim(iges, 

The  pilgrinlages  so  cornmon  (o  the  people  of  Europe,  be 
fore  and  at  the  time  of  tlie  crusades,  were  journeys  luider 
taken  to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  some 
deceased  saint.     They  were  considered  meritorious  acts,  a  r^^ 
liffious  discipline  of  great  importance.     It  was  about  the  raid* 
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nd  all  the  wan  of  the  cnxndes  were  occasioned  on  aoeoani  of  Uat 
place.  As  to  Compostella,  we  find  that  in  14^,  abundances  of  li- 
censes were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  to  captains  of  Eng- 
lish ships,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout  persons  thither,  to  the 
shrine  of  St  James,  provided,  however,  that  those  pilgrims  dioiiid 
first  bind  themselves  by  an  oaUi,  not  to  take  any  thing  prgudidal  to 
England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  iu  secrets,  nor  to  carry  cut  with  them 
any  more  geld  or  silver,  than  what  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
reasonable  expenses. 

In  almost  every  country  where  popery  has  been  estaUished,  pfl- 
grimages  have  been  common.  In  England,  the  shrine  of  St  Tbo- 
mas-a-Becket,  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  pious,  and  in  Scotland,  8t 
Andrew's,  where,  as  tradition  informs  us,  was  deposited  a  leg  of  the 
holy  apostle !  In  Ireland,  pilgrimages  have  been  continu^  even 
down  to  modem  times. 

Manners  and  Character  of  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian 
Nations. 

The  brevity  of  the  plan  of  this  work,  will  not  admit  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  various  nations,  wboie 
history  it  narrates.  The  genius  and  national  character  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  during  the  long  period  in  which  they  were  masters  of  tfae 
world,  have  been  exhibited  to  some  extent  in  the  political  histoiy  of 
that  people.  The  manners  and  character  of  the  present  nations  of 
Europe,  and  of  nations  decended  from  them,  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  except  the  particulars  included  in  the  account  of  chivalry, 
Uie  feudal  system,  &c.  already  given,  must  be  learned  from  more  ex- 
tended works.  But  in  regard  to  those  barbarous  nations  of  the  north, 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  ^whom  many  of  the 
present  European  communities  are  descended,  it  is  proper  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  in  these  General  Views.  The  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  these  tribes,  are  curious  objects  of  inquiry,  from  their 
influence  on  the  constitutions  and  national  character  of  most  of  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kingdomfl 
are  a  mixed  race,  compounded  of  the  Groths  and  of  the  nations  whom 
they  subdued,  and  consequently  the  manners,  lawn,  and  inelitutions 
of  the  conquerors  and  toe  conquered,  would  naturally  aflect  and 
modify  those  of  one  another. 

The  Gothic,  or  Scandumvian  nations,  were  the  Grolhs, 
properly  so  called,  the  Gepidse,  the  Lombards,  the  Henili, 
and  the  Vandals.  Other  barbarous  tribjes  from  the  north  of 
Asia  or  Europe,  were  the  Huns,  Alains,  Bulgari,  Suevi, 
Burgundians,  Franks,  Alemani,  Normans,  Saxons,  &c.  The 
parts  which  these  various  nations  acted,  in  the  pditkal  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  have  been  described  in  the  proper  piaoe. 
Their  manners,  character,  &c.  particAarly  those  of  the  Soao- 
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dinavjan  tribes,  may  be  leamed,  in  part,  ftom  the  ibOowiug 
brief  account. 

(1.)  Some  characteristics  were  common  to  them  all.  What- 
ever difiTerence  of  manners  and  customs  there  may  have  been 
among  the  various  tribes  of  Scandinavian  ori^,  the  promi- 
nent jGsatures  of  their  diaracter,  appear  to  have  been  the 
same.  They  were  formed  by  all  their  habits  and  education 
for  a  brave  and  conquering  race.  The  corrupted  Roman, 
world  could  not  but  fall  before  a  people,  whose  bodily  frame 
was  invigorated  by  the  dimate  which  they  inhabited,  and 
inured  to  danger  and  fatigue,  whose  habitual  occupation  was 
war,  and  whose  religion  taught  them  that  the  loss  of  life  in 
l)attle,  was  a  certain  passport  to  the  halls  of  Odin. 

§  The  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  nations,  probably  had  the  same 
origin,  inasmuch  as  they  agreed  in  manners  and  institutions.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Scythians,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Scandinavians.  Their  flfe  was  spent -in  hunting,  pastu- 
rage, and  predatory  war.  They  entertained  a  high  respect  for  their 
women,  despised  learning,  and  |br  many  ages  had  no  other  records 
than  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

The  theology  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  a  proper  index  of  their 
manners.  One  of  their  leading  articles  in  religion,  was  to  be  intre- 
pid in  fight.  As,  moreover,  they  believed  the  world  to  be  the  work 
of  some  superior  intelligences,  so  they  held  that  it  was  regulated 
and  fixed  by  an  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals. The  Scandinavian  had  no  other  delight,  than  what  war 
afforded ;  he  entertained  an  absolute  contempt  of  danger .  and  of 
death  :  and  the  larger  the  number  of  his  enemies  slain  in  battle,  the 
more  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  others,  and  himself.  The  solace  of 
his  departing  spirit,  was  a  recital  of  his  acts  of  carnage. 

His  God  was  Odin,  a  God  clothed  with  every  terror,  and  delighting 
in  war,  revenge  and  slaughter.  From  him  and  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  lesser  divinities ;  as  Tlior,  who  perpetually 
wars  against  Loke  and  his  evil  giants  ;  and  the  virgins  of  the  Yal 
haJla,  whose  oflSce  it  is  to  minister  to  the  departed  heroes.  Thd 
joys  of  paradise  are  fighthig,  perpetual  carnage,  and  drinking  beer 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  Of  these  joys,  the  cowardly  are 
never  suffered  to  partake. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  manners  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  those  of  the  ancient  Germans.     The  latter,  however. 
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the  Dniidical  system.  They  tumally  perfonned  thdr  devotions  in 
sacred  ffroves,  woods  or  forests.  Of  their  sacrifices,  horses  were  a©- 
counted  the  most  acceptable,  but  their  altars,  like  those  of  most  bar- 
barous nations,  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  human  blood. 

The  warriors  of  Scandinavia-  upon  their  settlement  in  tne  proTin- 
ces  of  the  Roman  empire,  soon  lost  much  of  their  native  ferocity  and 
barbarism.  Sometime  previously  to  this  change  in  their  conditknu 
they  had  nominally  embraced  Christianity,  and  their  morality  bad 
become  respectable.  The  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome,  generally 
spared  the  noble  works  of  art,  and  Theodoric  the  Great,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  m  Italy,  was  an  excellent  sovereign,  mild, 
indulgent,  prudent,  and  enlightened.  Under  this  monarch,  aivd  ewn 
under  Alaric,  Amalasonte,  and  Totila,  the  Romans  were  treated  ivith 
an  indulgence  which  they  could  scarcely  iiave  expected.  Thar 
government  was  monarchical ;  at  first  elective,  afterwards  heredita- 
ry, in  the  sense  that  the  sovereign  on  his  death  bed  appointed  his 
successor. 

(2.)  A  few  things  may  be  noticed  as  applicable  to  partial 
lar  tribes.  There  were  some  diversities  of  character  and  in- 
stitutions, that  throw  additional  light  on  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  modem  civilized  nations. 

§  The  Groths,  properly  so  called,  appear  to  have  been  famed,  emt 
in  the  earliest  ages,  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangeraL 
They  encourag^  the  study  of  philosophy,  above  all  other  barboroas 
nations:  and  Horace  has  bestowed  some  warm  encomiums  oo  the 
virtue  of  their  Women.  Poligamy,  however,  was  universally  coun- 
tenanced among  them  ;  and  their  martial  disposition,  induced  them 
to  commit  many  unwarrantable  depredations  on  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  Then*  principal  weapons  consisted  of  bearded 
lancet,  and  missile  hatchets.    Their  government  was  monarchical 

4fter  the  Goths,  upon  their  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
came divided  into  Ostrogoths  and  Visogoths,  their  policy  somewhat 
varied.  The  former  enforced,  in  their  new  dominioni  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Roman  laws.  The  latter  adhered  to  a  code  compiled 
by  their  own  sovereigns,  and  founded  on  their  ancient  manners  and 
usages.  From  this  (xxie  may  be  gathered  much  mformation  respect- 
ing their  national  character  and  genius. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars,  imparting  this  informatioo. 
"  It  is  enacted  by  laws  of  the  Visogoths,  that  no  judge  shall  decide 
in  any  law  suit,  unless  he  finds  m  that  book,  a  law  applicable  to  the 
case.  All  causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description,  are  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  equity.  No  punishment  can  affect  the  heirs  of  the 
criminal.  Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  minder  of  a  freeman, 
and  perpetual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave.  Pecuniary  fines 
were  enacted  for  various  subordinate  offences,  according  to  their 
measures  of  criminality.  An  adulterer  was  delivered  in  lx>ndage  to 
the  injured  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  had  committed  adul- 
tery with  a  married  man,  became  the  slave  of  his  wife.    No  physi^ 
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dan  WS8  allowed  to  vunt  a  female  patient,  but  in  the  prasenoe  of  her 
nearest  kindred.  The  lex  taliationis  was  in  great  observance  for 
such  injuries  as  admitted  of  it." 

The  Henili  appear  to  have  had  some  laws  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
for  among  them,  when  persons  had  attained  to  a  certain  age,  they 
were  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  re- 
duced to  ashes.  When  a  man  died,  his  wife  was  obliged  either  to 
strangle  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  become  an  object  of  universal  con- 
tempt ;  and  human  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  appease  the 
gods  of  tlie  country.  The  generality  of  the  people  were  distin- 
guished for  courage,  swiftness,  and  activity ;  but  their  manners  were 
greatly  corrupt,  and  every  kind  of  impurity  was  practised  without 
^ame  or  control.  Their  government  is  said  to  have  been  monar- 
chical ;  but  it  appears  that  their  kings  possessed  a  very  small  share 
of  authority,  and  differed  but  little,  in  any  respect,  from  their 
subjects. 

The  Huns,  though  not  of  Scandinavian  origin,  but  from  the 
vast  deserts  bordering  on  the  north  of  China,  were  a  hardy,  warlike, 
and  ferocious  people,  who  at  first  subsisted  entirely  on  roots  or  raw 
meat ;  lived  cunstanily  expo^  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  or  among 
the  excavations  of  the  moimtains;  were  accustomed  even  to  eat 
and  sleep  on  horseback;  and  professed  the  utmost  contempt  for 
raiment,  houses,  and  other  conveniences  of  life.  They  were  desti- 
tute equally  of  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves without  restraint  to  the  gratification  of  their  unruly  passions. 
Hence  we  find  them  making  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman 
empire,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  even  occasionally 
turning  their  arms  against  their  own  countrymen  for  a  pecuniary 
reward.  Their  distinctive  character  and  institutions  were  lost,  after 
they  wei^  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  dispersed  among  otha 
nations. 

Learning  and  tlie  Arts. 

Sect.  1.  The  interesting  tq>ics  embraced  in  this  article 
may  be  treated  synch ronically,  or  according  to  certain  eras. 
Including  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
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0  llie  Augustan  age  of  literature  may  be  considered  as  exten^ng 
a  KW  years  into  the  period  assigned  as  the  commencement  of  mo- 
dem history ;  for  Livy,  Ovid,  and  Phsdnis  lived  and  wrote  t^ato 
the  Christian  era. 

2.  In  the  First  Era,  we  have  to  notice  the  gradual  and 
very  perceptible  decay  of  Uterature,  and  polite  learning.  Im- 
mediately  succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  there  were  many 
persons  of  superior  erudition  and  intellectual  powers,  bk 
whatever  pertains  to  taste  and  elegant  literature,  began 
visibly  to  decline.  A  pompous,  affected,  and  false  style 
of  writing,  soon  prevailed  in  the  room  of  the  classic  beau- 
ties of  the  age  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus. 
No  works  80  finished  as  those  of  these  masters,  were  pro- 
duced after  the  Augustan  age ;  and  though  tliere  were 
writers  whose  endowments  and  genius  were  quite  equal 
to  those  of  the  above  named,  yet  their  deficiency  in  taste,  is 
too  certainly  indicated  by  luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  by 
continual  efforts  after  brilliancy  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  science  and  philosophy,  the  decline  is  not  so  perceptible 
at  first,  as  it  was  towards  the  middle  or  conclusion  of  the 
era.  Perhaps  at  first,  if  there  was  any  difference,  sdence 
and  philosophy  were  more  indebted  to  some  of  the  writers 
succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  than  to  any  who  flourished 
during  that  age. 

§  In  poetry,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  even  Martial,  have  a  native  power, 
but  little,  if  at  aU  inferior  to  that  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  how- 
ever they  may  fail  as  to  purity  of  style  compared  with  the  latter. 
Yet  in  general,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  writers  who  figured 
m  polite  literature,  during  this  era,  were  deficient  both  in  art  and 
genius,  as  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Statius,  Siiius  Italicus,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Affected  obscurity,  bombast,  and  new-coined 
words,  arc  too  heavy  a  taX  for  the  few  occasional  felicities  of  repie- 
sentation  foimd  in  these  authors. 

In  physical  science,  Pliny  the  Elder,  M'as  a  great  name ;  in  moral 
philosophy,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  shme  with  a  supciioi 
lustre.  These  writers,  with  Plutarch  the  biographer,  and  Tacitus 
the  historian,  and  a  few  others,  were  men  of  great  power,  thoogh 
the  faults  of  their  style  are  to  be  regretted.  The  Natural  History 
of  Pliny,  iA  most  valuable  repository  of  the  knowledge  at  that  time 
possessed,  in  physics,  0;conomics,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

3.  The  princes  who  succeeded  Augustus,  were  no  enemies 
to  literature,  and  some  of  them  were  not  oply  patrons  of 
learning,  but  were  learned  themselves.  They  were,  however, 
despots,  and  despots  of  a  dififerent  stamp  from  Augustua 
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Generally,  they  &vored  a  literature  which  harmonized  with 
despotism ;  and  genius  being  indulged  at  the  risk  of  life,  was 
(tramped  within  narrow  bounds.  Eloquence  was  abandoned 
to*  pedants.  Sopliists  at  length  occupied  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy. 

§  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  era,  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 
greatly  declined.  Very  few  of  the  later  writers  observed,  or  seemed 
to  comprehend,  the  perfect  models  of  the  Augustan  age.  A  small 
number  of  poets,  as  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  and  Claudian,  wrote 
elegant  and  harmonious  verses,  but  they  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius,  and  depicted  no  powerful  passions.  We  look  in  vain  in 
Uiem  for  the  happy  invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  interest- 
ing fable,  or  a  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and 
situations  of  r^  life.  Seldom  do  they  contain  any  ttiing  sublime 
or  pathetic.  A  few  philosophers,  philologists,  and  historians,  ap- 
peared between  the  age  of  Constantine  and  the  destruction  of  the 
empire,  but  no  names  are  peculiarly  distinguished.  We  read  of 
some  great  names  as  connected  with  the  diifence  of  Christianity, 
though  the  style  of  writing  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  especi.ally 
among  that  class  of  authors,  was  very  faulty.  There  were  hardly 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  classic  taste,  towards  the  close  of  the 
empire. 

4.  Seminaries  of  learning,  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  were  first 
endowed  from  the  public  treasury  by  Vespasian.  The  prin- 
cipal school  next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  at  Milan.  In  Greece, 
the  schools  of  Athens  continued  to  flourish  for  a  considerable 
lime,  and  when  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  was  transfer- 
red to  Constantinople,  that  city  included,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  most  of  the  literature  and  books  that  existed. 
Previously  to  that  time,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
the  destruction  of  books  was  extended  and  increased,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulence  and  rapine  of  the  civil  contests  for 
the  imperial  throne. 

Until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews  hod 
schools  in  Judea,  particularly  at  Bethhoron  Jerunia,  and  Ti- 
berias. In  the  schools  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  which  \ya3 
Alexandria,  were  taught  the  Greek  philosophy,  mathematics, 
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of  the  times.  ThU  Romans,  as  they  were  never  eminent  in  any  <rf 
the  arta  dependant  on  derfgn,  employed  Greek  artists,  for  the  most 
part  But  Utile  encouragement  was  given  to  architecture,  or  to  the 
labours  of  the  chisel  and  pencil,  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  empire. 
AH  thinss  were  tending  towards  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbertsm 
among  ue  nations. 

5.  In  the  Second  Era,  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 
dark  ages,  as  they  have  been  conrnicmly  called,  we  have  to 
remark  an  extraordinary  depression  of  the  human  mind 
during  a  long  period.  The  time  that  inter\'ened  between  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  era  of  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  was  nearly  one  thousand  yeaiB,  during 
which,  the  world  presented  a  sad  scene  of  ignorance,  barbo 
rism,  and  misrule.  There  were,  however,  some  intervals  of 
ligh^  as  in  the  times  of  Al  Raschid,  when  Arabian  literature 
flourished,  and  of  Henry  II.,  when  in  England,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  some  others,  studied  and  wrote.  At  (W 
stantinople,  there  was  throughout  the  whole  period,  a  degree 
of  refinement  and  knowledge.  The  central  portion  of  the 
era  was  the  darkest,  including  the  ninth,  tenth  and  elevrath 
centuries.  The  classic  authors  ended  witii  the  former  part 
of  the  era,  as  also  the  spoken  Latin  tongue. 

The  civilized  nations  bound  up  together  in  one  mighty 
and  unwieldy  community,  had  been  prepared  by  a  variety  ol 
causes,  for  the  catastrophe  which  awaited  them.  The  nor- 
thern invaders  did  not  originate  ;  at  nK)st,  they  only  hastened 
this  catastrophe.  As  much  of  ignorance  and  ferocity  as  they 
brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their  settlement  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  native  citizoia 
themselves.'  Considering  their  previous  habits  and  temper, 
they  did  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  to  preserve 
learning  and  the  arts  for  a  time,  in  the  dominions  which  they 
conquered.  Without  the  agency  of  the  northern  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  covered  the  world,  so 
long  as  such  abuses  of  human  rights,  and  especially  of  the 
divine  system  of  the  Gospel,  were  suffered  to  exist  StiD 
the  conflict  of  arms^  and  the  overturning  of  the  empire,  could 
not  but  have  given  a  shock  to  learning  and  the  arts. 

J  "  In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries^'*  says  Gibbon,  "  not  a  sing^B 
discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity,  or  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  specidatiTe 
systems  of  antiquity.    Not  a  single  composition  of  history,  philoso- 
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phy  or  literatnre,  has  been  saved  from  oUiTion  by  the  intrinsio 
beauties  of  style  or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  suc- 
cessful imitation."  "  Of  the  writmgs  of  antiquity,"  says  the  same 
author,  "  many  that  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost :  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centered  in  the  metropolis;  and 
without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over 
the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the  triple  fires  of  Constantinople." 

The  ignorance  and  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages,  cannot  perhaps  be 
easily  overrated.  Those  times,  compared  with  our  own,  enjoying  as 
we  do  the  meridian  Ughtof  knowledge  and  religion,  must  have  l^n 
indeed  undesirable.  But  there  is  a  side  to  the  pictwe,  which  is  not 
altogether  cheerless.  There  were  some  bright  and  joyous  scenes ; 
and  the  relish  of  life  in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  must  have 
been  strong,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  noble  works  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture which  were  then  erected — from  the  convivialities  of  baronial 
halls — from  the  gaycties  of  chivalry — and  from  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  troubadours.  The  love  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  display,  was 
indeed  mingled  with  grosser  propensities.  But  this  is  the  most 
favoiirable  aspect  of  the  dark  ages. 

Christianity,  properly  understood,  and  exercising  its  due  influence 
on  the  understanding  and  character,  must  be  a  warm  friend  of  know- 
ledge and  literature ;  but  the  spurious  Christianity  believed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  dark  ages,  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  The  temples  of  the  heathens,  with  the 
public  libraries  they  contained,  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
destruction.  The  classics  were  regarded  as  sinful  books.  In  addition 
to  these  causes,  the  devastations  of  the  northern  conquerors,  notwith- 
standing the  commendable  moderation  which  characterized  them 
generally — and  the  plunder  of  Milan,  which,  next  to  Rome,  was  the 
diief  repository  for  books  in  Italy — necessarily  reduced  the  number 
of  manuscripts,  and  so  far  injured  the  interests  of  learning. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any 
trriters  or  men  of  genius  worthy  of  notice  appeared.  The  scien- 
ces suffered  great  decay.  Taste  was  fast  extinguishing.  A  sort  ol 
attention  was  paid  to  learning  during  these  times,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect.  The  common  course  of  studies  in  all  the  schools  was 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astrono- 
my. The  first  three  were  called  Trivium,  or  trifling  studies :  the 
last  (owe  Quadrivium  or  high  studies.  A  vain  and  ideal  philosophy 
had  begun  universally  to  infect  the  minds  of  men. 

VHien  we  come  to  the  more  palpable  darkness  of  the  present  era, 
we  find  that  literature,  science,  and  taste,  were  words  but  little  known 
and  used.  Many  of  the  clergy,  whose  profession  should  have  se- 
cored  to  them  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge,  did  not  under- 
stand the  breviary,  which  they  were  obliged  dwly  to  recite ;  some 
of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  The  human  mind,  in  generaL 
neglected,  uncultivated,  and  depressed,  sank  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance.  Charlemagne,  and  after  him  Alfred  the  Great,  by  their 
€upejior  genius,  cndeavotired  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  to  give 
33 
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Iheir  mdyjecto  a  short  glimpse  of  light.  But  the  ignorance  of  then 
roepective  times  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  instltutiona. 
The  darkness  returned  and  prevailed  throughout  Europe  more  or 
less,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  theii 
subjects,  as  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  evince  the  smgular 
dearth  of  learning.  What  of  learning  was  cultivated,  was  confined 
to  a  few  ecclesiastics.  The  monks  of  those  religious  houses  whose 
rules  did  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  classics,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  procuring  and  copying  manuscripts.  Most  of  these  indeed 
were  worthless ;  but  Vnm  obliges  the  historian  to  add,  that  some  of 
the  abbots,  and  even  the  monks,  employed  themselves  in  procuring 
or  copying  the  choicest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Cassiodorus, 
to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  after  passing  thirty  years  in  the 
honours  of  the  world,  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  io 
the  devout  and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace."  'To  this  place,  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassio,  in  Calabria,  he  carried  his  own^extensi?!? 
library,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  manuscripts  bought  in  various 
parts  of  Italy.  His  fondness  for  literature  spread  among  the  monks ; 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  copy  manuscripts.  What  he  did  th&e 
seems  to  have  t^en  imitated  in  the  other  monasteries  of  that  part  of 
Italy ;  for  fifty  religious  houses  there  are  mentioned,  which  after- 
wards principally  supplied  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  Florcnrc, 
and  Milan,  with  books. 

The  only  national  exception  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  dark  ages,  were  the  Arabians.  That  part  of 
Europe  which  they  held,  viz.  Spain,  was  much  more  enlightened 
than  any  of  the  other  states.  The  caliph  Al  Raschid  rendered 
Bagdad  illustrious,  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  Moors  of  Cordova  emulated  their 
brethren  of  the  East  in  pursuing  a  similar  course.  The  sciences  to 
which  the  Arabians  were  devoted,  were  principally  medicine,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy.  In  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  they  intro- 
duced into  Europe  the  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters. 

The  arts,  like  literature  and  science,  were  low  in  this  era  of  igno- 
rance. This  was  the  case  even  with  the  mechanic  arts  during 
much  of  the  time.  The  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, were  preserved  from  absolute  extinction,  only  by  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  art.  Charlemagne,  in  his  time,  seems  to  have 
l>een  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  music,  and  the  Italians  are 
said  to  have  instructed  his  French  performers  in  the  art  of  playing 
on  the  organ.  Tlie  musical  gamut  was  invented  in  the  llth  centu- 
ry. Architecture  was  cultivated  in  a  style  termed  the  Gothic,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  barbarous  proportions,  possesses  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

In  the  12th  century  there  was  the  dawn  of  literature  in  EIngland 
under  William  of  Malmsbury,  Creoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others.  It  was,  however,  a 
transient  dawn,  and  darkness  again  succeeded.  The  barbarism  and 
subtleties  of  the  schools  triumphed  over  the  better  principles  ftnd 
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Uie  more  correct  taste  which  had  begun  to  preraQ.  The  great 
teachers  and  patterns  of  logic  and  scholastic  divinity,  were  charac- 
terized by  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  divine,  angelical,  irrefraga- 
ble, &c.  The  most  eminent  among  these  teachers,  otherwise  called 
schoolmen,  were  Lanfranc,  Abelard,  Petrus  Lombardus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Their  great  business  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  innumerable  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions, 
founded  neither  ui  nature  nor  good  sense,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
which  had  no  moral  end  whatever.  Theur  speculations  were  found- 
ed on  the  phUosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  folly  lasted  long  after 
the  light  had  shone  on  other  departments  of  human  investigation. 

6.  In  passing  to  the  Third  Era,  which  commences 
with  the  revival  of  learning  during  the  16th  century,  we 
notice  a  favourable  change,  though  not  at  first  strongly 
marked.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  where  the 
darkness  ended,  and  the  light  began.  The  transition  was 
too  gradual  to  admit  of  nice  discrimination.  OccasionaUy, 
a  distinguished  individual  appeared  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  era  of  darkness,  and  some  nations  were  in  advance  of 
others  as  to  the  cultivation  of  learning.  In  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  Roger  Bacon  arose ;  and  as  Wickliffe  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half  firom  the  Reformation  has 
been  called  its  "morning  star,^  so  may  Bacon,  preceding  the 
revival  of  learning  by  nearly  the  same  distance,  be  entitled 
to  a  similar  distinction.  He  was  the  morning  star  of  the 
restoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  To  his  original  genius  and 
vast  scholarship,  the  advancement  of  science  in  subsequent 
times  is  singularly  indebted.  His  own  age  was  too  unen- 
lightened to  appreciate  his  merits  or  to  profit  by  his  discove- 
ries. In  the  14th  century  also,  men  of  genius  arose  in  Italy, 
who  were  devoted  to  classical  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccacio  have  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language. 
In  the  same  age  also,  flourished  the  English  Chaucer  and 
Gower,and  the  accomplished  James  I.of  Scotland,  all  of  whom, 
by  their  learning,  genius,  and  taste,  were  fitted  to  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Spain  also  at  this 
period  began  to  emerge  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Although  on  some  accounts  we  might  be  tempted  to  fix  on 
the  14th  century  as  the  era  of  the  revival  of  learning,  wo 
are  on  other  accounts  led  rather  to  fix  on  the  period  com- 
oionly  assigned,  viz.  the  15th,century. 

A  few  nations  only  felt  at  this  time  the  spirit  which  has 
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beien  described,  and  1hat  to  a  very  small  extent  II  was^ 
moreover,  poetry  only  that  then  attained  a  degree  of  splen- 
doui.  Tliere  was  but  little  advancement  in  general  literature 
and  science.  Miracles  and  fetbles  were  woven  too  much  inio 
the  texture  of  history,  though  we  find  much  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  writings  of  "Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysbuig, 
and  particularly  Froissart  France  and  England,  though 
they  contained  a  few  learned  men,  were  in  general  extremdy 
barbarous.  Few  books,  and  scarcely  any  classics,  were  found 
in  either  of  these  countries.  During  nearly  a  hundred  yeais 
from  the  time  of  Petrarch,  Uttle  advance  was  made ;  but  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  human  intellect,  took  place,  which  eventually  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Every  subsequent  age  has  fSt 
the  effects  which  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  proceeded 
from  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  from  the  dispersuon  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  especially  from  the 
noble  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  These  were  the 
principal  causes  which  renovated  the  intellect  of  Europe. 
General  Uterature  and  the  fine  arts  first  felt  their  influence; 
and  after  the  dominion  of  Aristotle  was  broken  by  the  great 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centoiy, 
discovery  succeeded  discovery,  and  the  most  astonishing 
efforts  of  genius  were  put  forth  in  science  and  philosophy. 
Improvements  in  knowledge  have  been  making  ever  since, 
till,  at  the  present  time,  both  Europe  and  America  enjoy  the 
clear  and  full  light  of  an  intellectual  sun. 

A  Tolume  would  scarcely  suffice  Cor  a  salisfactory  account  of  the 
particulars,  bv  which  the  above  might  be  profitably  illustrated  ai^ 
expanded.  The  few  notices  that  follow  are  all  that  the  design  <A 
this  work  can  admit,  and  can  furnish  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  th« 
revival  of  learning,  of  the  intellectual  advancement  since  made,  ani 
of  the  present  state  of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  art^ 

Long  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  love  of  classical  liten- 
ture  had  been  gradually  reviving ; — that  event  increased  it  by  com- 
pelling a  great  number  of  learned  Greeks  to  seek  a  shelter  In  Italy. 
But  it  could  not  be  gratified,  till  the  manuscripts,  which  lay  buried 
and  neglected,  were  brought  to  light.     The  discovery  of  manuscripts, 
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His  youth  was  spent  in  trayelling,  to  attain  what  seemed  to*  be  the 
sole  object  of  his  life.  To  these  names  may  be  added  those  of  the 
Medici  family  ;  also  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
that  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  into  Italy  ;  and 
Theodore  Gaza.  At  this  important  era  there  arose  also  a  succession 
of  enlightened  and  munificent  popes,  who  gave  every  encouragement 
to  learning  and  the  sciences.  Among  these  Leo  X.,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
was  duriuff  his  pontificate,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  a  monastery,  because  ft  possessed  a 
manuscript  of  Tacitus. 

As  a  neglect  of  the  standard  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  one 
great  cause  of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bad  taste  and  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages ;  so  a  renewed  attention  to  those  works 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  rest5Fation  of  learning,  taste,  and  refine- 
ment. From  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ma5?terpieces  of  antiqui- 
ty, tivo  great  advantages  resulted,  viz.  the  scholar  acquired  the  rich 
stores  of  ancient  thought  and  eloquence,  and  he  learned,  the  art,  by 
imitating  such  perfect  models,  of  expressing  his  own  ideas  with  per- 
spicuitv  and  elegance.  In  the  exercise  of  the  new  studies,  the  Italians 
were  the  first,  and  the  most  numerous ;  and  there  soon  shone  among 
them  an  illustrious' constellation,  having  Ariosto  and  Tasso  foremost 
in  the  train.  It  was  not  long  before  these  improvements  were  re- 
ceived in  other  countries,  and  spread  their  intiuence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  In  France,  Amyot  and  Marot,  the 
one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse,  wrote  with  a  sweetness  and  simpli- 
city unknown  before ;  and  the  poetry  of  Malherbe  glowed  with  aH 
the  fire  of  genius.  The  last  writer  is  more  commonly  considered  as 
the  father  of  French  poetry.  In  England,  Henry  VIll.,  and  his 
minister,  Wolsey,  gave  considerable  countenance  to  letters,  and  the 
English  writers  and  scholars  who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  re- 
storing elegant  learning,  were,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  Lily, 
and  Hector  Boece. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  present  era,  criticism,  poetry,  and  history, 
as  well  as  classical  studies,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Criticism  and  general  learning  were  advanced 
by  the  researches  of  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  and  others  on  the  continent. 
Poetry  attained  to  considerable  distinction.  Dramatic  composition 
began  to  be^egular  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  century. 
Some  finished  epics  were  produced  in  Italy,  particularly  the  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso.  I^yric 
poetry  was  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  but  not  witn  so 
much  success.  In  history,  Machiavel  particularly  excelled,  though, 
like  Tacitus,  he  was  fond  of  those  ambiguous  expressions,  dry  phrases, 
and  abrupt  turns,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  brevity,  border  on 
obscuritv  and  bad  taste.  The  French  De  Thou  wrote  accurate  his- 
tory in  the  purest  latinity  Science  and  philosophy,  however,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  literature.  Aristotle,  whose  worts  were  the  great 
text-book  of  knowledge,  and  whose  logic  wi^s  the  only  weapon  bt 
truth  (n  the  middle  ages,  reigned  over  the  schools  till  the  17th  cen- 
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fury.  A  few,  nevertbeless,  arose  in  the  15th  and  16th  ccntuncs  tt> 
dispute  his  authority,  among  whom  were  Copernicus,  Luther,  Ramus, 
Bruno,  Campanella,  and  others.  But  legislatures  and  inquisitions 
w«re  against  them.  In  regard  to  Ramus,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
an  edict  of  the  French  parliament,  he  was  gravely  pronounced  to  be 
"  insolent,  impudent,  and  a  liar,  and  he  was  solemnly  prohibited  from 
copying,  or  even  reading  his  own  works !" 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  era,  the  fine  arts  passed 
suddenly  from  obscurity  to  splendour.  Statuary  and  painting  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb  in  the  middle  ages.  They  had  revived  a  little  ia 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  A  few  painters  in  those  ages  imitated 
nature  with  some  fidelity,  but  they  were  altogether  destitute  of  ^race 
or  elegance.  Bouchet,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  the  first  architect, 
Nicolas  the  first  sculptor,  and  Cimabue  the  first  painter,  that  re- 
eovered  the  antique  style  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But 
these  attained  only  to  mediocrity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  loth 
century,  however,  in  the  great  age  of  Leo.  X.,  Raphael  and  M.  An- 
gelo  carried  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection.  The  masterpieces  of 
antiquity  were  their  models.  And  Angelo  and  others  at  the  same 
time  carried  also  statuary  and  architecture  to  perfection.  In  painting, 
these  artists  were  followed  by  names  of  great  distinction,  as  those 
of  Titian,  Giorgione,  Corregio,  and  others.  Italy  most  excelled  in 
the  production  of  painters,  but  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Switzerland, 
were  not  undistinguished.  The  most  eminent  of  the  schools  were 
those  of  Rome,  Florence,  Lombardy,  and  Flanders.  These  several 
schools  were  characterized  by  peculiar  attributes,  which  it  is  hercua- 
necessarv  to  describe. 

In  that  which  maybe  considered  the  middle  portion  of  the  preseat 
era,  viz.  the  17lh  century,  the  human  mind  put  forth  its  mightiest  ef- 
forts, and  the  most  profound  researches  were  made  in  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  literature.  The  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the  im- 
provemehts  that  have  since  been  realized,  in  every  department  of 
study  and  intellectual  efibrt.  That  period  was  distinguished  through- 
out for  inventive  genius,  originality  of  thought,  depth  of  investiga- 
tion, and  solid  acquisitions.  Philosophy  had  been  trammelled  by  Uie 
schools  till  the  beginning  of  the  17lh  century,  when  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam,  disenthralled  the  human  mind,  and  taught  the  sure  method 
of  advancing  knowledge,  hy  experiment  and  the  observation  of  na- 
ture. He  sketched  the  outline  of  one  grand  and  comnrehensive  plan, 
that  should  include  in  it  the  endless  varieties  of  our  knowled^,  and 
guide  our  inquiries  in  every  branch.  The  progress  of  philosophy  was 
not,  however,  rapid  at  first.  Much  of  theorizing  remained  even  ia 
Gassendi  and  Des  Cartes,  the  latter  of  whom,  according  to  Le  Grand, 
found  out  more  truths  than  all  the  philosophers  who  went  before  him. 
But  Newton  at  length  arose,  who,  imbibing  most  dee|^ly  the  spirit  ol 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  completely  dispelled  the  illusions  whidi 
Bacon  before  him  had  detected  and  exposed.  Before  the 'light  of  his 
investigating  intellect  the  dreams  of  more  than  2000  years  atterly 
vanished.  Locke,  the  contemjporary  of  Newton,  applied  the  sama 
mode  of  inquiry  '.o  the  study  of  the  mind,  and  overthrowing  the  sfa 
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„    of  tiie  old  philosophers,  met  with  nearly  tlie  same  success  as 
htf  compeer  in  physics. 

On  the  continent,  a  century^  anterior  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  Coper* 
nicus published  his  system  of  the  planets^  (the  true  system^*)  which  the 
Humish  church,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  condemned.    GaUleO| 
nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  Newton,  constructed  telescopeS| 
and  (liscoyered  the  satellites  of  the  larger  planets.     But  the  same 
church  saw  fit  to  imprison  the  illustrious  astrunomer.    Kepler,  about 
the  same   time,  and  contemporaneous  with  Bacon,  discovered  the 
laws  oi  the  planetary  motions.    But  Kepler,  as  well  as  Tycho  BraHe 
fiefore,  and  Huygens  after  him,  by  not  observing  the  method  of  science 
fell  into  error.    Instead  of  following,  Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  na- 
ture, in  taking  it  as  a  certain  fact  that  the  earth  must  be  at  rest. 
Kepler  imagined  that  the  planets  must  hc^six  in  number,  because  of 
certain  properties  of  numbers.    Huygens  su0ered  hunself  to  be  im- 
posed on  in  a   similar  way.     The  discoveries  in  astronomy  in  that 
age  led  to  improvements  in  navigation,  and  a  great  advancement  ia. 
geometry  in  all  its  branches.    In  Scotland,  logarithms  were  invented 
by  Napier,  in  1614,  hy  which  calculation  was  abridged  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  science  facilitated.    Many  instruments,T)esides  the  tele- 
scope already  mentioned,  connected  with  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, were  invented  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  era.    In 
Italy,  Torricelli  invented  the  barometer,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  determined.    The  same  instrument  was  invented  also 
in  France,  by  Pascal.    Before  this  time  (1610,)  (he  thermometer 
was  invented  in  Holland,  as  also  the  miscroscope  in  1619.    England 
claims  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  in .  1640,  and  the  air-pump 
was  invented  by  Guericke,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1654.    In  the  17th  cen-* 
tury  also,  several  learned  societies  were  instituted,  a^  the  Royal  So- 
r;iety  in  England,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France, 
which  have  greatly  contributea  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
fhe  useful  arts.    Indeed,  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts  were  very 
much  multiplied  during  the  century  spoken  of.    Hundreds  cf  con- 
veniences and  luxuries,  which  were  unknown  to  antiquity,  sprung 
into  use ;  though  many  others  which  distinguish  modern  times,  owe 
their  origin  to  an  earlier  period.    A  spirit  of  adventure  and  settle- 
ment in  distant  regions  eminently  prevailed,  and  the  globe  was  cir- 
cumnavigated by  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  sailors.    The  sphere 
of  knowledge  by  these  means  was  immensely  enlarged. 

The  progress  of  literature,  in  the  middle  portion. of  the  present  era, 
•was  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  science  ai)d  philosophy.  Nu- 
merous were  the  productions  of  taste  and  genius,  and  many  of  them 
sustained  the  highest  reputation.  Minuteness  of  dets^il  is  precluded 
here  ;  it  can  only  be  remarked  in  general,  that  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Aadison,  in  Enf^land,  and  Corneille,  Pascal,  Moliere, 
Racine,  and  La  Fontaine,  during  the  Augustan  age,  in  France,  pro- 
duced works  which  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  languages  in  which  tney 
are  written. 

In  this  part  of  the  present  era  the  fine  arts  continued  to  he  cultiya-« 
cd  with  success.    It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  old  school  of  paint* 
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ing,  with  Raphael  and  Angelo  at  its  head,  will  ever  be  sntpassed  n 
the  essential  perfections  of  the  art.  The  second  Roman  scImmI 
flourished  at  this  time,  which  included  the  Caraccis — three  brothers 
Guercino,  Albano,  Lanfranc,  Domenichino,  and  Ouido. 

The  last  portion  of  the  present  era,  comprising  the  eighteenth  cen 
tury^  and  the  nineteenth  thus  far,  ii  perhaps  less  distinguished  than  (ht 
portion  of  it  just  reviewed,  for  profound  attainments  and  original 
works  in  science  and  literature.  This  seems  to  arise  rather  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Many  subjects  ot 
investigation  had  been  forestalled,  yet  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  nor  have  discoveries  been 
wanting ;  ana  where  the  genius  of  former  ages  has  not  exhausted  re 
search,  research  has  been  made.  Within  this  period  some  sciences  haTc 
been  created,  and  others  have  been  greatly  advanced.  By  a  cooise 
of  observation  agreeably  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  botany,  electricity,  galvanism,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, statistics,  in  many  respects  geography,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  sciences,  have  oeen  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm  basis.  Both  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  astronomy  have  been  carried  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  by  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  persons  in 
France,  Britain.  Germany,  Italy,  &c.  Five  planets  have  been  added 
to  those  formerly  known  as  belonging  to  our  solar  system.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  specify  particulars  in  respect  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge. 

In  polite  learning,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have 
been  greatly  distinguished.  The  Augustan  age  of  English  liteiamre 
is  said  by  some  to  have  begun  with  the  eighteenth  <;entary  under 
Queen  Anne,  and  to  have  continued,  without  any  visible  decline,  t^l 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  period  rendered  glorious  by  ihe  names 
of  Addison,  Swift,  Congreve,  Rowe,  Steele,  Prior,  Pope,  Younf, 
Watts,  Thomson,  and  many  others.  But  ever  since  the  accession 
of  Georg^  III.,  though  the  period  has  been  more  particularly  fniitfol 
in  scientific  and  philosophic  research,  there  has  been  an  illustrious 
train  of  fine  writers,  with  Johnson  and  Burke  at  their  head  ;  and 
though  poetry  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
new  school  has  arisen  since  the  contimencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, including  several  names,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  destined  to  immortality.  In  our  own  country  literature  has 
made  a  rapid  progress  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  b 
also  the  case  with  every  branch  of  learning.  In  lexicography  we  can 
boast  a  standard  work,  (Webster's  Dictionary,)  which,  it  is  believed, 
for  extent  of  learning,  and  accuracy  of  thought.  Is  superior  to  aav 
other  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  In  periodical 
literature,  both  countries,  Great  Britain  for  a  long  lime,  America  more 
recently,  have  made  the  most  laudable  efforts  j  and  indeed  this  is  a 
form  in  which  the  mind  of  all  intellectual  nations  now  chooses  to  ex- 
hibit much  of  its  wealth.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  continental 
Europe  in  respect  to  polite  learning,  since  it  is  impossible  to  particu- 
larize. France  and  Germany  have  more  especially  excelled  in  woika 
fi  taste  and  imagination,  as  well  as  in  the  departments  of  science  and 
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philosophy.    Other  nations  on  the  continent^  howerer,  hare  A  share 
in  the  glory  of  these  noble  pursuits. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the  fine  arts  hare 
been  cultivated  with  much  success.  Architects,  painters,  and  sonlp- 
tors,  have  generally  received  a  patronage  wortny  of  their  me^ts. 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Mengs,  Cipriani,  West,  and  Darid,  in  painting, 
and  Canova.  Flaxman,  and  Chan  trey,  in  sculpture,  are  great  names. 
American  talent  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  former  art.  .Within  the 
period  here  spoken  of,  there  have  been  numerous  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, many  of  which  are  exceedingly  important  Bv  means  of 
them,  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  have  been  almost  indefi- 
nitely extended  and  multiplied.  On  these  objects  the  human  intellect 
has  been  most  vigorously  and  happily  employed.  The  numerous  in- 
ventions which  are  designed  to  aid  the  various  branches  of  mana- 
factures,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  the  same  and  to  many  other 
purposes^  are  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  very  few  of  the  more  important 
discovenes  and  inventions  are  the  following,  viz. :  inoculation,  and 
much  more  recently  vaccination,  spinning  machines,  stereotype  print- 
ing, lightning  rods,  life-boats,  and  life-preservers,  the  cotton-gin,  en- 
graving on  steel  plates,  steam  engines,  sieam-boats,  and  locomotive 
engines. 

To  concentrate  and  give  efiect  to  individual  labors,  societies,  in 
more  modern  -times,  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 
on  these  now  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  further  improvement  ^ 
mankind  in  knowledge.  Thus  in  England  there  is  the  Royal  Society 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  France  there  is  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Institute; 
aiKl  at  Berlin,  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  there  exist  royal  so- 
cieties like  those  of  London.  America  also  has  its  literary  a'ssocia*- 
tions,  and  there  are  others  m  India,  and  even  Turkey — ^all  laboring 
for  the  promotion  and  propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  power  of  association  for  such  a  purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  great 
^collateral  object,  viz*  religion,  was  scarcely  realized  until  compara- 
tively of  late  years.  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age,  and  will 
doubtless  be  increasingly  relied  upo{L  in  future  time.  Multitudes  of 
students  aqd  readers  have  been  brought  into  being  by  these  meaNas, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  periodical  press.  The  extent  to 
which  newspapers  have  been  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  former,  show  how  much  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  on  that  means  alone.  More 
probably  than  two  millions  of  prints  of  that  kind  are  put  into  circula- 
tion every  week  in  these  two  countries.    With  every  deduction  on 
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eontrolled  in  their  character,  hv  the  {rood  sense  of  the  commanitx^  u 
enlightened  by  early  moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  periodical 
press,  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  would  be  of  incakalable 
advantage,  in  respect  both  to  the  intelligence  and  morals  of  the  com- 
muni.y. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  hare  now  the  advantage  of  looking  o?er  the 
entire  history  of  human  genius,  we  arriye  at  the  following  result.  "•  In 
aerend  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  chiefly  the  taste  and  ima^ation  are 
concerned,  suoh  as  poetry,  rheto^c,  statuar}',  and  architecture,  the 
ancients,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  hare  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, any  of  the  modems.  The  ancients  nobly  distinguished  them- 
selves also  in  those  more  vigorous  exercises  of  the  understanding 
which  are.  demanded  by  pure  mathematics ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is 
auffieient  to  quote  the  name  of  Euclid  and  of  Archimedes.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  modems  to  invent  a  calculus — a  new  and  more 
profound  arithmetic,  which  was  called  for  by  a  more  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  herself,  and  was  to  be  applied  to  that  more  improved 
state  of  natural  science  which  is  peculiar  to  later  times  ;  we  allude 
to  the  doctrine  o£fiuxions,  or  to  the  differential  method  of  Newioa 
and  Leibnitz,  since  cultivated  and  applied  to  physical  astronomy  with 
great  success  by  the  French,  and  especially  by  La  Place.  In  most  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  however,  wnicn  rest  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
periment and  observation,  the  ancients  almost  entirely  failed.  The 
case  is,  that  to  form  theories,  or  systems  of  science  aifd  philosophy, 
from  a  has^  view  of  facts  and  appearances,  is  an  easy  task,  since 
this  can  be  done  without  the  labour  of  close  and  patient  thinking:  and 
if  antiquity  be  in  trath^  as  Bacon  represents  it,  but  the  childhood  tnd 
youth  of  ine  world,  it  is  nothing  more  than  we  might  expect,  that,  at 
that  period  of  its  existence,  imagination  should  prevail  over  reason ; 
and  tnat  the  calmer  and  more  successful  exercises  of  the  latter  ^ould 
not  unfold  themselves  till  a  maturer  age." 


Discoveries  and  Inventions. 


1.  A  passing  notice  only  can  be  taken  of  the  discoveries  and  inven 
tions  which  have  characterized  modem  ages,  as  a  full  and  adequal 
account  of  them  would  require  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  alto 
gether  new  and  original ;  others  are  essential  improvements  of  th 
works  of  antiquity.  Those  of  a  mechanical  character,  will  clai» 
principal  attention  in  this  place,  since  some  that  pertain  to  scieoM 
and  philosophy,  are  naturally  included  in  the  consideration  of  those 
subjects.  Somewhat  of  a  chronological  order  will  be  observed.  The 
Mlowing  are  a  few  of  the  many  inventions  and  discoveries  that  art 
presented  in  modem  history. 

2.  Com  Mills,  In  remote  antiquity,  corn  was  rather  pounde4 
than  ground;  and  the  hand-mills  of  which  we  read  in  scriptun^ 
were  probably  not  unlike  the  pestle  and  mortar  still  in  use,    Im 
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pTOTements  were  made  in  these  machines,  till,  in  process  of  tim^ 
shafts  were  atfded  to  them,  and  they  were  driven  by  cattle.  The  first 
mention  of  public  water-mills  which  occurs  in  the  Roman  laws,  dates 
ia  the  year  398^  A.  C,  when  some  enactments  were  made,  which 
shew  they  were  then  considered  as  a  new  establishment  These 
mills  were  situated  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with  water 
and  as  these  were  cut  off  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
596,  Belisarius,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  caused  boats  to  be 
moored  in  the  Tyber,  on  which  he  erected  mills,  which  were  driven 
by  the  current  Hence  the  origin  of  tide  mills.  Wind-mills,  which 
for  a  long  time  were  so  constrttcted,  that  they  could  work  only  when 
the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  are  not  spoken  of  till  the  time  of  the 
6rst  crusade. 

3.  Clocks  and  Watches. — The  art  of  constructing  mechanical 
clocks  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Roman  era  (293  B.  C.^  that  the  first  sun-dial  was 
introduced  into  Rome.  At  a  later  perioo,  a  machine  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  termed  a  water-clock,  which  was  simply  a  conical 
elass,  with  the  scale  marked  on  the  sides;  and  which,  being  per- 
forated at  the  bascL  denoted  the  hour,  as  the  liquid^  with  which  it 
was  filled,  subsided.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  hour 
glass,  stil]  in  use. 

llie  inventor  of  clocks  moved  by  machinery,  is  not  certainly  known. 
Several  names  of  the  ninth  century  have  been  mentioned,  but  there 
^  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  present  invention  is  noi 
older  than  the  eleventh  century.  About  that  time,  clocks  moved  by 
weights  and  wheels,  certainly  began  to  be  used  in  the  monasteries 
of  Europe.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speak  of  them 
as  being  well  known  ;  still  they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  mo- 
nasteries. I<  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ceptury, 
that  they  be^n  to  be  used  in  private  houses ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  mention  is  first  made  of  watches.  These  were  originally 
formed  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  or  at  least  of  an  oval,  and  catgut 
supplied  the  place  of  a  metal  chain.  The  first  watch  is  said  to  have 
tmen  made  in  Germany.  In  England,  watches  appear  not  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  until  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks,  is  due  to  the  mgenuity  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  honour  oi  the  discovery  is  disputed 
between  Galileo  and  Huygens.  The  most  ancient  now  existing  in 
England,  is  that  of  Hampton  Court  palace,  the  date  of  which  is  1540. 
4.  Ldnen  used  as  clothing. -^k{yho\xg\i  linen  was  known  in  an- 
cient times  in  the  East,  and  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  second 
century,  it  was  not  used  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  garment,  till 
sometime  in  the  third  century.  It  was  earlier  adopted  for  the  table 
than  for  the  person.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  is  said  to  haVe 
been  the  first  European,  who  wore  a  linen  shirt  But  inasmuch  as 
the  web  was  usually  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  it  was  too 
rough  to  be-  much  of  a  luxury.  The  manufacture  of  this  article 
laSe  but  little  progress  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
CQoAned  both  then,  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  to  private  families. 
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■mofng  whom  it  wa9  made  for  domestic  iise ;  and  Ha  scarcity  as  aa 
article  of  apparel,  has  bceii  considered  as  one  chief  cause  of  that 
outaneous  disorder,  formerly  called  leprosy.  About  the  nul^W  of 
the  twelfth  century,  linen  waa  so  little  kno^yn,  that  wooUwi  shim 
were  generally  worn  in  Milan ;  and  flannel,  or  rather  iinseywolm 
formed  the  usual  underclothing  of  ladies.  Linen  was  first  impoiteo 
into  England  from  Flanders. 

5.  GUiss  Wtndow3,—The  venerable  Bede  tells  us,  that  artificers, 
f  killed  in  making  glass  for  windows,  were  first  brought  into  Enghod 
from  the  continent,  in  674,  and  were  employed  in  glazing  the  church 
of  the  monastery  at  Wearmtmth.  But  the  art  was  not  genenlly 
practiced,  and  the  luxury  of  such  windows  was  slowly  adopted,  for 
tt  was  not  until  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest  ( 1160,  or  1170) 
^hat  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses,  and  even  then,  few 
could  support  such  a  style  of  magnificence.  Tlie  manufactare  o4 
glass  was  not  commenced  in  England,  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

6.  Olass  Mirrors.— There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  glass  mir- 
rors were  known  before  the  year  1279.  At  that  time,  an  Englii^ 
Franciscan  monk  speaks  of  them,  in  a  work  on  optics,  but  also  iD«h 
tions  that  they  were  covered  on  the  back  with  lead.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  this  invention  cannot  be  much  older,  from  the  circnm- 
stance  that  glass  mirrors  were  scarce  in  France,  even,  in  the  f«ir- 
teenth  century.  Various  methods  were  adopted  to  perfect  ^e  art 
before  that  which  is  now  in  use. 

7.  Mariner* !i  Compass, — The  date  of  the  invention  of  the  nari- 
ner's  compass,  is  near  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  centory. 
Gioia,  of  Amalfi,  in  Naples,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  from  h3 
knowledge  of  the  magnetic  powers,  wa«»  the  author  or  improve  c« 
this  important  contrivance.     The  polarity  of  the  magiiet  had  bc« 
known  in  Europe,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  o«ntury,  but  the  awh 
pass  was  not  used  in  sailing,  till  the  time  of  Gioia.      It  is  said  thtt 
the  Chinese,  as  in  several  other  inventions  or  discoveries,  lay  claia 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  compass  long  before;  but  we  may  well  be  in- 
credulous in  regard  to  most  of  their  pretensions  of  tins  sort,  aa« 
thejr  are  so  much  in  accordance  M'ith  that  vanity,  which  derne 
their  national  existence  from  ages  long  preceding  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  creation.    By  this  discovery,  tlie  dominion  of  the  sa 
has  been  opened  to  man,  and  he  is  also  put  in  full  possession  of  tir 
terrestrial  globe,  by  being  enabled  to  visit  every  part  of  it.     The  an 
of  steering  by  this  instrument,  was  gradually  acquired.    Sailors  «• 
accustomed  to  quit  sight  of  land,  durst  not  laimch  out  and  ooiiifi< 
themselves  to  unknown  seas.    The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  sfi 
r^t  may  be  dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Ganut 
Islands. 

8.  Gvmpowder.—lX  is  said  that  the  Chinese  claim  acquaintance  wi^ 
gunpowder  from  the  remotest  era  of  their  history;  but  howcvr 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  several  centuries  of  the  Christian  m 
had  passed  away  before  it  waa  known  in  Europe.  Some  ba«f 
thought  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  in  Europe  throif^ 
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the  Saracens,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century ;  bat 
It  has  more  generally  been  suppos^  that  Friar  Bacon  was  the  first 
European  who  possessed  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der, and  that  he  was  the  inventor.  He  certainly  so  far  alludes  to  it 
as  to  say,  that  from  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients,  a  fire  may  be 
made  that  shall  bum  at  any  distance.    Bacon  died  in  1294. 

0.  Fire-arTns.—Ii  is  generally  admitted  that  artillery  wa3  used  by 
Edward  III.,  at  the  baUle  of  Crecy,  1346;  and  Uiough  Froisean 
does  not  mention  the  circumstance,  we  have  the  decisive  testimony 
of  Petrarch,  that  these  euns  were  common  before  the  yesar  1844. 
The  invention  of  portable  fire-arms  would  appear  to  have  origiiiated 
^  in  Germany,  from  the  old  names  by  which  the  different  kinds  were 
distinguished.  These  names  were  either  German,  or  iounediately 
derived  trom  that  langua^a  They  were,  however,  too  long  ana 
heavy  at  first  to  be  conveniently  fired  from  the  hand  alone.  When 
used,  they  were  placed  on  a  prop,  with  a  fork  at  the  upper  part,  be 
tweeu  which  the  piece  was  nxed,  by  means  of  a  hoop  projecting 
(torn  the  stock.    They  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Parma,  in  1621. 

Tlie  first  muskets  were  discharged  by  means  of  a  match  applied 
with  the  hand ;  but  this  was  afterwards  adjusted  to  acock  for  greater 
security  and  precision  m  shooting.  There  were  other  improve- 
ments, but  fiint  locks  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  superseded  the 
match-lock  in  the  continental  armies,  until  towards  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  gun-lock  was  invented  in  1517.  The 
term  fire-lock,  was  given  to  the  invention,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  it 
was  applied  to  the  gun  itself,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  was  fin^  bv  a  match-loNck. 

10.  Paper  made  of  cotton  or  linen  rags. — Letters  were  wntten, 
or  ideas  transmitted,  on  a  variety  of  substances,  previously  to  the 
time  when  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  linen  rags  was 
discovered.  Sometimes  a  hard  and  solid  substance  was  used,  as 
stone,  metal,  or  wood.  Of  these,  wood  was  the  most  generally  used, 
in  various  forms  and  modes,  which  cannot  be  here  described.  The 
leaves  of  trees  also  were  employed ;  hence  the  meaning  of  leaf,  as 
applied  to  a  'book.  This  mode  of  vrriting  was  sapen^ed  by  the 
use  of  the  bark  of  trees,  liber,  hence  the  Latin  name  for  a  book. 
Linen  cloth  also  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Romans. 
Leather,  or  skins  prepared  in  the  present  manner,  seems  to  have  been 
oAen  used  by  the  Jews,  on  which  to  write  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Skins  of  ammals  ruddy  prepared,  was  another  material,  which 
originated  with  the  lonians.  A  more  common  material  was  parch 
ment,  which  was  a  certain  preparation  of  the  Ams  of  antmala 
Most  of  the  andent  manuscripts  now  extant,  are  written  on  pardi 
mem.  Pap  vrus  was  also  celebrated  as  a  substance  for  writuig  up- 
.  on  ;  hence  the  word  paper  is  derived.  This  was  a  spedes  of  rush 
w^hlch  the  ancients  procured  exdusivdy  on  the  huoks  of  the  Nile.  The 
paper  manufactured  from  the  papyrus,  was  of  an  infencw  quality, 
until  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  £gypt  by  the  Romans. 

The  time  when  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  was  lost  or  super- 
seded, is  not  known.    It  is  generally  suppooed  that  few,  if  any, 
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mannscriptii  on  pap3rnis  we  of  a  later  date  than  the  8th  or  9lh  cea- 
tury.  About  this  period  cotton  paper  was  first  made :  according  to 
Bome  in  Bncharia,  according  to  others  it  had  been  known  long  b^ore 
in  Chma  and  Persia.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  ArabB, 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  process,  establishai  a  manufactory 
in  CeutJL  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  and  thus  introduced  it  into 
Eun^  alxwit  the  12th  century.  At  first  it  was  made  of  raw  coUon  j 
then  of  old  worn  out  cotton  cloth.  The  use  of  cotton  papa-  be- 
came general  only  in  the  13th  century;  and  at>out  the  middle  of  the 
14th  it  was  almost  entirely  superseded  by  paper  from  linen,  sodi 
as  is  at  present  made. 

11.  The  Art  ijf  Printing.— No  evidence  easts  that  mov^le 
wooden  types  were  ever  used,  except  m  the  capital  letters  of  some 
early  printed  booka  It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  Lewis  Cos- 
ter of  Haarlem,  invented  and  used  them ;  that  he  therefore  was  th« 
original  inventor  of  the  art  of  print'mg.  But  it  is  now  proved  that 
this  opinion  is  without  foundation ;  that  wooden  types  were  never 
used ;  and  that  the  art  of  printing  as  at  present  practised,  with 
moveable  metal  types,  was  discovered  by  John  Guthenbo^  of 
Mayence,  about  the  year  1438. 

Three  jrears  before  this.  Guthenberg  entered  into  a  partnerrfiip 
with  three  citizens  of  Strasourff,  binding  himself  to  disclose  a  secret 
which  would  enrich  them  all.  One  of  the  partners  d3ring,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  implements  having  been  stolen  from 
the  work-shop,  a  lawsuit  took  place.  In  the  course  of  this  lavsui^ 
five  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Guthenberg's  confidential  sarant, 
proved  that  Guthenberg  was  the  first  who  practised  the  art  of  pnnl- 
m^  with  moveable  typis.  The  result  was  a  dissolution  of  partnCT- 
ship.  The  whole  proceeding  on  this  trial  are  in  existence,  and 
have  been  published  in  the  original  German. 

Misfortune  and  pecuniary  loss  attended  his  efiforts  for  a  time.  In 
1450  he  entered  mto  partnership  at  Mayence,  with  John  Fust; 
this  also  was  a  failure.  The  art  was  so  little  perfected  that  in  their 
early  efibrts,  neither  the  printing  was  faii^  nor  the  expense  sup- 
portable. It  is  not  certain  whether  during  their  partnership,  they 
found  out  the  art  of  casting  characters  in  metal,  wliich  they  had 
previously  been  obliged  to  cut  with  a  knife ;  or  whether  this  great 
miprovement  was  made  by  Schoeffer,  who  assisted  them  at  this  time. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  Schoefier  is  entitled  to  this  hoDonr. 
Guthenberg  and  Fust  at  length  separated ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
lawsuit,  the  former  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  apparatus  to  Fust. 

Gutlienburg,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  established  a  new 
printing  office,  until  I4d5,  when  he  obtained  a  situation,  with  a  good 
salary,  under  the  Elector  Adolphus.  In  the  mean  time  Fu^  in 
conjunction  with  Schoefier,  continued  printing.  Upon  the  takinf 
of  Mayence  in  1467,  the  partners  suffered  much ,  and  their  wofi- 
men  dispersing  th^nselves,  this  most  wonderful  art  was  thus  spread 
over  Europe. 

In  regaitl  to  8tereot3rpe  printmg,  Holland  has  a  far  more  sabflCan 
Ual  claim  to  the  merit  of  inventing  that,  than  to  the  glory,  thitNigii 
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Coster,  of  originating  the  art  of  typograj^y.  Besides  a  quarto  Bible^ 
published  in  1711,  there  exists  a  Dutch  Bible  stereotpyed  in  folio  at 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  These  are  satisfactory 
proofs  that  stereotype  printing  was  employed  in  Holland  long  before 
It  was  even  known  in  France.  In  a  note  to  No.  1316  of  E^trbier's 
catalogue,  it  is  also  recorded,  that  Johann  Mueller,  pastor  of  the 
German  church  at  Leyden,  had  devised  in  1701,  a  novel  method 
of  printing,  which  much  resembles  the  process  of  stereotyping  as 
now  practised.  This  method  consisted  in  ccnnposing  the  page  in 
the  usual  manner,  correcting  it  accurately,  securing  the  type  with 
iron  ties,  turning  it  over  on  its  face,  and  then  cementing  it  into  a  solid 
mass  by  means  of  a  metallic  composition,  or  preferamy.  of  mastic. 
12.  Steam  Ehgine. — This  srand  machme,  which  nas  done  so 
much  for  the  human  race,  ancf  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Its  powerful  effects  are  the  result  of  the 
scientific  combinations  by  which  the  immense  expansive  force 
exerted  by  water,  when  converted  into  steam,  is  rendej^ed  available 
to  the  most  important  purposes. 

The  original  projector  of  the  Steam  Engine  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  marquis  of  Worcester  in  1655;  but  his  apparatus 
was  intended  to  raise  water  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  only. 
His  project  was  neglected  in  his  own  age,  nor  does  the  subject  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  attention  of  scientific  persons,  till  the  year 
1696,  when  Captain  Sevary  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention 
for  raising  water,  and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-work. 
hy  the  impellent  force  of  fire.  OUier  improvements  were  attempted 
on  the  steam  en^e  by  Amonton,  Papin,  Blakey,  Newcomen,  and 
others ;  but  nothing  essential  was  acnieved  except  by  the  philoso- 
phical ffenius  of  Mr.  Watt  Being  accidentally  employed  to  repair 
a  modd  of  the  then  imperfect  steam  engine,  Mr.  Watt  observed  that 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  by  the  unnecessary  and  improper 
xnode  of  condensing  the  steam :  he  completely  obviated  the  defect 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  condenser  apart  from  the  cyUnder,  and 
an  alternate  action  of  the  steam  against  each  side  of  the  piston,  he 
effected  the  most  essential  improvement  in  the  above  particular. 
Under  his  hands,  however,  the  machine  received  other  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  throughout 
Since  the  expiration  of  Watt's  patent,  a  variety  of  other  improve, 
ments  have  been  made  by  several  mechanical  gentlemen,  but  details 
must  be  omitted. 

Steam  engines  are  now  common  all  over  the  world.  Their  ap< 
^ication  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  forms  an  era  in  their  histoi^. 
TYke  Americans  first  made  this  application,  as  the  genius  of  Fulton, 
a  native  of  Pennsvlvania,  was  successfully  employed  on  this  subject. 
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ber  is  contimially  on  the  increase.    In  1827,  American  steamboat 
tonnage  alone  amoimted  to  40,197  tons.    It  is  now  mnch  greater. 

htcidetUs  and  Cwrious  Particulars. 

1.  fifisodlaneous  matter  which  cannot  be  conreniently  arransel 
under  any  other  head,  is  here  designed  to  be  presented.  A  few 
only  of  the  yast  mass  of  facts  appropnate  to  this  article,  wiU  be 
selected  from  the  annals  of  diflerent  nations.  From  the  presett 
sample  mby  be  learned,  among  other  things,  the  state  of  the  udU 
arts,  the  modes  of  living,  and  the  progress  of  society  and  improte- 
ment,  at  Merent  perioda 

%  The  most  extensive  and  q^lendid  of  the  Ubrarfes  at  Rome  was 
the  Ulpkm,  founded  by  Trajan.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  soggestioa 
Of  Pliny  the  younger,  this  emperor  commanded  all  the  books  that 
Were  found  in  the  conquered  cities  to  be  placed  in  this  library. 
Most  of  the  principal  cities  thronghout  the  «npire,  at  this  time,  had 
public  libraries.  The  desolation  of  the  western  empire  destroyed  or 
dispersed  most  of  the  books  in  them,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  afler  this  period,  and  during  the  dark  ages,  mooasierief 
almost  ezdnsively  possessed  libraries.  In  the  eastern  empire  it  w» 
different :  both  CJonstantinople  and  Alexandria  preserved  the^  tin 
the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  these  cities. 

3.  From  tiie  origm  of  monasteries  till  Oie  close  of  the  lOlh  cen- 
tury, it  is  said  there  were  no  schools  in  Europe,  except  those  bdoog- 
ing  to  monasteries,  or  episcopal  churches.  At  the  beginning  of  te 
lltii  century,  they  were  opened  in  most  of  the  dties  of  Itmly  and 
France^  by  qualified  persons  among  both  the  laity  and  clergy. 
But  though  tndr  general  introduction  and  establishment,  must  be 
assigned  to  this  period,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Charlemagne  founded 
several  in  hki  dominion.  Afterwards,  or  in  the  middle  ages,  there 
were  distinct  schools  for  clerks,  for  laymen,  and  for  girls.  But  the 
education  0f  the  highest  ranks  seldom  went  beyond  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  a  little  arimmetic. 

4.  We  learn  from  Seneca  three  curious  circumstances  relating  ta 
the  joirme^  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  preceded  by  a  troop 
of  NumMian  light  horse,  who  announced  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggaj^mules  transported  not 
only  their  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of  crystal  ani 
murra,  which  last  has  been  almost  proved  by  the  learned,  to  roeaa 
the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan.  3.  TttB  beautiM  faces  of  the 
young  slaves  were  covered  by  a  medicate  crust  or  ointment,  whidb 
secured  them  against  the  efifect  of  the  sun  and  frost 

5.  The  use  of  braccee,  breeches  or  trovrsers,  was  constd^ed  is 
Italy  in  the  3d  century  as  a  Gallic  and  bartmrian  fashion*  Tbs 
Romans,  however,  had  made  great  advances  towards  it  To  enci^ 
de  the  legs  and  thighs  with  fascise  or  bands,  was  understood  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  and  Horace  to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  efleori- 
nacy.    In  the  tune  of  Trajan  the  custom  was  confined  to  the  ririi 
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tnd  iQjtinriovs.    It  was  gradnaDy  adopted  by  the  meanest  of  the 
peoi^e. 

6.  AHer  the  age  of  Tibenus,  the  decay  of  agriculture  was  felt  hi 
Italy,  and  it  was  a  Just  subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  the 
Roman  people  depended  on  ue  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

7.  In  regard  to  habitations,  our  English  ancestors  in  early  times 
had  few  luxuries  or  even  conveniences.  Down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  qf  the  houses  in  considerable  towns  had 
no  chimne3r8 :  the  fire  was  Idndled  against  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by  the  roof^  the  door,  or  the 
windows.  The  houses  were  mostly  built  of  watlmg,  plastered  over 
with  clay ;  the  floors  were  of  earth,  strewed,  in  famiues  of  distmc- 
ti<Mi,  with  rushes;  and  the  beds  were  only  straw  pallets,  with  a  log 
of  wood  for  a  pillow.  In  this  respect^  even  the  king  fared  no  better 
than  his  subjects,  for  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  we  find  directions^ 
^  to  examine  every  night  the  straw  of  the  kind's  bed,  that  no  dag- 
gers might  be  concealed  therein.'^  A  writer  m  1577.  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  luxury,  mentions  three  things  especially,  that  were 
"  marvellously  altered  for  the  worse  in  England ;"  the  multitude  of 
chimneys  lately  erected,  the  increase  of  lodgings,  and  the  exchange 
of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  and 
tin,  and  he  complains  bitterly  that  oak  instead  of  willow  was  em- 
ployed for  the  building  of-  houses. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  fires  in  the  houses  were  made  in  a  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  over  which  there  generally  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke ;  and  when  the  fire  was 
out,  or  the  family  retired  to  rest,  the  place  in  which  it  was  made 
was  closed  by  a  cover.  In  those  aays  a  law  was  almost  universally 
established  on  the  continent,  that  fires  should  be  extinguished,  and 
the  fomily  be  all  at  home,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which 
was  notified  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  that,  in  England,  was  called 
the  corfeu,  curfew. 

8.  In  110(9,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  happened  which  ov^owed 
the  lands  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  called  Godwin's  Sands,  to  this 
day.  Of  these  shoals  the  following  account  was  given  not  many 
years  since.  ''  Upon  our  journey  to  Rams^te,"  says  Mr.  Smeaton, 
civil  engineer,  ''  having  visited  the  Godwm  Sands,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine their  nature,  we  found  that  though*  like  quicksand,  they  were 
dean  and  unconnected,  yet  they  lay  so  close  that  it  was  difllcult  to 
work  a  pointed  iron  bar  into  tb^  more  than  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet. 

9l  The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  shown  in  the  following  instan- 
ees  of  wild  magnificence  or  barbarity.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  nobility  of  Lanffuedoc  met  m  1174,  the  coanteas  of  Urgd 
sent  to  the  meetmg  a  diadem,  worth  2000L,  to  be  placed  on  the  h^ 
of  a  wretdied  buSbon.  The  count  of  Thoulouse  sent  a  diadem 
slso  of  twice  that  value,  to  a  &vourite  knight,  who  distributed  the 
same  amount  in  money  among  the  poorer  kniffhts.  Other  acts  of 
mad  prodig^Bihty  were  performed,  particularly  the  sowinirof  a  pieiss 
of  plowed  ground  witn  small  coin  to  the  amount  of  1000  English 
34*  r-        T 
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9«inev.b7eoinlBertiiadRia[ib0]tt.  Bnt  the  bBibwoiMi  wntefid 
ness  oflora  Raymond  was  the  most  remarkable  feat  on  the  occanoo. 
Havii^  ordei^  thirty  of  hi«  most  beautiful  and  yaluabk  horses  to 
be  tied  to  stdkes,  and  surrounded  with  dry  wood,  he  waolonly  set 
it  on  &*e^  ttid  suffered  his  favourites  to  perish  in  the  flames. 

10.  Among  the  Bomans  the  interest  of  money  was  not  fixed  by 
law.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find  in  the  Roman  satirists  so 
many  loud  complaints  of  extortion,  and  of  the  severity  with 
which  pecuniary  claims  were  enforced.  Hwace  describes  a  nek 
old  miseri  who 

**  Dooow  the  wTPtehMi  od  the  mppointed  day, 
Bib  intoMt  or  j[>niioipal  to  pay.'* 

Many  oT  the  bankers  acquhred  large  fortunes,  and  arrived  at  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state.  Their  establishments  were  of  a  pri- 
Viatc  nature,  and  such  banking  houses  are  kno\vn  to  have  existed  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ;  and  aboot 
the  some  period  the  first  public  banks  appear  to  have  been  establieb- 
ed  by  some  of  the  Italian  states,  for  the  purposes  of  contracting 
loans  and  managing  the  coUection  of  the  revenue.  The  moat  an- 
cient general  bank  for  the  deposit  of  cash  and  the  issue  ot  its  own 
paper  in  return,  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona, in  1401. 

11.  The  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic  were  introdnced  into 
Europe,  by  means  of  pilgrimages  and  the  holy  wars.  Fairies  ami 
i;iantS)  flying  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the 
more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended 
on  the  art  or  predictions  of  Merlin. 

12.  The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor,  was  built  by  Edward  m, 
)n  the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  method  of  conducting  the  woifc, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  m  that  age. 
No  contracts  were  made  with  workmen  as  in  the  present  tinies,  boi 
every  county  in  England  was  assessed  to  send  the  king  a  cotaio 
Aumber  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  who  were  to  p^onn  theii 
quota  of  labour. 

13.  In  the  year  1414,  the  citizens  of  London  were  ordered  to  hang 
eut  lanterns  to  light  thie  streets,  and  one  of  its  mayors,  in  1417,  re- 
newing the  order,  ^  ordained  lanthonies  with  tights  to  be  hanged 
out  on  the  winter  evenings  between  hallontide  and  candlemadBse.* 
In  this  particular,  London  must  have  set  the  example  to  the  ocfan 
cities  of  Europe.  I>nring  three  centuries  afterwards,  the  cttnas 
were  occasionally  reminded  of  this  regulation,  under  pains  and 
penalties  for  its  non-observance ;  but  thd  frequency  of  the  rep^itn 
only  proves,  how  ill  it  was  obeyed.  In  1716^  it  was  directed  thai 
each  house  shoidd  have  a  lamp  hung  out  oil  every  night  betvea 
the  2d  after  ftdl^-moon  until  the  m  after  new  moon,  i^m  the  f 
of  six  in  the  evemng  untfl  eleven.  In  1736  and  1738,  the  pn 
mode  of  lighting  was  partially  adopted,  but  it  was  not  till  1744. 
an  act  of  parliament  was  paned  for  completdy  lighting  the  citaei  e< 
London  and  Westminster. 
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14.  DuriBg  the  periods  of  feudal  striie,  wben  neighbouring  chief- 
tains often  made  sudden  inroads  on  each  other,  every  baronifd  castle 
was  provided  with  its  warders,  L  e.  men  that  were  posted  on  the 
tops  of  towers  to  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  lu  Wales,  these 
persons  were  furnished  with  horns  to  sound  an  alarm ;  and  those 
m  the  castles  of  the  German  princes,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  blew 
a  horn  every  morning  and  evening,  on  the  relieving  and  setting  of 
the  fifuard. 

15  Between  the  years,  1312  and  1315,  Grermany  groaned  under 
all  the  miseries  of  pla^e  and  famine,  by  which  whole  towns  were 
depopulated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought 
an  asylum  in  other  countries,  wlule  the  poor,  unpitied  and  unassist- 
ed, miserably  perished.  Hunger  so  preyed  upon  wolves  and  other 
ravenous  beasts,  that  overcoming  their  fear  of  man,  they  rushed  into 
the  villages,  and  gorged  themselves  with  human  blood.  Trees  and 
houses  were  swept  away  by  cataracts  bursting  from  the  mountains; 
and  the  earth  was  dreadfully  convulsed  by  earthquakes. 

10.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  potatoes  made  their  appearance  in  Europe.  They  were  first 
brought  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  America  to  Ireland.  From 
thence  they  passed  by  slow  degrees  over  to  Scotland,  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  and  have  since'become  general  through- 
out Great  Britain.  The  lapse,  however,  of  two  centuries  has  not 
sufficed  to  introduce  so  important  a  vegetable  into  common  con- 
sumption, in  the  south  of  Europe. 

17.  In  the  year  1500,  there  happened  so  great  a  plague  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  obliged  the  king  and  court  to  remove  to  Calais,  and 
carried  off  upwards  of  30,000  people  in  London. 

i8.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  slow  in  many  res- 
pects. Many  centuries  of  the  christian  era  had  passed  away,  before 
any  thing  better  than  splinters  of  wood,  was  used  by  our  English 
ancestors  for  lighting  their  houses  by  night.  It  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  tallow  candles  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that  cups 
and  saucers  were  used,  and  then  they  were  considered  as  luxuries. 
A  few  centuries  only  have  gone  by  smce  knives  and  forks  were  used 
in  eatmjr ;  since  hats  were  worn  in  lieu  of  cloth  hoods  and  knit 
caps;  smce  the  ladies  were  accommodated  with  pins  instead  oi 
skewers ;  and  since  knit  stockings  were  introduced  in  the  room  of 
cloth  hose. 

19.  In  1546,  a  law  was  made  in  England  for  fixings  the  interest  ol 
money  at  10  per  cent.  This  was  the  first  legal  interest  known  in 
that  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  all  acts  of  that  nature 
were  formerly  considered  as  usurious. 

20.  Between  the  years  1660  and  1670,  two  awful  calamities  befel 
London— a  plague  which  carried  off  68,000  persons— and  a  firc^ 
which,  breaking  out  near  London  bridge,  and  continuing  several 
days,  destroyed  eighty-nine  churches  and  thirteen  thousand  two 
hundred  dwelling  houses 
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21.  A  few  yea»  before  the  landing  of  the  ptrntuis  al  Flynmifb, 
a  remarkable  pestilence  destroyed  most  of  tlM  Indians  firom  Nan- 
ganset  to  Penobeoot,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pnmdential  oc- 
currence to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  New-England. 

22.  Tlie  waste  lands  in  the  enited  kin^om  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland)  amount  even  at  this  time  to  15,901,994  acres. 

23.  In  the  year  1828,  American  shipping  in  foreign  trade  amount- 
ed to  824,781  tons,  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in  American 
trade  was  149,435  tons— the  whole  being  974,216  tons.  Tlie  en- 
rolled coastmg  tonnage  of  the  country  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
that  in  foreign  trade. 

24.  In  the  year  1829,  the  public  libraries  in  Europe  were  com- 
puted to  contain  19,847,100  volumes. 

25.  The  expenses  of  Great  Britain  in  war,  since  1688  amount,  as 
appears  from  a  statement  lately  made,  to  £2^023,500,000,  viz.— 

Years,  Expenae. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution,                9  £36,000,000 

Spanish  Succession,                           11  62,500,000 

Spanish  war,  1739,  and  >                  1  >  lunrviivvi 

Adrian  Succession,      $                  9$  &4|0W,UW 
The  "  Seven  years  war"  with  ) 

the  French,  Spanish,  Austri-  [        7  112,000,000 

ans  ^nd  Russians,  of  1756,    ) 

The  American  war,  of  1775,            8  136,000,000 

French  Revolution  war,                     9  464,000,000 
The    war  against  Bonaparte, ) 

the  three  last  years  of  which  >       12  1159,000,000 

with  the  United  States,         J 
There  were  about  sixty-five  years  of  war,  and  seventy-five  o! 
peace,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 


Present  state  of  several  Nations  in  respect  to  Agriculiwrej 
Roads^  Conveyances^  hitercaurse^  Education,  TVade, 
Manufactures,  ^c. 


1.  The  history  of  culture,  in  respect  to  many  characteristics,  j 
they  to  be  traced  from  their  origin^  apd  described  as  they  have  ex- 
isted in  past  ages,  would  be  interestmg  and  instructive.  Some  sub- 
iects  of  this  kind  have  been  thus  traced  and  described.  It  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  so  succinct  an  outline,  to  present  others  to  the 
reader,  as  we  now  find  them,  with  little  reference  to  the  past  The 
articles  above  enumerated,  may  therefore  come  under  review,  in  res- 
I>ect  chiefly  to  the  present  times.  They  are  properly  characteris- 
tics ot  the  age,  or  the  history  of  it,  so  &r  as  sucn  imrticalars  an 
concerned. 
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^  AgTtouUare.^Agncaktarey  as  Uie  fonadatioQ  of  the  means  of 
living,  and  as  connected  with  the  state  of  society,  and  with  the  civU 
and  intellectual  character  of  a  people,  deserves  a  high  degree  of  at- 
tention.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  a  commanding  object  of  pursuit, 
with  all  ciyilized  commmiities,  from  the  beginning.  But  it  is  only  to 
be  remarked  here,  that  in  modem  times  it  has  received  more  conside- 
ration than  formerly.  The  aneient  Romans,  perhaps,  were  as  much 
devoted  to  it  as  any  modem  nation ;  and  their  agricultural  wealth, 
as  individuals,  when,  in  some  instances,  several  tnousand  yokes  of 
oxen  were  the  property  of  a  smgle  farmer,  exceeds  probably  any 
thing  known  at  present  But  with  the  exception  of  the  Romans,  if 
they  were  on  the  whole  an  exception,  modem  nations  manifestly  ex- 
cel antiquity.  Eq)eciaUy  do  ihey  excel  the  middle  ages,  for  then 
this  great  interest  suffered,  with  every  thing  else,  a  lamentable  decay. 
In  very  recent  times,  peculiar  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
subject,  both  in  JSurope  and  America,  by  means  of  numerous  agri- 
cultural societies.  Incteed.  science  has  been  of  late  most  successfully 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  advancing  the  agricultural  art  The  bu- 
siness in  the  hands  of  scientific  practical  farmers,  has  assumed  a  sjrs- 
tematic  arrangement,  unknown  in  former  days. 

3.  Roads, — In  Europe,  as  the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  roads 
gradually  fell  into  neglect ;  and  during  the  dark  ages,  their  ruinous 
condition,  rendered  communication  difficult  beyond  what  we  can 
now  find  it  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  not  readily  ascertained  what  the 
state  of  the  roads  was,  but  they  must  have  improved  as  trade  in- 
creased. We  know  that  the  amelioration  of  them  was  slow ;  thai 
the  arts  of  constructing  and  directing  them,  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
derstood very  imperfectly ;  and  that  the  first  kingdom  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  great  roads,  at  all  approached  the  present  standard 
of  excellence,  was  Sweden,  where  from  its  want  m  wealth,  and  its 
remote  siti;iation,  no  such  occurrence  could  reasonably  have  been 
looked  for. 

In  England,  the  change  in  regard  to  the  arri\'al  and  departure  of 
the  mails,  which  took  place  in  1793,  greatly  forwarded  that  improve- 
ment of  the  principal  roads,  which  had  been  going  on  through  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  from  1703  to  the  present  moment,  the  high- 
ways, cross-roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  that  country,  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
any  where  else. 

A  remarkable  improvement,  however,  has  recently  taken  place  m 
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has  been  formed  in  the  kingdom  of  Netherlands,  from  Namur  to  U^ 
embourg ;  another  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Menti  to 
Nimeguen ;  another  from  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  and  frx>m  Hanofer 
to  Deventer.  Others  have  been  formed,  and  particularly  the  wliole 
way  between  Berlin  and  Petersburgh,  probably  presents  by  this  time 
an  admirable  line  of  communication  between  these  two  capitik 
Other  roads  are  said  to  be  under  consideration,  and  particularly  one 
frt)m  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  through  sands  which  appear  almost  impee- 
sable.  Indeed,  the  traveller  in  Europe,  since  the  cessation  of  w«n^ 
every  where  witnesses  the  utmost  zeal  in  building  bridges,  in  opm- 
ing,  widening,  levelling,  and  repairing  roads. 

Nor  has  less  been  done,  or  is  less  doing  in  the  United  States.  Pnv 
bably  no  people  in  the  same  time,  ever  made  so  many  improvement! 
in  roads  and  bridges.  Where  two  hundred  years  iigo,  aU  was  a  wide 
wilderness,  traversed  only  by  the  foot-paths  of  (he  Indians,  there  are 
now  thousands  of  good  roads.  Tlie  extent  only  of  post-roads  in  thii 
country,  now  consideraUy  exceeds  100,000  miles.  In  some  parts  ol 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  rail-roads  have  been  made,  or  are 
in  progress,  which  promise  the  greatest  advantages  to  commerce 
ana  inland  transportation.  Tlie  recent  construction  of  carriages 
moved  by  steam,  which  are  desisned  to  pass  over  roads  of  this  da- 
cription,  will  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  traveUing.  Moving  wiih 
the  velocity  of  thirty  miles  or  more  by  the  hour,  these  v^ides  wiU 
seem  to  annihilate  space. 

4.  JVater  Conveyance.— The  progress  lately  made  in  water  con- 
veyance, is  also  very  remarkable.  The  first  canals  known  in  Europe, 
were  those  which  were  formed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
served  in  several  cases  both* to  drain  the  ground,  and  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandize.  France  followed  their  example,  and  by  means 
of  the  canal  of  Lansuedoc,  joined  the  channel  and  the  Mtediterra- 
nean.  Several  others  have  since  been  completed,  and  others  are  begaa; 
but  that  country  is  never  likely  to  place  much  dependence  on  its  ca- 
nal communications.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  induced  it  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  canals,  and  from  its  abimdance  of  water,  and  the  nnxlerate 
elevation  of  its  surface,  it  has  now  pushed  canal  navigation,  beyond 
every  other  country.  Tlie  total  length  of  canals  in  CReat  Britain  at 
the  present  time,  is  21,600  miles.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  now 
possess  caoab  j  and  Russia,  both  within  her  old  limits  and  in  B>- 
hnd,  is  zealotisily  eiico^i  raging  canals,  to  connect  her  rivers,  and  trans- 
nori  the  prodt3ce  of  her  sod.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
gutefl  have  di.^played  the  most  enterprise  in  the  business  of  canak 
b  the  several  stnte^  twenty-two  canals  are  finished,  in  progress,  or 
In  immediate  eonieinplation,  whose  ag^n^egate  length  is  about  2,500 
irdlefi.  Tlie  grenter  pnrt  of  them  are  either  finished  or  in  progreea 
fii-fc'  -'  -Sem,  viz.  tlm  Hudson  and  Erie,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
are  eaeli  3(M)  miles,  the  Ohio  state  canal  is  306,  and  tke 
^annl  i;^  2^)6  miles.  The  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  which 
^  the  hosgt  of  the  new  world, 
nof  simm  to  shipping,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked 
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among  ttie  greatest  discorerict  theorcttcal  or  practical,  that  were 
ever  made,  has  done  more  withhi  the  last  ^eaiy  years,  to  facOitate 
the  communication  between  differ^t  places,  by  water  than  all  the 
contrivances  that  went  before  it  Steam  vessel&«re  now  found  per- 
manently or  occasionally  plyinff  from  the  bottom  «f  the  Mediterra^ 
nean,  all  round  to  the  top  of  the  Baltic.  No  place  ui  th%  eastern  part 
of  the  world  has  deriv^  so.  great  advantage  from  the  ou^oovery  of 
steam  vessels,  as  England.  Its  situation,  coal,  and  commerce,  en- 
ables it  to  shoot  forth  these  vessels  in  eveiy  direction,  and  by  me^is 
of  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  then:  passage,  they  have  diminished 
its  distance,  and  multiplied  its  means  of  access  to  every  part  of  the 
European  conunent.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  was  first  made,  these  vessels  are 
most  extensively  employed.  They  abound,  with  all  their  facility  of 
conveyance,  on  our  coasts,  and  ui  our  rivers ;  hundreds  of  them  are 
owned  on  the  Mississippi  alone.  The  combination  of  the  above  dis- 
coveries and  improved  arrangements,  has  produced  an  ease,  certain- 
ty, and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  exceeding  all  past  experience  or  ima- 
gination. 

5.  Tra7>eUing,  The  increase  of  the  number  of  travellers  which 
these  facilities  have  caused,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times  worth  no- 
ticing. Travelling  for  improvement  or  gratification,  has  increased 
fifty  or  an  hundred  fold,  and  it  is  continusdl^  augmenting;.  In  peace, 
Europe  is  now  one  great  family,  and  certainly  many  advantages  at- 
tend this  state  of  things.  Such  a  degree  of  travelling  and  inter- 
course tends  very  much  to  bind  nations  together,  and  to  promote 
liberal  views,  and  a  charitable  feeling,  one  towards  another.  Some 
good  things,  however,  are  sacrificed  to  it.  Simplicity  of  heart,  and 
we  eaniestness  of  kindness  in  domestic  life,  are  diminishing.  The 
iove  of  home,  the  warm  gush  of  affection,  is  checked.  The  bonds  of 
society  now  set  loosely  on  a  man.  Attachment  to  country  ceases  to 
operate  as  it  once  did. 

6.  Increase  of  Education,  Another  characteristic  of  the  present 
times,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  education.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  the  people  of  civilized  countries  read  than  formerly.  Pro- 
testants have  always  been  more  devoted  to  reading  than  the  Catho- 
lics. Except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  reading  has  mcreased  every 
where.  Both  the  means  and.the  nabits  of  reading  are  increased. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications— the 
number  of  booksellers'  shopfr^he  profusion  of  literary  institutions 
and  circulating  libraries,  are  infallible  indications  of  the  extraordi- 
nary ^c«d  of  education  and  reading.  There  is  evidenUy,  there 
fore,  the  more  need  of  moral  discipline.  The  Bible  should  by  all 
means  be  made  a  study,  and  its  heavenly  truths  should  be  more  than 
ever  enforced  unon  the  heart    The  cheapness  of  books,  the  number 
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the  ornDmon  peo0e  have  alwayi  been  distinguished,  dxire  thoee  <rf 
other  nations,  for  a  lov«J  of  reading  and  a  competent  education. 

Among  the  higher  orders  of  Eoropean  society,  there  are  so  many 
books,  and  so  mxf^  to  learn,  that  few  are  profomid.  Thestreamol 
knowledge  io^  wider,  but  has  not  become  deeper.  To  master  aB 
the  brancirt*  of  sdenee  and  knowledge,  is  impossible.  Dafly  and 
periodii^^  publications  abound,  but  perhaps  too  much  so  for  a  sound 
and  permanent  literature.  They  include  the  principal  stock  of  read- 
ing, except  novels,  books  of  travels,  and  memoirs.  The  mind  of  the 
public  cannot  be  more  effectually  abused  and  unsettled,  Uian  by  the 
S3r8tematic  conversion  of  history,  private  life,  religion  and  morelitv. 
into  themes  for  works  of  fiction ;  and  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief 
will  be  seen  only  when  it  is  too  late.  A  similar  change  to  that  whi<^ 
has  taken  plajse  among  readers,  has  affected  authors.  Most  of  thi» 
class  are  so  impatient  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  labours,  or  so  ap- 
prehensive of  l^ing  supplanted  by  competitors  for  the  public  fovour. 
that  few  are  willing  to  bestow  tne  time  and  trouble  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  composition  of  a  standard  work. 

7.  Improvement  in  external  condition, — In  the  pres^it  state  ol 
most  civilized  n«ttions,  a  surprising  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  outward  condition  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Many  shocking 
and  painful  disorders  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  others, 
which  flesh  must  still  be  heir  to,  have  by  superior  treatment,  bea 
rendered  less  violent  and  dangerous.  The  small  pox,  the  ravages  of 
which  were  once  so  terrible,  has  now  ceased  to  alarm  the  communi- 
ty. The  discovery  of  vaccination,  in  1798,  by  Dr.  Jenner,  was  die 
instrumental  cause  of  so  propitious  a  change.  This  is  one  of  the 
diseases  referred  to ;  others  might  be  nam^.  The  plague,  except 
in  Turkey,  and  some  other  countries  borderhig  on  the  Meditena- 
nean,  is  almost  unknown.  Famines,  arising  either  from  cold  or  heat, 
arc  now  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  they  formerly  were, 
and  the  cruelties  and  calamities  of  war,  have  be«n  mitigated.  While 
these  scourges  of  mankind  have  been  removed  or  dimini^ed,  the 
length  of  human  life  has  been  extended,  as  a  consequence.  A  greater 
proportion  live  to  old  age  than  was  the  fact  a  century  ago.  Other 
,  causes,  however,  may  have  operated  here,  as  greater  temperance^ 
better  food  and  clothing,  less  exposure,  &c.  Connected  with  the 
above,  inventions  of  every  sort,  conducing  to  personal  cnjojrmeiK 
have  been  multiplied  or  brought  to  perfection.  In  houses*,  Aimiture. 
horses,  conveyances,  and  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  the  case 
and  gratification  of  mind  or  body ;  in  the  number  and  refinennent  of 
the  sources  of  amusement,  and  in  all  articles  of  domestic  luxury  and 
convenience,  the  progress  that  has  lately  been  made,  is  unpreoedem- 
ed  either  for  extent  or  rapidity.  There  is  not  a  district  to  be  fouiid 
in  any  European  state,  in  which  the  iraveUer  is  not  struck  with  the 
taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  the  architecture  of  public  and 
private  buildings,  the  multiplication  and  commodiousnessof  bathing 
and  watering  places,  hotels,  coflfee  houses,  and  reading  rooms^  the  ex- 
quisite arrangement  of  ^rdens,  grounds  and  villas,  and  the  neatnesi 
of  cottages,  shops  and  manufactories. 
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This  •Iteration  is  veir  conspicuous  in  Bngland.  The  comforts  of 
lile  appear  m  great  profusion ;  no  native  or  foreigner  can  travel  fiffy 
or  sisny  roiles,  along  a  public  road,  without  being  lost  in  wonder  and 
astonishment  Towns,  villages,  hamlets,  mansions,  farm  houses,  and 
cottages,  are  every  where  scattered  about  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
romantic  situations.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  reality  in  every 
respect,  corresponded  with  the  appearancgs,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  the  present  stagnation  in  business,  has  thrown  many  o 
the  English  operatives  into  distress.  In  the  United  States,  however 
these  improvements  not  only  abound,  but  the  fevourable  appearan- 
ces are  generally  connected  with  a  more  delightftd  reality. 

8.  Increase  of  population, — In  consequence  of  the  improvement 
in  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  people  in  christian  countries, 
the  population  has  increased  in  an  unexampled  manner.  Some  pla- 
ces, owing  to  political  revolutions,  or  change  of  trade,  may  have  de- 
creased in  population,  as  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  Genoa,  Verona, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Cologne, 
Strasburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Augsburg.  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels, 
Paris,  Hamburgh)  Frankfort,  Milan,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  Stockholm, 
and  the  territories  to  which  they  belong,  are  swieUing  in  extent  and 
population.  England  has  outstripped  the  continent  within  these  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  ui  Great  Britain,  have 
experienced  a  great  increa*«e.  According  to  statistics,  which  have 
lately  appeared,*  it  is  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have, 
within  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  general  peace,  in  1816, 
been  augmented  by  the  number  of  28  or  29,000,000.  Every  coun- 
try has  iiad  a  share  in  this  increase.  Europe,  however,  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  United  States,  in  this  particular.  Within  the 
time  above  mentioned,  the  population  of  this  country  has  increased 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  number.  History 
probably  does  not  furnish  another  instance  of  the  rapid  rise  of  cities, 
equal  to  that  of  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New-Orleans, 
and  several  others. 

9.  The  approximation  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher.— Thw 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  age  more  particularly  observable  in  the  old 
world.  In  America,  owing  to  its  institutions,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  means  of  living,  the  diflference  in  the  classes  of  the  people  has 
never  been  so  wide  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  approximation  spoken 
of  is  very  perceptible  in  European  society.  It  is  obvious  in  dress, 
manners^  and  acquirements.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  pla(«  in  manufactures,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  manual  labour.  Dress  is  scarcely  a  test  of  rank.  In 
language  and  address,  the  middling  classes  have  advanced.  There 
arc  few  above  the  lowest  rank,  if  possessed  of  good  sense,  who  do 
not  speak  and  act,  in  these  day«,  with  ease  and  propriety.  Much 
taste  and  elegance,  are  in  many  instances  displayed.    In  mental  ac- 

•  The  American  Almowic  for  1830,  a  mo«t  valiytWc  production. 
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qylremento,  particularly,  the  aaahnilatlon  is  vi^  Onldi^uftte 
nobility,  from  the  greater  pains  taken  with  them,  excel  at  first,  M 
are  outstripped  afterwards,  by  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  cxcd- 
ling.  The  procession  in  society,  has  extended  to  attamments  of  every 
kind,  especially  in  matters  of  legisladon.  The  numerous  wjpcn 
and  documents  which  are  published,  and  which  are  accessible  lo 
most  readers,  have  contributed  to  tliis  result  In  regard  to  Gieai 
Britain,  an  American  gentleman  k>ng  resident  in  that  country,  at 
this  moment  writes,  "A  spirit  is  silently  at  work,  which  is  gradn- 
ally  undermming  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  will  one  day 
(and  that  not  far  distant)  show  itself  in  a  form  too  powerful  to  be 
Insisted  " 

10.  Trades  and  Manufactures. --The  spring  of  late  years  given 
to  trade  and  manufactures,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  times.  Oar 
remarks  have  reference  more  especially  to  the  continental  portioned 
Europe,  where,  since  the  general  peace,  the  products  of  manuHMAu- 
ring  industry  have  been  wonderfully  multiplied. 

Sugar  refineries  have  within  a  recent  period  been  established  to  a 
great  extent,  at  Trieste,  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  and  Gothenburg.  At 
Motala,  near  Orebro,  in  Sweden,  there  is  perhaps  the  largest  c^a- 
blishment  in  existence  for  all  sorts  of  implements  in  steel  and  iron. 
The  manufacture  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces  has  lately  been 
greatly  improved  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at  Herschfeld,  in 
Hanover.  Admirable  travelling  carriages  of  all  sorts,  both  in  point 
of  elegance  and  durability,  are  built  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Vicii- 
na.  The  glass  manufactories  in  France,  at  St  Qiicntin,  St.  Gabia, 
Comenty,  and  Premontre,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  are  all  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition,  and  glass  is  made  at  Munich,  of  a  moet 
superior  quality,  so  that  the  Bavarians  have  deprived  even  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  manufacture  of  telescopes.  Tlie  elegant  iron  and  sted 
ornaments,  made  at  Berlin,  have  now  become  a  valuable  and  extend- 
ing branch  of  commerce.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  wool  throughout  France,  Austria,  Saxony,  Uols^etn, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Denmark.  The  woollen  manufactures  es- 
tablished in  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, are  mcreasing,  and  in  addition  to  those  which  have  becTi  long 
seated  at  Sedan,  Elboeuf,  and  Louviers,  in  France,  they  hare  now 
been  introduced  at  Carcassone^  Castres,  and  Lodeve,  in  tlie  soulK 
and  at  Bourges,  and  Chatevuroiix,  in  the  centre.  A  determined  and 
successful  degree  of  anxiety  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  has 
manifested  itself  in  Prussia.  Russia,  imd  France.  England  no  knig- 
er  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  with  lead ;  a  great  quantity 
is  now  raised  near  Almeria,  in  Spain.  The  manufactories  of  iron, 
and  steel,  which  are  flourishing  in  France,  are  prospering  still  more 
at  Liege,  which  has  become  the  Birmingham  of  the  Low  Countriea, 
as  Ghent  is  their  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Tlie  cotton  manufac 
tures  of  France  and  Belgium,  have  increased  tenfold  in  ten  yeani 
They  are  now  firmly  fixed  at  Elberfeld,  near  Dusseldorf,  and  rajpid- 
ly  extending  themselves  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinoes.  Tht, 
silk  trade  of  France,  which  used  to  be  confined  to  Lyons^  has  dov 
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Spread  its  ramifications  to  Avignon,  Nisraes,  and  Tours,  and  its  an- 
nual value  amounts  to  £6,000,000.  The  silk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Switzerland,  a  fact  which  is  little  known  abroad.  There  is  in  Zu- 
rich and  its  neighbourhood  alone  between  12  and  13,000  looms.  It 
is  also  established  at  Aran,  Basle,  and  several  other  places.  In  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  it  is  spreading  from  Mentz  through  all 
the  towns  and  villages  along  the  Rhine,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfelt,  but  particularly  at  Creveld,  where 
it  is  conducted  with  great  capital  and  great  spirit.  All  sorts  of  house- 
hold furniture  are  now  made  extremely  beautiful  in  most  large  towns 
throughout  the  continent.  Exhibitions  of  works  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  every  where  encouraged,  especially  at  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  Paris,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  Vienna. 

The  manufacturing  industry  and  talent  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
trade  therewith  connected,  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  have' 
grown  with  her  growth,  till  she  has  filled  the  world  with  the  choicest 
works  of  mechanic  art.  But  particulars  will  not  be  needed  in  re- 
gard to  a  country  so  well  known.  In  the  United  States,  also,  trade 
and  manufactures  have  of  late  risen  in  a  remarkable  degree,  consi- 
dering the  comparative  newness  of  the  country.  Many  new  branches 
have  been  established,  and  many  old  ones  enlarged,  so  that  although 
we  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  and  must  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  already  produce  a  great  variety  of  important 
articles  of  mechanical  skiU.  The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  are  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  efifort,  alike 
conspicuous  and  successful. 

11.  Reform  in  Government — A  desire  among  many  nations 
to  free  themselves  from  their  oppressions,  or  to  new  model  their  go- 
vernments, is  a  promment  characteristic  of  the  age.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  present  period,  though 
by  the  contemporary  world  which  lived  in  it  called  the  revolutionary, 
will  probably  be  denominated  the  constitutional  period  by  posterity. 
The  nations  for  some  time  have  been  struggling  to  obtain  free  and 
regular  constitutions.  The  spirit  began  wim  the  United  States,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  Prance  afterwards  made  a  misguided,  abortive 
attempt,  and  some  other  despotisms  have  been  considerably  agita- 
ted. The  strict  despotic  principles  have  hitherto  prevailed,  except  in 
the  colonial  establishments ;  yet  even  in  countries  governed  on  those 
principles,  such  has  been  the  influence  of  popular  feeUng,  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  amelioration.  The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Neapolitans,  to  change  their  forms  of  government,  have 
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roMm  and  selMenial,  is  an  arm  broken  off  from  the  Turkish  poirer, 
and  with  the  lingering  remains  of  genius  fomid  in  her,  and  quidieii- 
ed  mto  life  by  the  principles  and  S3r8tems  of  American  educalioo,  is 
destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  twice  immortal. 

12.  Religious  Enterprises, — The  present  era  is  greatly  dtstiih 
guisbed  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  religion.  Many,  in  protestant 
countries,  are  especially  waked  up  in  regard  to  the  precious  interests 
of  the  Christian  church — its  prosperity  at  home,  and  its  extensioa 
abroad.  Great  reformations  have  taken  place,  and  signal  reviFals  of 
piety  have  abounded,  especially  in  the  United  States ;  and  both  heic^ 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  Christian  missions  has  been  vi^ 
rously  prosecuted.  Vast  numbers  of  associations  are  foitned  in  rs- 
rious  parts  of  Protestant  Christendom,  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  des- 
titute— to  educate  pious,  indigent  youth  for  the  ministry — to  imbue 
the  minds  of  children  with  scriptural  knowledge  by  means  of  sab- 
t)ath  school  instruction— to  promote  religion  and  morality  among 
sailors — to  enUghten  the  inmates  of  dungeons — and  in  this  country, 
especially,  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  sabbath — to  do  away  the 
abominations  of  intemperance; and  to  benefit  the  descendants  of 
Africa,  by  colonizing  them  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  missionary  seminaries,  and  theolo^cal  se- 
minaries, are  also  among  the  important  reUgious  enterprises  of  the 
day.  indeed,  tliere  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  benevolent  and 
pious  movement  wluch  does  not  receive  a  portion  of  regard  from 
the  Christian  public. 


Tlie  Christian  Church, 

We  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  establishment  common  to  most 
of  the  nations,  whose  af&irs  have  been  narrated  in  a  different  portiOB 
of  this  work.  This  is  the  only  religious  system  that  claims  much  of 
our  attention,  in  modem  annals.  A  sufficient  notice  has  been  takcu 
of  the  religion  promulgated  by  Mahomet,  in  the  history  of  the  Sara- 
cens. As  to  the  religion  of  paganisui,  we  have  had  so  little  occasion 
to  bring  into  view  the  nations,  who^  in  modem  times,  possess  the 
pagan  creed,  that  we  need  not  trace  its  distinctive  features.  A  few, 
however,  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  barbarous  heathen  tribes, 
whence  sprang  the  modem  European  states,  have  appeared  in  a  des- 
cription of  tlie  manners,  lostitu lions,  &c.  or  those  tribes.  The  rcfr 
gion  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  early  national  all  of  whooH 
except  the  Jews,  were  pagans,  is  a  topic  Of  Ancient  History. 

1.  It  will  suffice  for  the  object  here  contemplated,  to  sketch 
the  affairs  of  the  Christian  Church  under  three  dktinct  beaib. 
1.  In  its  prunitive  and  pure  state,  extending  from  tlie  birili 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  year  325  A.  C,  when  Christianitj 
bsxaioQ  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.      2.  In  its  coi. 
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nipted  state,  extendiDg  from  325  A.  C.  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation,  1617  A.  C.  3.  In  its  reformed  statej 
extending  from  1517  A.  C.  to  the  present  time. 

2.  In  the  first  era,  as  it  might  be  expected,  we  behold  the 
Christian  church  in  its  best  condition.  Compared  with  the 
subsequent  era,  it  was  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
order,  purity  of  practice,  and  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  Among  the  many  events  of  the  present  period, 
we  can  notice  only  the  following  leading  ones,  viz.,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  ;  the  general  success  of  t^e 
Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  others  ;  and 
the  ten  great  persecutions  of  the  Church,  so  enumerated  ana 
called,  beginning  with  Nero,  and  ending  with  Diocletian. 

§  The  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  ear^  was  the  most  re- 
matkable  event  that  ever  occmred.  Its  date,  as  commonly  given,  is 
four  years  later  than  the  real  time.  The  prophets  had  pointed  out 
the  period,  and  the  world  was  in  an  unusual  degree  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  though  the  nations  were  expecting 
the  appearance  of  some  extraordinary  personaffe,  and  the  Jews  par- 
ticularly were  waiting  for  their  Messiah  ;  yet  Jesus  was  almost  uni- 
versally rejected,  both  by  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  birth  and  life,  and  in  the  doctrmes  which  he  taught,  the 
expectations  of  his  countrymen  were  disappointed,  and  upon  a  fri- 
volous pretence,  they  put  him  to  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross.  By 
this  procedure,  so  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  divine  plan, 
which  sought  the  redemption  of  the  nations,  was  accomplished,  for 
on  the  third  day,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  forty  days  aher, 
having  given  his  disciples  suitable  instructions  respecting  their  duty 
as  preachers  of  his  religion,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  a  doud  receiving 
him  out  of  their  sight. 

Tlie  general  success  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  and  others^  was  also  a  remarkable  curcumstance,  and  strong- 
ly confirmed  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Many  reasons  might  be 
given  for  this  opinion,  but  our  limits  forbid.  In  regard  to  the  fact  ol 
tlie  early  and  general  extension  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  left  to  no 
doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  historic  records.  The 
apostles  and  evangelists  were  early  spread  abroad  among  the  na- 
tions ;  and  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel  had 
bfen  preached  to  multitudes  in  several  parts  of  the  known  world. 
M  ithin  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Christ,  says  Paley,  the  institution 
had  spread  itself  through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almost  all 
the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece  and  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itself 
to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  many  other  places,  the  converts  Were  spoken  of  as  nu- 
merous. The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  accosts  the  Christians  dispersed 
Uiroughout  Pontus,  Galat'ia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythinia.  In  a 
35* 
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short  time,  nations  and  cities  more  remote,  heard  of  the  CSoqicL 
The  Grauls  received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  Ac  inmw- 
diate  successors  of  the  apostles  ;  and  during  the  second  century,  the 
Germans,  the  Spaniards,  and  probably  the  Britons;,  were  converted 
to  the  true  r^ion. 

The  ten  ^eat  persecutions  of  the  Church  have  given  a  chano- 
ter  to  the  wnole  era.    They  were  not,  however,  in  every  iii8U]iD& 

funeral  through  the  Roman  empire.  Persecutions  mdeed  existed 
om  the  beginning,  and  there  were  not  many  periods  of  entire  tran- 
quillity to  the  Church,  during  three  hundred  years.  But  those  of  a 
more  marked  character,  are  included  within  the  above  expressed 
number.    Their  order  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  persecution  under  Nero  occurred  thirty-one  yeaii  after 
our  Lord's  ascension.  VMien  the  emperor  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  he  threw  the  odium  of  that  execrable  action  on  the  Christian^ 
and  made  it  the  pretext  of  persecuting  them.  Accordingly,  they 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  devouring  dogs, 
and  in  innumerable  other  ways,  were  vexed,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death. 

2.  Tl>e  persecution  which  Domitian  mstigated,  took  place  in  the 
year  95.  It  is  computed  that  40,000  persons  suffered  martyrdom  at 
that  time. 

3.  The  persecution  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  began 
in  the  year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  for  sevwal 
years. 

4.  The  persecution  which  was  permitted  by  Antoninus,  commeo- 
ced  ill  the  year  177.  Many  indignities,  deprivations  and  sufierioss 
were  inflicted  on  the  Christians  in  this  persecution. 

6.  The  persecution  under  Sevenis,  began  in  the  year  197.  Great 
cruelties  were  commilted  at  this  time  against  the  patient  followers 
of  Christ. 

6.  The  persecution  which  Maximinus  ordered,  began  in  235.  It 
was  the  more  severe  to  the  sufferers  from  tlie  indulgence  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  rcigii  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander  Severus. 

7.  The  persecution  undpr  Decins,  began  in  250.  It  was  the  mort 
dreadful  hitherto  known.  The  Christians  were  in  all  places  driven 
from  their  habitations,  stripped  of  their  estates,  tormtmted  with 
racks,  &c. 

8.  TTie  date  of  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  is  257.  B(>t*i  mi  u 
and  women  suffered  death,  some  by  scourging,  some  by  the  swoord, 
and  some  by  fire. 

9.  The  persecution  by  Aurelian,  was  in  274.  But  this  was  incoo- 
eiderable  compared  with  the  others  before  mentioned. 

10.  The  persecution  in  which  Diocletian  was  concerned,  com- 
menced ui  295.    This  was  a  terrible  persecution.    It  is  related  thM 
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faith  was  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  all  the  former  reliiiirnsof  the  Ro- 
man people. 

During  these  persecutions,  Cliristians  multiplied,  and  Christianity 
became  a  principle  of  life  and  power  to  the  hearts  of  its  votaries. 
So  long  as  their  profession  of  religion  was  attended  with  danger — so 
long  as  tbe^  had  the  prospect  of  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  me  fag- 
got, their  lives  were  pure  and  heavenly.  The  gospel  was  their  only 
source  of  consolation,  and  they  foi>nd  it  in  every  respect  sufficient 
for  all  their  wants.  Affected  with  mutual  sufferings,  they  sympa- 
thised most  tenderly  with  each  other,  and  their  Lord's  new  command 
of  brotherly  love,  was  never  fulfilled  in  a  more  exemplary  manner. 

3.  The  Church,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  era, 
was  externally  prosperous  and  flourishing.  The  storm  oif 
pagan  persecution  hiid  ceased,  and  Christianity  was  support- 
ed by  the  Roman  government.  Under  Constantino  the  Great, 
that  government  (wliich  had  long  included  the  limits  of  the 
civUized  world)  changed  from  a  persecuting  to  a  protecting 
pwer.  But  its  love  was  more  fatal  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  Churcli  than  its  hate.  Evils  soon  began  to  arise  within, 
produced  or  aided  by  the  aggrandizement  it  received  without, 
which  eventually  reduced  the  Church  to  the  lowest  state  of 
spiritual  weakness  and  degradation.  Worldly  prosperity  pro- 
duced pride,  ambition,  emulation,  luxury,  and  many  oilier 
vices  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  mix- 
ture of  pagan  philosophy  and  superstition  exceedingly  de- 
based the  purity  of  religion,  and  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevailed  during  the  dark  ages,  rendered  inefTectual  its  hea- 
venly truths. 

Among  the  more  important  particulars  constituting  this 
slate  of  things,  or  afTording  f  roof  of  the  disorders  of  tho 
church  and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  people  througli 
this  lung  period,  may  be  named  tlie  Arian  and  Pelagian 
heresies,  the  institution  of  monkery,  image  wors'hio,  the 
establishment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  passion  for  relics 
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4.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  third  e^^  the  re 
ligious  state  of  the  worid  was  deplorable.  All  ChristeDdora 
was  held  in  bondage  to  the  papal  power.  Corruption,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  prevailed  to  an  extent  before  un- 
known. The  Reformation  of  religion,  which  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  present  era,  was  therefore  greatly  needed ;  and  w© 
have  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  christian  church  under 
the  influence  of  so  propitious  a  change.  The  greater  part  ot 
ttiis  body  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  perhaps  still  adheres  to 
it ;  but  though  the  whole  of  Christendom  did  not  participate 
in  the  reformation,  the  whole  may  have  derived  benefit  from 
it  indirectly.  The  reformed,  which  is  also  called  the  protes- 
tant*  faith,  spread  rapidly  at  the  beginning,  and  even  now, 
from  the  increase  of  the  population  in  nations  embracing  this 
faith,  as  well  as  from  efforts  made  to  diffuse  it  abroad,  it  is 
favourably  extending  its  influence. 

The  date  of  the  great  event  of  which  we  speak,  is  1517, 
and  the  instrumental  agent  whom  Providence  employed  in 
bringing  it  to  pass,  was  Martin  Luther.  The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  reformation  was  the  sale  of  indulgences,  whidi 
had  been  authorized  by  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste  or  extravagances.  Tliis  trafl^  having 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  John  Tetzel,  an  insolent 
and  dishonest  wretch,  attracted  the  notice  of  Martin  Luther. 
His  indignation  was  fii-st  exciied  by  the  base  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  ;  but  from  noticing  the  mode,  he  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  thing  itself,  and  his  eyes  were  soon 
opened  to  the  enormity  of  the  principle  which  it  involved, 
and  the  nefarious  character  of  the  whole  system.  PronD  this 
period  his  opinions  were  ope!ily  and  boldly  expressed,  on  ibe 
various  errors  which  he  found  prevaiHng  in  the  Church,  and 
many  were  convinced  on  the  subject  by  his  preacliing  and 
writings.  Hence  the  memorable  rupture  and  revolution  ^hicb 
took  place — the  blessed  effects  of  which  have  been  more  and 
more  felt  from  that  age  to  the  present 
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godly  men,  iv}io  proved  to  be^  in  many  instances,  the  most  efficient 
coadjutors.  Among  these  were  Carolstadt,  Mdancthon,  Zuinglius, 
Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  Martyr,  Calvin,  and  Beza.  Several  of  the 
princes  of  Germany  were  his  patrons,  and  afforded  him  the  most 
essential  aid,  among  whom  especially  were  Frederick  the  Wise,  and 
John  his  brother,  electors  of  Saxony. 

The  new  opinions  were  not  long  confined  to  Germany.  Through 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  papacy,  as  much  as  by  any  other 
cause,  they  were  difliised  abroad  among  the  neighbouring  nations 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  participated  in  the  reforma- 
tion, and  it  found  many  friends  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain. 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  In  England,  also,  it  was  firmly  establish- 
ed, though  by  an  instrumeniality  at  first  very  different  from  friend- 
ship to  the  cause.  The  passions  and  obstinacy  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
has  elsewhere  appeared,  were,  by  the  providence  of  Grod,  concerned 
in  effecting  the  religious  revolution  in  that  country.  In  Scotland 
the  denunciations  of  Knox  demolished  the  papal  hierarchy. 

*The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  power  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
duced in  Germany  much  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  discord.  These 
scenes  continued  till  the  year  1555,  when  a  treaty  was  formed  at 
Augsburg,  called  the  Peace  of  Religion,  which  established  the  Re- 
formation, inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Grermany 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  protestant  princes  of  that 
country  never  at  any  time  o^ised  their  exertions,  till  this  desirable 
result  was  brought  to  pass. 

5.  A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  reformation, 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  favoured  it  and  became  pro- 
testant, were  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Enghmd, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland.  One  half  of  Germany,  and 
a  small  majority  in  Switzerland,  embraced  the  reformation. 
The  countries  which  adhered  to  Rome  were  Italy,  Spain^ 
Portugal,  the  Belgic  Provinces  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Fnmce  bect^nie  decidedly  papal,  though  at  first  the  hope  was 
entertained  that  she  would  favour  the  protestant  cause.  A 
goodly  number,  however,  of  the  French  population  were 
protestants. 

That  portion  of  the  professed  Christian  body  which  con- 
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man  chuich  separated  from  the  government,  though  not  from 
the  communion,  of  the  Greek  church— a  circuinstancc  whkh 
has  reduced  the  latter  to  an  inconsiderable  body. 

i  Aa  the  Russian  and  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  church  need 
not  be  referred  to  again,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  imdergone 
but  few  changes  in  more  modem  times— perhaps  some  unprovement 
is  visible.  Still  they  seem  to  be  little  acquainted  with  evangelical 
piety,  are  in  general  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  m^- 
ed  in  ignorance.  Their .  numbers  are  variously  estimated.  Ham 
makes  them  seventy-four  millions,  which  is  the  hichest  calcnlaUon. 
Members  of  the  Greek  church  are  at  present  found  scattered  otct  t 
considerable  part  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  isles,  Wallachia,  MoldaTia, 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilkii, 
and  Palestine.  ^ 

It  must  suffice  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Roman  and  Proteatam 
churches,  from  the  time  that  their  separation  was  consummated  to 
the  present  era,  to  notice  the  following  particulars. 

I'Xrst,  the  Roman  cAtircA.— Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the 
popes  to  regain  their  lost  power,  but  on  the  whole  with  little  eftct 
The  means  which  they  used,  as  enumerated  in  a  recent  interestii^ 
publication,*  were  principally  these  four.  1.  The  employment  <rf 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  formed  m  the  year  1540,  by  Ignatius  Loyda, 
whoscb  object  was  to  go  forth,  as  advocates  of  the  papal  power. 
2.  An  attempt  to  christianize  the  heathen,  in  several  parts  of  Asia 
and  South  America.  3.  The  beUer  regulation  of  the  internal  ooo- 
c^ns  of  their  church.  4.  The  persecution  of  the  protestants.  In 
regard  to  the  last,  it  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  a  country,  in 
which  protestants  were  to  be  found,  but  was  the  scene  of  awful  suf- 
ferings. Our  blood  boils  with  indignation  at  the  thought,  that  cni- 
elties  which  would  have  disgraced  Domitian,  were  inflicted  by  the 
minions  of.  the  papacy,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mild  religion  of 
the  Saviour,  upon  his  own  followers.  In  these  persecutions,  fiAy 
iniUiona  of  protestants  are  computed  to  have  perished,  principally 
in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  parts  of  Germany,  and 
England. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  church  were  ui  vain,  except  as  by 
propagating  her  religion  in  heathen  countries,  she  was  for  a  time 
nominaUy  mistress  of  greater  numbers  of  mankind  than  before. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  weaken,  essentially,  her 
power,  wealth  and  splendour.  These,  as  enumerated  in  the  work 
above  referred  to,  are,  1.  The  loss  of  foreign  conquests.  2.  Un- 
successful contests  with  several  European  governments.  3.  The 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  4.  The  revolution  in 
France.    5.  The  abolition  of  the  inquisition. 

The  statistics  of  the  Roman  church,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  are  as  follows  : 

The  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope,  are  a  small  territory  in 

•  Ouilinei  of  Ecdesiastical  History,  ty  Rev.  ChirlM  A  Goodrich. 
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Italy,  south  of  the  Po,  containing  1^000  square  miles,  and  2,900^000 
inhabitants. 

Its  ecclesiasHcal  subjects  are  suppose  to  amount  to  80  or 
100,000,000,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Malte  Brun  put  them  down 
at  116,000,000. 

The  countries  \<1iere  they  most  abound,  are  the  pope's  dominions 
in  Italy,  Spam,  Portugal,  and  South  America.  These  are  considered 
entirely  papal.  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium,  Irelatnd,  ami  Ca- 
nada, are  chiefly  papal.  Switzerland  has  700,000 ;  England  half  a 
million,  and  the  United  States  about  that  number.  Others  are  found 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark^  and  the  West  Indies.    The  pope  is  at 

g resent  making  great  eflTorts  to  extend  his  influence  in  the  United 
itates ;  but  it  is  believed  either  that  the  system  cannot  widely  pre- 
vail here,  or  if  from  any  temporary  causes,  it  is  destined  to  meet 
with  some  successes,  that  it  will  be  in  a  degree  modified  by  the  ge- 
nius of  our  institutions,  and  not  be  the  daric,  intolerant,  cruel,  imd 
licentious  system  that  it  has  been  in  other  countries. 

Second^  the  Protestants. — A  diversity  soon  took  place  among  those  who  se- 
parated from  the  fellowship  of  Roine.  A  general  division  of  tM  protestants  is 
into  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  Refonned  chcnthcs. 

1.  Ijutheran  Church, — The  Lutherans,  as  (tie  name  imports,  were  the  im- 
ine<liate  followers  of  Luther,  who  consider  their  church  as  having  been  ee- 
tabliahed  at  the  time  of  the  pacification  at  Passau,  1552.  Their  standard  of 
faith  is  the  Augsburg  confession.  They  suflered  far  less  from  the  peraecu' 
lions  of  the  times  than  the  other  portions  of  Uie  reformed  church,  though  they 
were  unhappily  engaged  in  a  controversy  among  themselves,  relating  to  various 
points  of  faith  and  practice. 

These  controversies  were  followed  by  a  low  state  of  religion  i  and  this  by  ef* 
forts  which  many  of  the  better  sort  made  to  bring  about  a  happier  state  of 
things.  Some  good  was  done  by  the  Pietists,  (so  this  class  or  people  were 
callM,)  but  far  less  than  might  have  been,  had  not  their  view»  and  principles 
been  mLw^nceived  or  opposed^  The  Pietists  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centu^,  but  they  degenerated  after  a  time,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  set  of  wild  religionists,  who  did  mvch  mischief  to  the  cause  of  god- 
lincsa.  To  counteract  this  evil,  the  flwstem  of  the  Nedogista  was  introdi^ied, 
which  consisted  in  the  application  of  human  philosophy  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  The  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  the  Gospel,  stripped 
of  its  peculiarities,  has  become  a  dead  letter  very  extensively  in  Germany.  It 
ki  believed,  however,  that  a  better  spirit  is  now  commenciu^  in  some  parts  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  while  it  is  a  happiness  to  know  that,  m  other  ports  of  it, 
both  in  Germany  and  the  neiirhhoufinff  chorehea  there  are  those  who  have  all 
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lirfndmllT  the  CtWinii**.  the  Oiineh  of  Ei^ 

Scotland,  the  MoravUnt,  the  Congregatioiuawta  of  New-Enrfand,  tlie  I^ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Epiflcopftl  Choich  m  the  Vv^xd 
States,  the  BapUsts,  Methodiirts,  and  aoaken.      *  .    ^      , 

1  Calvinifts.— 'The  ChrisUans  bo  called,  taken  loceelv  for  these  who  ei- 
plahi  the  Bible  as  Calvin  explained  it,  constituted  at  fir^  the  whole  boilj  of  tke 
Protestants  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutherans.  Protestant  ChnstendoB 
even  now  owns  this  tTiBtindbn  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  were  ctlkd 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  sulFered  terriWc  persecutions.  They  are  not  known 
as  one  particular  denomination^  but  constitute  a  portion  of  several  bo^es  el 
Christians.  They  exist  in  France,  Holland,  Pruasia,  Qicat  Britain,  aad 
olhrr  countries  in  Europe,  and  extensively  in  the  United  States.  The  sect  d 
Arminians  is,  as  to  sentiment,  directly  opposed  to  the  CaMmsta,  though  pa- 
sons  of  both  persuasions  are  often  found  together  in  the  same  churches.  The 
Arminian  doctrines  b^jan  to  be  propagated  at  the  beginning  of  the  scrcoteciiih 
century.  ,    ,      » 

2.  Church  of  England. — By  this  name  is  known  the  reformed  church  as 
ettabtished  in  England  and  Ireland.  Its  histr>ry  is  deeply  interesting,  is  U 
pa-ssed  a  bkwdy  ordeal,  but  there  is  rto  space  for  i»articular8.  The  rise  of  po- 
ritanism  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  of  England,  tluin  wteh 
few  events  in  the  records  of  religion  are  more  important ;  but  this  also  muft  \* 
pa.««cd  over.  Dis^^nters  from  the  church  of  England  are  liberated  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  establishment  embraces  5,0(X>,000  of  the  inhabttaots : 
its  livinffs  are  10,.500.  The  dissenters,  or  independents,  in  England  toJ 
Wales,  have  more  than  1000  congregations. 

3.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,— The  date  of  the  establishment  of  I  be 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  about  the  year  1560.  At  this  time  the  PrpsJjy- 
terian  church  in  that  country  began  to  assume  a  regular  form.^  T^*  rhurrh 
passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  has  in  general  been  distin^iiished  ix 
the  piety  of  its  members.    It  includes  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Scothwl 

4.  Moravians. — The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  date  their  modera 
history  in  1782.  They  are  an  exemplaiy  people,  and  devoted  to  misaionjTy 
enterprises.  They  have  settlements  m  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Their  converts  among 
the  heathen,  amount  to  30,000. 

6.  Congregationalista  of  New^England.—'lJndcT  this  name  are  known  the 
descendants  of  a  class  of  the  English  puritans,  who  fled  from  persecutkn  to 
the  wilds  of  America.  They  began  the  settlement  of  New-England,  on  the 
22d  December,  1620.  The  suffering  piet^,  and  success  of  the  fathers  of  New- 
England  Congregationalism,  are  rich  topics  in  reUgious  histonr.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  nave  about  IflOO  ciiurehes  in  New-Eiigland,  ancl  about  9ft>  ii 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Pre^>yUrian  Church  in  the  United  Statett.—TYoB  body  of  Christbm 
was  originally  composed  of  a  few  Presb^rians  from  Scotland  and  IrehtBd, 
unitrd  to  a  like  number  of  Congregationalists,  chiefly  from  Ncw-EngkikL 
They  have  greatly  prospered  and  increased,  and  are  found  throughoot  the 
midJle,  southern  and  western  states.  The  number  of  their  churclw*  is  was^ 
IDOO. 

Our  limits  piecluile  an  account  of  other  reformed  churches,  several  cX  wfakk 
Aie  leapectaUe  for  their  character  and  numtwrs. 
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OUTLINES  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 
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IMTROilfJOTION.* 

L  What  does  the  term  Hlstorr  oompre- 
Z-  bend1-[WhiaurethebenellittoDeejtpieet> 
X  ed  from  history  1  What  cautee  It  to  become 
•  aoaree  of  perpeiaal  interest  and  enjoy- 
£.  ment  1  I9  what  way  does  history  improve 
^wa  nnderstaaUinc,  and  enlarge  our  store 
K  oC  oseAil  knowledge  1    How  does  it 


nswisdoml   Whatls  the  most  signal  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  ftvtm  the  record  of  past 


ages  1    What  i&history.  speaking  In  the 
VwayoMphoricnl9t  What  other  advantages 
result  m>m  the  study  of  history  1] 
2.  How  is  history  derived  to  us  Y    What 
>are  its  principal  sources  l-fWhat  four  other 
sources  are  mentioned  7    What  are  monu- 
ments, and  what  are  they  faitended  to  per- 
KtuaN»1    In  wnat  way  do  ruins  aflbrd  a 
owledge  of  antiquity  %    What  is  said  of 
coins  1    What  are   tne  most  celebrated 
marbles  known?    Wnich  Is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  AruntMoH  Mmrblet,  and 
what  does  it  contain  t] 


Gbhiral  Dmsioii. 

'  How  may  history  be  dhrldedl  How 
many  years  does  ancient  history  Include  1 
What  Is  its  extent  1  What  does  modem 
history  InchideY  What  Is  Its  extent  Y 
What  Is  the  uum  and  extent  of  the  first 
period  Y-(1lepeat  this  question  in  every  pe- 
riod.   From  what  are  the  periods  named  Y] 

PERIOD  L 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
ilodY 


eas  of  the  first  tlirea  daytf  Wim  mm 
dona  on  the  fourth  dayY  What  on  the 
fifth  and  sixthY  When,  and  bow  was  man 
created  Y  Mentkm  some  of  the  tbeodea 
b^d  bv  ancient  philosophers  on  this  sub- 
ject what  is  the  opfailon  of  the  Bramlns 
and  the  negn>es  of  Congo  on  this  subject  Y 
What  of  Bofibn  and  Darwfai  Y] 

a  Where  were  Adam  and  Eve  plaeadf 
What  was  their  character  and  shoatkiaf 
•[Whst  opinkms  have  been  entertained  ra- 
lathne  to  the  situatioo  of  the  carden  of" 
EdenY  From  the  account  given  by  Ifose% 
where  may  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  ah* 
uatedYl 

4.  WW  were  the  olrcumatances  of  the 
fiiat  transgression  Y-(What  was  Involved  In 
their  staiY  What  was  the  effect  upon  erea- 
tion  and  themselves  Y  What  promise  waa 
given  in  connexion  with  the  doom  of  the 
serpent  Y  To  whom  did  It  refer  Y  Wfaa 
waa  the  conclusion  of  this  scene  Y) 

6.  When  were  Cain  and  Abel  bomt 
What  crime  did  Cain  commitY  What  waa 
the  occasion  of  ItY  What  was  his  punish- 
ment Y  Where  did  he  dwell  after  this 
evemY  For  what  was  bis  iunUy  lamooaf 
-fWhen  is  it  supposed  the  murder  of 
Abel  occurred Y  When  was  Beth  bomt 
Why  are  his  descendants  styled  the  child* 
ren  of  GodY  What  prepared  the  way  for 
the  universal  wickedness  which  soon  pr^ 
vaQedY] 

6.  What  are  the  next  events  related  by 

■  ■ I  ri  ii 1 1.1  II  jLji  ^     varu.A  1^ --»        'm 


What  are  the  conjectures  rei 
sepulchre  Y    From  whom  did  I 
those  days  descend  Y] 
7.  How  did  Ood  ri««#irmln*  tn  nnniak  fv^ 
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<lUESTIONS  ON 


Miibe  the  ark.] 

DiMtinguitked  Charaeten. 
Who  were  the  dltdnguiehed  charaeten 
of  this  period  HWbat  farther  iwrticiiUrs 
can  be  civen  of  Adam  and  Ere  f  What  is 
said  of  Jubal  in  Scripture  1  Who  was  nro- 
babbr  amonf  the  earliest  civilizers  of  the 
worUY  In  what  was  Tubal  Cahi  an  in- 
structer  1  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the 
character  and  history  of  Enoch  1  For  what 
was  Methuselah  remarkable  1} 

PERIOD  n. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
stodt 

1.  In  what  manner  did  God  bring  the  wju 
tors  upon  the  earth  1  How  Ions  were  they 
poured  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  Klok>e1  How 
eld  Wis  Noah  when  he  entered  into  the  ark  1 
Who  went  In  with  him  Y  Howkmgdidbe 
remain  there  1  What  was  his  first  act  on 
cominc  out  of  the  ark  1  Where  did  he  set- 
tle HHow  high  did  the  waters  rise  above 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  1  On 
what  mountain  did  the  ark  resti  When 
did  they  leave  the  ark  1] 

5.  Bj  what  is  the  truth  of  the  account 
given  in  the  Bible,  of  the  deluge,  confirmed  1 
•fWhat  nations  nave  had  some  traditions 
respecting  ItY  What  anecdote  is  related 
on  this  subject  1  How  is  this  fact  indicated 
by  the  surttce  of  the  earth  >} 

3.  What  was  the  covenant  which  Clod 
made  with  Noah  after  the  flood  1  How  did 
he  confirm  k1 

4.  Why  was  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham, 
Sttbiected  to  a  curse  HWhat  was  the  age 
of  Noah,  and  how  k>ng  did  he  live  after  the 
flood?] 

6.  In  what  parts  of  the  work!  did  the 
three  sons  of  Koah  settle  tfWhat  nations 
were  derived  from  the  Immediate  descend* 
ants  of  Shem  1  What  from  Ham  1  What 
from  Japhethi] 

6.  How  k>ng  after  the  flood  did  all  the 
descendants  of  Noah  speak  one  language  1 
What  was  the  origin  of  a  ditersky  of 
tonguesY  What  does  the  name  given  to 
the  city  signiiy  1-[Of  what  materials  was  the 
tower  buittl] 

7.  Why  must  the  hlstoiy  of  mankind  from 
this  time,  be  given  in  distinct  nations  1 

R  Which  was  the  oldest  nattoni  Where 
and  by  whom  was  Assyria  founded  1  What 
was  ks  capitaL  and  by  whom  was  it  buikY 


How  long  didit  continue  before  it  was  uni- 
te fib; 
ty  whom  w 
rbat  king  was  it  united  to  AssvriaY    By 


ted 


)ykMiiaY-[About  what  time,  and 
whom  was  Babykmia  founded  Y    Under 


whom  was  the  seat  of  government  removed 
to  Babylon  Y] 

9.  How  did  Bemiramis  sisnaUie  her  nameY 
-[How  fa  did  she  extend  her  c<mquests  Y] 

10.  By  whom  was  Semlramis  succeeded  Y 
What  was  his  character,  and  that  of  his 
•nccessorsY-jWho  was  the  hat  of  the  As- 
syi'iau  Idngs^ 


11.  How  &r  do  the  reeords  of  CSum  d- 
tendY  What  different  accoonta  are  girea 
of  the  foaadatk>n  of  this  empire  Y-[Into  how 
many  dynasties  are  the  sovereigns  of  Chte 
divided  1  Who  formed  the  first  dynasty, 
and  how  long  dkl  it  lastY  What  is  saidsf 
Gu-ruY    WhatofKy-aY] 

12  What  is  the  character  of  the  ear); 
umaiB  of  £g9pt1  When,  ano  by  whoa  ■ 
k  supposed  to  have  been  founded  Y  Whst 
four  kingdoms  arose  from  the  diviskai  of 
the  land  among  his  chQdren  Y  What  cir- 
cumstance prevotted  the  increase  of  eni- 
Uxadon  in  this  empire  Y  When  did  diii 
event  occur,  and  how  ioiw  did  it  last  Y-(  Wbit 
did  Menes  accomplish  Y  Under  whose  reip 
was  the  country  invaded,  and  by  whom  1 
What  king  of  Thebes  was  worahipiied 
under  the  name  of  Mercury  Y  Whj  wn 
Tosorthros  sQrled  EaeotephuY  Whst  dU 
he  invent  Y] 

J}i9tingui9ked  Okaraden. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent Y-(whiii  is  known  of  Ni^rodY  Whst 
is  Menes  called  in  Scripture,  and  what  was 
his  character  Y  What  more  is  said  of  Nkms 
and  Scmiramis  Y] 

PERIOD  m. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  Period 
Third  Y 

1.  From  whom  were  the  Bebretc*  de- 
scended Y  Why,  and  when  was  Abnhua 
called  of  GodY  Why  does  the  hvsfirj  ol 
the  Hebrews  instruct  us  in  a  different  way 
from  that  of  all  <4hersY  From  whom  were 
the  twelve  tribes  into  which  it  vras  divided, 
named  Y-{What  is  meant  by  the  calling  ot 
Abraham  Y  What  promise  did  God  make 
to  his  descendants  Y  Why  was  one  fuoBj 
thus  set  apsrt  from  the  rest  of  mankind  I 
To  which  of  Abraham's  children  was  the 

>mi8e  made  Y  Who  were  the  children  c4 
.  Y  How  did  Jacob  obtain  his  fother's 
blessing  Y  Why  were  his  descendants  csB- 
ed  Israelites  Y  Of  what  natfon  waa  Esaa 
the  founder  Y] 

2.  When,  and  in  what  manner  <Sd  Jacob 
cfose  his  lire  Y  By  what  means  had  be  be«n 
brought  into  Egypt  Y  What  do  the  occur- 
rences by  which  Joseph  became  miaisirr 
to  the  king  of  Egypt^  show  Y-[ Wh^  is  the 
character  of  the  story  of  Joseph,  as  record 
ed  in  Scripture  Y  Mentfonsomeof  thepria 
ciral  incidents.] 

3.  When  did  Joseph  die  Y  What  was  the 
consequence  to  the  IsraeUteaY  Wkst 
means  did  Pharaoh  take  to  prevent  their 
increase  Y  What  was  his  success  Y  la 
what  way  did  God  prepare  for  them  a  dcfr 
vererY 

4.  From  whom  were  the  CSsnaamfss  ds 
scended  Y  How  many  nations  dkl  the  tena 
Canaanites  include  Y-[What  dtd  they  sa^ 
fer  In  consequence  of  the  caraa  (T 
againat  their  progenkor  V 
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&  Whit  are  the  tnt  authentie  accoutiti 
of  this  people  1  What  jadgment  was  inlllcc> 
•d  on  them  fifteen  reara  after  thia  event  1 
What  change  cttd  thia  effect  in  the  fiice  of 
their  coontry  7-[What  peculiaritiea  mark 
this  aea.  endihe  adjacent  region  1J 

6.  What  ottier  events  have  been  u«na> 
mitted  to  ua,  relating  to  this  people,  daring 
Uiia  period  1 

7.  IS  the  early  history  of  C/reece  authen- 
tic 1  Where  do  we  find  any  infbrmation 
respecting  the  descendanu  of  Japhet^  du- 
ring  this  and  the  preceding  period  1  From 
what  event  do  we  date  the  commencement 
of  Greece  1  Who  founded  Sicyon  1-[Who 
are  the  creater  part  of  the  deities  worship- 
ped by  the  Greeks,  supposed  to  be  1  Who 
waa  Uranus  1  Who  waa  Batom  1  What  is 
■aidof  Jopiterl] 

8.  Describe  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece.-[What  is  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Greece,  and  from  what  ia  H  derived  1] 

9.  When  did  the  other  states  of  Greece 
arise  1  How  long  did  the  descendants  of  In- 
achus  retain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Anps  9  Who  founded  a  second  dvnasty  1- 
(When,  and  by  whom  was  the  Kingdom 
transferred  to  Mycens  1  Which  were  the 
only  two  States  founded  by  the  native 
Greeks?  When  do  we  find  laws  among 
them  7  How  were  they  governed  previous 
to  that  event  1] 

IOl  When,  and  how  was  Athena  founded? 
How  did  Cecrops  divide  the  inhabitants  V 
[What  did  Athens  aftervrards  become  1] 

11.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Cecrops. 
and  what  event  occurred  during  hia  time  1 
Who  waa  the  third  king  of  Athens,  and  for 
whatia  he  celebrated1-[To  what  doea  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion  owe  much  of  ita  Im- 
portance 1  What  event  occurred  during 
cbe  reten  or  Amphiction  YJ 

13L  Give  an  account  or  the  founding  of 
Corinth. 

13.  Bv  whom  was  Thebes  founded? 
When  did  Cadmua  introduce  letters  into 
Greece  l-tOJ*  what  nation  was  Cadmus  a 
native  11 

14.  By  wlKHn,  and  when  was  Lacedn- 
mon  founded  1  How'  long  did  the  govern- 
ment contbiue  hi  his  fiumly1-[To  what  did 
the  namea  of  Snurta  and  Lacedsmon  pro- 
perlv  belong  1    Where  waa  this  state  siluap 

15.  To  what  do  the  events  of  ■Egypt^  du- 
ring this  period,  chiefly  refer?  Mrhen  and 
where  did  NItocris  reign?  Is  any  thing 
known  of  the  other  kings  of  E^pt,  during 
this  period  ?-(What  waa  the  character  of 
Kltocria?  In  what  way  waa  Sesostris  dis- 
tfauuished?! 

16.  How  long  did  the  second  dynasty  of 
G%i»a  continue  ?  Of  how  many  emperors 
did  it  consist  ?-rWhat  waa  the  character  of 
Chfaig-tang.  lu  founder?  What  anecdotes 
are  related  of  two  of  his  successors  ?] 

Dittingviahtd  CharacUn, 
Who  were  the  dlstfaifuished  characters 
In  this  period  and  for  what  were  they  cele- 


brated t-a.  Relate  the  principal  faieidflalfl 
in  the  life  of  Abraham. 

2.  What  is  known  of  Melchiaedee  ? 

6.  What  did  Cecrops  teach  the  Atheni* 
ana? 

6.  Of  how  many  letters  did  the  alphabet 
consist,  which  Cadmus  introduced  into 
Greece  ?1 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  la  the  name  and  extent  of  this  p6> 
riod? 

1.  What  waa  there  remarkable  hi  the 
history  of  the  ItaeHtea  at  thia  era?  By 
what  means  did  Moses  effect  their  deliver* 
ance  firom  Egypt  ?  How  long  did  they  wan- 
der in  the  wikiemess  ?  How  ilur  were  they 
conducted  by  Moses  T  What  ia  the  date  of 
this  event  ?-nielate  the  firat  Incident  which 
is  mentioned  after  the  Israelites  left  Bgypt  t 
What  other  instances  of  rebellion  agamst 
God  are  recorded  ?  What  puniahment  wm 
inflicted  on  them  for  these  sins?  What 
was  the  sin  and  puniahment  of  Korah,  Da> 
than,  and  Abiram  ?  When  and  how  did  the 
Israelites  bcgm  their  conquests  7] 

2.  What  did  Joshua  accomplish  for  them  ? 
How  long  were  they  governed  byjudgeat 
Why  did  they  desire  a  king?-[By  what  mi- 
racle did  Joshua  enter  Canaan  ?  What  foI< 
lowed  this  event?  Why  were  the  Israelltea 
often  brought  into  bondage  ?  Who  were  in- 
struments  of  delivering  tnem.  on  these  oc- 
casions ?  What  is  related  of  Gideon  7  Of 
Samson?    Of  Samuel?] 

3.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Israeli 
When  waa  he  anointed,  and  what  was  the 
character  of  hia  reign  ?  Who  was  his  sne- 
cessor  ?  What  was  his  character,  and  the 
atate  of  the  nation  under  his  reign?  By 
whom,  and  when  was  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  laid?-rWhat  more  ia  said  of  Saul? 
Ofl^rid?] 

4.  What  was  the  fote  of  the  Canaanitest 
6.  What  arte  were  early  ctiltivated  among 

the  Phwnieiana  7  What  were  their  princP 
pal  kingdoma?  With  whom  was  Hiram 
contemporary  ?-n¥hat  la  related  of  th« 
foundation  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  ?  How  fttr 
did  their  trade  extend?  In  what  way  did 
their  king  assist  David  and  Solomon  ?] 

6.  How  is  the  historyof  C?r0ece  pursued 
during  this  period?  What  waa  done  for 
Athens  by  'l1ieseus?-[How  was  he  treated 
by  ite  citizens  ?] 

7.  Why,  and  when  did  a  change  take 
place  in  their  covemment  ?-[What  anec- 
dote ia  related  of  Codms  ?  What  office  waa 
created  at  his  death  7] 

8.  How  long  did  the  fomHy  of  Bvsiphus 
reign  in  Corinth?  By  whom,  and  when 
waa  the  last  king  deposed  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  great  en- 
terprise of  the  Greekal-rWhat  is  said  of 
the  cause  and  success  of  this  expedition  9 
What  games  were  instituted  on  their  rs 

10.  Mention  the  two  wars  whleh  ocovr* 
red  in  Greece  daring  thia  perlml     « 
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coMMiMnee  to    Tnjl 
imdertaien  KWhere  was 


When  4HI  k  , 
Whm  VM  the 

WUt   wta   It    1  . 

Vtof  iltaatedl  WImb,  and  by  whom  was 
KfcaBdedl  WhatwMtbech«ncteroftli« 
people  1  Relate  the  circumstaiicea  of  this 
~rar.  Who  oftbesunriTors  settled  in  Ilaljl] 
12.  When  dkl  tiie  war  of  the  Heraclide 
Bt    What  waa  the  occasion  of  iti 


bMtait 

wKi 


18.  What  waa  the  state  of  Greece  after 


14.  Who  is  SQpposed  to  have  been  the 
king  of  BsTFT  that  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
8eaY-(What  celebrated  work  of  art  waa  ao- 
eompttshed  dorkif  this  periodi  For  what 
ivas  Hermes  Xrismegistes  celebrated? 
What  is  said  of  Actiaanesi  From  what 
kiof  of  Egrpt  waa  ths  word  Proteus  de* 

15.  into  bow  many  dynMif  are  the 
kings  of  Ltdia  diriMI  When  did  the 
first  begin  to  reinl  For  what  were  the 
Ljdians  celebrated  1-rWho  is  the  sapposed 
founder  of  Lydia  7  Where  was  this  coun- 
try situated  1  For  what  were  this  people 
•arhr  remarlcahlel] 

16w  At  what  time  «d  Italy  begin  to  be  a 
"  SdoB  1  When  did  iEneas  arrire  there, 
.  bow  did  he  become  connected  with 
their  hiatoryl  Which  among  the  early 
kingdoms  of  Italy  deserres  attention  1 
Why  ars  tbeae  worthy  of  notice  1-[What 
reasons  are  there  for  supposiBg  that  the 
Btruaeans  were  a  refined  people  t  From 
whence  waa  Italy  probablT  peopled  1  What 
k  the  Btoiy  of  Latmusand  Aieaa  1] 

DUHnguMitd  Charaeten. 

Who  were  the  distingui^ed  cbaraetera 
of  this  period,  end  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent 1-(I'  What  are  the  princhial  events  in 
ths  Ufo  of  Mosesl 

8.  What  waa  the  first  city  conquered  by 
Joshna  1  What  more  did  he  do  for  the  Is- 
raelitesl   Whendidhediel 

8l  Relate  the  story  of  Orpheus. 

4.  What  poem  appeared  in  this  period, 
and  by  whom  was  it  written  % 

&  Whst  is  said  of  Samson  1 

6.  WhatofBancomathonl 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  David  as  a 
prince  and  a  poet  1  How  kmg  did  he  reign, 
wd  when  <&rhe  die  1) 

PERIODS. 

WiMtisthe  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 

1.  What  was  the  character  of  the  relgn'of 
flolomonl  What  waa  the  most  important 
podertaking  of  this  prince  1  By  what  was 
hs  characterised  1  What  was  the  conse- 
qu^Bnce  of  his  sins  to  the  Israelites  HI>«- 
scribe  the  Temple.] 

i  When  did  Rehoboam  begin  to  reiaT 
what  impurtant  event  occurred,  durli^  bis 


oTAidikai 


reign  1   Were  the  l^_ 
Israel  ever  reunitM  1 

a.  What  is  the  character  ckf  the  kingB  of 
Israel  durii«  this  periodi  Wl^t  marks 
their  history  )-[What  is  related  of  Jero- 
boam, their  first  kingi  What  of  Zimril 
Of  Ahab  %  Of  Jehul  Of  Jehoaah  1  la 
whose  reign  were  the  ten  tribes  carried  i» 
Assyria?] 

4.  What  was  the  chsraeter  of  the  kiags 
of  Judah  durmg  this  period  7  Whyw«re 
the  peo^e  whom  they  governed  eafied 
Jewal-lWbat  occurred  during  the  re|p  d 
Rehoboam?  What  was  the  conduct  of  Jt- 
hoshaphat?  What  vras  that  of  Ahazafat 
What  ia  recorded  of  Joaah  I  What  of  Cx. 
ziahand  Jolham?] 

5.  What  induced  the  Obsbks  to  adopt  a 
popular  form  oX  goTemment  1  Who  was 
distiiwuished  in  this  work  of  reformstioot 

6.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  poeos 
of  Homer  introduced  into  Greece  t  What 
waa  their  effect  ?-[What  is  said  of  Homer 
and  his  poems  ?] 

7.  What  effect  had  the  peculiar  iastita- 
tionsofLycurgnsuponSpsml  What  was 
the  form  of  government  introduced  bvhimt 
What  appears  to  have  been  his  sole  obieat 
When  did  this  change  take  place  ?-(wbs 
was  Lycnigns?  How  did  he  commtncs 
roformati<ui  ?  What  were  his  rerulatiaas 
respecting  lands,  coins,  snd  food?  Whst 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at  their  pobBe 
meala?  How  were  the  children  tu«bt1 
From  what  is  the  term  laconic  derived? 
How  didLycurgus  ensure  the  observance 
of  these  laws,  snd  how  long  did  they  con- 
tinue in  force?  Whatare  some  of  their  de> 
fecta?] 

S.  From  what  time  do  the  Olympic  gamea 
form  a  certain  epoch  in  history  ? 

9.  WherewasMAGSDOH?  when  and  by 
whom  was  it  founded?  How  long  dM  Iha 
government  continue  in  his  line  ? 

10.  How  loQg  a  chasm  do  we  fii¥l  In  the 
history  of  AaanuA  ?  What  ia  recordsd 
respecting  Pul,  one  of  its  last  sorareioisl- 
[What  effect  had  the  preaching  of  Jooa^  on 
theNinevUea?] 

11.  Who  vraa  the  kst  of  the  Assyrte 
monarcha?  What  occurred  during  hii 
reign?  What  monarchies  arose  upon  iia 
mine  ?<What  waa  the  character  and  tee  of 
Sardanapalus?] 

12.  W)k>  were  the  most  eonsidenbte  of 
the  kings  of  Eotpt  during  this  period  ?• 
[Whatia  recorded  of  B^bihakl  WlMtof 
the  three  othera?] 

13.  By  whom  were  the  PmanoiAsm  fo- 
vemed  during  thia  periodi  Why  was iMo 
obliged  to  fiee? 

14.  When  did  Dido  arrive  in  AfHnI 
What  nation  datea  their  history  from  this 
event?  Where  did  she  fix  her  habkackict 
How  did  this  natkw  afterwards  become 
&mons?  What  character  had  thia  coloayl 
What  waa  the  extent  of  its  docutnion  uaA 

_  in  ths  height  of  ha  s|ri«9Klorl- 
wera  the  dretunataacM  of  Did»^ 
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16.  Whao  waa  there  a  ton  in  the  erents 
ot  Italj  deeemnc  notieel  What  waa  ttl 
Who  were  Romiuaa  and  Remua  1*[Gh-e  an 
account  of  their  early  history  1] 

DittinguiBhed  Charaeten. 

Who  were  the  diatinsaiahed  characters 
In  this  period,  and  for  vniat  were  they  emi- 
nent t-[l.  What  were  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon 1  How  long  did  he  reign,  and  when 
did  he  die  1 

2.  What  ia  known  of  the  nrentage  and 
circmnstances  of  Homer  1  By  what  is  hia 
poetry  cliaracterized  1  Vfhen  did  his  po> 
ems  appear  in  >  Greece  1  Who  arranged 
them  fai  their  present  formi 

a  What  is  said  of  Hesiod  and  his  poetry  1 

4.  Why  did  Lycuigus  travel  in  foreign 
eonntries  1 

6.  What  waa  there  tragical  fai  the  death 
of  Dido  1 

6.  Oire  an  accoont  of  the  life  and  eharao* 
er  of  Isaiah.] 

PERIOD  VL 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
rlodl 

1.  When  did  Romolns  commence  the 
buildfng  of  Rome  1  What  became  of  Re- 
maal  Where  waa  the  city  situated? 
What  waa  its  early  state  1.[What  were  the 
circomstances  which  decided  its  situation  1] 

2.  What  was  the  rharacter  of  the  regula- 
tfont  introduced  by  Romulus  Y 

3.  MThat  was  tfie  cause  of  the  Sabhie 
warl  How  long  did  Romulus  reign  1  By 
whom  was  he  succeeded  1  When  did  this 
occur  1-[How  was  peace  produced  between 
the  Romans  and  Babines  1  What  occaafon- 
ed  the  death  of  Romulus  1  What  was  the 
character  of  Numa  and  his  reign  1  What 
were  the  names  and  duties  of  the  different 
classes  of  priests  f] 

4.  Who  was  the  third  king  of  Rome  1 
When  did  he  becin  to  reljm  1  What  were 
the  effects  of  nis  warlike  disposition  1 
What  was  the  most  remarkable  event  of 
his  re|ni1-[Describe  this  combat.] 

6.  What  four  other  kings  successhrely 
fforemed  Rome  1  For  what  was  each  re- 
markable 1  When  did  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment end  at  Rome  1-fWhat  anecdote  is 
related  of  TulUal  What  was  the  occasion 
of  Tarqufai's  expulsion  from  Rome  1  Who 
was  Brutus,  and  what  part  did  he  take  In 
this  event  1] 


war  against  the  Romans  1  Why  was  It  ne- 
cessary to  create  a  dictator)  What  waa 
his  authority  1  How  kmg  did  it  continue  Y 
Whyvrere  tribunes  created  1  How  were 
they  elected  1  What  were  the  duties  of 
their  offloe  Y  To  what  number  were  they 
afterwards  increased  1  When  may  the 
commencement  of  the  popular  government 
of  Rome  be  dated  1  In  what  way  were  the 
liberties  of  Rome  threatened  about  this 
time  Y  How  was  this  danger  averted  1-[Re- 
peat  the  story  of  Ooriolsnus  1] 

8.  What  was  the  state  of  Athens  at  the 
beginning  of  thia  neriodi  What  change 
took  place  fai  648  B.  C.  1  When  and  by 
whom  were  reformations  attenqMed  1  How 
waa  it  accomplished  HWhat  was  the  cha* 
racter  of  Draco  and  hia  lawal  What  ia 
said  of  Solon  1  What  were  some  of  his  re- 
gulations 1  What  anecdote  Ik  related  of 
himY] 

9.  What  usurper  appeered  hi  660  B.  C.  t 
How  long  did  he  and  lua  posterity  exercise 
the  supreme  power  Y-[Wnat  arts  were  em- 
ploveo  by  Pisistratns  to  secure  the  favour 
of  the  people  Y  For  what  waa  he  eminent  1 
How  waa  the  democracy  restored  Y  W)Mt 
became  of  HippiaaY] 

10.  What  effect  had  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  upon  the  SpaftansY  With  what 
natfon  were  they  almost  constantly  engaged 
hi  warY  When  did  the  first  Messenian 
war  commence,  and  how  long  did  it  con- 
tinue Y  How  manyother  wars  were  there 
between  them  Y  What  waa  the  fate  of  the 
MesseniansY 

11.  What  waathe  state  ofthe  kingdom  of 
IsRABL  at  the  commencement  of  this  peri- 
od Y  During  whoso  reign  did  this  event  oc- 
cur Y-[What  was  the  cauae  of  the  taking  of 
Samaria  by  Salmanazar Y  Whatbecameof 
the  Israelites  Y  Who  were  the  SamarltansY 
W»^'r  '""Tff  thf»  ten  tribes  destroyeii  aa  a 
naiion  TJ 

12.  \yhjj.t  «^  the  state  ofthe  kfaigdomof 
Jf  DAH  af»rr  th.1?  commencement  of  tMs  pe- 
ril >.  1  v  \M ,  ^  r  I  n  id  by  whom  was  Jerusalem 
takni  ^jivutc  were  the  characters  ofthe 
\M  i  t:-.'-, -t.lM.lahY] 

\\  the  seventy  years  captivity 

ci .. .    Lnder  what  khig  did  thta 

event  occur  Y-[What  took  place  in  the  rein 
ofZedekiahY] 

14.  When,  and  under  what  Una,  were 
the  Jews  permitted  to  return  to  their  na 
tive  land  Y  Who  were  tlieir  leaders  1  Di4 
their  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple  meet 
with  success  Y  When  was  It  completed  T 
How  did  they  celebrate  thia  event  f-[Whal 
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ifuaomi    E«kt«  the  eirca 
0UUI6M  of  ibd  iftkiDf  of  Babxioo  1] 

16.  Bov  kiof  did  Aabtlom  coatfniM  a 
■epanUr  Idngdoml  wbo  was  itt  fim 
kiof  1  When,  and  br  whom  wm  it  annex 
ed  to  NineTehT-rDid  any  thina  worthy  of 
notice  occnr  dunnc  Am  reign  of  Nabooea* 
■arl] 

17.  Which  waa  the  hut  in  order  of  the 
Unsdoma  which  conatituted  the  second 
empire  of  Aasvrial  What  waa  the  early 
atate  of  this  kingdoml  Who  was  their 
mat  Una,  and  when  waa  he  elected  1  How 
md  the  Ungdom  of  the  Medea,  and  the  Aa- 
i^rian  empire,  become  tinited  with  that 
of  Persia  MFlrom  whom  were  the  Modes 
descended  f  What  was  the  early  capital 
ofthiaampiral  What  waa  the  late  of  Z>e- 
/oces7  How  did  the  Scythians  obtain  a  re- 
aidence  in  MedBal  How  were  they  de- 
stroyedt  Who  waa  king  of  Media  at  this 
timet  In  what  war  did  he  engagel  For 
What  waa  the  last  battle  remarlialde  1  How 
did  Cyroa  become  king  of  Media  and  Per> 
■iai) 

la  What  la  the  date  of  Cyrus  the  Greatt 
What  waa  the  atate  of  PnaiA,  before  and 
fifter  Ma  reign  1  What  waa  the  character 
ofCyma?  What  %raa  the  reault  of  hia  ex- 
pedition agalnat  the  Scythiana  3  By  whom 
waa  he  ancceededl  What  did  he  add  to 
the  empire)  Who  was  hla  aaceesaorl 
How  many  yeara  B.  C.  waa  thia  erentl^ 
[Prom  whom  were  the  inhabitanta  of  Per- 
aia  descended  1  What  incident  relating  to 
their  earlv  hiatory  ia  recorded  hi  Scrip- 
ture %  What  waa  the  education  of  Cyrual 
How  waa  he  affected  by  a  visit  to  the  court 
of  hb  grand- father  Aatyageat  What  ia  re- 
lated of  hia  conduct  there  1  How  did  he 
obtain  an  entrance  into  Babylon  1  How 
fen^  did  he  reign  over  thia  vaat  empire 
alone  Y  How  kmf  (fid  the  Enrptiana  re- 
main onder  the  Peraian  yoke^  By  what 
stratagem  did  Cambyaea  enter  Egypt  1  la 
whose  reign  did  the  Jews  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple)] 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  dynasties  of  L^dia 
during  thia  period  1  For  what  waa  Crceaua 
celebrated  1  Bj  whom  was  his  Mng^Wq 
conouered  1-[Wiiat  ooourred,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, hi  the  contest  between  Cyrm  and 
OnnsusT]  _ 


8.  When  dW  »«  iovWif   H 
did  he  acquire  ilm  wMmkm% 
waa  hia  original  coodltkAl   VHatwaatka 
occasion  of  hia  death  1 
4.  What  more  is  said  of  flokn  Y 
6.  Where  waa  Thalaa  bora}    la  wlHt 
aciencea  waa  he  eminent  Y    Whea  dd  ha 
die,  and  how  oU  was  beY 

6.  What  ia  related  of  the  death  of  Cf> 
msY 

7.  What  waa  tha  f  hararler  af  h  nar  rse^ 
andhiswridttgsY 

a  For  what  was  Pjrtaipiiiaa   aalshW' 


11) 


PERIOD  VIL 


WhatlathenaflMand  extent  of  llria  ••> 
riodY 

1.  When,  and  under  what  Idag;  Ad  ihs 
Persiana  infade  GreeeeY  What  waa  the 
aize  of  their  fleet  and  army  Y  Where  dU 
they  meetY  Who  snccesatilly  vyfim  d 
them  there  Y  What  was  the  kiaa  on  each 
sideY  What  is  the  date  of  thia  eveacV 
(What  was  the  canae  of  thia  war  Y  Where 
wasBIarathonshuatedY  How  did  Mikxadaa 
become  aole  cooHnanderY  Ta  whsi  was 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  owing  Y  Wkal 
treatment  did  he  afterwards  recwya  ftwm 
his  countrymenY  With  what  did  Oraeoa 
abound  st  this  timeY  What  la  reiaied  eC 
Themiatoclea  Y  What  waa  hia  dkaraeter  t 
Row  did  he  behave  under  tha  < 
treatment  of  hia  conntrymen  YJ 

2.  Who  prosecuted  the  wa_  , 
Greece  Y  What  celebrated  battlea  wen 
fought  hi  the  early  part  of  thia  war  Y  Wh« 
ia  the  date  of  these  battlea  Y  Wbodiaoa- 
guiahed  themadvea  in  defii 
country  Y  What  was  the  sixe  of  : 
army  Y  How  kmg  waa  this  anay  rfsistaJ 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylc  Y  By  ho* 
menY  What  was  the  loss  on  the 
the  Persians  Y    Was  their  piugrei 

arreatedY    How  dkl  the   PerataL 

Athena  Y-[What  anecdotea  arc  reh«ad  m 
show  the  charscter  of  Xerxea  Y    V~       " 
ties  rsfhsed  to  send  the  tokea  of  1 
to  tlie  Persian  kh^Y    Who  waa  F 

and  whore  did  he   meet   the    1      

What  reptr  did  he  give  Xersaa  wbaa  te 
demanded  nis  anna  f  Deacribe  iba  bafliB 
which  enaued.    What  waa  the  aarfsaa  si 
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drove  the  elt|  t   What  anecdoCee  are  re- 1 
MTded  or  AristidM  1] 

6.  Between  whom  wu  the  power  or 
Athene  divided  1  Which  obtainea  the  con- 
trol in  the  reiHiblic  1  What  eflfect  had  hia 
adminiitt ration  upon  Athena  1  When  did 
the  Ijacedanxmian  war  commence  1  How 
long  did  Penclea  live  after  ita  commence- 
ment 1  Who  succeeded  himi  On  what 
(erms  was  the  Laced»monian  war  closed  1 
What  SpartaEn  signaUaed  himself  hi  this 
war1-[What  more  is  said  of  Pericles  1 
Give  an  account  of  hia  death,  and  the  oc« 
casion  of  it  What  waa  the  cause  of  the 
Lacednnumian  warl  What  waa  the  con- 
duct  of  Alcibiadea,  during  this  war  7  What 
treatmentilid  he  receive  (rom  the  Atheni- 
ans 1  Why  did  the  Athenians  wish  his  re- 
turn 1  In  what  manner  did  he  return  1 
What  waa  the  termination  of  hia  varied 
lifel  What  brought  the  Lacedamionian 
war  to  a  close  1  What  waa  the  conae- 
quence  to  Athens  1] 

6.  Wliat  Eovemment  waa  eatabUshed  at 
Athens  1  Wlien  and  by  whom  waa  the  re- 
publican government  re-established  l-t  Who 
were  the  thirty  tyrants?  How  long  did 
thev  contfaine  hi  authorttyl  What  la  aa- 
cribed  to  Lyaandert] 

7.  What  occurred  to  stahi  the  Athenian 
character,  about  this  time  7-[Who  waa  So- 
crates 7  What  were  the  distinguishinc  traits 
of  his  philosophy  7  Mention  the  c&cum 
stances  of  liis  death  7] 

8.  What  celebrated  event  occurred  in  the 
'  year  401  R  CI    What  are  the  remarlcable 

eircumataneea  of  this  retreat  7-[What  was 
the  occasion  of  the  Greeks  being  in  such  a 
situation  7  Who  haa  written  an  account  of 
this  retreat?  How  did  fitoarta  become  en- 
gaged in  this  war  7  What  was  the  result  to 
Bfmrta  7    Wben  was  a  peace  concluded  7] 

9.  Which  of  (he  Grecian  States  became 
di8tinsui8he<l  during  this  period  7  What 
occasioned  the  war  between  this  state  and 
Sparta  7  Wliat  states  assisted  Thebes  7 
Who  were  the  Theban  loadera?  What 
celebrated  battles  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  7  What  is  the  date  of  these  batties7 
What  paved  I  ho  way  for  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  tlie  Grecian  states  to  a  foreign  pow- 
er 7-[How  long  was  the  Theban  rortresa 
kept  by  the  Spartans  7  By  whom,  and  how 
waa  it  received  1  What  waa  the  station  and 
character  of  Bpaminondas  7  To  what  was 
the  success  of  the  Theban  army  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra  owing  1  How  were  these 
two  generals  treated  by  their  countrymen  7 
Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Epaminon- 
daa7) 

10.  What  ehangetookplace  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome^  during  tnis  period  7  Had  it 
not  been  a  democracy  before  7-[How  was 
this  change  effected  7f 

11.  When,  and  upon  what  occasion  did 
the  Romans  choose  a  Dictator  7  Who  was 
appointed  7  What  service  did  he  render 
his  eonntrrl  How  long  did  he  retain  his 
power  7-p¥hat  was  the  character  of  Chi- 
oliknataal    what  more  la  said  of  talm  7] 


12.  When  were  the  Decttnvtri  choaenl 
For  what  purpose  7  What  waa  the  chanc* 
ter  of  their  laws  7  How  many  crimes  ware 
punishable  with  death  7-lWhat  waa  the  first 
code  of  laws  of  the  Romans  7  In  what  way 
did  the  Decemviri  ezerciae  their  authority  7 
How  long  did  this  government  last  7  What 
tragical  event  waa  the  cause  of  its  dteaolft* 
tion7) 

13.  What  important lawnaaaed 445 B.C.7 
What  waa  aubMituted  for  Consuls,  the  same 
vear7  Were  the  Consuls  ever  restored  7 
When  was  the  oiRce  of  Censors  created  7 
What  was  their  duty  7-[What  barriers  sepa- 
rated the  patricians  and  plebeians  7  How 
Mrere  they  removed  7  Why  waa  the  office 
of  Censors  important?] 

14.  How  did  the  Senate  repay  themselves 
for  their  concession  to  the  people?  What 
eflfect  had  this  on  Roman  ambiuon  7 

15.  What  cities  were  taken  by  Camillns? 
When  were  they  taken  7-[ What  were  the 
circumatancesofthesiegeofVeii?  What 
occurred  during  the  attack  on  Falerill 
What  became  ofCamilluaTI 

16.  What  calamity  befbl  Rome  soon  after 
these  successes?  When  did  this  event 
occur*  How  were  they  expelled  from  the 
citv  ?•(  What  was  the  cause  of  this  invasion  7 
Wliat  occurred  in  the  Senate  house  7  How 
was^he  capital  preserved  from  the  general 
rubi7] 

17.  When  did  the  Roman  constitution 
undergo  another  change?  What  was  It? 
What  effect  had  this  on  the  power  of  Rome  7 
•[What  waa  the  cause  of  this  change?] 

la  When,  and  by  whom  was  the  king, 
dom  of  Egypt  restored  7  How  long  did  It 
continue  independent?  To  «rhat  power 
was  it  then  subjected? 

19.  With  what  nation  is  the  historr  of 
Perna  involved  during  this  period  7  What 
Bovereigns  were  engaged  in  this  war? 
-[What  is  said  of  Artaxerxcs  1.7  What  ol 
Xerxes  U.7  What  of  Artaxecxes  II.,  and 
Oehus  71 

to.  What  king  first  gave  3faced(m  celeb- 
rity  7    What  advance  had  he  made  in  con- 

auest,  before  the  birth  of  hia  son  Alexan- 
er  7-[In  what  way  did  he  ascend  the  ttironel 
What  was  his  character?  What  more  la 
related  of  him  7] 

DiMtingidahed  CharMtert. 
Who  were  the  dlsthiguished  characten 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-n.  What  is  said  of  Confoclus? 

2.  What  does  the  history  of  Herodotua 
describe?  In  what  dialect  waa  it  written, 
and  what  Is  Its  character  7 

3.  Of  what  country  waa  Pindar  a  native  1 
What  is  said  of  his  compositions  7 

4.  For  what  statues  waa  Phidiaa  celebra- 

5.  What  Is  said  of  the  Ufe  of  Burlpideal 
What  of  his  writings  7  ^,    , 

«.  For  what  was  Sophocles  distinguish- 
ed? What  is  said  of  his  writings  7  What 
anecdote  la  related  of  hbn?  What  waa  tha 
occasion  of  hia  death? 
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7.  OfwteteoantrTwaaaoeTatManadvel 
Wluit  was  his  eanr  occopstioDY  What 
washlschaiaeterl  Whj  was  he  condemn- 
ed to  diel    What  was  his  beUefl 

&  Under  what  drcomsCances  did  Tha- 
ejdides  write  his  history  of  the  Pdoponne- 
■Isn  warl  What  are  the  peculiarities  of 
blsstrlel 

9.  Where  was  Hippocrates  bom  1  How 
did  he  scqnire  the  knowledge  of  medicine  1 

la  What  more  can  you  say  of  Xeno* 
phon7] 

PERIOD  VUL 

What  IS  the  name  snd  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod! 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  Oreeee.  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period  1  With 
what  nation  is  their  history  connected? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  sacred  war? 
How  did  Philip  k>ecome  engaged  in  iti 
Who  roused  the  Athenians  to  oppose  him  ? 
When  was  the  batUe  of  Cheroneal  How 
were  the  Greeks  treated  by  Philip  7-[How 
did  Philip  obtain  a  place  in  the  Amphicty- 
<mic  council  1  From  what  is  the  term  Phi- 
lippic derived  1  What  proof  is  recorded  of 
ths  siHTf^M  of hi«  tlwiuencel    ^"*—  — ^* 

Hme  tifhin  iJ^mth  t    Uovf  iM  Iv-  <i  '   ' : 

3.  ^ItfitHlUl  AieioiidT.  l^l«  ton  of  Philp, 
•flier  Orni^cg  )  WhM  did  he  do  tli'  I'tl 
fflaw  nld  w»H  hp  when  he  b^ijnti  Eo  rol^nl 
what  It  loUiJ  ttf  hi$  t^nrly  hfm'i  I)etcr>be 
biJi  itirurview  wirh  DloiPJiea,  What  was 
ihi  r*?*iitli  of  his  con^ultEnjf;  th^?  ororli'  *t 
Delphot?  ni(.1  hf^  r^L-tAin  pt^^i'iMton.  af  the 
Oiiecian  ttjira  wichocii  an  eflbrt  7] 

2,  Wh<-n  iliii  Akrirander  in^adr  P^rttel 
Haw  old  wai  ]ie1  What  was  tbfi  s^i^'  of 
h  in  unii  >- 1  %VliBi  c^un  tiiea  did  he  conou ' !  r  1 
Haw  long  wnj  he  in  cmqucrfng  thi'ml 
\Vljf'rrH,  and  how  did  he  diet  WhAt  w 
hi  9  ckftxactef  N(Wl;rrp   waa  hie  fir^i    t*. 

fT-,  fr  :^-  -.'" '1  tsTicrrtrr  7  Whert  ^i.i  Lhe 
next  encounter?  W^  was  the  conse- 
quence to  the  Persians?  How  did  he  em- 
ploy himself  from  this  time  to  the  battle  of 
J^ela?  What  is  said  of  this  batUe?  What 
more  did  he  accorapUah?  What  instances 
of  amiable  feeling  are  recorded  of  him?] 

4.  How  were  ue  possessions  of  Alexan- 
der divided,  immediately  after  his  death  ? 
Howwere  they  afterwards  divided?  Which 
was  the  most  powerful  of  these  divisions  ? 
•rHow  did  Alexander's  &mily  become  ex* 
tinct?! 

^  5.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Grecian 
statea  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ?  What 
and  when  waa  the  last  efTort  made  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  liberty  ?-rWhat  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  or  Demosthenes?  In 
what  respect  did  he  differ  from  Phoclon  ? 
What  was  the  character  and  death  of  Pho- 
clon ?  What  prevented  the  success  of  the 
Aehoean  league?] 

&  What  was  soon  to  be  the  &te  of  Mace- 
donia and  (»x«ece?    Whes  did  Macedonia 


become  sobjeet  to  the  RomnaY  Wk■^ 
and  by  whom  was  Greece  subdoedY  WhM 
was  tne  pretext  for  attacking  Greece?  12b- 
der  what  name  did  Greece  beoome  a  jko- 
vhice  of  Borne  ?-[What  waa  the  occasioB 
of  hitroducittg  the  Romsna  into  Orecct? 
What  was  the  result  to  Hacedooas,  aad 
their  last  king,  Perseus?  What  was  the 
ftte  of  Corinth?  In  what  year  dM  this«e> 
cur  ?  ^^at  other  event  renders  tha  year 
important?  What  is  said  of  Philopoenoa  ? 
WbatofNabis?] 

7.  What  was  the  sItaatlQn  of  Roan  at  tbt 
commencement  of  this  period  ? 

&  What  nations  did  the  Romans  ea^T 
subdue?  Against  whcnn  did  they  then  tan 
their  ansa  ?  How  long  were  they  cppged 
in  this  war  ?  What  nation  did  they  saMa- 
gate  in  the  mean  time?  [What  was  nw 
country  of  the  9amnites  ?  What  remaita> 
ble  instance  of  bravery  occurred  during  the 
war  with  thianatkm?  What  mcident  ia  the 
war  with  the  Latins  shows  the  stfmnesi  sf 
Roman  virtue  ?] 

9.  What  moitification  (fid  the  RoauD  snaj 
experience  during  the  war  with  the  Ban* 
nites?  When  were  they  subdued?  Whit 
nation  ahared  their  &te?4Relate  the  dr 
cumatances  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans?] 

10.  When  were  the  Romans  engaged  ia 
war  with  the  Tuscans?  What  geoefal de- 
feated them  ?  What  was  the  m 
tant  war  to  which  they  were 
this  time?  How  did  Pyrrhos  I 
gaged  with  the  Romans?  What  was  dM 
success  of  his  attack  on  them  ?  When  dU 
all  Italy  submit  to  the  Romana  f-TWhsl 
anecdote  illustrates  the  ambition  oi  Pyr- 
rhus?  To  what  was  he  indebted  lor  Ms 
first  successes  in  Italy?  What  was  kii 
fortune  in  Sicily  ?  What  instance  of  | 
roaity  is  mentioned  ?  What  was  the  c 
tion  of  the  Btatea  of  Italy  after  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Romana  ?] 

11.  What  was  the  occasion  of  die  first 
Punic  war?  When  did  it  commence? 
How  long  did  it  laat?  ¥niat  exeeplioii  la 
mentioned  to  the  general  aacceea  of  ths 
Romana?  What  reasons  were  there  fv 
supposing  that  the  Romans  would  not  sno- 
ceed  in  their  naval  engagemenu  ?  Whcva 
was  the  principal  scene  of  tlaa  wrar  ?  On 
what  terms  did  the  Carthaginians  conchsds 
a  peace?-rWhat  was  the  object  of  balk 
natioas?  What  was  the  socceea  of  Ifas 
naval  engagements?  What  orders  wcfa 
given  to  Regulos  ?  Why  did  he  vnab  to  re- 
turn homo  T  How  were  the  Cartlutgmiaaa 
enabled  to  defeat  him  ?  In  what  way  <id 
he  show  uncommon  devotednesa  to  hte 
coimtry  ?  What  was  the  condiikm  of  Scaly 
after  this  war?] 

12.  How  lone  did  the  peace  between 
Rome  and  Cartnage  continue  ?  Over  wfaii 
nations  did  the  Roman  arms  triumph  t 
How  often  had  the  temple  of  Janus  been 
shot  since  the  foundation  of  the  city  1  Dow 
did  the  Romans  employ  themaelvea  dnrlsg 
this  interval  HWhat  waa  the  canoe  of  lbs 
war  with  the  lOyriuia  and  GanlaT] 
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13.  How  did  the  duUiaguiiuLA  impnoTc 
tbia  Maaon  of  pwkce  I  Dow  wps  the  h^- 
coad  Punic  w^  commc'DCf'Jl  WI110  vna 
the  leader  in  this  warl    When  ilid  tim 


w  loiijii:  [lid  II  bit  1 
flratcajried  i.ml 
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war  commenc^^ 
Where  waa  th 
With  what  aac 
obUfed  to  leaT 
ded  the  fate  of 
did  the    Cartb  1 

[Wliat  oath  did]  dl 

Wtiat  WES  his  (  ii*:^ 

•cribe  the  cooim;  ui  uu-u^ua  u^^  jLUic& 
to  Italy.  How  old  was  he.  and  what  waa 
the  number  of  his  troopal  What  battles 
were  lost  by  the  Romans?  What  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Oannssl 
WhatissaidofPaoluaAmiliusI  To  what 
causes  con  you  attribute  the  future  ill  sue- 
cen*  of  Hannibal?  Under  whom  were  the 
Romans  again  victorious  ?  By  what  means 
did  Fabiua  conduct  the  war  prosperously? 
Who  reduced  Spain?  What  was  the  fate 
of  Asdrubal?  Why  did  Scipio  carry  the 
war  mto  Africa?  What  was  the  c)>aracter 
of  Scipio?  What  was  the  loss  to  the  Car- 
lhd«iuians  at  the  battle  of  Zama?  What 
naore  is  said  of  Hannibal  ?  When  did  the 
second  Punic  war  end  ?] 

14.  What  other  victories  were  obtained 
by  the  Romans  ?-[What  was  the  war  with 
rlittlp  called?] 

16.  What  war  commenced  in  192  B.  C.  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  this  war  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  it?  What  was  the  comse- 
qoenoe  of  these  successes  to  Rome  ? 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  government  of 
01OILT?  With  what  nation  were  they  fre- 
quently at  war  ?  When  were  they  brought 
under  the  Roman  sway?-[What  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  early  settlement  of 
this  island  ?  By  whom  waa  Syracuse  found- 
ed ?  Who  establidied  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment there?  What  was  the  character  of 
his  successor,  Diooysius  the  younger? 
Who  eAicted  his  first  banishment?  who 
hiasecond?  By  whom  was  this  city  taken? 
What  interesting  anecdote  is  connected 
with  the  taking  of  thia  city  ?] 

17.  When,  and  under  what  monarch  did 
the  kincdom  of  5inax  arise  into  import- 
ance? TO  whom  did  it  faU  on  the  first  di- 
vision of  Alexander's  empire?  JIow  did 
Iteleuctts  obtain  it?  What  were  the  sove- 
reigns of  this  kincdom  called  ?-[By  whom 
was  Syria  aeCtled  7  What  do  we  learn  of 
the  kings  of  Svria  from  the  Bible  ?] 

18.  ^w  did  Seleucus  obtain  possession 
of  Macedonia?  What  prevented  his  re- 
taining it?-rWho  was  the  successor  of  Se- 
leucus, and  what  is  related  of  him  ?  What 
is  said  of  Antiochus  Theos  ?  Who  reigned 
between  him  snd  Antiochus  the  Great? 
Relato  the  principal  events  of  his  reign? 


the  Jpws  St  the  commencement  c/thls  pe- 
riod? What  was  their  state  under  Um* 
kings  of  Persia?  When  did  this  pxtisper- 
ous  state  ejcpire  ?-[What  particular  favours 
did  they  receive  under  Artaxcrxes  ?  What 
abuses  were  reformed  by  Nehemiah  and 
Joiada?  How  was  Alexander  the  Great 
met  by  the  high  priest  ?] 

21.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Jews  after 
323B.C.?  What  was  the  consequence  of  an 
invasion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ?  When 
were  the  Syrians  driven  from  Judea 
Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  this 
occasion  ?-rRelate  the  circumstances  of  the 
invasion  01  Judea  by  Ptolemy  governor  of 
Egypt?  When,  and  by  whom  was  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  called  ihc  Seplua- 

S'nt  made  ?  What  led  the  Jewa  to  revolt 
3m  Antiochus  ?  How  was  his  d^ath  con- 
nected with  tiiis  event  ?  What  was  the  fiite 
of  Judas  Maccabeus  ?] 

22.  What  waa  the  state  of  Eotpt  when 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  ?  What 
change  took  place  after  his  death?  When 
did  this  event  occur?  TTnw  JaTii!  ilid  the 
Ptolemaean  dynai^^v  lii^c  ^  \\  iir>  uas  ibo 
last  sovereign  ?  1 1^3  w  wnnv  o  f  1  hi  d  dyn  isiy 
are  included  in  thb  ppriofll  [Who  wen* 
these  princes.  anO  ^tuU  at  eai^i  off  hem  1] 

23.  When  does  ihe  hitftary  of  Pakthea 
begin?  By  whom  wba  U  fDondcd]  01 
what  did  it  at  first  codaIbi  1  What  arc  the 
successors  of  Ar^^nnGti  ulUe^iI  I-fWhot  did 
the  Partliian  empire':  include  I  To  whom 
had  Parthia  been  s!i.bjcci  I  What  wart  Iho 
occupation  of  the  PaftJiiuu^?} 

21.  What  was  tlie  ehirju:(er  of  flip  Ana- 
cidn?  How  iar  i\Ui  M\thh4siiisL  extead 
his  dominions? 

25.  What  is  the  date  of  the  commence* 
ment  and  close  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Chi- 
na? How  many  emperors  did  it  include, 
andwfaat  is  it  called?  When  did  the  fourth 
dynasty  begin  and  terminate  ?  How  many 
emperors  did  it  include  ?  What  is  it  called  1 
•[What  is  related  of  Chaus?  What  vmrn 
acccmpUahed  by  Ching?  What  is  said  of 
his  ambition?] 

Dutinguiahea  Characten. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  thev  emi- 
nent ?-[!.  What  is  said  of  the  life,  charac. 
ter,  and  manners  of  Plato  ?  What  of  hia 
writings?  What  truth  did  he  maintain 
with  powerAiI  anruments  ? 

2l  When  did  ApeUes  Uve  ?  What  is  said 
of  his  pictures? 

3.  Mention  the  principal  circumstanees 
in  the  Ufo  of  Alexander.  What  anecdotes 
are  recorded  of  him  which  exhibit  amiable 
feeiinffs? 

4.  What  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of 
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1   Rdate  the  efareoiiiilanoM  of Ikk 


6.  Where  did  EocUd  lire,  and  where  dM 
lie  flouriahl  For  whal wa«  he  distiiifttiah> 
edi 

7.  When  and  where  did  Theocritus  Ihrel 
What  was  the  character  of  his  writinipl 
What  waa  the  cause  of  his  death  T 

8.  Of  what  country  was  Zeno  a  native  1 
What  tailluenc«d  him  to  devote  his  Ufe  to 
philosophy  %  Where  did  he  deliver  his  in- 
structions 1  What  was  his  character  and 
habiul 

9.  In  yrbMt  way  did  Archimedes  saslst  in 
defending  the  city  of  STracuse,  wlien  bc> 
taegod  by  the  l}omaus1] 

PERIOD  DL 

What  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

.  1.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple in  this  and  several  succeeding  periods  1 
When  was  Cartilage  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
tnansi  How  long  was  the  warl  Who 
were  the  aggressors  1  What  was  the  result 
to  Carthage  as  a  city  and  nation  7-[What 
measures  did  the  Caruiaginians  lake  to  pre- 
vent this  war  1  What  demands  were  made 
upon  them  by  the  Romans  t  How  did  they 
receive  them  7  How  did  they  defend  the 
city,  and  with  what  success  1  In  what  way 
were  they  attaclied  by  Scipio  1  What  other 
circumstances  relatinx  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  are  mentioned  7] 

2.  Wliat  defeat  did  the  Romans  soffer 
about  this  timet  \Vhat  success  attended 
their  arms  in  BpaUi  after  this  defeat  1  When 
did  Spain  become  a  Roman  province  1-[  What 
were  the  principal  events  of  this  warY] 

3.  What  was  the  state  of  Rome  133  ye 
B.  C.  1  What  was  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus?  Why  v 
his  bn^er  Caius  Gracchus  obnoxious  to 
the  noblest  What  was  his  fotet-n;v~ 
were  the  Gracchi  t  What  is  related  other  t 
What  circumstance  occasioned  the  death 
of  Tiberius  t  Whst  wss  the  character  of 
Caius  Gracchus  t  To  what  were  these  tu- 
muUs  a  prelude  t] 

4.  Whst  were  the  conquests  of  the  Ro- 
mans abroad  about  this  timet  When  did 
the  war  with  Jugurtha  commence   and 


faiRomet  HowtaagWMgrttaalwfgLi^ 
what  was  his  successt-(Wbo  mwm  loihri- 
dateS}  and  over  what  countries  did  be  o 
tend  liis  dominiont  Whst  wure  his  dmsm 
for  carrying  on  a  war  wMh  Room  t  Os 
what  pretence  did  the  Romans  attack  himl 
Who  was  SyUa  and  what  was  his  eh»racier1 
With  what  act  of  cmehy  did  InhritkiM 
commence  this  wart  What -was  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  two  battles  which  sncceededl 
Why  dkl  both  parties  desire  a  ccssiMiiM  oc 
armsU 

7.  When  did  the  eontentfao  between  Ms- 
rtus  and  Sylla  begin  t  Wbatwaa  theeea- 
ductofSyllawhenrecaUedloRosBet  Bs« 
did  he  enter  the  city  t  Wliat  was  ImIs  sac> 
cesst  Why  did  Sylla  return  imu>  Amt 
What  occurred  during  his  absence  Y-pK^ 
was  Oinna.  and  what  was  his  character  t] 

a  Was  Sylla  victorious  in  Asiat  Whsi 
was  his  conduct  on  his  return  Id  Roast 
•[By  whom  was  the  army  headed  whkh 
opposed  Sylla  t  What  was  the  conaeqweaes 
of  this  battlet  Whh  what  porpoMS 
Sylla  enter  Rome  t  How  iar  oki  he  est 
the  work  of  destruction  t] 

9.  How  was  Sylla  enabled  to  somest  Mi 
vfcrfeneet  When  did  thi8jdielaiorsl#oa» 
mence  and  how  kmg  did  it  last  t  Afterihis 
time  what  was  the  government  of 
What  was  the  character  of  By  Da's  < 
ship  1  How  were  the  Romans  fireed 
thistyrantt  What  motives  led  han  to  n- 
Unqnlsh  his  sulhority  t-[Wbat  naon  is  re> 
ktedofhhntT 

10.  Whst  was  the  sitnatioo  of  0nia  im- 
til  it  became  a  province  of  Rome  t  Wbca 
did  that  event  occur  t-[Who  were  the  inl 
two  of  the  Seleucidc  of  thepreeut  mn, 

WhosBcc 


snd  what  is  said  of  tliem  t 
ed,  and  what  occurred  In  his  re%a  t  Why 
<hd  the  Syrians  exehide  the  SelewcMa 
from  the  thronet  How  dkl  tbev  sLcsai 
plish  kt  Who  reigned  after  Ttgnaest 
Who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Romea  |itwifc»H 
U.  What  was  effected  Ibr  the  Smwmjf 
the  brothers  of  Judas  Haecabeas  T 


was  accomplished  bv  John  BvreaanBt 
For  what  was  he  celebraledt  Wbm  snd 
how  long  dkl  he  relgnt  What  tw«  oOcm 
were  uuted  In  him  and  contlBaed  in  Hi 
lamllyt  By  what  appeOatkm  are  fate  *- 
scendsnu  dlstteguishedt-(Wbai  oaore  to 
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•inl]iait1-[l.  Rdat*  the  prlneliwl  circom- 
•tancei  in  the  ttfe  of  PolybiiiB.  What  his- 
tory did  he  write,  and  what  i«  its  charac- 
lerl 

2.  When  did  Apollodonu  flourish,  and 
what  did  he  write  7 

3.  Of  what  kind  of  writing  was  Lucilius 
(he  foonderl-  What  is  said  of  him  by 
BlackweUI 

4.  What  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Ma- 
rina 1] 

PEUODX. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodi 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period  1  What  dis- 
tincuished  character  made  his  appearance 
at  this  time?  What  was  his  first  mffitary 
enterprise,  and  how  was  It  rewarded? 
What  were  his  next  exploits  7-[Whal  ap- 
peared from  this  time  to  be  his  object  1 
What  advantages  did  Cflssar  possess  for  ob- 
taining office  and  popularity  f  What  remark 
was  made  of  him  dy  Cicero  1] 

2.  What  contentions  broke  out  after  the 
death  of  Sylla  1  How  were  they  termina- 
ted 7-[What  was  the  occasion  of  the  war 
between  Catulua  and  Lepidus  1  What  was 
the  n:8ult1  Wlio  was  Senorius?  What 
was  the  origin  of  his  war?  By  whom  was 
it  terminated  7  Relate  the  cause,  progress, 
and  close  of  the  Servile  war.] 

3.  Which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  in  which  Rome  was  ever  engaged  7 
Bt  what  means  had  Mithridates  rendered 
himself  formidable  to  the  Roman  power  7 
By  whom  was  ho  defeated?  To  what 
were  his  successes  afterwards  owing?  By 
what  general  was  this  powerful  enemy 
finally  subdued?  When  did  the  war  ter- 
minate 7-[How  long  was  Mithridates  the 
enemy  of  Rome  ?  How  was  he  enabled  to 
maintain  so  long  a  contest?  By  what 
means  imd  Pompey  acquired  his  populari- 
ty? Why  did  not  this  great  authority 
which  was  given  !iim  by  the  people,  render 
him  dangerous  to  their  liberties  7  Relate 
tie  events  of  this  war.  What  was  the  ftte 
df  Mithridates  7] 

4.  After  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  what 
did  Pompey  accomplish  7  When,  and  how 
did  he  enter  Rome  7  [What  nations  did 
Ponmey  make  experience  the   power  of 


■trengthened?    What  effect  had  the  trhun- 
virate  on  the  liberties  of  Rome  7 

7.  How  did  these  three  individoaU  ifivide 
the  empire  7  Of  what  base  acts  was  Cssar 
guilty  before  he  departed  to  his  govern 
ment  7  On  what  pretext  was  this  accom- 
plished 7  By  whom  was  he  recalled  from 
exile  7-[What  was  the  character  of  Cicero  1 
How  was  his  banishment  accomplinhed ) 
When,  and  why  was  he  recalled  by  Pom^ 
pey?] 

a  Of  what  country  was  Cssar  the  go- 
vernor? How  did  he  conduct  himself 
there?  When  did  he  invade  and  subdue 
Britain  7-[6ive  an  account  of  his  conquests 
during  the  nine  years  he  remained  gov  emcn- 
ufGaul] 

9.  Whiait  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate? 
To  what  ditl  Ceesar  and  Pompey  aspire  after 
this  event?  Wliat  was  I  he  comparative 
strength  of  qach  7  What  vras  the  result  of 
the  ambition  of  these  two  individuals? 
Where  did  they  meet  in  battle  7  What  was 
the  consequence  to  Pompey  and  his  army  ? 
What  is  the  dale  of  this  event ?-[Wbst 
propositions  were  made  1>y  Caesar  to  tlie 
senate  before  he  turned  his  arms  against 
his  country?  Why  did  tiiey  not  comply 
with  them  7  Wliat  circumstances  are  men- 
tioned respecting  Caesar's  entrance  into 
Italy?  What  was  his  reception  there? 
Where  did  Pompey  ^o?  How  long  was 
Caesar  in  subduing  Spain  7  To  what  offices 
was  he  chosen  7  What  was  the  situation  of 
Pompey's  army  7  Where  did  the  opposing 
armies  first  meet  7  What  was  the  result  1 
Wiiat  anecdote  is  related  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  Caesar?  Whore  was  their 
next  meeting?  Wtiat  was  the  diflference 
in  the  respective  armies?  What  determin- 
ed the  fate  of  the  battle?  What  was  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  Caesar  7  How  were  the 
vanquished  treated  by  him?  Relate  the 
tra^cal  fate  of  Pompey  7] 

10.  By  what  means,  and  when,  did  E^pt 
become  a  Roman  province  7  Whom  did  he 
sulxlue  two  years  after  tliis  7-[What  indu- 
ced Csesar  to  engage  on  the  side  of  Cleopa- 
tra? How  did  he  convey  the  report  of  the 
reduction  of  Phamaces  to  Rome  71 

11.  Why  was  It  necessary  for  Csesar  tu 
hasten  to  Rome  7  Who  had  taken  up  arms 
in  Africa?  What  was  the  result  7  wlien 
did  Cesar  return  in  triumph  to  Rome  ? 
How  did  he  obtain  the  &vour  of  the  peo- 
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btrebMB  engaged  in  It  T  Mention  the  par- 
tlcuJAn  of  the  death  of  Ccaar.  How  manj 
Ihrea  were  sacrificed  before  C«aar  reach- 
ed his  elevation  1  By  what  It  the  darkness 
of  hia  character  relicred  1] 

14.  What  peculiar  state  of  things  was 
produced  by  the  death  of  Cssarl  What 
obliged  the  conspirators  to  flee  7  When 
waa  the  tectrnd  irimn^f irate  formed!  Of 
whom  i^d  ft  rmwlRfT  What  stipulation 
4id  they  ruake  nrwiirij;  ih^-tnselvcsl-rWho 
mifti'T^d  hi  t*jia*n!^njtpcu  of  this  stipula- 
tinjj  rj 

tS.  Whiaen^ceoii'nt  tuuk  place  at  Phi- 
thxpi^  wbkh  d^cidc^tJic  rhf  cot  the  empire? 
Wbf  li  diJ  (I  Of  CUT  J  Bt  whom  was  it  won  1 
Wbal  r'tTurL  liAd  this  b«til^  on  Roman  liber- 
1v1  How  dill  Umrua  an4  Casaius  escape 
the  lunds  of  their  »  niiJiesHlIow  was 
thi«  baJtilf  b«t  by  Li1^  r^  i>.  bUcansI  How 
wan  BnitUiA  afTe^letl  hy  i-s  death  of  Caa- 
musl  W] I V  J hiJ  Bru ruit  16 1 J"  the  field  again  7 
WhAt  wia  lifl  latf  1  Wlisf  were  the  mili- 
tary lAl^nlAtifOcuviuf  1  How  did  he  gain 
hia  jiopulaTiiy  T] 

li.  In  lAhnl  vruy  dUl  Qirtaviua  and  An- 
thony pmitk-v  !h"Erift'^lvi>(s  after  they  had 
bttj.  ^  '  T  -  ^  '  r|i  I  '■aj  beenadmit- 
i  r'  I  1  possessions  of 

theu.  :-.,.i_iu  .   *. .le disposed oHJ 

17.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Antho- 
ny's summoning  the  queen  of  Ecypt  to  an- 
swcr  for  her  di8affeciion  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment 1  What  were  the  immediate 
eauses  of  the  war  between  him  and  Octa- 
viua  1  Wliere  and  when  did  they  come  to 
an  engagement  1  What  was  the  conduct  of 
Cleopatra  and  Anthornr  on  tliis  occasion? 
What  terms  did  she  offer  Ociavius  ?  What 
were  the  designs  of  Octavius  respecting 
Cleopatra?  How  were  they  frustrated  1 
What  became  of  Anthony?  What  was 
now  the  situation  of  Octavius  ?  When  ilid 
Egypt  become  a  Roman  province  ?-[What 
was  the  character  of  Anthony  ?  What  was 
the  amount  of  forces  collected  at  the  battle 
of  Actiiun  ?  What  decided  the  fate  of  this 
battle?) 

la  What  was  now  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  ?  What  was  Octavius  called  ? 
What  was  his  power?  In  what  way  did 
he  almost  efface  the  memory  of  his  former 
cnielties  ?  For  what  was  his  reign  remark- 
able ?  What  is  the  most  important  event 
which  ever  took  place  in  our  world  ?-[At 
wtiat  peculiar  crisis  did  our  Saviour  appear? 
Was  the  arlministration  of  Augustus  nivour- 
able  to  liberty?  Why  was  an  absolute 
government  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Rome  ?  What  oflices  and  titles  did  Atiius- 
tus  take  ?  Through  whose  advice  did  he 
retain  his  usurped  authority  ?  Of  what  was 
Mecffinos  a  patron?  What  anecdotes  are 
related  of  Augustus?  How  long  was  his 
reign  ?  For  what  purpose  were  the  few 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  carried  on  ? 
Wliat  was  the  most  serious  disastAr  he  ex- 
perimeed  ?  Give  an  account  of  his  domes- 
Uc  life.    When  and  Tirhere  did  he  die  ?] 

19.  Why  can  liUie  be  said  respecting 


other  natloiui  during  this  peiiodl  WkM. 
was  the  state  of  the  AmMmean  dynasty  at 
this  time?  When  and  huw  waa  Antipaicr 
placed  upon  the  throne  ?-(What  became  of 
Aristobulus?] 

20.  When  did  Herod  tke  Great  becoae 
king  of  Judea?  Who  was  he,  and  whu 
was  the  eluuracter  of  hia  reign  i-fWhat  o> 
currences  of  his  reign  arc  noticed?) 

21.  What  kmgs  of  the  Lagidae  &nuly  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Egypt  during  this  pe 
riod?  With  whom  did  k  end?  How ko; 
had  they  reigned  in  Esvpt  ?  How  vas  t 
governed  afterwards  ?-[What  was  the  his- 
tory of  Cleopatra,  before  the  arrivd  «C 
Anthony  in  Egypt?  What  is  said  of  h» 
personal  sppearance  and  mannent  ?  Wkn 
IS  related  of  her  by  PUny  ?  Mentkn  tbc 
remaining  circumstances  of  her  history.] 

22.  What  is  said  of  Partkia,  during  ikis 

Seriod  ?-rWhat  was  the  result  of  the  upe- 
ition  of  Crassus  against  Parthia?    Wlul 
is  said  of  Orodes  and  Phraales?] 

DutinguUhed  Charaeten. 

Wlio  were  the  distinguished  charaeten 
in  this  period,  and  for  wliat  were  they  eoi- 
nent  7-[l.  Of  what  country  was  Lucretios 
a  native  7  What  were  his  teneU  1  W1«l 
is  the  character  of  his  writings  1 

2.  From  whom  was  Julius  Cssar  de> 
scendcd?  What  did  SyUa  say  of  hia  1 
Mention  the  princiml  evenu  in  his  bfc 
\Va8  he  distinguished  except  in  warl 
What  writings  of  his  are  extant,  and  far 
what  are  they  admired  7 

3.  Who  was  the  lather  of  I^tin  do- 
quence,  and  the  greatest  orator  Rome  ever 
produced  7  For  what  was  he  styied  the 
father  of  hia  countrv  ?  Wliy  waa  he  ba- 
nished 7  How  did  he  Incur  th€<  anger  of 
Anthony  7  How  did  he  die  1  For  what  is 
he  to  be  admired  7 

4.  Against  whom  was  the  satire  of  CW 
tuUus  directed?  How  was  he  repaalT 
What  did  he  introduce  into  Latin  poetry? 

5.  Wliat  offices  were  held  by  flaOustl 
What  was  his  character  7  What  waa  thr 
cause  of  the  hatred  between  him  andCfee- 
ro7    What  did  he  write  ? 

6.  How  many  volumes  were  writtai  bf 
Varro?    When  did  he  die  7 

7.  What  is  said  of  Cornelius  Neposl 
a  When,  and  where  vraa  VIrfil  bon? 

How  did  he  lose  his  ftnns?  Thraqgb 
whose  interest  did  he  recover  them  ?  ^f 
did  he  write  his  Bucolics  and  Georgkal 
What  was  the  design  of  the  JBunil 
Whose  friendship  did  be  enjoy  7  MThcrv 
and  when  did  he  die  7  Where  Is  his  toab 
still  seen  7 

9.  Where  was  Horace  educated  1  Wl^ 
did  he  turn  his  attention  to  poetry  7  Whca 
did  he  die  7] 

GENERAL  VIEWB. 

[To  what  does  the  knowl6<|c«  duisul 
firom  the  Bible  respecthiffth«/       —  — 
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nmMrdate)   By  wlMt  are  we  gakled  on 
oChersYibjecUT] 

1.  Is  there  any  reason  for  beUerlng  that 
the  sarftee  of  the  earth  differed  from  what 
it  is  at  uresenti  To  whiit  porposea  was  it 
probab^  better  adapted  T-[What  was  the 

.  opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet  respecting  It  1  What 
would  have  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  uniyeraal  deluge  1  Does  the  appear- 
ance of  the  earth's  surftce  fiiTour  such  a 
conjecture  ?] 

2.  What  season  has  cmijecture  assigned 
to  the  AntediluTlan  world  1  How  might 
this  have  been  the  facit  Is  there  anr 
other  reason  for  supposing  a  chaise  took 
place  at  the  time  or  the  flood  1-[In  what 
way  has  St.  Pierre  accounted  <br  the  de- 

3.  What  tofcrence  has  been  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  population  before  the  flood 
from  ^e  longevity  of  its  InhabitanUi  1 
What  Is  the  probability  respecting  iti- 
(What  is  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  on  this 
subject  1  Can  the  causes  of  the  longevity 
of  the  Antediluvians  be  known  with  cer- 
t^ntyl  What  reason  is  mentioned?  Is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  discover  a  physical 
cause?] 

4.  What  is  known  relative  to  the  observ- 
ances of  religion  before  the  flood  ^[How 
were  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  Cain  dis- 
tinguished 1  How  did  the  whole  world  be- 
come corrupted  1] 

6.  What  circumstance  was  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  ana  and  sciences  1 
Is  it  probable  that  many  of  them  w?re 
known?  What  arts  were  understood  by 
them  ?•[  What  is  further  said  on  this  article  i] 

6.  What  was  the  most  probable  form  of 
government?  Describe  lt?-(What  was 
probably  the  state  of  mankind,  after  the 
union  of  the  fiimilies  of  Cain  and  Seth  ?] 

7.  Why  might  the  intercourse  of  the  an- 
tediluvians have  been  easy  ?  What  reason 
to  there  for  supposing  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  navigation  ? 

a  Wliat did jl*»yria  comprehend?  What 
was  iu  capital?  Wlicre  was  it?  What 
Is  the  coimtry  now  called  ?-[De8cribe  this 
city?)  What  composed  Babylonia?  What 
is  it  now  called?  What  was  its  capital, 
and  how  was  it  situated?  Describe  it. 
.[What  more  particular  description  may  be 

given  of  it  ?    How  were  the  han^ng  gar- 
ens  built  ?    What  is  said  of  the  Temple  of 
Delus?] 

9.  Wiiat  was  the  government  of  these 
nations?  What  was  claimed  by  the  king? 
•fWliy  did  they  live  in  retirement?    By 


11.  What  was  the  most  stngoltf  of  their 
customs  1  What  other  custom  is  mentfon- 
ed? 

12.  What  was  the  state  of  learning  among 
the  Babylonians  ?  What  science  was  first 
cultivated  among  them  ?  What  arose  from 
their  knowledge  of  Astronomy  Kin  what 
manner  was  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans 
acquired?  Why  did  they  never  make 
great  advances  in  the  sciences?] 

13.  What  do  the  immense  buUdhigB  of 
the  Babylonians  prove?  What  was  the 
state  of  painting,  Matuarv,  music  and  po* 
etrv  among  them  ?-[How  aid  they  treat  their 
sick?  In  what  were  they  particularly  in- 
genious ?] 

14.  What  did  CMna  anciently  faichide  1 
What  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  their 
ancient  territory  was  neariy  the  same  as  H 
is  at  present  ?  In  what  part  of  Asia  was  it 
situated  ?  How  was  it  separated  from  Tar- 
tary? 

15.  Describe  their  government.' 

16.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  ? 

17.  What  was  the  state  of  the  sciences 
among  the  Chinese  ?  With  what  arts  were 
they  early  acquainted?  In  what  state 
were  these  arts  ?  In  what  were  they  dis- 
tinguished ?-j^What  was  their  character? 
When  was  £gypt  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished countries  of  the  ancient  world? 
Why  was  it  distinguished?] 

la  How  was  Egypt  situated?  What  was 
its  ancient  name  i  What  is  it  called  by  the 
Turks  ?    How  was  it  divided  ? 

19.  What  were  among  their  most  magni- 
ficent cities  ?-[I>escribe  l^bea.  What  is 
said  of  its  ruins?    By  whom  was  Mem- 

Shis  founded,  and  where  was  it  situated? 
five  a  description  of  Alexandria.  What 
was  the  principal  cause  of  its  eminence? 
In  what  other  respects  was  it  distinguish 
ed?] 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  monuments  and 
works  of  art  of  ancient  Egvpt  ?  Which  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  ?-[What  was 
the  size  of  the  Lake  Moeris?  For  what 
purpose  was  it  built?  How  was  the  Laby- 
rintn  built?  For  what  was  it  designed? 
What  were  the  Catacombs?  For  what  pur- 
poses were  they  used  ?  Describe  the  Pyra 
mids.] 

21.  What  was  the  govemroent  of  Egypt  l 
-(To  what  course  of  life  wore  their  mo- 
narchs  restricted?]  How  were  the  public 
a^irs  administered?  For  what  did  they 
become  more  famous  than  any  other  pe«v. 
pie? 
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91.  Whit  proof  htm  w  that  the  Egyp- 
Hbbs  mrij  engac^  ^  commerce  1 
27.  Whu  is  nid  of  the  Egyptian  Ian- 

fflMfCl 

2B.  What  waa  the  country  of  the  Hb- 
BBXwa  called  1  How  waa  it  aituatedj  and 
what  waa  the  extent  of  ita  territory  !•(  What 
other  names  are  given  to  tbia  coontrr 
and  people?]  How  waa  Paleatine  di- 
▼idedl 

29.  What  are  among  the  remains  of  an- 
cient worlca1-[How  ia  Jacob'a  well  con- 
structed 1  Descri  be  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
Oihon,  and  Beihesda.] 

30.  Had  tliey  many  larige  cities  1  Which 
were  the  most  celebrated  1  How  was  Jc- 
ruaalem  built?  Where  did  the  temple 
stand  1-[Under  what  kings  did  it  become  a 
renowned  city?  How  many  times  waa  it 
destroyed?  When,  and  by  whom  ?  Wliat 
la  its  present  state  ?  What  is  said  of  He- 
bron ?  Give  an  account  of  Gaza  and  As- 
calon?] 

31.  What  does  the  history  of  the  religion 
of  this  people  comprise?  what  now  sup- 
plies its  place  ?  what  effect  had  the  gos- 
pel upon  it?-[How  did  religion  flourish 
among  Uiera?  To  what  as  a  nation  were 
they  continuaUr  incUned?  What  iudg- 
ments  were  inflicted  on  them  on  this  ac- 
count ?  How  are  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  now  known?  What  knowledge 
have  we  of  the  other  ten  tribea?>What 
truths  were  revealed  to  this  people,  and  to 
them  alone?  What  was  the  design  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  t-ITo 
what  were  the  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism 
adapted?  What  waa  the  meaning  of  ita 
sacriflceB  ?] 

32.  What  was  the  government  of  this 
people  ?    What  is  a  Theocracy  ? 

33  To  what  did  the  most  interesting  of 
their  manners  and  cuatoms  relate  ?-[How 
was  the  rite  of  circumcision  celebrated? 
What  was  their  diet?  What  were  their 
diversions?  What  is  meant  by  high  pla- 
ces ?  How  did  they  express  their  mourning 
for  their  friends?  How  did  they  estimate 
burial?] 

34.  In  what  knowledge  did  tlie  Israelites 
excel?  What  were  their  places  of  public 
Instruction  called?  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  their  language?  On  what  materials 
did  they  write  ? 

35.  In  what  arts  did  the  Israelites  make 
the  greatest  proficiency  ?-[What  made 
them  a  warlike  people?  Describe  their 
arms.  To  what  was  their  attention  chiefly 
confined  before  the  reign  of  Solomon? 
What  change  took  place  in  his  time  ?  In 
which  of  the  fine  arts  are  they  inimitable  7] 

36.  What  was  the  state  of  commerce 
amonff  them?-! What  country  did  the  Ca- 
fioom/es  inhabit?  How  were  they  driven 
out  of  it?) 

37.  Waa  there  a  uniformity  of  customs, 
manners,  arta,  sciences,  and  languages, 
amonc  thia  people  ?-[ Where  did  the  differ 
ent  cuaaes  of  people  reaide?  What  waa 
their  knowledge  or  war?] 


a&  What  re«K>n  la  th«re  for  nMOitac. 

»ligton  waa  pore  fax  tha  days  or 

Abraham  ?    What  waa  it  afterwarda? 


that  their  relickm  waa  i 


39.  What  rendered  Greece  iUoatriousI 
What  vras  the  Uice  of  the  country  I  What 
waa  ita  climate  and  aoU?-[What  places  art 
coimectad  with  agreeable  aaaociatwos  is 
the  classical  reader?] 

40.  What  waa  the  aitnation  and  extent  of 
Greece  ?-[  What  two  conntriea  were  after- 
wards considered  a  part  of  Greece  ?}-\KliBt 
were  the  two  principal  divisions  of  Greece? 
•[>Vhat  did  Greece  proper  include  ?  What 
Slates  were  included  in  Pekmonnesosl} 
What  were  th»principal  ieiande  connecled 
with  Greece? 

41.  By  what  name  waa  Greece  and  its 
inhabitanU  called  by  the  nativea?  Mil* 
were  they  denominated  unom  their  diflereot 
tribes  by  the  pocu? 

42.  What  is  meant  by  the  Interestinc  k>- 
calities  of  Greece  ?-[From  what  did  Pelo- 

emnesus  take  its  name  ?  For  what  vrcre 
ycens,  Nemea.  Epidaurus,  and  Lema  re- 
markable? With  what  vraa  Amvcla  ho- 
noured ?  Why  were  the  Spartan  atovea  call- 
ed Heloles  ?  For  what  were  Tvaarus  and 
Taygetus  noticed?  For  what  were  Efa% 
Olympia,  and  Corinth  fomoos?  Of  what 
was  Arcadia  the  country?  Where  waa 
Mercury  bom?  Why  was  Styrophalas 
and  the  Isthmus  fiimoua?  For  what  was 
Eleusis  remarkable?  What  mountainaia 
Attica  were  celebrated,  and  why  1  Wb« 
was  the  character  of  the  BoeOtiana?  For 
what  waa  Chvronea  remarkable?  ^liy 
is  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  Theapte,  ti- 
nagra  and  Delium  mentioned?  To  wbora 
were  Helicon  and  Aganippe  consecrated  t 
What  did  the  Greeks  conjecture  of  Phocie? 
What  rendered  Delphi  and  Pamaasoa  iOos- 
trioua?  For  what  was  Aniicyra  ftunoosl 
For  what  waa  Narix  and  Thenn<nylB  re- 
markable? In  what  did  the  jEtoIiana  ex- 
cel 7  From  what  circumstance  was  Naa- 
pectus  named?  What  rendered  Leocate 
and  the  lake  Achoruaia  remarfcab&e? 
Which  waa  the  most  ancient  oracle  ef 
Greece?  From  what  did  Chaonia  receive 
its  name?  To  wliat  was  Pindoa  aacredi 
From  what  were  the  Acroceraunian  moon- 
tains  called  ?  Deacribe  the  vale  of  Temne. 
For  what  waa  Theaaaly  renowned?  For 
what  waa  Lariaaa,  Heraclea.  Otlirya,  and 
Amphrysus  remarlcable?  Tb  whom  wsa 
Fierus  sacred?  Why  were  the  vromeo  of 
Thessaly  fomed?  what  rendera  Athoa 
and  Stagira  remarkable?  Why  vrera 
ApoHonia  and  Strymon  celebrated?  For 
what  were  the  wlanda  of  Corcyra  and  Ilhica 
remarkable?  Why  were  Stn^hadea  and 
JE^ina  tamed?  what  rendered  Deloa, 
Paios,  Naxoe,  and  Crete  remarkable  ?  For 
what  waa  Rhodes  famous  7  Why  waa  Pal- 
moa  celebrated?  For  what  waa  Scio  fa- 
mous 7  What  circ  umatancea  caused  Lem* 
noa  to  be  celebrated  ?] 

43.  Which  were  the  moat  renowned  cMiea 
of  Greece  7  Of  what  waa  ilfAefM  the  capi- 
tal?   From  what  waa  It  namedl    What 
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wuhcanedbjtheanolentBl  Describe  tL 
(Where  was  the  citadel  1  What  is  aaid 
of  the  upper  and  lower  citrlj-What  edi- 
Jice»  were  in  the  citadel  1  Which  is  one  of 
the  noblest  remains  of  antiiinity  1  What 
inat;nificent  structure  was  in  the  lower  city  7 
What  was  its  size7-[How  many  harbours 
had  Athens  and  how  were  they  situated  1 
Where  were  the  principal  gvmnasia  of 
Athens  1  What  was  a  Gymnasium  11- How 
was  Sparta  situated  1  How  wal  it  built? 
When  were  its  walls  erertf^dT  Why  did 
It  not  need  them  beTor-  I  [Why  were 
the  houses  of  the  Spartan-  <  I  .^litute  of  or- 
naments 1  Was  the  city  r,- ;  r  c^  ly  unadorn- 
ed 1  Tuwhomwasreligi<  i>eet  shown  1 
What  is  said  of  the  envi:           i  the  city  1] 

How  was  CorirUh  situ  .  .  How  did  it 
compare  with  the  other  cities  of  Greece  1 
'  By  wtx>m  was  it  destroyed  1  Was  it  ever 
rebuilt  1-[From  what  were  Corinthian  pil- 
lars named  1  To  what  did  the  citizens  of 
Corinth  devote  themselves  1  Of  what  was 
this  city  a  distinfuished  seati  What  is  its 
present  state  7}-Describe  7^^e6et.  When 
were  the  Thebana  masters  of  Greece  1  At 
what  time  was  it  only  an  inconsiderable 
Tillsf  e  HWhat  is  said  of  its  destruction  by 
Alexander?]' 

4i.  What  was  the  general  character  of 
the  government  of  Greece!  In  what  re- 
qMcts  did  it  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  U.  8.  of  America  H What 
was  the  government  of  Athens  before 
and  after  the  death  of  Codrus  1]-Into  what 
classes  were  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  di- 
vided 1  What  were  the  privileges  of  citi- 
aenship  1  How  were  they  obtahied  7-rHow 
were  the  citizens  of  Athens  divided  ?}- 
What  was  the  situation  of  sojourners? 
What  was  the  distinction  between  the 
■laves  of  Athens?  How  were  <he  magis- 
trates divided?  How  were  they  disthi- 
goishod  ?  Mention  them,  with  the  (Afferent 
methods  of  their  election.-[Who  were 
UBoally  appointed  to  the  offices  of  the  state  ? 
What  was  required  of  the  magistrates  be- 
fore their  election,  and  after  their  term  of 
offloe  hkd  ejcpired?>How  was  the  usual 
g999mfnetU  of  Athens  carried  on  1  What 
power  was  held  by  the  Archons?  How 
were  they  elected,  and  what  were  their 

SrlvUeges  ?-rWhat  was    the    number    of 
rchons?    What  was  the  first  called,  and 
what   concerns  were   asaicned   to   him? 


vt-Bs  rpquir^  of  Its  membenT>What  ab* 
suH  pn^ciUiarity  was  there  in  thegovem- 
muMit  f>f  Mbens? 

f  IcTw  trere  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  dl* 
vicj^rfj?  What  were  the  two  classes  of 
ckitziena  rAllt  ■!?  What  were  their  privi- 
le)!r'H  I  What  was  the  number  and  sitoa* 
i\ou  f>r  thi>  Helots?  How  many  kings 
hmt  E!^pareiL7  What  vTas  their  power? 
-r^Vhit  wrrp  their  duties ?).Of  what  did 
iht  son  wi i  .  i M  tsist  ?  What  was  their  duty  ? 
Who  WDTo  the  Ephori  ?  For  what  purpose 
were  they  elected?  For  what  purpose 
were  assemblies  held  ?  How  many  were 
there,  and  what  were  they  called  ?  Who 
composed  them?  What  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  other  sovereignties  of  Greece  1 
What  was  that  of  Thebeal-iFov  what 
were  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes 
celebrated  71- What  was  the  Amphictyonio 
Council  ?-[How  many  deputies  were  sent 
from  each  state  ?    where  did  they  meet  ?] 

45.  Of  what  were  the  armies  of  Greece 
composed  ?-[Of  what  did  the  main  body 
of  the  armies  consist  ?)-Of  what  were  the 
Greek  arms  made  ?  What  were  their  de- 
fensive  arms  7  What  their  offensive? 
-[In  what  kind  of  warfare  were  the  armies 
inefficient?  What  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  deserters  bv  the  Lacednmo- 
nians  ?    Why  was  ArchUochus  banished  ?] 

46.  How  manv  kinds  of  ships  had  the 
Greeks  ?-[For  wnat  purposes  were  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  used  ?]  f 

47.  What  was  the  rellfion  of  the  Greeks  I 
How  were  their  gods  divided?  Who  was 
Jupiter  considered  ?-[What  was  the  only 
authority  for  the  popular  belief?  How  is 
the  account  here  given  to  be  regarded? 
Why  is  it  particular?] 

who  were  the  celestial  deities  ?-[Who 
was  Jupiter,  and  where  was  he  bom? 
How  did  he  become  possessor  of  the  world  1 
How  did  he  divide  it?  What  was  one  of 
his  greatest  exploits?  What  was  his  cha^ 
racter?  How  is  he  represented?  Who 
was  Apollo  and  where  was  he  born  ?  Over 
what  did  he  preside  ?  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  kilUng  Cyclops  ?  Relate 
some  of  his  adventures  on  earth.  How  is 
he  represented?  Who  was  Mars?  Of 
what  was  he  the  god?  What  was  offered 
to  him  ?  What  is  recorded  of  him  ?  How 
is  he  represented?  Wh>  was  Mercury  1 
What  was  his  office,  and  of  whom  was  ha 
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Wh«re?  were  ihrtr  prkocipal  J^'Sf^*^ 
trd  and  hnw  wcfi'  (l^tT  J^nlt  t    ViTiirf^  «■ 


Other  dmottiesi    inwiuttaiuK«»ui-M»«*» 
What  citT  claimed  her  partScaJar  attention  l 
How  la  aha  reiireaent|M  1    Of  ^hf^^ w 
Venua  the  goddeaal   Who  were  her  pa^ 
rental    What  waa  tba  character  of  the 
worahlp  paid  to  herl    Where  were  her 
SSrSautUU  templcti    Where  waa  her 
frvooitte  realdence  *  How  ia  she  reproeeni. 
edi    Of  what  waa  Diana  the  queen!    To 
what  waa  ahe  and  her  aitendanla  devoted  T 
What  planta  were  sacred  to  her  1    How  is 
SieVeSresented?    Of  what  waa  Ceres  the 
CoddeMS   and  who   were    her  parenu? 
Ivhat^herlifel    What nirslerlea were 
celebrated  to  her  honour  1    How  ia  she  re^ 
tireaented  1  Of  what  waa  Vesta  the  goddosi 
ud  £uaidiam  '  How  is  she  represented  ? 
Who  were  the  tnanne  deiliesl-tWha 
was  the  rank  of  Neptune  amoM  the  gods 
Over  what  did  he  reignl    What  was  tii^ 
consequence  of  his  con«pirin£  apunst  Ju 
pHerT  How  is  he  represented  '    vVTi®  was 
OceanuBl    Of  what  waa  he  the  .felherl 
Uowmany  aona  had  he  and  his  wife  The^ 
tysl    Who  waa  Triton,  and  what  was  hia 
offlcel   Deacribehim.   Whoj^Nereus 
How  many  danfhters  had  he,  and  whai 
5eJL  tiJey  ^dl    Who  was  Proteus ) 
What  power  did  he  posseaal] 

Who  were  the  M/ermrf  deitiesl-rWho 
waa  Phito,  and  over  what  did  he  excreta  t 
dominion  1  What  is  related  of  hun  ; 
Were  any  temples  nrised  to  his  honour  . 
Howisheregresenledj^  T^SJJf.^i"^ 
What  was  Charon's  offlcel  What  »  swl 
of  his  werson  and  character  1  V^"*^' 
requisite  m  order  to  enter  hlsboatl  Wh^r- 
were  departed  aoula  earned  by  him  1  WL- 
were  the  Furies!  How  are  they  repr- 
■entedl  What  is  tlwlr  office!  Whower^ 
the  Pates!  On  what  did  they  decide! 
HowwMltaccompUahed!    Who  were  the 

^'"^atlS^^dhTjles  werethere!.[How 
was  Cupid  represented!  Who  were  the 
parenta  of  the  Muses!  How  many  were 
Eerc,  and  what  were  their  names  !  Ove  r 
what  did  ea«h  preside!  Who  were  tl^o 
Graces  !    What  are  they  auppoaed  to  do  1 

*Who  were  the  rural  deities  !.[pr 
what  waa  Pan  the  god!  Over  what  <  iJ 
Sylvanus  and  Prlapus  preside!  What  i 
Ariatsns  tavent  and  discover  !  What  d  i  i  i 
TeSneM  watch  over!  What  to  said  o 
the  Sirens  1  Who  were  the  Gorgonsi 
What  are  the  Harpies  said  to  have  been  7 
Who  were  the  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Ncre- 
ids!  Who  were  the  Trltona!  Overwhnl 
did  the  Lares  and  Penates  preside!  Wh.^ 
were  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs!  Who  was 
p»les!    What  is  said  of  the  Nymphs !] 

How  waa  the  worahlp  of  theae  div^iii 
ties  conducted  !.[From  whence  did  t  h  s 
Greeks  derive  their  religion!  By  wrho^ 
WMh  extended!  How  many  gods  did  lh;y 
worahlp!  How  are  they  represented!  In 
what  did  the  religion  of  the  commonpeop  e 
•onalatl  >What  wm  Che  belief  of  th^ir 


^laLuefl  of  the  ^jd*  pUwt^  ^iJ^^J^^ 

-narm  I  he  hcatlT^n  ppobftbly  ***™**^ 
trin  ?|  Jo  whal  e«tSu»li-5ii  w*^™™  ■SI 
I, V  irie  areeke  ?  How  w»»  lb*  ^aj^*?!,*; 
:"U[ipnor  power*  conuniimctuefl  H Z™ 
,u,lv  itKT  hfi  ciiUi^d  ^i*^ '?^«'^f*f^'irSt 
, . ,.  ET-ifirtkin.  oilht  f  f"£^'J^lJ*5f2 
A-Ti  Uie  Biopi  cptebrKipd  ij-'m^ 'wrtj 
:\u'  public  Gnftut  m  Crtt**?!  What  w*f* 
lilt:  conlc^fi  in  ihcee  ™iw!    «**  WiW 

wrre  r 


B  ibe  OtTHipiq  fmnes  inBtjtttiejl  I 
was  elu  Oklniiiad  i    How  wrrw  Ifte  ,- 

!>f  ibo  Pythian  prnvaT    Wh^  of  Hi*  >fr 

iiiciin  nnd  tsthrnVn  11  ^_      ^ 

+?1.  What  was  Ihe  rtalft  "'.,S**™""S 
'  n  ri^  rc  f*  T  In  tt  nat  an^  they  nm  Qnri«n*Jl 
i.LDUl  the  Trrrek*  ilente  anv  part  of  »«' 
I  If  :uiunc  fr'^iM  foreifm  naturn^  T  Jn  *Jii 
dill  Uir.ir  V't'<^iJliftr  (lory  consi**^  ^W 
L'*>otributi-A  (o  ilie  nipl^^  adv*nc^^9 1'*?**^'^ 
ilioiii  Iei  dvtnmiint!  and  *J«**^^5P- ,ifS 
^jrly  t!lJ  thty  cnUivm^  ^wlryl^w^ 
,'-ie>5r»tvd  iiimieB  do  w^  find  in  "***^ 
tr;inmt>jit    Dt    poetry  TJ-Wh«ft,    ^^J^ 

Wjiprp  Jii  t  ii  tiecomi'  mn  objecl  or«I^H"V 
iVVn^o  TM'Te  {l(y  most  diWingtushed  «* 

r,,r4.  Will  what  were  their  prt*ilaftM*t 

and  wiTli  wlmt  f=iicCftM!-(Wl«i  ■'  •>};  * 
llieir  hislorinniTl-WhM  v«  1**%  "^^SL" 
p/ftlivftT*hy  nmcini?  the  OtmJkbI  ,"™ 
wlia!  dJil  the  prof^renrs  of  P*W*f5*^S 
KTTintL'  r    \^l>iii  Tsf^rp  ih«^y  cafledl    W»i< 


mi*  ib^  rhftmelcf  of  the  Gr«Mn  ^_ 
nhT  k[Wlmt  wi?r^  ihj  rrlnpipft]  »«t^  •»* 
Ijy  vfhrtiii  iffi^re  ihry  founded  J  tMi*1  t^" 
flnme  of  i>»o  netuliarmes  of  do^rtoe wbieft 
[li*tiiieuislipi1  thcBP  wcial  '^ "",.«_: 
subiyf  I  of  sppcial  rr-srt'iirch  aroonf  w*  ut^ 
tim,  pbilotir>phcf !  1  ^T»<,*"  ^"  *1'221 
of  sittiui  of  Ihein  wpc«i  ^fJ^P]*?-- 

40.  When  did  Gr*^pce  ■^>*™^-i*;j*Jr 
it-ctR,  Brntpinrfl,  and  pahJtCT»1  ^*]S2i 
nrovenniiit  rtid  thrr  make  In  th*«mlf5 
n<M:  <*eBiiry  mIb  t  Tn  what  did  mtrf  e«cH  M 
oth^r  nalionp'^  What  dM  '"fT^""** 
perfe<*.iln[i1  iWhat  Bv^teni  of  alt? 
ilid  ihiv  invi  nl  7  Of  what  *ir^Vn  < 
!ii?n1  lU^srrSb?  Ihrtn.  %%  h«  *^ 
nf  their  «f  nlpinrp  tktc  mmiumr 

tolled  T    t>iH  thtv  oxt  e'l  Iti  mfw^ff  Tf 

iiJX  W»«  ih-*  fir ('^F  of  thr*  *»£**^^^™ 
lar  rn  tkal  of  ilic  mod*™*  ^  „  ^  ?^t2 
drofti  o  f  the  men  mmon^  I  be  Grw«l*i  w  m 
ofthfl  women!    What  c^veTinf  *d  IW» 
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^•tf  oci  tbefr  hewltl'tWhttdld  Um  AdM* 
oiaDs  wear  In  their  bairl  What  mm  the 
Mlemal  appearance  of  the  hifher  daaaea 
among  the  Spartans  1  What  waa  the 
militanr  coetomel  Upon  what  did  they 
•et  a  hiffh  value  1>De8cribe  the  meals  of 
the  Greeks.*(What  were  convirial  enter- 
tainments in  the  earliest  aces  1  What  was 
used  for  drinidng  and  for  food  by  the 
Greeks  1  What  were  some  of  their  cos- 
toms  relative  to  feasts  1>When  were  mar- 
riaf  es  lawAil  1  Sow  were  they  esteemed 
among  the  Greeks  1-[Was  polygamy  ever 
allowed  1  What  were  the  habits  of  the 
Grecian  women  1  What  was  required  of 
parents  and  children  7>How  were  Amerals 
attended  1 

61.  How  was  PhtBMida  sitaatedl 

62.  What  was  the  capital,  and  for  what 
waf  it  distinguished  1  How  was  Tynis  sito- 
atedHWhat  is  said  of  U1  Were  there  any 
othevcities  in  Ph(Bnicia7}-What  vestiges  of 
splendour  still  remain  1 

63.  What  eflbct  had  the  situation  of  the 
Phsnieians  on  their  pwsnks  1  How  early 
were  they  known  as  a  commercial  peo- 
ple 1 

64.  What  improvement  did  they  make 
in  t!M>  sciences  1-[ What  eminent  philoso- 
phers were  there  among  them1]-In  what 
manufrctures  were  they  skilled  7  What 
proof  have  we  of  their  skill  hi  architect- 
ore  1 

66.  Why  is  it  probable  that  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  7 
•(What  were  the  princH>al  objects  of  thoir 
mistakeu  adoration  7] 

66.  Where  was  Lf/^a  situated  7-[What 
Is  said  of  the  InhabitanU  on  the  coast  7] 

67.  What  were  the  principal  cities  7fror 
what  was  Ephesus  Bunous7  By  whom, 
and  why  was  it  burnt  7  What  other  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  (amous  7  What  is 
its  present  situation  7  Of  what  prediction 
Is  that  a  fulfilment  7) 

6&  What  was  the  character  of  the  Ly- 
dians,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of 
Persian  luxuries  7 

GO.  What  were  some  of  their  customs  1 

60.  What  country  did  the  Romans  hiha- 
bit7-[What  other  names  had  Italy  7]-How 
was  it  situated?  How  was  it  divided 7 
•[What  were  iia  principal  districUT] 

61.  Dors  Italy  fumisn  anv  interesting  lo- 
calities 7-tFor  what  are  Andes,  Comum, 
Verona,  and  Patavium  celebrated  7  Why 
are  Ravenna  and  the  river  Po  7  What  ren- 
ders Padusa,  Rubicon,  and  Etruila  famous  7 
Why  are  Circoii  and  Tusculnm  noticed  7 
For  what  are  Capua  and  CumaB  celebrated  7 
What  was  first  invented  at  Nola7  What 
rendered  the  eruption  of  Vesuvhis,  in  7^ 
A.  C,  remarkable  7  By  whom  was  the 
city  of  Arpi  founded  7  Where  was  Horace 
bom  7  Why  are  Apulia,  Brundusium,  Ru- 
dis,  and  Tarentum  mentioned  7  Why 
were  Pnstum,  Motapontuin,  Thurium,  and 
Petilia  fomous  7  For  what  was  Sicily  cele- 
brated 1  For  what  were  Lipara,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Urelnlom  fomous  7] 

2" 


62l  Whstvras  the  seat  oftlM  Roman  em* 
pire7  HowwasitbnUtl  Where  were  the 
reiMdence  of  the  kinjn,  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Tarpoian  rock  7-r  Why  are  not  the  in- 
equalities in  the  surface  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  formerly  7  How  was 
water  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  city  1 
What  was  the  Circus  Majdmns  7  Mention 
some  of  the  magnificent  ruins  which  still 
remain.  What  was  the  extent  of  iu  walls  7 
What  is  its  present  state  7  Describe  the 
Forum.  For  what  purpose  was  it  used? 
What  was  the  Campus  Martius  7] 

63.  What  were  the  several  governments 
under  which  the  Romans  lived  7  When 
does  ancient  history  end  7  How  were  the 
kincB  chosen,  and  what  was  their  power  1 
•[WWt  were  tbehr  external  dlatincUons^ 
and  what  were  their  preregative8  7}-How 
were  the  Roman  people  divided?  Who 
composed  the  Senate  7  What  was  their 
business  and  rank7-[What  changes  did 
the  Senate  undergo  7)- Who  were  the 
iTm^A/s  HWhat  was  their  business  7}' 
What  were  the  remainder  of  the  Roman 
citizens  called  7  How  were  they  dhrided  7 
-[What  division  of  the  citlxens  was  call- 
ed centuries  7]- What  was  the  situation  of 
the  stoves  7-[ What  punishments  were  in- 
dicted on  them  7  What  privileges  had  tha 
slaves  7>  What  provision  for  uniting  the 
different  orders,  was  made  by  RomuliuiT 
How  many,  ana  what  names  had  the  Ro- 
mans 7.[What  did  each  signifv  7]-Did  the 
privilena  of  citUemhip  extend  out  of  the 
city  7  Where  was  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man people  expressed  7  What  were  they 
called  7  For  what  purpose  were  thev  sonv' 
moned7-[How  many  Unds  of  Comida 
were  there  7  Which  was  the  principal, 
and  what  was  their  business  7  Where  did 
they  meet  7  Who  created  the  subordinate 
magistrates  7  Who  were  called  candidati  7 
MThen  did  the  Cbmitia  ftU  Into  disuse  7]- 
How  were  the  Roman  fiM^fro/es  divided  7 
Who  were  the  ordinary  7  Who  the  ex- 
traordinary 7  Who  the  provhiciaI7-[What 
officers  performed  the  duties  of  kings  a(^ 
ter  their  baniahment?  At  what  age  were 
they  eficfble  to  office  7  What  was  the 
duty  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  7  What 
was  the  duty  and  power  of  the  Censors  1 
For  what  were  Prntors  apoointed  7  What 
was  the  duty  of  Pro-comnus  and  Pro-prs- 
tors  7  Who  were  tho^.dnes7  For  what 
were  Quaestors  appointed  7  When  were 
Dictators  crested  7  What  was  their  pow- 
er 7  What  check  was  jdyen  to  it  7  Who 
were  the  Decemviri  7  What  was  the  pow- 
er of  Military  Tribunes  7  What  was  an 
Interrex  7] 

61  What  gods  did  the  Romans  worship  7 
How  were  their  priests  selected  7  How 
were  the v  divided  7-r  What  were  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  first  of  these  <U visions  7  Men- 
tion the  respective  duties  of  eaoh7)-Givo 
an  Instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  appropri- 
ated to  particular  deities.-[What  was  their 

iL  What  was  the  teodenoy  of  aU  the 
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Lnjt  nfllnme  ilkl  tUe  Kldierj  iJene  wiihout ;  Uje 


tlrtreEulcBefi  ^. .  .  ^^ 

their  dt^f^uiTi  armdi  ccmaiBt  T  WbAl  were 
Ihtit  weiOOOB  of  MWiiil  T  W^jft  wu  «ie 
pilunn  WUai  WM  ihe  Konwi  sword  7 
D«cnb«  Iheir  methiKl  of  drawing  <iP  "* 
u-mf,  luwl  ftlracking  nn  enein^^JhWhji. 
were  tlieir  cnpncft  of  aiiBcli  in  b««ieg1ii| 
ft  lown  HDeacnbe  Ehe  iiri(?«-  How  wf»re 
(hfl  i»l(ii*>ra  protect*"  I  ?]■  How  wmt  r  Ri>- 
E&mi  camp  f^^rnictl  r[l*id  ihoy  *v^t  nt 
f  Icrt  ft  regular  t- neftuipiotMil  1  Whnt  could 
each  Midler  aiieoiiiplt^ti,  vihm.  it  wns  nn^ 
r-tismrj  to  li-a^e  thriir  camps  t  Whai  wai, 
the  character  of  the  RoiuaP  «U!ierH  T> 
Wtai  were  rhe  rfword*  t>f  difltin|tiish<?d 


sUtulJkinj  ]]  ^^  _ 

70,  What  was  the  atate  of  Roohd  Bio* 
mm,  previous  to  their  totercourae  wio 
Greece  T  Hf i w  did  it  comptfe  with  that  o< 
Greece  in  ih*^  AufaBtan  •««1  Whrt  ww 
cultivated  wiih  »acce9»1-rWTwt  wrten 
impr<3vxcl  llKir  language  ?> What  W^ 
io  Wffhefu  ilieir  earfiert  inteUecuMl  eP 
fort  T.rWlmt  ti limes  adorned  the  Ronaa 
drtunal  Who  were  their  Lttic  poc«i 
Wiro  i>«cf  Ut?d  in  elegies,  and  who  in  ^tine 
tKMrtry  1  111  Mihat  did  Lucrctiua  and  \ti9i 
excel  ?]-W lib  what  BOCce«s  waa  *»r»rj 
culiJv*itdT'tWho  were  the  moat  eDUBcct 


Wbnt  wtn  llM?  hSgheat  object  of  bf  their  historianfill- What  waa  a 
ibitionl    Bt  whom  wa*  U  dc^   rtiidy  ftl  Rorii-s?    How  did  the  i 


What  was  SO 


volaiers  T 
tlomao   ambition 
treptfl  HTl«scrlbe  a  trjmD|»h. 
OT«tk»P  11  . .      ,    *       -  w  I       ^ 

66,  VVimt  Is  said  of  the  Romiin  ships? 
To  wliai  wasr  itie  huccesfltjf  the  RrnjiMiB  21 
ftea,  aW'jiHfJ-lWliftt  was  iJieir  object  in  ees 
ba^lKWl  Trotn  what  model  did  they  first 
ccifi smic I  ihei r  sh ips  ?  In  how  short  a  tim e 
could  th<?F  ISI  fl  t!eet  for  seal  By  what 
was  the  w*e  of  Oif  ir  fhips  Tsckoned  1 

07  WHm  did  the  RomwvA  \sif  much  si- 
Mention  to  strlciilture  ?  Wlmt  two  profcs- 
■ionB  did  the  f  uii ito  l  What  d iat iimii abed 
ff^nerala  wf  re  c^ltdl  from  the  ploii|;h  tolht 
aririTT  When  w^rr-  tlir  piir^mLs  ol  o^ri 
enUurf  sbani?ijrieLlT-[Jls>vf  often  did  thf 
laniiffs  Tiail  tlie  ctly  \  What  were  euoi" 
of  finjir  cnininop  m  lAim^  on  jign!^uUurs  M 
68,  What  in  nji.']irifjrtf  tJ  fts  an  aiuo^nnvii 
itf  the  Roman  peO(ilB  7  Wliitb  wore  (he 
moiti  fhjpular,  rEnjiodiei'<'rtrap:edicii  I  Whal 
other  ertii^rtaiptim^ta  Wtjr**  in  uae  on  tbr 
stage  T'(Rv  whon>  aijd  when  was  the  first 
regulrtr  plaj  wiitti^H  7  Wlial  disiingiiisbed 
Ibe  coimc  anil  trjuiic  actors  1  Whr  were 
IhA  Senale  oppfts^-it  in  ihejur<*H  1  When 
WV  the  flr«t.  of  Hi 01 1  %  bniin  For  wh:U  irf 
U  oownBeiPl-Wldch  "f  the  public ^«i»« 
were  mo*t  freqtjenirdf  What  did  these 
shown  eihlbll  7-1  With  whfl.t  was  the  fe- 
tor^NiUH  taste  of  the  Roiuaus  ^rntified  11- 
^Vlist  Imd  sTiperlor  altrai:tir>n«  for  thr-uil 
By  whom  wero  theae  att^uiit^d  ^[flv  wlkimi 
were  ihejr  first  cKbibitcil  7  What  did 
thoT  become  T  When  wer*i  fhi^j'  entin^lv 
abolished  T  \TTiat  tiumbt^r^i  fixurht  aE  the 
aniofs  e,^ibited  bv  Trajan  and  ClaiidiniSl 
Whrf  wer«  the  eladiaiors  }  What  mode  of 
Rflhtbt^  i»  inuuttanedt  Which  vtaa  the 
moat  e  eJcbrsled  Amphitheatre  ftjr  thisi  pur 

m  What  !■  «aid  of  the  sjatcm  of  edu 
f!attf>n  Rinong  tin*  Romans!  To  what  wns 
tlirir  atieBt1'>u  princjpalljr  dJrectern  In 
wJist  wsy  i.lid  the  poliieneiflof  the  Romvna 


I  diS' 
tin»fO«^i?a  ^Ffiior9  often  ezerciae  iher 
talents  7  Whnt  were  the  characienaiiea 
of  RodJim  eUquencerpVhal  is  aaid  of 
£w*^t,  liorrposius,  and  Cicero  7>Wbea 
did  phiiostfj'h'j  first  appear  at  RccmT 
FitJiii  whenri  was  it  derired  l-fHow  waa 
it  ihtrodi!£t(Nl  r  Why  waa  the  philoaophjof 
the  stfj  Ic  s  Ri  fir  it  generally  receirwl  1  wbs 
were  ninonji  the  Roman  stoics  T  Wba 
wefe  dii'ciplt'.s  of  the  old,  and  who  of  the 
new  aca  t  te  1  n  >  J  What  made  the  Epdcoreaa 
phikiiwphv  Ifishionablel  Who  were  drro- 
teeatrt  thiR  nv<tem1> Was  natural  philoas- 

6hy  niueb  /iillivaicd  by  the  Greeks  or 
Loinantjl  Whose  name  is  the  only  one 
rnnppictiotis  m  this  department!  Wliat 
rontribmed  ci'eatly  to  the  advancement  rf 
leamiii)^  nt  R.»me1-[For  what  waa  the  S- 
brary  of  Ltiniaus  remarkable  1] 

71.  Ihw  dill  the  Romans  compare  wiik 
(he  ilreekR  in  the  fine  art8^[How  were 
their  lemplesj.  *nd  prlrale  dwellings  adorn- 
ed (]-WTiiU  was  the  state  of  the  mechame 
arta  T  (!k]eiiti<r»u  some  conYeniencea  whkii 
they  did  Hfit  [*»«***•  1 

7^1  How  wi  re  the  houses  of  the  Roonm 
eonsinif  ted  before  luxury  reache<l  its  «• 
mo^  bonml-  [-[What  Is  said  of  them  m 
fbe  ^me  f Tf  I h r'  emperors  t  How  were  their 
lahlea  uiRdn'  t  WWt  was  a  Roman  villi  1> 
Wliat  chin;;''  took  place  ra  the  mask 
of  the  KcnT^iiiisl  How  many  meals  bad 
they,  nnd  m  v.\vd  manner  were  they  tak«*o1 
.[nf  wh^i  djl  the  diet  of  the  earlier  Be- 
I  [ijui »  c  ouj  tut  '  What  were  esteemed  grwl 
dehcacieaT  Wial  wines  were  used  1  Of 
vshai  wirf  liie  serriccs  of  their  tablea 
inadi^T  D.?^.-!  ribe  their  manner  of  takinc 
their  tnenU  1  What  is  said  of  their  haUttf 
.tV^'hftt  rrii«h  red  their  firequent  bathings 
necet>MryTH>f^hat  did  the  ifreas  of  tht 
Romans  coa-lst?  What  waa  the  tQgal 
Whiil  was  ilie  toga  TiriliaY  WT»a«  wai 
the  ianic47  [What  waa  the  <""" 
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lireea  tlie  droM  of  fhe  women  and  the 
meni  When  were  haU  and  cape  worni 
Were  omamenta,  pina,  and  mirron^  in 
uae7>In  what  eatimalion  waa  marriage 
held  hj  the  Romans?  On  what  did  the 
validity  of  the  transaction  depend  1-[What 
waa  always  attended  to  before  a  marriase 
waa  aolcnuiized  1  What  power  had  lathera 
over  their  children  7}- What  were  the  fune- 
ral rites  of  the  Romanal  When  did  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  fall  into  dia- 
oael-fWhy  did  they  slaughter  animals  at 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased  v\ 

72 1-2.  What  was  the  commerce  of  Rome  1 
What  circumstance  restricted  their  com- 
mercial dealinffa  7-[In  what  estimation  waa 
traffic  held  7  What  wan  the  size  of  their 
laraest  merchant  ships  7] 

fZ.  What  waa  the  situation  of  Syria? 
What  were  its  principal  towns  ?-[How  did 
Antioch  compare  with  other  citiefl  7  Wtiat 
is  said  of  Daphne  and  Seleucial  What 
rendered  Damascua  famous  7  Why  are 
the  remains  of  Heliopolis  interesting?  By 
whom  was  Palmyra  founded  7  What  shows 
its  former  magnificence  7] 

74.  What  was  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Syrians  7 

76.  When  did  the  Syrian  language  be- 
come a  distinct  tongue?  Where  was  it 
Bpotcen  ?-[Wbat  is  its  cliaracter?] 

76.  What  was  the  extent  of  Carthage  f 
•FBy  whom  waa  it  rebuilt  after  its  detitruc- 
tion  by  the  Romans  7]- From  what  time  may 
ita  decay  be  traced  7 

77.  What  waa  the  government  of  Cu- 
thage  7    What  was  th^-ir  character  7 

78.  What  was  the  situation  of  Partfua? 
How  were  the  people  governed  7-[Who 
were  the  ancient  Farthlans?  To  what 
were  they  accustomed  from  infancy  7  For 
what  were  they  celebrated  by  the  ancients  7 
What  was  the  state  of  their  morals  and  re 
Hgion  71 

79.  what  \vas  the  ejctent  and  situation  of 
ancient  Pertia  7 

80.  What  was  their  government  7-[now 
were  the  tcinzs  of  Persia  treated  by  their 
subjects  7  What  anecdote  is  mentioned  as 
a  proof  of  this  J  What  is  said  of  the  royal 
psilace  7  For  what  purpose  did  the  Persian 
monarchilive?! 

81.  What  was  there  ncciiliar  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Persians) 

82.  What  were  their  punishments  7>[  What 
was  the  most  severe?) 

83.  To  what  Icinfl  of  military  exescisc 
were  they  particularly  trained?  Upon 
what  did  they  depend  for  8nccesa7-[What 
ainijular  custom  prevailed  ?1 


2.  Who  were  esteemed  deities  amonf 
them7-[Wbat  was  the  character  of  the 
reJiL!.  11  ..fFj^ypt?  What  did  the  Babylo* 
mac  I  A    ibians  worahip?    Who  wer4 

th4'  I  Canaanitea^  dvriane,  Phoenl* 

cifl  I  '      thaginians  ?    Whom  did  thcr 

Mc  PliUisthies  worship?    Who 

wa      I,  .trite  deity  of  the  Bcythiana? 

W  ;    ;re  pecaliai'  in  the  religious 

rit  f.  Its  7    What  is  said  of  the  re- 

ligi  t'eraians?    What  was  the  my' 

th<  i     ancient  Himiooa  7] 

i  Haid  of  the  worahip  of  a  mnl« 

titUv.^  ^..  e'^^  7  To  what  were  the  agree- 
able fictions  of  mythology  adapted  7-pIow 
was  the  Pamn  theology  divided?  What 
was  llie  first  7  How  was  this  estimated  by 
the  wiser  heathens?  What  was  the  se^ 
cond  7  Who  were  the  writers  of  this  class, 
and  to  what  did  their  speculations  relate  1 
What  was  the  third  7] 

4.  How  were  the  systems  of  mythology 
explained  by  the  refined  and  liberal  7  What 
use  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Pagan  systems  of  religion?  Wlist  other 
advantages  are  mentioned  7-[What  was 
meant  by  mundane  and  snper-mundane 
gods?  Into  how  many  orders  were  they 
distinguished  7  What  duties  were  aaaigned 
to  each  ?  Why  waa  it  necessary  that  the 
governors  of  the  mundane  gods  should  be 
twelve?  Who  were  they?  How  may 
this  truth  be  seen  in  the  statues  of  Apolloy 
Rffinrrvs,  and  Vcnas  I  How  did  the  other 
mundane  gods  subsist  ?  Give  some  exam- 
ples. What  was  the  genuine  pagan  creed 
as  given  by  a  heathen  philosopher  7 J 

5.  What  docs  a  survey  or  the  heathen 
mythology  present  7-fHow  lona  did  this 
state  of  things  conthiue  ?  What  effect 
has.  the  Bible  produced  in  the  moral 
worM?) 

Diseoveriet,  Intentional  and  Improve' 
menu  of  Early  Age*. 

1.  To  what  is  special  reference  had  in 
this  article  7-[What  evidence  exists  of  the 
early  progress  of  mankind  in  the  arts  of 
lifel] 

2.  What  nrged  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
at  first  7  Wliai  are  among  the  earliest  arte  7 
What  is  said  of  astronomy  7  Of  geometry  1 
Of  medicine?  Of  agriculture?  ^How  did 
agriculture  flourish  among  the  Romans? 
How  among  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  7 
How  do  the  modems  compare  with  ilie 
ancients  in  this  respect  71.What  la  said  of 
arcJiitecture  7  ,  ^       .  ^._, 

3.  What  was  one  of  the  iniaaCer  divisions 
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rotdtl  WlMC  wM  Uie  ordiiuiy 
nee  of  tniTdHnf  eonpftred  wtth  the  pre> 
MiUl)>Wb«t  was  the  oldeet  method  of 
eooTOTioc  newel  Whet  was  another 
mode  H what  is  Anther  said  of  public 
crieni  What  of  the  mode  of  poetlnffl)- 
Tb  what  is  the  origin  of  makuif  chas 
probably  due  Y  Where  is  It  said  to  nave 
been  discovered  ?-r  Relate  the  history  of  the 
dtocorery  of  glass  1] 

What  were  the  oldest  mirrors  mentkmed 
Ib  history  made  of  1  Of  what  were  they 
afterwards  madel  Wereglass  mirrors 
known  to  the  ancients  Hwnat  were  the 
lookboff  glasses  mentioned  in  our  English 
DIblaf  what  Is  said  respecting  the  date 


of  the  taiTention  of  riass  mirrorsY]>WberiL 
as  is  supposed,  was  nnen  first  maomBctar> 
edi  Were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  it  1 
Whm  was  it  introduced  into  Rome  1  Whtf 
is  said  of  the  arts  of  spinnm^  and  wearii^l 
By  what  people  was  wool  m  Europe  fir« 
manufiuturedH^z'ODi  what  counoy  c&d 
sheep  originally  come  t  With  what  wert 
the  early  inhaoitants  of  northern  Europe 
for  ages  clothed  1^b  the  art  of  dyeing  n 
ancient  onel  By  wtiat  nations  was  k 
knownl  What  articles  did  they  dye T  Tb 
what  ancient  people  was  steel  known? 
What  names  did  the  Greeks  gire  to  k) 
-[How  does  the  steel  of  the  ancliects  eo» 
pare  with  that  of  the  modems  1] 
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QUESTIONS 

ON 

OUTUNES  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

BT  REV.  ROYAL  ROBBINS. 


INTRODT7GTION.* 

1.  What  erent  have  some  writen  taken 
aa  the  dividiiig  period  between  Anelent  uid 
Modern  Hiatonri  What  hare  others  takon  J 
Mention  that  which  is  assumed  in  this  book. 

2l  WhyistheGhristianerathemoatpnv 
per  separating  point  Y-[ What  made  it  ro- 
markaole,  in  dmne  pro<vidence  1  Deser)  be 
the  state  of  the  world  in  a  potitIcA]  vW.«  i] 

3.  What  is  said  ofthe  mater  i  <  ]  >:"  <  r  Mod  L^m 
Historyl  Whathasdiminlsl  '^'-k  ^hk  i^ns 
of  Information  on  this  subj  '  'od 
the  caoses  whieh  hare  rend  ^  .  rijaoj 
of  Ancient  History  obscure.  What  part  icu- 
kurs  can  jou  relate  of  the  library  at  Alex- 
andrfa&l  What  has  happened  to  aoow  ly 
braries  since  1] 

OSHBUL  DirxsiOK. 

•[How  may  Modem  History  be  divided  1 
By  what  may  each  period  be  remember- 
ea?]-What  la  the  name  and  extent  of  the 
first  period?  Repeat  this  questioa  in  every 
period. 

PERIOD  L 

What  ia  tbe  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe^ 
riodi 

1.  With  what  great  event  does  this  pe- 
TtodeommeiBcel  Why  does  it  belong  to  the 
Roman  history  1  When  did  the  birth  of 
Jesus  occur,  in  common  reclioning  1  Whai 
is  the  general  ophiion  of  the  learned  cm  t  his 
subject  1  Accordhig  to  this  opinion,  haw 
old  was  Jeaus  at  the  Tulgar  date^CWliat 
fci  aald  ofthe  temple  of  Janua,  at  this  tim^j  i] 

2.  How  long  had  Rome  been  an  empire  1 
What  was  its  stale  at  the  birth  of  Vbiiat  1 
What  afterwards  1  What  was  one  of  tlie 
causes  of  its  downfidll  Why  did  ambasHt- 
dors  daily  arrire  at  Rome  1 

8.  Who  was  the  first  Reman  emperor, 
and  when  did  he  diel  What  were  the 
events  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  ihi; 
death  of  Augustus  1 

4.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  the 
Romana  at  thia  time1-[On  what  M^eoonta 
are  we  inclined  to  undervalue  antiquity? 
How  does  this  subject  appear  to  a  contem- 
plative mhid?] 

6.  Who  now  assumed  the  government? 
Who  waa  Tiberius?    How  long  did  lie  ap- 


pear mat  and  nu^demte  ?  AJIer  ihts,  wlijit 
wbd  hifl  cliftrocter  ?  Wlig  w«>re  lh<]  Arst 
obj^c  m  0  f  XiU  ri  UApk  ton  b  1  ^lijit  ta  w4  of 
the  HoLiton  people,  ulhjii  the  deuth  of  Ger^ 
miin  ici  I  e  }  WliiU  did  Tibenua  a Ae  nvajrda  I 
Umw  (lid  }w  Jie  ^[Wheci  did  he  ahaDdoQ 
Kom^  uid  whub^r  dJd  h*?  repair}  What 
Is  «Aid  4 1'  ti  is  p«  T30D.  fLad  hab\  la  I  How  \ong 
diid  hi;^  Live  and  reigul] 

Cv  Wtibi  vrmft  the  character  or  the  Ho- 
mona  ex  tJiis  tijui?  ?-fIIow  did  Tiberiua  fee] 
Jn  view  of  tticir  eli&ratt«r  I  WTiiit  foniied 
a  pokrt  iL>rtl)«  ffnalv^ih^fi  uf  the  EoDnui^  }\ 

7 .  Whom  il i 'I  Ti b (jri n fl  adopt  T  Who  wos 
CuulJ  g  ula,  and  w]  ly  ao  tol]  ed  I  When  dl  d  ho 
bfjy[iu,  tn  r^'J^n,  ^nd  ia  wtuu  miinDcr  /  How 
di'J  lit'  ckJ  length  act  1  What  wn*  ^enecVa 
idoji  of  hw  t  When,  and  how  did  ho  die? 
-I  Whit  were  hi^  crueltie*^  tjxipicUp«f  fofly^ 
and  prodiqaliijrl  Whnt  doe*  lleeren  re- 
mark c  once  mini;  hia  prodjfnJJiv  1  Bf^ 
whoTTi,  and  1n  vtUnt  aianQnt  "Vfa^  hlA  dOAtD 
BCConnplifihedTl 

a  Vvhal  foU'Jvred  tht  d'^aih  af  CallgtiU? 
Wht.1  waA  prociajme'd  empernir  1  Who  VmA 
Cl^unlmal  What  tfas  hJa  character  I 
-tWhit  becaoiis  of  hia  ramUjr  ^  By  whuBo 
JeflN>ijHv  wDjf  hi)  instJ^atE'd  to  acta  of  cruel- 
ty P}-W}iai  particular  frjlPTurme  martfed 
his  tv'ifrn  }  Ui>w  did  it  icnuinuLG  1  What 
became  of  Mr^^ifaiinahij  wife!  Whi^ni  clid 
b€-  aAorvroriU  maxrjF  i  What  ilid  Af^pgh- 
m  lIoI  Whon  vfojs  Claudius  put  to  deoifil 
-[Kepf^al  thpi  iftorv  of  Futua  aiid  Arria.] 

9.  [low  rnADf  inlubitajiLEi  did  Roma  at 
ihjii.  tjjiie  coniun 'H  Wh^  vaa  ftb  tiionl 
coo  di  Lion  1 

HJ.  Who  Biiccei^ded  to  the  empire?  To 
whoui  ha^l  Nt^r^ih'ji  i^ucatkn  been  eiilrust- 
«d  r  How  loi^c  rlid  hfi  appear  Juet  atid  hu- 
UiMi*il  WhnLilidheafterwuflfldal  What 
id  ttudof  his  fln|Uiousaeas,biiiiiieuLaeu, 
kUlI  puerility  1  By  whittii  was  he  ibia? 
liow  lonf  did  hu  live  and  r^ifn?fWhit 
wnfi.  lh&  cnilae  of  llie  bUTi3in;ii(  of  itorTiiJ  T 
Whnt  in  s;:id  of  PIpo'h  toDspirrurir  aj?<ainBt: 
him  I  VC.i^u,  i.%*i^  uc  Oato  of  Rome,  abd 
the  surrounding  country?  Why  was  the 
despotism  of  the  Roman  emperora  quietly 
borne  bv  the  people  ?>During  the  reign  of 
Nero,  what  occurred  among  the  Britons? 
What  among  the  Parthians?    The  Jews? 

11.  Wlio  succee'led  Nero  In  the  empire? 
WhoproclahnedGalba?    What  body  s 


«  It  win  be  aoticed.  that  the  same  order  wMph  prova^  thnwgfa  the  Hirtcnr. lyg"" !!*jfa  <^ 
fiJlnmiM  auestaooa-HUid  alro  that  the  QnestaoDS  on  that  part  oT  tfaa  worit  whiA  ii  1^^ 
|]J|[^5i2^type.axeineliidedinfanakels,thM-C  V 
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racter  of  OatbA.  before  hi  r  el  ev  at  tPD  7  How 
did  he  maniffvl  hii  leverily  1tWh«i  wtTUld 
liATe  made  hUn  iiiot«  Bccepl^ble  u  nn 
emperor  1  Wenlif>n  va  SnBtMite  of  b»«  ir- 
▼ffil^.  Whit  in  Rny  of  his  pftratmotijIK 
How  long  dii]  fifllba  reiKjiT  On  what  ac- 
count WM  h'  !.l.iin1  Whai  did  Otr»o  ex- 
pect 7  Did  tl  I ! '  < '  uiperor  lavaur  this  ckialgn  J 
Whatfolkm^dl  ^         .   „^  . 

12.  Who  WRfl  Taiaed  to  the  Oimne  1  lATi  at 
wu  the  chenirier  cf  Otho  l  How  Iom  did 
he  reign  1  VVhai  rtiU  ViitUiua  Jo?  [Pmm 
whom  was  Otlio  dcwAndpdl  What  has 
been  obaerred  respecting  the  Imt  motucnu 
of  hie  life  1] 

13.  Who  now  ftMumed  ih«  fforeramtnt  1 
now  long  did  VitcUiiiB  retjyn  liT  What 
was  hia  character!  Undf-r  whm  cirtuuv 
■lances  did  VfipoBian  &^|i^sr  in  lta\y  at 
thia  timel  Wlieut  becaiDO  of  Vliellmsl 
•[What  inatancr-n  of  hi«  crari  diBpoBiUon 
■re  here  recorded)    What  is  uid  of  hU 

14.  When  and  b/  whom  wa*  VeepaBtan 
declared  emperor  1  Hf  whai  waa  ho  dia- 
thigniahedl  What  Is  sflid  of  the  Jewiab 
war,  during  hia  relitil  After  thiR.  what 
was  the  atat*^  of  the  enipirql-^Wtuit  wcr^ 
Ac  actaof  hiflrirrlinlnlainiijonl  Whar  wprc 
his  feelings  in  reKafd  to  leanilngl  How 
did  he  die  1] 

16.  When  did  Titun  succeed  to  the  efti- 
plrel  What  WjUihiifharQcier?  What  iR 
■aid  Of  hia  reitrtil  When  did  he  die? 
•[What  fa  related  im  an  inelnnce  of  the  go- 
Temment  of  hi  s  ]>  vwion  a  T  Whai  i  a  said  o  f 
hia  tendemesB  t  Mention  some  pvcnia  thai 
happened  du^iI]ph1«T1;^^|ln.  Whaiwrreihe 
circumatancrs  (iitenftin^  his  last  iPkhnestil 
Who  was  auBpcctfjtl  of  haTiJig  haatened  bis 
death  11 

15|.  When  diil  Oomitinn  waumn  the  pur 
plel  What  vf^Tti  hii  BiCtB  arter  a  short  pe- 
riod? What  is  raid  of  his  reicn  1  What 
moat  occuple<5  hi«  private  bnura  1  Wliat  is* 
■aid  of  the  porsec  ul  ion  o  f  Cli  ri  sii una  ?  I>irt 
he  derive  renown  from  the  success  uf  hia 
general,  AgiicoLiTfTo  whom  W4i  llomi 
qj^n  particularly  ^D4il3e  f  \Vhai  did  he  do 
to  the  aenators^  at  nArttcular  limns  T  By 
whom  had  hia  dcnith  been  prKlictPd  1  Flow 
did  that  clrcufdfiianre  affect  bnn  T  What 
doea  Heeren  aav  of  the  fniJ  of  Domitient 
Who  concerted  in^^aaiu'efi  m  deatroy  IiItii  ^^ 
What  race  endfd  with  Doinitiani  Wlio 
waa  the  first,  and  who  the  laat  empi?ror  o! 
the  AuffuatoD  rami]>  1 

16.  Who  wjiB  now  elected  emperor  v 
Who  waa  Nerral  What  unfitted  hi  in  to 
cure  the  diffn  n !  era  o  f  th  r  em  pi  r*»  1  W I  ion  i 
did  he  adopt  iv*^  1 1  i  a  sue  c  essa  r  1  When,  and 
In  what  year  of  hia  ft^f*  iHJ  he  di<!  l-ITMirrnjj 
hia  reifiii  what  com m-^ndflhie  ildnjt5!  did  he 
do  1    Relate  an  in^^lan  c  e  o  f  hi  a  lenity  1  ] 

17.  Who  now  poaaesaed  die  thri>0P  T 
What  waa  the  ctifcrart<*r  of  Tnjan  T  In 
^idiat  particular  waa  hia  equity  ioiplicntedl 
What  la  aaid  of  the  extent  itf  the  empire'  at 
Chia  timeY  What  of  Trajan's  liberalitj 
fowarda  learninf  1    What  of  his  column  1 


How  ipn^  did  he  reip*,  afid  wh«D  did  ha 
die  H bid  Trajan  feu  bja  enfinleal  M»^ 
ijon  an  anettiote  Ln  potm.  Wlisl  w  did 
be  first  ermine  inT  Whiiher  ttid  h*  ttmi 
hi*  anna  alli-rws.rds  i  Where  and  bo«  UJd 
he  die  1  How  waft  ihe  eELkuauaa  m  wbtcb 
TraiaD  waa  held,  shown  Tl 

la  Who  aucceedPd  Tr^}aii1  w1w»1 
How  wa«  Adrian  declared  1  Who  wai  li«  1 
Whai  ilid  hfi  do  on  bisaccesaioaT  D» 
scrib*  his  character*  Whefl  did  be  **? 
'[What  did  he  ochieTc  bi  Bntajn^  What 
in  a  wsr  with  the  Jews  1  In  what  BiafiA«r 
did  he  UTkvell  What  is  tmld  of  bis  endov- 
meniiil  Wlij  did  he  wear  a  Umf  beantt 
Whom  did  he  adupt  for  bis  succcasdrt  b 
what  manner  dul  he  hear  the  pamaihat  pfi^ 
ceded  death  1  What  vm  Uie  character  af 
his  reltn  T] 

19.  Who  succeeded  to  the  etnpinl 
When  1  What  was  th«  character  &r  An- 
tou Jans'}  How  was  his  reifn  mart«4l 
Wha£  were  the  ntoat  remaritahla  if|p 
CPC'Currenccs  t  Whai  was  the  eaa^rfy 
Sft  and  reign  7-1  Wlia;  is  Faid  of  hie  mmtm 
ceoce— his  hiinjanity — hia  lo^re  of  prac* 
hta  reiKard  of  Citdsiiana  J  What  oc  rerthf- 
leaa,  took  plsi*  r^iBpeclmg  iheJn  I  Wlat 
waa  hit  patronage  ef  kuued  tmen  \  V 
the  circumstance  r«imGtiii§ 
How  diet  the  erapemr  dial] 

30.  WIio  now  came  to  the  throne  t  Whra  I 
Who  had  been  designated  with  MarcQi  I 
Was  Vi?rua  admitted  oa  m  pariiier  t  What 
was  ilie  rharftcler  of  the  two  broilMTs  I 
How  did  Mnrcus  illuslme  h^s  acuctimect 
tophiidiophy  7  How  did  Vertjs  cotidort  la 
wur  1  Wliot  is  aaid  cf  th«  FarUjiaas  anl 
G  e  rmans }  A  fl  e  r  ilJ  e  death  of  Ve^n*,  wMft 
did  Aurelitia  iki  t  Where  end  wheo  ilid 
Aurelius  die  T  Wltat  was  an  Lnfelicii?-  <tf 
thi»  emperor's  reign  ?  Who  wtn  Ifce  m- 
fitnimeiits  in  theperaecubotJofCliiixtnii'Sl 
(What  is  aaid  of  this  funpeitir*a  lore  of  Te- 
tiTf^mentl  Relate  the  story  of  a  "  ChriAtA* 
li ' ff ion.  "1- Upon  the  death  of  Aurebui^  wbqft 
wa-s  the  Slate  of  the  empire  1  At  the  p^noi 
of  Trnjan'a  death,  whst  eoisntne*  d»d  Um 
empire  comprehend) 

21.  Who  now  mounted  the  th«wct 
When  7  Who  was  Cotiimodti4,  aad  wlMt 
hJ!!  character  1  X^liat  is  Mid  of  hta  ■itel> 
niatriLtiOEi  7  How  and  wheA  did  he  puriail  1 
■[what  ia  further  said  respects^  Mi 
cruchyl] 

^.  AVho  was  the  successor  of  Omami^ 
dual  Wh<?D  waa  FerUnsjc  pfmclaiswill 
Who  waa  he  1  When,  and  bj  whom  waa 
he  muMered  l 

73.  Who  nem  auceeeded  io  tba  ea 
When  7    Uow  did  Didi  us  obtain  ttl 
happen^!]  a^t  the  same  time  1    W^  1 
ihe  jftivf  ruBp^nt  1  W^hen  and  by  wliflai 
Didms  put  to  death  l-lReUte  Ihe  cii 
f^tiuiceg  of  his  purchase  of  the  enipirr. 
this  period  to  what  waa  he  e^]wsf^  1 
at  the  c rials  of  aflUra  did  ihc  senate  do  T> 

^.  Who  waa  now  at  the  head  of  th*'  R*> 
man  world  7  Who  was  Seyems  1  \Vbm. 
Is  said  of  hia  mllUarf  talenu  1^  U^m 
nlatratioD  of  government  T  """ 
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he  Mfloamllth  In  Britaini  Where  and 
when  did  he  die  1  Tb  whom  did  he  leave 
the  empire  1*[  What  was  the  fint  act  of  Be- 
▼erual  With  wiiom  did  he  eoon  after  en- 
gaf  e  in  war  1  What  ia  said  of  hie  activitT 
and  lore  of  eonqueat  1  What  of  the  wall 
he  built  in  Britain  7  What  circumatancea 
preceded  hia  death  1] 

2&.  Wtio  wore  now  established  in  the  em- 
pire 1  What  were  the  charactera  of  Cara- 
oalla  and  Geta  1  What  waa  the  end  of  Car- 
acallal  Durins  hia  reisn  what  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  l-CDetaif  some  of  his  bad  ac- 
tions ;  hia  feelings  in  respect  to  death.] 

26.  When  waa  Maormus  proclaimed  1 
How  did  he  lose  the  affections  of  his  army, 
and  Anally  his  lifel  How  long  waa  hia  reignl 

27.  Who  was  now  raised  to  the  throne  1 
Wlkat  was  the  character  of  Heliogabalos  1 
How  long  did  he  reign  1-(Mention  some 
facts  respectinx  his  effeminacy,  prodigality, 
and  cruelty.  How  was  his  death  accom- 
plished 1] 

28.  When  was  Alexander  Bevems  pro- 
claimed 1  What  i*  said  of  his  character  and 
qnalities  1  How  waa  he  cut  off  1-(What  was 
a  specimen  of  his  virtnous  character  ;  his 
remarlc  on  a  certain  occasion ;  his  biteUect- 
ual  endowments  1  Mention  some  of  the  acts 
of  bis  reign  ;  his  manner  of  living.] 

29.  How  and  when  did  Majdminusaacend 
the  th  rone  1  What  is  said  of  lUs  descent 
and  person  ?  What  was  his  character  as  a 
aovereign  1  To  what  end  did  he  come  1 
How  king  was  his  reign,  and  what  tnolc 
place  dunnc  it  1[In  what  did  this  emperor 
delight  1  How  ctid  he  act  when  the  senate 
appointed  others  to  the  supreme  power  7 
what  is  said  of  his  strength  and  voracity  7] 
Who  WHS  now  proclaimed  7 

30.  When  did  Gordfam  assume  the  em- 
pire 7  How  old  was  he  at  this  time  7  State 
what  he  did.  What  part  did  PhUip  the 
Arabian  actT-fHow  was  Gordian's  fondnesa 
for  learning  shown  7] 

31.  When  did  Philip  acquire  the  empire? 
How  long  did  he  reign  i  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  7 

32.  Who  succeeded  in  the  empire? 
When  7  What  is  said  of  Decius  in  respect 
to  his  activity  7  What  causes  were  enfee- 
bling the  empire  7  When  and  how  did  bis 
reign  terminate  i 

».  When  and  how  was  GaBus  raised  to 
the  throne  7  Give  an  account  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  manner  of  his  death. -[What 
hapjieoed  during  his  reign  7] 


fiUm  did  he  paaa  hia  time  after  hU  eltvatliin  1 
How  did  he  &n7-[What  Is  said  of  hte 
strength?  Relate  a  farther  particular  con* 
ceming  him  7] 

38.  Was  a  new  emperor  Immediately 
elected  7  When  did  Tacitus  take  the  retais 
of  government  7  What  waa  his  character  1 
How  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  7 

39.  Who  succeeded  Tacitoa  7  ¥rho,bow- 
ever,  was  chosen  by  the  army  Y  How  long 
did  Florian  eajoj  tnia  distinction?  Whtt 
became  of  him  f  What  waa  the  character 
of  Probus  7  Why  and  by  whom  was  he 
Blafai  ?-( What  ia  said  of  hia  parentage  ?  Of 
hia  energy  and  virtue  7  Repeat  the  story 
of  Bonosus.] 

40.  W]k>  succeeded  Proboa?  When? 
Who  was  Cams  7  Who  were  associated 
with  him  in  command  7  What  waa  the  char- 
acter of  Cams 7  Of  his  two  sons?  What 
is  said  of  tlieir  reign  7  What  became  of 
Cams  and  hia  aonsl-[Tcll  the  story  of  Nu- 
merian.1 

41.  When  didDiodetlan  begin  his  reign  t 
Whom  did  he  associate  with  himself  in  the 
empire  7  What  did  they  achieve  7  What 
step  did  they  soon  take  7  What  was  the 
state  of  things  at  thia  time  7  Wliat  did  the 
two  emperors  do  in  a  few  years  ?  How  did 
they  feel  and  act  from  that  time  7  When 
did  each  die  7-[What  was  Diocletian's  pa- 
rentage 7  Why  did  he  choose  Galeiius  for 
his  associate  I  What  is  further  said  of 
Diocletian?    OfMaximian?] 

42.  Who  were  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged emperors  7  Who  ruled  the  eastern : 
wlto  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  1 
Who  were  the  two  partnera  whom  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  took  in  with  them? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  two  empe- 
rors respectively  7  When  did  Constantlua 
die,  and  whom  did  he  leave  as  his  succes- 
sor 7  When  and  how  did  Galerius  die  ? 
What  did  he  instigate  Diocletian  to  do? 
•[Of  what  did  the  western  parts  of  the  em- 
pire consist?  Of  what  the  eastern  ?  Re- 
late an  anecdote  of  Constantius.] 

43.  What  is  said  of  the  {frevalence,  and 
number  of  the  persecutions  of  Chriltlana 
during  this  period  7  Nsme  the  persecnting 
emperors.  Prom  what  motives  did  they 
act  thus  7 

44.  When  did  Judea  become  a  provinee 
of  the  Roman  empire?  When  did  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  take  place?  What 
did  Herod  do  in  reference  to  tlii^  occur- 
rence? What  happened  l»t' 
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«M  tiMiiMCMior  of  Herod  IL1  HenlkA 
what  ia  said  in  connexion  with  hia  name. 
Who  waa  hia  aaceoaaor,  and  what  ia  aaid 
of  him  7) 

46.  When  and  by  whom  was  Jeiuaalem 
attacked  1  What  waa  tha  canael  How 
were  Ihe  Jewa  treated  1  How  manv  of 
them  periabedY  What  did  ther  aufferl 
What  will  the  reader  of  the  Bible  aee  and 
learn  in  theae  eTenta  1-[Under  what  em- 
peror did  the  Jewiah  war  commenced  Who 
waa  hia  general  1  Who  at  length  proaecuted 
the  war  7  Mention  the  particolara  narrated.] 

4&  Waa  Jeruaalem  rebuilt  after  this  7 
What  followed  7  When  waa  the  city  finally 
destroyed  1  When  it  waa  afterwards  built 
over  anew,  what  waa  it  called  1 

47.  At  tlie  beginning  of  this  period,  under 
what  away  did  Parthia  continue  1  When 
did  the  aecond  branch  of  the  Arsacidfle 
commence  1-[What  ia  aaid  of  Verones  1.1] 

48.  Under  whom  did  the  second  branch 
commence  1  How  long  did  it  last  1  What 
la  further  related  of  the  Parthiana  1-[What 
ia  aaid  of  Artabanus  V.  1] 

49.  How  long  had  Pertia  been  subiect  to 
the  Parthiana  from  the  time  that  it  was 
brought  under  tlie  Blacedonian  yoke  1 
When  and  br  whom  waa  the  Persian  em- 
pire restored  1  What  happened  between 
the  Persians  and  Romans  under  Artaxares  7 
Wliat  is  said  of  Sapores  LI  By  what  name 
was  the  present  dynaaty  called  7-[What  is 
fiirtlier  said  of  Baporea  1 
Hormisdas  U.  7] 

GO.  When  did  the  fifth  dynasty  of  China 
commence  1  When  did  it  terminate  7 
What  ia  it  called  7  During  how  many  yearSj 
and  under  how  many  euiperora  did  it  last  1 
Who  was  the  head  of  it  7-L  what  ia  related  of 
Kao-Taou  7  What  of  Vuti  7]>When  did  the 
aizth  dynaaty  begin  and  end  7  What  is  it 
called  1  How  waa  China  divided  at  thia 
time7 

DUtinguUhed  Character. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  in  what  respects  distin- 
cuished7-[l.  What  is  said  of  the  fame  of 
Livy  7    >^at  o  f  hia  Roman  history  7 

2l  To  what  study  was  Ovid  irresiittibly 
inclined  7  What  waa  hia  fat  e  in  life  7  How 
are  hia  poema  characterised  7 

8.  Relate  what  ia  aaid  of  Tibullua. 
4.  What  only  remaina  of  Strabo's  works  7 

Oeacribe  it. 

6.  Mention  the  circuroatancea  in  the  life 
of  Seneca. 

&  Relate  the  fiicta  in  LucAn'a  life.  What 
la  the  character  of  his  Pharsalia  7 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  studiousneaa  of 
Pliny  7  Give  an  account  of  his  work  on 
Natural  Hiatory.    How  did  he  lose  his  life  7 

a  Give  the  history  of  Quintillian.  What 
la  aaid  of  his  Institutions  7 

9.  Give  the  particulara  of  the  life  of  Ta- 
citus.   Describe  his  writings. 

10.  Mention  the  (acts  in  Pluurch'a  life. 
What  ia  said  of  hia  Lives  of  lUuatrioua  Men  7 

11.  What  can  you  aay  of  Juvenal'a  life  7 
What  of  hia  pieces  1 


What  ia  aaid  of 


12.  Give  an  aeeomit  of  th*  ctamderaf 
M.Anloainua.    Of  hisMedHatiaDB. 

la  Who  was  TertuUian,  and  what  do  Mi 
writings  evince7  Which  are  the  moat  ao- 
teemed  of  hia  worka  1 

14.  Give  an  account  of  theOfe,  charartar, 
and  writinga  of  Origen. 

l£t  What  ia  aaid  of  CypriMil] 

PERIOD  n. 
What  la  the  name  and  extent  of  Ois  pa- 
riod7 

1.  When  waa  Conatantkie  nrodaimcdl 
Who  had  been  proclaimed  before  Inin,  sad 
who  had  declared  bimaelf  at  the  aame  tnae  7 
Whom  did  Galeriua  create  emperor  7  Wert 
theae  rivala  of  Conatantine  aoon  removed  7 
WhathaaCk>natantinebeen8tyled7  Wte 
did  he  do  in  thia-  character  7  What  hai 
been  aaaigned  as  the  cauae  of  thia  7  Ifiht 
cause  were  real,  would  it  aceooot  (or  has 
conduct  7-(Give  an  account  of  hia 
the  cross.    What  occurred  in  314  7) 

2.  How  was  Conatantine'a  adminiatratiaa 
at  firat.  compared  with  what  it  was  after- 
warda7-[In  what  light  haa  hia  character 
been  considered  7  What  ought  we  to  tliiak 
of  it7].Of  what  change  in  the  empire  vat 
he  the  author,  aaide  finom  ita  rebfkNa 
change  7  Can  hia  motives  for  this  be  aaccr 
tained7  What  was  the  eflTect  of  the  mea- 
sure 7  How  and  when  did  he  die  HOov 
was  the  new  aeat  of  empire  aaid  to  haw 
been  pointed  out  7}-How  long  are  the  Ibas 
ries  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  blended  I 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  corruption  of  Rmbs 
at  this  time  7  What  held  the  empire  loafer 
together  7  What  specially  tended  to  ov«r 
throw  "the  labric  at  this  period  ?-[What  ii 
said  of  the  Roman  armies  7] 

4.  On  whom  did  Coostantine  settle  the 
empire  7  When  did  their  sovereignty  coes 
mence  7  Who  of  these  remained  m  res- 
seaaion  of  the  whole  empire,  and  how  mdit 
happen  7  How  long  and  in  what  maaner 
did  Conatantins  reign  7-[By  what  eaemks 
was  the  West  annoyed  7  By  what  the  EaUt 
Whom  did  Constantius  create  C«sar  7  De- 
scribe his  person  and  character.] 

6.  On  what  account  waa  Julian  called  the 
apostate  7  When  was  he  acknowletked  by 
the  aenale  7  How  was  he  situated  In  re- 
spect to  Constantius  7  Deacribe  hia  char 
acter.  What  did  he  do  in  fi|vonr  of  pagM- 
Ism  7  Wliat  did  he  attempt  in  recpect  H 
Jerusalem  7  How  and  at  what  age  <fid  bs 
die  7[In  what  manner  did  he  treat  the 
Christiana  7  Which  is  the  most  famooaof 
hia  coropoaitions  7  How  were  his  kat  afr- 
ments  pprni  1  IMv  .!■.'*  'empt  tore- 
build  iti4   ii  m|Hi.  t    Whatii 

fvmh*^r»f,ii<l!m  il. 

6.  W'ti:itwu*ih.  .  I.  Idngaoo^ 
death  of  Jut  I  dn  r  wn,  illyftxedoa 
aaenijwrurt  Wh- n  i  v  dJoTiandi 
hi  retii>*?''t  trt  itii'  J'>r.i^,-  T»at  in  res 
pect  to  \hn  cliurck]  1  liniv  k^  (If  waa  hii 
reign  f^n\\  rc  f-r^l^ntion  m.  r .  rcmnstaBca 
respcrtine  UijiOrmih  I 

7.  \\\\ru  %rM  ^'«i«-ntlitilxn  L  elecC«<i7 
WhoDi  dk(J  h#  utfcitfintv  wiiU  him  1    Wliea 
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waf  (he  cRvtsiaii  of  the  emph-e  perfected? 
Was  it  still  considered  88  one  7  what  ene- 
mies attacked  the  empire  Y  How  did  the 
emperor  demean  himself?  When  did  he 
die  Y-[MenUon  the  manner  of  his  death.] 
What  is  said  of  Valens  7.(  What  did  he  do  in 
respect  to  the  Hunsi  How  did  he  pe- 
rish7J 

S-  Wh^n  dill  GratiHJi  Buccf'Oin!.^  !j  .:  r1 
If  pun  tlw.  ditaih  of  Valcnii  whrom  ditl  iimnan 
hy,aac>iai&  wiib  hiin.  1  Hgw  )rtj\a  flj«l  he  rrt^Til 
Whm  tfaa  iklii  chun^ctiT  ^-fWhat  wafl  the 
«CC4sk>D  qf  liis  d(?^tli  f     In  w\mt  vvax  I] 

9.  Whti  RiiRceedfd  GriuiAn  T  Wliat  oc- 
i^tirrcd  (a  Vulf'iiUiiian  II.  1  Wh^L  hecume 
ef  the  tjtniit  t^ugc^iiiui  l 

Id.  In  thfl  Bajirwhu  «ucc:^eil«fl  after  Va- 
teni  I  Whi^ii  1  Wltfti  was  TlurtMionni^  eur- 
liftmcd  1  Why  »*  7  Wha(  1*  m  ii  3  n  f  Cj  iri  i- 
imaitj  11  ihEft  Um<- 1  Wh^ii  did  Tlieodn^ius 
p<»ft«»  the  whole  empire  ?  I>id  uny  em- 
pent  aHf^rvnr^  reJifn  ovt^r  both  rhu  Kast 
aikd  WeM  1-1  Who  was  Tijpixiniiius  i  Wliat 
TkTrtrv  Hid  h^  oNahi  Foon  K()(>rhia  rlrriuti'i 

party  did  he  espouse  1  By  what  was  his 
faifh  said  to  be  confirmed  1] 

11.  What  circumstance  favoured  the  pro- 
iects  of  the  barbarians  7  Who  were  the 
Huns  1  Where  did  a  part  of  them  settle  7 
-fWhal  is  further  said  of  them  7]  Who  were 
the  Alains  7  How  early  did  they  invade  the 
empire  7-[What  is  further  said  of  them  7] 
Whence  came  the  Vandals  7  Where  did 
ther  settle  once  and  again  7-[What  is  further 
saia  of  them  7  Whence  ori^ated  the 
Goths  7  Where  did  they  first  settle  7  What 
division  did  they  form7-[What  is  further 
said  of  them  7]  Whence  did  the  HeruU 
originate  7  Wliere  did  they  emigrate  first 
and  last  7-[What  is  further  said  of  them  7] 
Who  were  the  GepidsB  7  Where  did  they 
fix  first  and  last  7.[What  is  further  said  of 
them  7]  Who  were  the  Suevi,  and  where 
did  they  live7-[What  is  further  said  of 
them  7]  What  was  the  country  of  the  Bur- 
ffimdians  7  Name  a  few  others  of  the  bar- 
barians 7 

12.  In  the  West  who  held  the  sceptre  7 
To  whose  vigour  was  it  owing  that  the  bar- 
barians were  repelled  for  a  time  7  Whom 
did  Siilicho  defeat  7  Wlien  did  Alarlc  take 
Rome  ?  For  how  many  years  had  the  city 
been  uimiolcsted  by  a  foreign  enemy  1 
.[What  was  one  cause  of  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians  7  From  what  regions  did  they 
issue  7  How  did  Stilicho  act  against  them  7 
What  late  did  he  experience  7  What  tribe 
joined  Alaric  7  What  was  the  number  and 
character  of  Rome's  population  at  this  time  7 
What  hastened  the  fete  of  the  city  7  What 
completed  the  work  7]  What  became  of 
Alanc  7  What  did  Honorius  now  do  1  To 
what  year  did  he  continue  to  reign  7 

13.  when  was  Valenthiian  HI.  crowned  7 
Wlio  was  he  7  Wliat  resulted  firom  the  re- 
volt of  Count  Bonifecel-FHow  was  Boniface 
drawn  into  a  revolt  7  Whom  did  he  r^l  to 
his  assistance  7  What  did  Genseric  do  7] 
"What  is  said  of  the  Huns  under  Attila7 
Who  checked  their  progress  for  a  time  7 


What  aared  the  Western  empfare  ttoqi  in>> 
mediate  destruction  7-[GiTe  an  account  of 
Attilall  What  became  of  Aetius  7  What  of 
the  emperor  7 

14.  When  was  Mazlmos  U.  proclaimed  t 
To  what  circumstance  did  he  owe  his  dealhl 
•{What  is  further  said  of  Maximus  7]  How 
came  Genseric  intoltalT7  How  did  he  deal 
with  Rome  7  How  with  the  Empress  £u- 
dojdal 

15.  In  what  year  did  Mazimas  die  7  How 
many  emperors  were  there  from  that  time 
to  the  termination  of  the  empire  7-[What  \a 
said  of  Avitus  7  Of  Majorian  7  Of  Serve- 
rusm.  7  OfAthemiusl  OfOlybriusl  Of 
Gl7cerns7  Of  Julius  Nepos  7  OfAugus- 
tulus  7] 

16.  When  was  the  Eastern  empire  finally 
separated  from  the  Western  7  What  was 
the  character  of  Arcadius  7 

17.  When  did  Theodosius  H.  succeed  to 
the  empire 7  What  was  his  character! 
By  whom  were  his  deficiencies  supplied  7 
•[Kelate  the  story  of  Athenais.] 

18  When  and  by  whom  was  Marcian  called 
to  the  throne  7  liow  long  was  his  reign  7 
-[What  was  the  reply  of  Marcian  toAuila?] 

19.  When  was  Leo  I.  called  to  the  em- 
pire 7  What  is  said  of  his  domestic  ene- 
mies 7  what  of  the  Goths  7  When  did  he 
die  7-[Repeat  an  anecdote  of  Leo. J 

IT)  V,Y  hovr  many  princes  was  Persia 
g"i .  r  1 1 .  f  L^aring  this  period  7  When  was 
t\,y^  uMUfU  at  war' with  the  Romans,  and 
whr^n  at  Tifnce  with  them  7-[What  is  said  of 
Siipore^ll   7    What  of  Sapores  in.  7] 

21  Wtien  did  the  seventh  and  eighth  dy- 
Wi^V'  ^  of  China  end  7  Under  which  of 
till  >'  <  lid  tlie  empire  become  united  7  Men- 
tion jKLTLici liars  concerning  this  and  the 
eighth  7.rWIua  is  said  of  Venti  and  hia 
brother  7] 

Diatinguiahed  Charaetern. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  in  wliat  were  they  emi- 
nent 7-[l.  What  was  ^le  character  of  Iac- 
tantius  as  a  writer  7  What  were  his  prin- 
cipal works  7    Wh<«n  did  he  die  7 

2l  Who  was  Ossian  7  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  his  poem9  7  Is  not  their  authenti- 
city dotibtfui  7 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  life,  character  and 
writings  of  Ensebius  7 

4.  When  did  Eutropius  live  7  What  is 
said  of  his  Roman  history  7 

6.  To  what  has  the  change  in  Julian's  re- 
ligious opinions  been  asciibed  7  What 
powers  has  he  shown  in  his  writings  7 

6.  Who  was  Basil  7   What  docs  Moshelm 
ly  of  him  7 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Gregory  Nozianzen  7 

a  When  did  Claudian  flourish  7  What 
is  the  character  of  his  poems  7 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  St.  Chrysostom. 

10.  Who  was  St.  AngustiDe  7  By  .what 
was  he  characterised  7  What  has  been 
pronounced  respecting  his  book  of  the  Citv 
of  God  1) 
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QUESTIONS  ON 


PERIOD  m. 

What  It  the  name  aud  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod 1-LWhen  did  the  dark  acea  commence  1 
How  Ions  did  they  laat  t  What  ia  a  proper 
▼iew  of  uiera  1] 

1.  When  waa  the  Weatem  empire  exthi- 
fui«hed  1  By  whom  waa  thia  done  1  Who 
waa  emperor  at  that  time  7-[What  cauae  led 
to  tlie  mvaaion  of  Rome  under  Odoacer  7 
What  became  of  Augnatiiliu  1)  How  long 
had  Rome  existed  aa  an  empire  1  How  lonf 
from  the  building  of  the  cit  j  7  \Vhat  waa 
the  cauae  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire  7-[Muat 
Rome  have  fallen  without  the  ■gency  of  the 
Northern  invaders  7  Why  7  Wliat  waa 
the  sitaation  of  the  Eastern  empire  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  7  Mention  one  rea- 
aon  why  the  Eaatem  empire  contmued  ao 
long  71 

2.  What  ia  the  Eastern  empire  sometimes 
called  7  Under  whoae  sway  was  it  in  474  7 
On  what  accoimt  waa  he  odioua,  and  how 
did  he  perish  7    How  long  was  his  reign  7 

[What  is  said  of  Verina  I     Mentioa  the 
manner  of  Zono's  death?] 

3.  When  waa  Anastatiua  raised  to  the 
throne  7  How  long  did  he  rciao,  and  what 
waa  the  character  of  hia  rei;;n  7 

4.  Who  now  aac ended  the  throne  7  How 
did  Justin  govern?  In  what  war  did  he 
engage  7>[Hention  soUie  further  particulars 
re^oecting  him.] 

&•  When  did  Justinian  I.  ss.^'iiiik}  Itie  go- 
Temmenti  What  is  said  of  h^  jxTiioiial 
character?  Wliat  of  i\is  reign  '  V\  Mm  rnrm 
an  era  in  history  7  Wliat  is  aajJ  ot  1^*.  Ir  &• 
rius,  and  of  Justinian's  treatnit hl  m/  fn  i7 
•[What  is  further  said  of  Beii-ii&i  iuti  in  liie 
war  with  tlie  Persians  1  What  in  the  sedi- 
tion of  Constantinople  ?  In  the  war  with 
the  Vandal«7  In  tlie  war  with  the  Gorhs? 
Where  and  how  were  his  doclining  years 
passed  ?]•  What  is  said  of  Names  7  At  what 
age  did  Justinian  die  7  What  were  his  vices, 
and  what  his  viiiucs  7  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  7  What 
the  condition  of  the  empire  7 

6.  When  did  Justin  II.  ascend  the  throne  7 
What  waa  hia  character,  and  what  befel 
him  7  Who  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire  7  With  what  loases  and  evils  was 
it  affected  ?•[  What  advice  did  he  give  to  Ti- 
berius 7    How  long  waa  his  reign  i] 

7.  When  did  Tiberius  possess  the  throne  7 
By  what  was  his  reign  rendered  glorious  1 
What  was  his  chasacter7-[On  whom  did  he 
bestow  his  diadem?] 

8.  When  did  Maurice  ascend  the  throne  7 
How  long  was  his  reign  7  What  was  liia 
character?  Wiiat  did  he  do  ine027  What 
ensued  )-[Give  an  accomit  of  Iiia  trials  at 
last?] 

9.  Who  now  took  the  throne?  IX'hen? 
What  was  bis  character  and  end  7-[  What  ia 
■aid  of  his  cruelty  7] 

10.  When  was  Heracliira  I.  crowned? 
What  is  said  of  his  war  with  the  Persians? 
How  long  was  his  reign  ?-( What  occurred 
Jnring  the  laat  of  his  reign  7] 

11.  What  was  the  kingdom  called  which 


at 


■  built  on  the  nika  of  the  Wtit«ni  ^m 
pit?  t  Hiiif  I'Mur  di<l  ihe  cunqu^rtri  tiiqld 
It  1  Mf?  rii  toti  I  he  iJiuis(eT«  from  ont  inbt  \» 
an^nhor,  aivl  lh<?  lenph  of  lime  each  uw 
belli  Om  sove-rfigniy. 

IJ.  Wlmi  ic  aaid  of  the  kinffkim  of  iht 
Hi-ruU  1  l!tleutk}ii    panic  olara    nftfKCwi| 

l.i|.  Wl14^n  did  (he  kinfilDin  ofilir  Otinv 
gOfiU^  begin  1  W7>o  waa  iheir  kint  f  W  hirs 
did  Ut^  fli  bfB  cvAidirnce  7  How  kujg  wu  iM 
reifii  7  WtiBi  was  hH  character  1- 
oihrr  pardcuUrif  of  tiioa.^] 

la   Ifow  jTi^aj  klhg«  aurcee 
rir  t    Who  ^xe  tlie  m-i^t  known  of  I 
>^'h^n  OmI  Nnr^^fi  retake  U»ly  1 

14.  ^^'liiL^n  did  itiTi  Icingdinn  of  ihv  Iab- 
IxlkN  foLiowT  Who  in^iird  ACboia  dit« 
kum  intu  Italy  HMentionthe  circtiiQiiaJieci 
of  All-Miii\  J-.vh.l 

J. J.  V\  ;«ji  ii  ea.i  of  Alt»r<in  4  toccm-'^^I 
-[What  is  considered  by  some  as  the  onstt 
of  the  feudal  avatem?) 

16.  In  Perna  how  many  kinp  rcip«l 
during  this  period  7  Of  thcee  who  wai  the 
moat  conspicuous 7  What  is  said  of  iM 
war  between  the  Persiana  and  Rcionni  * 
-[Give  an  account  of  Clio«roc«  IL  Oi  Cb.«- 
roes  III.]  Did  Persia  soon  become  a  pan 
of  tlie  empire  of  the  Calipha  ? 

IZ.  In  China  how  many  dvnafCies  vnv 
there  during  this  penod?  V^Txat  was  iiv 
character  of  sevral  of  tho  aorrrri***? 
What  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Vans-*.*' 
-[What  is  aaid  of  one  of  the  «ov«Tti*ni  t 
Before  the  subverniou  of  the  We««^m  nx- 
pire  what  occurred  to  some  of  its  n^Dotu? 
What  two  nations  may  date  their  se(i&nic 
existence  from  that  event  7  Did  the  e«^*- 
ral  naiiona  then  become  detached  froxnooe 
another  I    How  are  they  here  conssdc  mi  '1 

18.  What  ia  said  of  Spain  wliilr  rooaa- 
tuting  a  portion  of  the  empire  7  What  ts 
aaid  of  the  Alains  in  41S?  Of  the  ^evt } 
Of  the  Vandala  7  Of  the  Visigoths  T-fWhsi 
is  said  of  the  names  oi'  Spain  7  Ot  as  » 
habitants  7  Of  ita  aubjugation  at  diflprcsi 
times  7] 

19.  What  vraa  »o»fe  aocien'ly  caQed^ 
When  and  amonc  whom  waa  it  (fivkk<d1 
Who  is  the  Ibunaer  of  the  Fraich  osaa* 
archy  7  When  7  Into  how  many  and  what 
dynasties  have  the  French  kin^  been  <fivv 
ded  7  Wlio  gave  name  to  tlie  first  dynasty  ^ 
To  what  vear  did  it  continue  7-(Give  aa  ar- 
count  of  the  Franks.  What  la  said  of  da- 
via  7    By  whom  was  Clovis  followed  7] 

SO.  What  was  the  ancient  naixM  of  £^r- 
land  7  How  kmg  had  the  Rooomji  ahaDdoo- 
ed  it  before  the  aubveraion  of  the  emigre  ^ 
What  happened  to  the  inhabitants  in  tkr 
mean  time?  Whoae  as-siatanee  did  the; 
aeeU  When  did  the  tribes  from  the  coa» 
nennrrive  7  What  followed  1  How  kat 
were  the  Baxona  in  subduing  the  BriMcai  ? 
>Vhat  is  meant  bv  the  HeptarcKr  l-iDa- 
scribe  the  original  inhabitants.  Wbracs 
was  the  name  England  derived  T  By  vt?oa 
was  the  island  fint  settled  7  >Vben  and  bt 
whom  was  the  Roman  dominioo  i 
begun?  Deacribathai 
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and  tcts  of  the  Roiihim  there  mider  Clandi- 
us  and  Nero.  By  Agricola,  and  Adrian. 
Who  inTlt«d  the  Oennan  tribes  to  Britain  1 
Who  were  their  leaders  1  Who  first  be- 
came sole  Idiig  of  England  1    When  1] 

Dittinguuhed  Characten. 
Who  were  the  disthicuished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  cele> 
bratedi-ri.  What  is  said  of  Proclua  as  a 
philosopher  7  What  of  hia  industry  1 
What  Tain  labour  did  he  undertake  1 

2.  Mention  pariiculara  respecting  the  life 
and  writings  of  Boethius.        ^ 

3.  Who  was  Procopius,  and  when  did  he 
flourish  1  What  is  svd  of  his  History  of 
the  reijrn  of  Justinian  1 

4.  Who  was  Casslndnros,  and  to  what  did 
Ms  writings  relate  1 

6.  What  can  you  further  say  of  Belisari 
uai 

6.  Who  was  OUdas  1  What  is  said  of  his 
Epistle  1J 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  is  the  nanie  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod 1-[  What  is  said  of  the  darlcness  in  Eu- 
rope tluring  this  period  1  How  was  the  case 
in  the  East  1] 

1.  dire  an  account  of  the  character  and 
origin  of  the  Arttbt.  Whence  is  their  name 
Baracen  derived  1  What  is  said  of  them  in 
reference  to  Rome  and  Persia  1  Where 
and  when  was  Mahomet  born  1  In  609  what 
did  he  begin  to  do  1  How  were  his  impos- 
tures received  7  What  year  was  the  hegira  1 
What  led  to  that  1  What  countries  did  he 
conquer  1  When  did  he  die  1  How  numy 
brandies  of  his  fiuuily  did  he  leave  1-(Whal 
is  the  opinion  of  some  historians  respecting 
Mahomet  1  What  great  men  were  among 
hia  followers  1  How  were  the  Arabs  and 
Greeks  broocht  into  contact?  To  what 
causes  did  Mahomet  owe  his  success  in 
part  7]-What  are  the  foUowers  of  this  im- 
postor called  1  What  is  the  book  coQtabiing 
their  creed  called  1  What  are  their  priests 
called  1  How  did  Mahomet  propagate  his 
religion  1 

2.  What  are  Caliphs  7  Who  was  the  first 
Caliph  1  Whom  did  Mahomet  appoint?  To 
what  did  this  give  rise  7  How  many  sects 
are  there  7  Wliat  are  their  names  7  Men- 
tion what  thev  believe,  and  who  they  are. 
WhAt  pjcmrsM  did  Ahu-hnkflr  niiniuA?.rWh«t 


Roschid    Repeat  ^q  aaec^Ni  co^en^ 

4^  What  anroiuis  did  the-  iSeiia>c«ni  maka 
apan  Ihe  Rixatem  t^mpire  I  VVitli  what 
sueceflji  dill  t.\\ej  t»QKie|^Q  ConstEmlinciplfl  1 
4 Give  An  accoiiDioriJie  Ore^^k  Ofe-i-Whco 
di^l  JuAtJnbm  IJL  Huccei<d  ta  Clifl  Gmpiri}  i 
W'liai  of  h\&  cliamcior  T  Whai  bcrCunft  of 
blui  I  Wtjo  wtrn  Jiome  of  Hit?  euipprnm 
thiiL  foTlowpd  1  Wluf  i«  eaJd  of  Leu  II1,T- 
[VV'hat  cAn  yuu  stiy  of  tlie  couduci  and  iritd 
of  lr«?!ic  !j 

5.  To  wliat  yom-  did  Itie  Kius:dom  &J  Italjf 
cnnthuue  1  How  \ut^  Uml  (ha  Luii^bard 
kJiivE  nilcd  til  How  many  kin^A  relgbtHl 
diirJnf  the  rcLnajncior  at  itm  ejustencti  1 
Naiiie  tlifl  prlDc1|iiil  «f  1^1  eni.  By  wliat 
lidfNins  djrl  tlie  kkiijtiktm  cciiu*^  tit  net  end  h 
EMiL-nEioh  partScnlarj  rp^pecHUg  Cuniben, 
Liiupriuid,  [iaclki;ciiu&,  A3[Lulf>hiia,  I>iidler] 

6.  Iluiv  km;;  iliit  Spain  cotiUtitip  untlcr 
thd  dominlDD  of  ihc  VisljtOLhs  Y  IW  whom 
i^as  tt  tlicD  crmqtterefl/  Wluit  ttart  re- 
niAimnl  free  froLci  the  MoiiTff  1  WhaJ  ssnmll 
tnij^domB  were  fonnrJrrI  there  74 Who  was 
ieni  ro  (;<«jquf  9|>niii  T  Ilnw  wiis  a  imion 
^rmed  beiw^itn  iliu  ccnL|UuLora  and  liia 
TftnrjLUishr?!)?] 

7.  Whei)  vfftB  i^pflijn  P>rniFtl  Into  an  kdfl- 
pF-nrJnfit  kttigilotii  }  WJi4t  part  reiiioiJUHl 
I  r,i  tile  Cjiri«EUrt  fiitih  T  By  wlium  and 
\       ■■■.■  wtw  hariiJEi^  i^ticotirfMEcfi  1 

111  wliBt  way  dill  thM  Mc^tyingina  kiMS 
<i  y  unce  enjoy  stsrctly  more  l^aii  tllo 
iiLii..  f  WhoHM  iiiftvororThe  paEsee  in 
ti  I  s HOC  or  Thi^^ffv  1  WJiftt  did  he  do! 
Wh.ji  td  sajil  t>f  Ttfphi'^a  son  t 

a  To  wtir]Tii  lis  tt  owing  udilpr  Froividence 
lh4t  I  he  M&tioiijF.'Tnn  dotninicuii  did  not  ejc- 
U'hd  over  Eurtfpp  l^IIow  wsa  iblpt  aehi<jv- 
erJ  7 J- What  uiorc  Is  anitl  of  Chiiflc*  T  Whrt 
Were  niByofs  <3f  iht  nala^.e  iifter  tiiii  de- 
rejuel  O)  wliom  did  Uie  floTe  uddiiniitra- 
HoH  at  lenirth  tl evolve  t  Why  7  When  was 
tVpin  Le  kf^T  uia^l*^  y^\f^$i  onii  w^iAl  f^ce 
now  iUcceeJifi}  T'[  Wtmti  di  J  he  do  bcwh  after 
he  was  crownci  T| 

1  n.  iin w  did  th*?;  tflrnponJ  an  ihotitv  of  th  c 

Pjpnii  n^iinm^nrir  I    Mil w  wrr(^  llie  hmO*  of 
rAnt-t}  fKif^nA^dl    Wlu^n  <liil  Pepin  die  7 
•tlt^^lftt*^  ai[\  tirii^ctlfiiuor  lii(ui,l 

i  I  IMw^^cn  wtioui  where  Lhi?  dfimijikias 
tif  Pepin  Jiiflded  I  Wjvo  #rK>n  olttftiqed  the 
u'Jitjlu  T  «y  what  rmunp  )k  Cn«Tl»  kciuwn 
la  liLdiarv  i  What  la  sakl  of  hia  character  1 
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8.  Who  WM  Adhelmel  When  dU  he 
diet    What  is  related  of  him  u  a  writer  1 

a  Who  waa  Bedel  On  what  subject  Is 
he  celebrated  aa  a  writer  1  Did  he  write 
on  other  subjects  1  Whsttosaidof  hislaat 
aiekneas,  and  when  was  his  death  1 

4.  Gire  some  further  account  of  Charles 
HarteL 

6.  When  did  John  Damascenos  flouriah  1 
Otre  some  particulars  of  his  Ufe.  What 
does  Mosheun  saj  of  himi] 

PERIOD  v. 

Wliat  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  What  was  bicluded  |p  the  New  Wut- 
em  tmpirt  1  When  was  the  title  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West  conferred  on  Charlo- 
mafnel  What  should  he  have  done  in 
ortter  to  restore  the  empire  of  the  Romans  1 
What  countries  were  included  under  the 
New  Western  empire  ?  Did  it  long  conti- 
nue 1-[Mention  the  manner  Ui  which  Charle- 
magne was  crowned.] 

2.  Who  succeeded  him  1  When)  What 
part  of  the  empire  did  not  come  b\to  the 
nands  of  Louis  the  mild  1  Whom  did  he 
associate  with  him  in  tlie  empire  1  On  what 
account  did  Louis  do  penance  1  What  is 
said  of  his  children  in  connexion  with  himi 
HHAThat  was  the  cause  of  their  disaffection  1 
Relate  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
death  of  Louis.] 

3.  Who  succeeded  Louis  in  a  part  of  his 
dominions  Y  Wheni  What  was  the  occa- 
sion and  result  of  the  battle  of  Fontenay  1 
Which  of  the  brothers  retained  the  title  of 
emperor  1  How  did  they  divide  the  empire 
among  themsehres  1  How  did  it  become 
lost  to  France  Y-[What  further  is  said  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenay  1  Wliat  of  the  Normans  7] 
(1)  When  did  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  die  1 
Who  was  his  successor  1  (2)  What  was 
the  character  of  Louis  1  When  did  he  die  1 
(3)  When  did  Charles  assume  the  empire  1 
What  is  said  of  Ma  reign  1  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  rrandees  under  the  Carlo- 
▼ingian  kings  Y  why  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
sume our  narrathre  of  individual  coiwtriesi 

4.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  (the  Bald) 
who  succeeded  as  Icing  of  France  1  When  1 
How  long  was  his  reign  1  Who  were  his 
successors  1  Wliat  is  said  of  their  reign  1 
•Mention  the  manner  of  their  death.] 

6.  When  and  how  did  Charles  the  Fat 
come  to  the  throne)  VHiowashel  When 
was  the  imperial  dignity  transferred  to 
Oermsnyl  On  what  account  1  Who  was 
then  chosen  king!  Who  next  in  8861 
Who  became  king  in  0221  When  did 
Ralpho  succeed  1-[Whence  was  Normandy 
named  1] 

6.  Who  was  Louis  IV.  and  when  dM  he 
come  to  the  throne  1  What  is  said  of  Hugh 
the  Oreat  and  Hugh  Capet  under  several  of 
the  French  kings  1-[ what  docs  the  (act 
that  two  of  these  kings  were  poisoned  by 
their  queens  show  1] 

7.  Who  was  the  head  of  tlie  third  dynas- 
ty of  French  kings  1  When  did  he  becin 
to  reign  1    Whai  was  tlie  diaracter  of  hia 


,  remarkaDie 


adnlnlatratioii  l-CWboww  tnie  heir  to  tht 
crown  1] 

&  When  did  Robert  sneeoed  Y 
the  circomstance  of  his  exconuu 
by  th^  pope.-(Wbat  Is  said  of  the  i 
tionofuetimesi    Waa  the  king  I 
his  second  marriage  1    What  rem 
lact  is  mentioned  in  regard  to  Lcngoedocl) 

9l  Uowand  when  did  Henry  secore  ike 
throne  1  What  waa  his  character  HWIat 
is  said  of  a  famine  11 

10.  To  whom  did  Henry  leare  his  crowal 
Wheni  WhatissaidofhimaaaaovereifaT 

11.  When  waa  Charlea  the  BaM  pn- 
claimed  king  of  Italy  7  What  was  the  «ais 
of  Italy  after  his  death  1  When  did  Oiks 
the  Great,  reunite  it  to  the  Oermao  empire  I 
What  however  happened  to  it  durinp  two 
centuries  1-rWhat  anecdote  is   relaxed  ot 

IL1]-Whenv 


Othol 


a  was  the  temporal  power  oi 


the  Dopes  founded  I  Relate  the  liiMory  of  a. 

12.  What  proportion  of  JSaain  cM  th« 
Christians  possess  1  Mention  the  provinces. 
By  whom  was  the  remainderof  thepeniD«iia 
occupied?  What  is  saidofOonfcyval  Vnm 
circumstance  would  have  &voared  tbe 
Christkuis  in  refaining  the  whole  kiofduu, 
tuul  they  been  disposed  1-f How  long  <hd  iha 
splendour  of  Cordova  last  1  What  adiled  to 
the  divided  state  of  Spain  1  Who  was  rbe 
most  distinguished  oithe  knighta-erram  1) 

13.  Wliai  was  the  condition  of  Gerwmam 
previously  to  the  era  of  Charieoiaiette  r 
When  was  it  separated  from  Fraoccl 
How  has  it  stood  related  to  Charlem^B^'a 
empire  1  Who  is  now  nominally  regarded 
as  tne  successor  of  the  Roman  emperara  V 
[Relate  some  of  the  particnlars  in  tne  eariy 
history  of  Germany.] 

14.  Who  succeeded  Charles  the  Bakl  1 
When  1  What  other  country  (fid  he  go- 
vern? 

i:..    will  11     v_..    /.......:..     ,iroaaimed1 

Whfit  (tcciirrcij  liurLitK  Um  Tfiignl  Wbe 
yna  iltt  ta^t  i^inpnur  in  th«  111^0  fine  from 
ChAjk-mai^f^  ^[tJ|>w  did  he  die1}-Fniai 
whiii  li <1iJ  iL^r  ^mp^rebeeocneeiectrtel 

h->  wUru  wt*  iSoarsd  ^*etedl  WhM 
di<rM.'  ri,,  J 

17,  W|m>  *ut^ee[]«I  Cffora'^i  1  What  were 
the  cliarnclf:'r  and  dverls  of  ttiia  prince  1- 
[W4fl  lift  XfAloiut  for  rflhtfutitj 

la  Who  was  Chhfl  L  U»t  Oreat  1  When 
WM  lie  elpcted  ?  Whcl  «f«««s  marked  lis 
reiEN  ^  WTiiii  i»hh  npputafkiDl  How  hasg 
-o  hiterredv 


[To  what  did  Otho 


>hlsi 


cendeocyiB 


Italy  1  For  what  purpose  dkl  he  TWcbalyl 
Relate  an  faicklent  in  Otho'a  life,  afaovtaf 
the  power  of  parental  loTe.] 

19.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Otho  L 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  TV.  1 

20.  Who  succeeded  in  10661  DcCafl  Ms 
history  in  regard  to  his  oontesta  with  the 
popea.  How  long  did  he  lire  and  rea|pi  I 
What  waa  his  character  1-(What  aiory  la 
told  of  his  treatment  froia  one  of  the 

21.  When  did  England  beoome  ono  entftrt 
kingdom  1  By  whom  waa  tMs  chanM  «tf> 
fcctedl    What  was  the  oocaaioaonit 
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^SL  Whu  cDitiirbed  fhe  proneritTof  the 
feiurltoh  lor  a  loof  dinel  Between  whom 
WM  England  divided  by  Ethelwoin-(What 
did  he  fraot  to  the  prleethoodlJ-Wliat  bro- 
ther sucoeeded  Ethelbekl  and  Ethelbert? 
When  did  AlA-ed  succeed  ? 
^  23.  What  was  the  state  of  his  khigdom  at 
first  t  What  is  said  of  his  talents,  *c.  1 
Whst  did  he  do  for  his  reabn  1-(What  plan 
showed  the  wisdom  of  his  ciril  institutions  1 
Describe  it  )>  What  contests  had  he  with  the 
Danes  1  What  was  his  situation  at  one 
time  ;  How  long  was  his  reign  1-[In  what 
manner  did  ho  cut  off  the  Danes  11 

:M.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Alfred? 
How  did  he  conduct  al&irs  1  How  long  was 
his  reign  1  ^ 

26.  Who  succeeded  Edward  1  What  was 
his  character?  Wluit  did  he  encourage  1 
How  long  was  his  reign  ?[Wliat  is  said  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  1] 

26.  Wlio  succeeded  Athelstan 7  When? 
How  did  he  dlel  Who  succeeded  Ed- 
mund 1  When  7  What  was  his  character  ^ 
(What  is  said  of  Dunstan  7] 

27.  Wlio  now  fiUe<l  the  throne  7  Why 
was  he  persecuted  by  tlie  luonlts  7<tWhat 
became  of  his  wife  7) 

28.  When  did  Edcar  come  to  Ihe  throne  7 
What  is  aaid  of  his  private  character  7 
What  of  his  administrations  l-llfow  did  E' 
gar  obtain  his  wife,  Elfndn  ?] 

29.  Wl»o  succerticd  Eiij^ur?  Wl»o  wtw 
Ethelred  II.  7  Wluit  was  his  sumam''  } 
What  barbarous  deed  diil  he  onlor  I  How 
was  it  revenged 7 ^To  whom  did  ih^  Fhu- 
lish  offer  the  Icingdom  7  Who  ut  Ipiudi  an- 
sorted  it  by  arms  7  Who  wut*  the  snccrft- 
pnr  of  Ethelred  7  Witli  whom  wsk  iio 
obliged  to  divhie  his  icingtiom  ?  When  ilid 
Canute  become  a«)ic  kin;;  7  What  \h  Miid of 
him  as  a  ff)vereign7-[IIow  was  he  affected 
towards  the  latter  uart  of  idx  life  7J 

30.  Which  two  of  the  suns  of  Canute  sue- 
cee<led  him  1  Did  they  rei/n  long  7  Upon 
their  tieath,  what  dill  the  Enzhsh  do  7  When 
did  Edward  the  Confessor  begin  to  reign  7 
Whatwsfl  Ills  merit  7  Whom  did  he  an. 
point  to  the  throne  7-[W)iat  did  Edward  Uu 
as  to  the  laws  7] 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward  who  took 
possession  of  the  throne  I  Desctil»e  the 
contest  between  him  and  William,  duke  of 
Normandy.  What  was  tlie  character  of 
William's  administration  7  By  what  means 
did  he  alienate  the  minds  of  the  conquered  7 
•{Of  what  other  regulations  was  he  the  au- 
thor 7  What  is  the  DoomsdaT  book  7).  What 
other  events  are  recorded  of  him  7  Describe 
his  character.-rWhat  is  said  of  his  person  7 
Relate  an  incklent  in  Ids  contest  with  his 
•on.] 

32.  Who  next  ascended  the  throne  7 
When  1  What  was  the  character  of  Ru- 
fusl  How  was  his  hfe  termhiated  7-[By 
what  is  his  name  perpetuated?] 

33.  In  the  Baatem  empire,  how  many 
•nqMsrors  were  there  durtng  this  period  7 
What  U  said  of  thehr  character  7  How  did 
the  Greeks  compare  with  the  other  nations 
of  Europt  at  tua  tfaneHWhat  regkms  re* 

3* 


mafaied  to  the  empire  in  the  tenth  ettittUY  t 
What  is  further  saM  of  the  arts,  dec  of  th« 
Greeks?  What  was  the  character  of  Bi^ 
sil  1. 7  What  incident  is  rehOed  of  his 
reign?  What  was  the  reputation  of  Nice* 
phorus  Phocas  7  Relate  an  instance  of  cm* 
eltr  in  Basil  U.I 

M.  In  the  hutory  of  CSItiici,  how  many 
dynasties  and  emperors  were  included  in 
thisperiod?  What  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Tai*t«ong7.rWhat  was  the  character  of 
this  prince  f  What  is  said  of  Chwaiig-uong  7] 

35.  What  was  the  condition  of  Die  Sarap 
cens,  as  to  science,  6tc.  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  ?  How  did  Arabia  lose  much  of 
its  buportance  aAer  a  time7-(Wbat  pre- 
vented the  Saracens  from  perpetuating  an 
immense  empire  7] 

2fi.  In  what  mihtary  expedtion  did  the 
Atrican  Saracens  engage  diuriug  this  pex1> 
od  7    Wliat  was  the  result  7 

37.  When  was  Bagdad  taken  by  the 
Ttu-ks7  What  ensued  7[Wliat  is  said  ot 
Adadodawli?  What  striking  anecdote  is 
related  ofMahumd  Gaxni  >J 

Distinguhht-d  Ckaracten. 

Wlio  were  the  «liiiin;uiihcd  characters 
of  this  perlo'K  a'm\  for  what  were  tlicy  dis- 
tingntriliofi  ?.n.  Wliat  more  jiarticularscan 
b*!  ^ilven  of  riinrU-iiiasfnc  aa  a  sovereign? 
As  to  hirt  piivaie  charaner  7 

'2.  Who  \\nti  P;M»tlu^•^  What  did  ho 
write  7    Wiou  .lid  lie  die? 

3.  Mention  aoiue  i)articular8  respecting 
Krijrrna.     What  ihd  ne  write? 

1.  WhnT  Is  n,ii;|  Oi  Alfred,  as  to  his  wisdom 
and  piety  I  How  did  lie  Ubually  divide  his 
tune  { 

G.  What  is  f<aid  of  tlie  learning  of  Al  Rsp 
r.i7    Wlien  cliiHieilie? 

6.  Al  what  lime  did  Avicenna  live  1 
Wliat  is  said  of  liiij  suidy  of  Aristotle? 

7.  When  did  Suidas  Uouri^h  7  By  what 
ouly  is  he  known  1J 

PERIOD  VI. 
What  is  (he  umne  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod  7-[By  what  was  tlie  age  peculiarly  cna- 
racterized  7] 

1.  In  describing  the  Cnuadet^  what  do 
we  include  ?    Who  participated  in  them  7 

2.  What  were  the  crusades  7  What  their 
object  ?  What  their  cause  or  origin  7  Who 
instigated  them?>(WhY  is  Judea  Interesting 
to  the  Christian  vrorld?  Is  the  fanaticism 
of  the  crusaders,  considering  the  sge,  much 
to  he  wondered  at  7] 

2|.  How  many,  and  how  long  continued, 
were  the  crusading  expeditions?  What 
nation  was  the  most  enthusiastic  hi  themt 
By  whom  was  the  first  crusade  preached) 
Who  had  previously  contemplated  the  same 
design  7  How  many  councils  were  held  for 
this  object?  Was  Peter  fitted  for  his  place  ? 
How  many  persons  did  he  lead  to  the  East  t 
When  did  they  commence  their  march  1 
How  many  soon  followed  them?  What  be- 
came of  them ?•( Who  was  Peter?  How 
came  he  to  conceive  of  such  a  project! 
What  did  ho  do  to  eofH*  Chrtsthuifl  in  It  I 
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What  lort  of  ehanctan  IbUowad  bim  1 
Bow  did  they  conduct  thencMelres  on  theii 
route  1  What  portion  of  them  reached  Par 
lettinel  Where  were  the  remamder  de- 
feated?] 

3.  When  did  a  new  boel  arrive  at  Con- 
•tantinoplel  What  was  the  character  of 
Its  conunanderti  Mention  them.  What 
was  the  number  of  the  warriora,  Ac  T 
With  what  reault  did  they  meet  the  Bara- 
cena1-(What  waa  the  condition  of  ConaCan- 
tinople  at  this  time  1  How  did  the  cruaa- 
dera  and  the  Greeks  mutually  regard  each 
other  1  How  did  the  emperor  treat  the 
Crolaeal  Deacribe  the  quaUtiea  of  their 
leaders.  By  what  meana  did  Nice  laUl 
How  waa  Edessa  conqueiedl  How  waa 
Antioch  taken  1  What  waa  the  conduct  of 
the  Crolaea  here!    What  folto wed  1J 

4.  How  and  when  waa  Jerusalem  taken  1 
How  many  of  the  first  expedition  were  left 
to  encamp  about  Jerusalem  1  How  many 
Europeans  had  by  this  time  been  sacrificed  1 
What  places  had  been  gained  1-t Were  the 
victories  of  the  crusaders  easily  gained  1 
What  embarrassments  did  they  meet  withl 
In  taking  Jerusalem,  how  did  they  treat  their 
fbesi] 

6.  Who  was  placed  at  the  heed  of  the 
kingdom  which  the  crusaders  established 
inPalestine?  To  whom  waa  he  soon  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  kingdom  1  What  act 
weakened  the  power  of  the  crusaders  1- 
(Whal  was  obtained  by  the  firat  crusade  1) 

8.  What  is  tlie  date  of  the  second  cru- 
sade 1  Who  was  tlte  preacher  of  this  cru- 
sade 1  What  sovereigns  were  engaged  in 
Itl  How  large  waa  their  force?  In  what 
way  did  the  enterprise  end  in  disaster  1- 
[Give  an  account  of  St  Bernard.]        ,      , 

7.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land 
oetween  the  second  and  third  crusades? 

8.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  third 
crusarle?  When  was  Jerusalem  taken  by 
Saladin "?  How  were  the  inhabitants  treated  ? 

9.  How  was  Europe  aflected  by  the  toss 
of  Jerusalem  ?  Was  a  third  crusade  easily 
excited?  What  sovereigns  were  prevailed 
on  to  engage  ?  How  many  forces  liad  Philip 
and  Richard?  What  became  ofAarbaroaaa 
and  his  army?  From  what  cause  was  it 
that  Richard  was  at  length  left  alone  to  sus- 
tain the  coDtlict?  Whom  did  he  defeat? 
What  liefel  him  in  attempting  to  return 
home?-[WJiat  is  said  of  the  treaty  between 
Richard  and  Saladin?  Relate  the  story  of 
Richard's  captivity.] 

10.  How  much  did  Richard  do  for  Pales- 
tine? When  was  a  fourth  cruMde  fiued 
out?  Who  waa  its  leader?  What  enemy 
did  lliev  meet  with  ?  What  city  did  they 
take  ?  What  did  the  Venotiana  do  in  thia 
enterprise  ?-i  Why  is  it  difficult  to  designate 
distinctly  the  several  cruaadoa  ?  What  did 
the  preaent  cruaade  apring  from?  Who 
waa  ita  preacher?  What  ia  aaid  of  him? 
Wliat  was  the  condition  of  Constantinoole 
at  thia  time?  What  was  the  force  of  the 
aUed  army  brought  against  it  I  Bv  what 
•aeesaes  was  their  viciorv  marked  ?J 

11   How  was  Baldwin  rewarded  t    What 


■ooo  beeama  of  himi  How  were  the  feB; 
perlal  doainlQns  sharedl  How  kmg  lU 
the  ckimhikiD  of  the  Latins  last  1 

12.  What  expecfitionsvrere  lilted  oat  woe- 
ceeding  the  crusade  against  the  Greek  en- 
pire?  What  seems  to  have  been  Iheir  ob- 
ject? Did  their  acquisitkMia  aivall  any  thiag 
in  the  end?  .    ,        ^^ 

la  By  whom  waa  the  last  of  the  cnmdaa 
led?  Was  the  spirit  now  dyinc  awayl 
Who  kept  it  aUve  for  a  few  yearsi  Wtaal 
waa  his  character?  When  Ad  Loois  set 
out  on  his  adventure  ?  What  was  bis  wbi> 
ceaa  in  invading  EtoTJ«^  What  did  be  d* 
on  returning  to  France  1  In  what  crQaaiiac 
project  did  he  again  enga^t  HowdM  l 
end  ?-[What  circumstance  mfluenced  Loaia 
in  the  course  be  took?  Wbal  incidcat 
ahowed  his  zeal?  What  did  the  ranaom  o« 
Louia  and  his  army  cost  bimi  By  what 
people  was  he  joined  in  his  secood  expedi- 
tion ?  Whither  did  the  EngUah  ix>rtioD  ot 
the  forces  afterwards  go?  Were  tbey 
finally  successful  ?] 

14.  Mention  some  of  the  emnaem  of  the 
decline  of  the  crusa^ling  spirit. 

15.  What  different  opinions  bare  beea 
entertained  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
crusades  7  What  opinion  is  here  mainialii- 
ed  ?  Might  not  the  good  which  tbey  ara 
aometimes  aupnoae^  to  have  produced, 
been  more  effectually  realized  in  otbcf 
ways  ?  What  considerations  lead  as  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  evil  greatly  overbalances  tba 
good? 

16.  When  did  Louis  VL  ascend  the 
throne  of  France  ?  What  was  the  iaane  of 
his  war  with  Henry  I.  of  En|^d? 

17.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  ^Vh«n?  How 
long  did  he  reign?  In  what  vrav  did  ba 
loae  a  portion  of  his  monarchy  ?-[T0  what 
auperstition  was  he  inclined?] 

18.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  1180? 
How  long  was  bf*  reign  1  What  ia  said  of 
him  as  a  aovereicn  ?  What  were  the  noai 
aignal  cvcnta  of  hia  reign  ?-[How  and  wbea 
waa  Normandy  re-nnited  to  the  crown  of 
France  ?]- What  institution  may  be  dated 
from  his  reign? 

19.  When  did  Louia  YIIL  mocnt  lbs 
throne?  When  (fid  he  die  1  What  Is  SHd 
of  him? 

20.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  dU 
Louis  IX.  become  king?  What  wetv  his 
moral  qualities  ?  What  is  said  of  bis  war 
with  England? 

21.  Who  succeeded ?  When?  Fbrwhst 
had  he  a  passion  ?-[What  circmustanea 
caused  his  death  ?1 

22.  Who  ascended  the  throne  fai  ISK? 
How  did  his  disposition  contrast  with  bis 
person?  What  resulted  from  his  conlesi 
with  the  pope?  What  did  he  do  tai  I31i?- 
[Mention  some  particulars  of  his 
with  the  pope.] 


23.  Who  secured  the  throne  of  fiwIaNdL 
hi  1100?  Who  was  the  rigtatlkii  beirt 
How  was  Robert  indooed  to  forato  Wi 
right?  How  was  he  treated  by  Hearrl 
Was  Henry's  telostice  visited  upon  Un  If 
Providence?    what  waa  bis  ebsgnoisrV 
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iHow  (Ikl  Hflory  anite  the  Nonnon  ttiicl 
flaxon  bloodi  Tell  Uie  atoiy  of  his  soid*s 
deathTI 

21.  who  wee  crowned  in  U3S1  To  whom 
did  the  crown  belonff  of  richt  1  How  did  the 
contest  which  the  Eui  of  Gloucester  car* 
ried  on  sgainst  Stephen,  endl  By  what 
mesne  was  the  succession  secured  to  Hen* 
rjr,  son  of  Bland  1  What  is  said  of  Stephen's 
reign  1*[What  gave  to  the  aristocracy  great 
power,  during  Dis  reign  1] 

2S.  When  did  Henry  H.  succeed  1  Of 
whst  rsce  was  he  the  firsci  What  is  said 
of  his  power  and  dominions  1  What  did 
England  owe  to  him  1  In  what  respect  wb4 
Henrr  unfortunate  Y- [How  was  Becket  pro- 
moted 1  What  design  had  he  in  riew) 
What  is  said  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times?  Whst  sre  caUed  the  Ck>n8titutions 
of  Clarendon  7  Did  Becket  submit  to  them  1 
What  ensued  in  respect  to  himi  To  what 
superstitions  did  his  death  give  rise  1]- What 
is  said  of  Henry's  conquest  of  Ireland  %■ 
[What  were  the  Irish  in  early  times  7  How 
did  Henry  divide  Ireland  1]- What  is  said  of 
his  last  years  7  What  contests  had  he  with 
his  sons  1  Bv  what  means  was  his  life  ter- 
minated HTeii  the  story  of  young  Henry's 
death. l-Wbat  is  said  Of  the  character  and 
reign  of  Henry  II.  7 

2^.  When  did  Richard  L  succeed?  What 
was  his  character?  How  did  his  chivalric 
wars  affect  his  country  7 

27.  Who  now  succeeded  7  When  did  his 
reign  commence  and  end  7  By  what  was  it 
marked?  What  occurred  between  him 
and  the  pope?  When,  an<l  by  what  means 
did  John's  subjects  obtain  the  ftmons  Mag- 
na Charta7-[Of  what  did  this  charter  con- 
sist 7  What  other  chaner  did  John  grant  ?]• 
In  what  state  of  affairs  was  John  suddenly 
called  from  life  ?•[ What  was  his  character  7] 

as.  Who  was  John's  successor?  What 
is  said  of  his  disposition  and  understanding  7 
What  of  his  reign  7  Who  atteinpted  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  Henrv  7  What  ensued  ?• 
(Prom  what  era  is  datea  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 7  What  occurred  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Prince  Edward  and  Leicester ?]- 
What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign?  What 
was  its  length? 

29.  When  was  Edward  I.  crowned?  What 
was  his  first  object?  What  was  his  next 
project  ?-[Wlience  is  it  that  the  eldest  son 
of  the  king  is  styled  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Who 
are  the  Welsh  )]■  What  was  Edward's  next 
project  ?-rWhat  was  the  norUiem  part  of 
the  islanil  anciently  called?  When  does 
the  history  of  Scotland  become  more  cer- 
tain? Whatissaidofllalcomin.?  What 
was  the  state  of  Scotland  under  Alexander 
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is  said  of  Che  eooMltatknof  Ei^kuid,  durii« 
his  reign? 

9a  What  was  the  state  of  Cfermanyt 
durins  this  period?  How  were  the  empe- 
rors Frederick  I.  and  Henry  VL  treated  by 
the  popes?  What  is  said  of  the  claims  of 
the  popes  upon  the  empire  ?  What  was  a 
consequence  of  the  contentions  between 
the  imperial  and  puMl  powers?  What  is 
said  or  Frederick  U.?  what  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  after  his  death  7-[Who  was 
at  one  time  a  nomhial  soverei^?  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  empire  then?  Re- 
late an  anecdote  of  Henry  Vt  What  was 
remarkable  during  the  reign  of  Lotharius  ?] 

31.  Where  have  some  of  the  •SMn  of 
the  Eattem  empire  been  already  narrated  ? 
How  many  emperors  were  there  during 
this  period?  when  was  Constantinopla 
recovered  from  its  Latin  conquerors?  By 
whom  ?-[Tell  how  Constantinople  was  ta* 
ken.  Describe  the  distinguished  men  be- 
sides PalcBologus.  Detail  the  &te  of  An- 
dronicus.] 

92.  Did  the  empire  of  the  iSSsroesfiseome 
to  an  end  before  the  concluai<»i  of  this  pe- 
riod? How  fong  did  they  hold  their  do- 
main after  it  was  recovered  from  the  cru- 
saders? When  did  the  Tartars  blot  out  the 
Saracen  emodre?  Who  was  the  last  of  the 
caliphs?  what  is  said  of  the  taking  of  Bag- 
dad 7-[Wliat  is  related  of  tlie  caliph  Moham- 
med? WhatofAlMoktafi?  WhatofMos- 
tasem?] 

33.  when  did  Genghis  Khsn  and  his  suc- 
cessors establish  thdr  dominion  In  Chinal 
What  is  said  of  Kublav,  his  son  ?  Who  were 
the  last  sovereigns  oi  the  nineteenUi  d;;f  nas- 
ty 7  How  long  did  the  Chinese  dominion 
cease  7  How  did  Kublay  govern  the  Chi- 
nese ?-[Give  an  account  of  the  Moguls  and 
their  conquests.] 

Distinguiahed  Characten, 

WTio  were  th^  disLln^uiahc^d  ehiiuvCte^ 
in  PflTiod  VLf  and  fur  wliat  wi^rg  tlji^y  emi- 
ne^it  J-i Wl^crt'  mid  whi^ii  was  AbeliunJ  born  7 
Wdiit  v^lf»r(^  the  waalt  ^'mtx  In  hta  eharac- 
ter  I    On  wtim  diibj^cttii  did  ho  writo  7 

2.  Who  WM  \Vj\I:crrJt  Map^a  7  What  is 
said  f>r  Ilia  pf »friry  1 

y,  VVIn»j  i4iftidQrATiirT09S,1n  rctpcrt  to 
hin  hDowitd^e  1    W\3Mk  w«  he  la  prtraie 

4'  Rela|:<^  fhc  psrticulflTB  of  the  Lire  of 
Genghis  Khan. 

6.  What  is  ssld  of  the  scholarship  of 
Matthew  Paiis?  For  what  work  was  he 
peculiarly  fitted?  What  is  his  great  pro- 
duction? 

6.  Give  the  history  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Are  his  writings  vahttble  ? 
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IWAt  to  be  BOCadl  Wbcfo 
wliom  wu  their  empire  eatabUshrd  t-V^'^  at 
to  Mid  of  the  origin  of  the  Tarlia '  w  r '  re 
dd  the SeUakide Tuiks  found  mi  'tnj.v.ti 
When,  and  bj  whom  vna  it  de^-triv^^.  I]- 
Bow  (fid  Othman  effect  hia  obiei  i  ^  W  hat 
nreTented  the  Torka  fttun  aobt.  iT^nc  the 
week  empire  at  an  earlj  period  l  Who 
were  their  nrincipal  aorereijna  dnrincjhto 
period  1-[WbA  to  eaid  of  OrohanY^Vho 
waa  Tamertone  1  Deaeribe  the  rooteat  be- 
tween him  and  Bajaxet  L  What  to  aaid  of 
AmarathIL7j 

2.  What  were  the  prinelpa]  of  the  Blatea 
of  Ikaiy  7  When  were  moat  of  them  f>and* 
edi 

3.  When  had  Venice  become  conaiderar 
blet  What  conqueata  did  the  Venetlana 
make  afterwardal  What  ia  aaid  of  them 
aa  merchantal  When  and  how  did  they 
toae  manr  of  theta'  poaaeaaion8l-[Relate  an 
faicident  in  Venetian  hlatorjr  1] 

4.  When  did  Florence  become  a  repoblicl 
Bow  long  did  it  maintain  ita  independence  1 


Bjr  whaf  waa  it  diatincoiahed  1    What  ia 
■akl  of  the  fiunflr  of  the  Medicia  1 
6.  What  rdbtion  did  Naplea  and  Sicily 


bear  to  each  other  1    Between  what  powera 
were  thej  the  aeata  of  war  1 

6  What  waa  the  condition  of  the  Eatatea 
of  the  Charch  during  thto  period  1  What 
event  took  place  in  renrd  to  the  popedom, 
bi  the  time  of  Henry  vH.  1  By  whom,  ann 
when  waa  the  change  made  1  When  and 
by  whom  waa  the  see  removed  back  to 
Rome^  What  toctiooa  existed  in  renrd 
to  the  popedom  1  How  were  they  ended  1 
What  haa  thto  division  been  calledl 

7.  When  did  Genoa  become  a  repoblicl 
What  afterwarda  befel  the  Oenoeae  1.[  What 
to  aaid  of  them  aa  a  commercial  people  1] 

8.  Who  Bocceeded  Philip  on  the  throne 
of  France  7  Wheni  Who  waa  Philip  V., 
and  how  tong  did  he  reign  1-[For  what  was 
Philip  V.  notoriooa  1] 

9.  Who  waa  hto  succeaaor  1-[What  iasaid 
ofthe  Salic  tow?] 

'  10.  When  did  Philip  VI  come  to  the 
throne  1  On  what  ground  did  Edward  HL 
of  Eiurland,  ctoim  it  1  What  enaued  1  What 
waa  Pbilip'a  character  ?-[Why  ia  the  eldeat 
•on  of  the  French  king  atyled  Dauphin  1 
What  to  said  of  a  plague  at  tnia  time  1] 

11.  When  did  John  the  Good  succeed? 
In  what  reapect  waa  he  unfortunate?- 
[What  is  aaid  of  his  captivttv  ?] 

18l  Who  aueceeded  1  What  waa  achiev- 
ed in  hia  reign  ?  What  to  aaid  of  him  aa  a 
•overeton? 

13.  When  did  Charles  VI.  aucceed  to  the 
kingdom?  Mention  aome  of  the  eventa  of 
hto  reign.  What  waa  the  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  AgincourtI  What  waa  the 
character  of  Charlea  l-TDeacribe  the  fleet 
which  was  fitted  out  to  Invade  England] 

14.  When  and  where  waa  Charlea  VH. 
crowned  ?  Where  vraa  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
tond  crowned,  at  the  same  time?  What 
eaaued  from  thto  competition?  What  re- 
markable tranaaction  occurred  at  the  aiege 
•f  Orleans  l-iJOl  the  stoiy  of  Joan  of  Aro.]- 


Hofw  T  iB  mott  of  &«  TVendi  mxmtvittf 
placed  Tidsr  Clsju-k***  siray  ^(|lLi^  Mia 
the  de  i.  of  Churlcfl  hut^ned  i  Wiia^  to 
aaid  of  :  x^  PnuMii^ir  SAnctirpQT]' 
14^.  Xhfn  thd  KLlihJird  It  uc«&d  die 
L  EnFtunfif  WJn«t  wu  hia  cft^ 
Wltal  im  nakd  nf  h\*  t^efrdt  i£  the 
r  ftannockbuml  To  T*h«3**  ^muk- 
,\ui   hi?   fell  »  TirTtni  ^tt^'-^'Tib*:  ^ti 

with  r>ie  i^OHjTii      ^'    '■■■    ■■      ■    - 

stancea  of  hia  death.] 

15.  Who  succeeded  hhn  1  When  ?  Fa- 
der whoae  regency?  Where  <fid  he  vaa- 
quiah  the  ScoU?  How  long  dkl  war  raat 
between  France  and  Enctond?  Deacnte 
the  two  tomoua  battlea  that  were  fsugta. 
-[How  many  ofthe  French  fell  in  the  beitto 
of  Creasy?  In  thebatttoof  Poictier8,what 
happened  to  the  French  king  ?  What  waa 
the  result  ofthe  battto  of  Duraem,  between 
the  Scots  and  En^iah?] 

16.  What  evito  did  Edward  ejq>wience  to 
the  decUne  of  hie  ?  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Black  Prince?  In  what  year  of 
hto  age  and  reign  did  Edward  die!  What 
was  his  character? 

17.  Who  was  Richard  n.1  When  <id 
he  aucceed?  What  waa  hto  character? 
What  waa  the  condition  of  hto  kii^dom? 
How  was  he  deprived  of  hto  ac«ptre  and 
life  ?-[How  were  the  peopto  disaffected  to- 
warda  the  adndniatiatiou  ?  What  number 
of  pe(^e  were  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  *c.  ? 
In  what  way  waa  Tyler  destroyed,  and  or 
der.  restored?  What  waa  the  ground  of 
controveray  betvreen  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaater?] 

17|.  Who  was  Henry  IV.  ?  What  to  the 
dateofhiareifli?  What  trouble  dki  be  ex- 
perience ?  Where  dkl  he  defeat  the  male- 
contents  ?-[Describe  the  battle.] 

la  What  to  aakl  of  Henry  aa  a  peraeco- 
tor  ?  By  what  was  the  latter  part  of  hto  fife 
embittered  ?-[Reneat  an  incklent  here  nar- 
rated.]-When  did  Henry  dw  ?  Wlttt  was 
hto  character? 

19.  When  dkl  Henry  V.  ascend  the 
throne  ?  What  to  mentioned  re^>ecting  hto 
reformation?  With  what  force  and  snc- 
cess  did  he  invade  France  ?-rildw  was  the 
batUe  of  Agfaicourt  aainedT^With  what 
Ibrce  and  success  did  he  Invade  Fvanee 
agam?  At  what  age  dM  he  dto?-[What 
waa  agreed  on  at  the  treaty  of  Trayes  ? 
What  was  Henry's  character?] 

20.  At  what  ace,  and  year,  and  ondsr 
whose  regencv,  did  Henry  VL  aucceed  hto 
tother?  At  what  ace  waa  he  crowned  kkv 
of  France  ?  By  what  event  was  Fraooe 
saved?  When  an  adult,  what  dM  Heny 
prove  to  be?  What  to  aakl  of  hto  qoecn 
Jiaxgaiet?  What  Insurrectton  occorrad 
during  his  reign  ?-(Retote  the  alory  of  Jack 
Cade  ?^  What  encourased  the  duke  of  Tock 
to  aaaert  hia  claim  to  the  throne  1 

21.  In  the  history  ofthe  GeraMut  tsiafrfc 
what  important  event  occurred  In  £8741 
Give  an  account  of  it  What  was  the  sttto 
of  the  empire  when  Rhodolphus  aaceaaad 
the  throne?  What  was  hto  characfcrl 
(What  anecdote  to  retoted  ofiilBl] 
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t&  Who  wu the nextemperorl  When) 
When  did  Albert  L  succeed  himl  What 
resulted  from  his  ill  treatment  of  the  Swiss  1 
How  many  pitched  battles  did  their  liberty 
cosci  Wno  was  the  instrument  in  pro- 
ducing this  revolntioat-lllelate  the  story  of 
William  Tell.] 

83.  How  many  emperors  succeeded  Al- 
bert during  the  remainder  of  this  period  1 
•[What  is  said  of  the  infelicity  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  What  in- 
stance of  fanaticism  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  V.I] 

2i.  What  dynasties*  of  the  empire  of 
China  are  included  in  this  period  1  When 
was  the  fiunoua  canal  dug  1  What  is  said 
of  the  establishment  of  Fo's  religion  1  How 
long  did  the  21st  dynasty  last )  How  many 
emperors  H What  is  said  of  Chul  What 
is  related  of  Ching-tsu  I] 

DittinguUhed  ChareKtera. 
Who  were  the  distioffuished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  cele- 
brated i-[l.  What  are  tlie  incidents  in 
Dante's  lifel  Wliat  is  said  of  his  literary 
works? 

2.  For  what  is  Petrarch  deservedly  cele- 
brated) What  is  said  of  his  genius  and 
writings  7  What  was  a  very  singular  event 
ofhisTife? 

3.  What  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Boc- 
cace  1  What  was  the  character  of  his  poet- 
ry and  prose? 

4.  What  exposed  Wickliffe  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  monks!  Did  they  displace  )um1 
What  ensued  I  When  tried  as  a  heretic,  to 
what  circumstance  did  he  owe  his  safety? 
What  work  did  he  leave  hi  print? 

6.  What  was  Froissart  as  a  historian? 
Of  what  was  he  fond? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Gower. 

7.  What  is  the  character  of  Chaucer's 
poetry  ?  How  did  he  spend  the  latter  part 
of  his  life?] 

PERIOD  vin. 
What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  By  what  is  the  history  of  the  Turkith 
empire  signalised  at  this  era?  Who  was 
the  last  emperor  of  the  East?  What  was 
the  state  of  nis  dominions  ?  Who  was  the 
leader  on  this  occasion  ?  Was  it  a  difficult 
conquest  ?  How  long  had  the  Eastern  em- 
pire subsisted?  What  countries  were  af- 
terwards subdued?  By  what  means  did 
Italy  escape  ?-rW)iat  was  Mahomet's  age  at 
this  time f  what  his  force?  How  did  the 
Greeks  behave  themselves  ?> What  is  said 
of  Mahomet  as  a  patron  of  arts  ?  Who  were 
Ills  successors  during  this  period ?•[ What 
issaidofBajazetn.?  OfSefiml.?  OfSo- 
lymanl.?  OfSelimH.?  Of Amurath  HL  ? 
Of  Mahomet  m.?] 

2.  In  what  respect  chiefly  are  the  events 
in' IttiUan  history  important?  What  was 
the  condition  of  Florence  during  this  pe- 
riod? What  lamily  held  sway  there?  How 
long?  What  was  included  under  the  title 
•(the  Repablic  of  Plorw6«?-[What  is  said 


of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  as  a  man  of  wealA. 
taste,  dLC  1  What  is  said  of  Lorenzo  ?  ^ 
Cosmo,  the  second  of  that  name  ?  Relate 
the  story  respecting  himself  and  his  sons.] 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Pope's 
dominions  during  this  period?  What  was 
now  the  power  of  the  pspacv  ?  What  waa 
the  conduct  of  rope  Alexanaer  VL  relative 
to  Charles  VIH.  ?  How  did  Cluurles  lose  his 
conquest  ?-[What  lesson  did  Europe  learn 
from  the  effect  of  this  confederacy  ?  Re- 
late an  anecdote  illustrating  the  crimes  and 
the  punishment  of  Alexander  and  Cssar 
Borgia.] 

4.  Who  began  to  reign  in  FYanee  in  1461 1 
What  course  did  he  pursue  ?  What  was 
his  character  ?  What  good  regulations  did 
he  leave?  From  his  time,  what  was  the 
French  king  styled  7-[What  instance  of  bar- 
baritv  can  be  mentioned?] 

5.  when  and  imder  whose  regencv  did 
Charles  VIII.  succeed?  How  long  did  he 
reign  ?-[ What  was  his  character  ?] 

6.  Who  was  Louis  XII.?  When  did  he 
ascend  the  throne  ?  How  was  he  regarded 
by  the  French  ?  How  did  he  lose  his  Italian 
possessions  ?•[  What  did  he  sav  in  justifving 
himself  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemlesl 
Also  in  vindication  of  his  economy?] 

7.  Who  was  Francis  L  ?  When  was  he 
called  to  the  throne  ?  State  the  cause  and 
the  consequences  of  tho  enmity  between 
Francis  and  Charles  V.-[1n  what  particu- 
larly had  Charles  the  superiority  ?  Which 
party  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagras- 
sa?  What  is  related  of  the  battle  of  Pavial 
What  was  the  occasion  of  a  league  against 
Charles?  What  was  his  successln  invading 
France  ?  What  occasioned  a  renewed  con- 
test?   What  saved  France  from  ruin?] 

?  W?iH.:ri ./;.[  r  ■■     r    Whm  la  hii 

re^"ji^ni-.ri  f    \\>  .■■  ■■i  i'hf.  Fr**nch 

court  T'iUliat  dfK'i  MiUtit  Kiy  of  hi  a  good; 

9  Whtiii  did  Ifcnfy  II.  itaccc*^f1  his  filhcTt 
Whnt  wiu  hh  chii^acU-t  1  Did  hp.  conlinuft 
thi'  wnr  in  whielt  hia  fiither  <»npri^ed  1  Wiai 
wii-»  tlie  event  modt  gli^r'mws.  lo  hJarEsrga? 
Wtj*^ftOf*  mn>  the  fiTlffin  of  rhe  civil  vmr^  in 
FrruK'ft  be  *ia\ff}  ^ftfy  what  Qiccidejii  wb* 
H- ntT  M*'jMivt'l  of  life  II 

U)  WLrn  wm  Frarttla  H-  raispfl  (o  di* 
thrrm*??  Wiiitpe  hiiftbiifid  wa*  hcl  Ojv* 
an  jic'f  4>fui{  u(  ibe  on  Ft  imp^jTtant  (went  la 
Ih  IV  f  [What  hail  Vtm  Proi:e«tant«  re- 

sol  vr,]  r^i  ilo  t  By  whom  wetQ  Ihvf  sec  fat- 
ly abetted?]' 

11.  Under  whose  regency  did  Charles  IX. 
succeed  his  brother?  when?  What  is 
said  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  ?  From  what  cause  did 
they  go  at  length  to  war?-[What  is  said  of 
the  extent  of  the  Protestant  religion  under 
Francis  I.  ?    Of  its  persecution  under  Hen- 

Jn.?  Ofthe  conference  at  Poissy?  What 
d  the  Protestants  obtain  by  the  war? 
Give  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew. What  was  the  effect  of  this  on 
Calvtaism?]  ^  ^    , 

ISL  Who  was  tha  gneeessor  of  Charles 
DL?   What WM bis clMneterl   WhatdM 
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Henry   P'"*'!?.?  Wm  Ihe  »rafr«)  Ir^v   ^W  '" '^SJhU  wMlhe  P«""  ■*'  •^^SSTS 

ii7.  Who  ^■^'^';*^^T^fnh^?S«rta*1  «»- 


3wt.ai  .9  '^l;^";  °L"  of  all  lU  Titdor 
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Louip  XII.  »f  P«»J«!^  *^^M1    IB  wh«t 
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«d  t  What  became  of  the  Moon  1-(Of  what 
insthmioD  in  Spain  were  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  aotnora  7] 

30.  Who  succeeded  Isabella  in  Casdle  1 
When  and  uponwtuU  occasion  didCharlesV. 
ascend  the  throne  of  Spain1*(By  what  means 
were  the  Spanish  dominions  extended  1J 

31.  Who  succeeded  hi  15661  Bjr  what 
nations  was  the  balance  of  power  now  sus- 
tained 1  Of  what  countries  was  Philip  the 
sovereign  7-(What  was  the  result  of  a  plan 
projected  br  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  deprire  the 
Spaniards  ot  Milan  and  the  Sicilies  1] 

32.  When  did  Holland  become  a  republic  1 
On  wliat  account  did  the  States  combine  1 
How  many  of  them  came  into  the  measure  1 
How  were  the  remaining  prorinces  situsp 
ted  ?-[What  number  of  provinces  does  Hol- 
land include?  What  number  Flanders  1 
How  much  of  the  Nethcrbmds  was  annexed 
to  the  German  empire,  in  1477 1  To  what 
power  were  they  aiterwards  resigned  I 
Whar  is  said  of  the  historr  of  the  Holland- 
era,  preceding  this  event  1  What  was  the 
occatrion  of  their  revolt  against  Philip  II.  7 
Who  was  their  leader?  When  was  he  pro- 
rlaimed  stadtholder  7  What  prevented  the 
whole  17  provinces  from  forming  one  re- 
public 1  What  did  the  Spaniards  do,  to  re- 
cover the  17  provmccs  f  By  what  means 
did  the  Hoiianders  succeed?  What  was 
the  character  of  Maurice  ?] 

33.  Till  what  time  was  America  nnknown  7 
Who  then  discovered  it  1  What  was  hisob- 
jkct  }-(On  what  accounts  was  the  discovery 
of  America  an  important  event?  Is  the 
theory  that  America  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, well  grounded  7  What  led  Columbus 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  new  conti- 
nent 7  Did  he  readilv  obtain  assistance  in  his 
project  to  discover  it  7  Wlio  first  afforded 
him  assistance  7  What  great  motive  In- 
fluenced him  in  his  undertaldng  7  Give  an 
account  of  his  voyage.] 

34.  What  place  was  first  discovered? 
What  places  next  7  Why  did  he  call  the  re- 
ipions  West  Indies  7  What  was  the  result 
of  a  second  voyage?  What  of  a  third?  When 
did  John  Cabot  And  the  conttoent  of  North 
America  7  In  whose  behalf  did  he  take  pos- 
H«>88ion  7  Of  what  were  the  Spaniardsjnulty , 
In  their  settlement  of  the  New  World? 
When,  and  bywhom  was  the  coast  of  Brazil 
discovered  ?•  [How  and  when  was  the  New 
World  proved  to  be  not  a  part  of  Asia  7 
Tell  the  story  of  Fernando  Cortes.  Of 
Francis  Pixarro.  When  was  Las  Cases 
sent  as  viceroy  from  Spain  What  was  the 
effect  of  his  administration  7  Describe  the 
inhabitants  of  America.  What  means  did 
thf>  Spaniards  employ  to  convert  these 
people  to  Christianity  7  What  object  did 
the  Spaniards  have  hi  view,  more  than  their 


bnibom?  Whatihtedhlmlbrfheparthe 
was  to  act  In  the  world?  What  efle^  bad 
his  discovery  on  Spain  and  Europe  7  What 
happened  to  Columbus  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  enemies?  When  and  bow  did 
he  die? 

2.  When  and  where  was  Raphael  bom  7 
In  what  aru  was  he  eminent  7  What  place 
has  been  assigned  to  him  as  apahiterl 

a  WhatwasAngeloBuonarotl?  In  what 
has  he  surpassed  all  the  modems?  What 
ishisrtylel    How  k>ng  did  he  Uve  t 

4.  What  was  Erasmus  as  to  leamlngt 
In  what  estimation  is  he  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen 7  On  what  side  was  he  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Protestantism  and  popery  7 

5.  What  is  related  of  the  Ofe  of  Coperni- 
cus? Of  his  great  discovery?  In  what 
manner  did  he  die  7 

6.  Where  and  when  was  Luther  bom  t 
By  what  incident  were  his  views  directed 
to  the  church  7  What  station  did  he  occupy 
in  the  university  atWiUemberg?  Where 
did  he  learn  more  particularly  the  igno- 
rance, &c.  of  the  church  dignitaries  7  Whu 
was  the  occasion  of  commencing  a  reform- 
ation 7  When  and  where  did  he  die  7  In 
what  respects  was  he  qualified  for  the  ser- 
vice he  performed  7 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Calvin's  life.  On 
what  account  did  he  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world?  What  is  said  of  him  as  a  man 
of  piety  and  talents? 

8.  What  work  didCamoens  write?  What 
did  he  meet  with  hi  life  7 

9.  What  is  said  respecting  the  life  of  Bu- 
chanan 7    What  was  he  as  a  writer? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  Montaigne. 

11.  What  great  work  was  written  by 
Tasso?  What  period  of  Ufe  did  he  Uvel 
What  was  there  peculiar  hi  his  death  7 

12.  What  was  the  charac-ter  of  Spenser, 
as  a  poet  7    How  was  his  Ufe  concluded  7] 

PERIOD  IX. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  Who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Prance  7 
What  act  of  Justice  did  Henry  do  to  the 
Calvinists  7  How  did  he  repair  the  desola- 
tions of  a  long  dvO  war  7  What  is  said  of 
his  talents.  Ac.  7  What  was  the  manner  of 
his  death  7-[State  the  circumstances  of  it. 
What  project  had  he  hi  view  about  the  time 
of  his  death?] 

2.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  (fid 
Ixniis  Xm.  come  to  the  throne  7  How  did 
Richelieu  arrest  that  decline  of  afliurs  which 
had  begun  to  take  place  7  What  were  the 
pHnciiMl  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  T-rDid 
the  Protestants  attempt  to  throw  off  their 
aUegiance?  For  what  reason?  What  was 
their  head  quarters  7    How  long  did  they 
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QUESTIONS  on 


W^iU  did  ijyma  <k>  sip<,n  iSi 


relapl    Name 

■  oThte  reign. 

fEnghcingain 
I  i  1  Give  an  ac- 
af  tho  Fronde. 

death  of  Mi 


linfil  Wbai  em4  j^ripirr.iLi  bad  he  in  the 
war  wilh  llukliafid  ?  ilv  ^  bom  were  the 
HoJbunlcfn  4UffrijitcdT  wtuit  battlea  were 
gata^dl  Vt'nif  Enc^mil  Kiuned  to  the  alli- 
aueflt  WTwt  iifvortUHcj»j»  was  the  aucceaa 
of  f^mJj*  J  Give  anaccvtuit  or  the  revocation 
bf  ai«  lifltci  ur  Iij  autod .  VV  hi .  brought  aboat 
|3l«  leutui  0f  lufntKiri  1  What  victoriea 
«Bn  dM«ln«d  lif  Loiiis  in  ihia  warl  What 
Tmiitmm  ^mr^T*'  nd'^Kin.  J  m  ihe  war  of  the 
succcESiuii  I  V)  ._^  r.,a.v  Uie  object  of  it  1 
On  whose  ride  was  the  advantage  now? 
What  battles  did  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
fBinll 


4.  What  was  the  age  of  Louia,  and  the 
length  of  his  reign  1  >Vhat  con^titutea  his 
chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  1 
What  was  the  result  of  h  1  In  what  was 
Louis's  sagacity  peculiarly  manifest  1  Give 
an  account  of  some  of  his  generals  and  mi- 
Bisters.  What  were  his  accomplishments 
and  character) 

6.  By  whom  was  the  throne  of  Ensland 
ascended  in  1603 1  To  what  house  did  the 
aceptre  now  pass  7  What  is  said  of  this 
event  1-[How  did  Elizabclli  point  out  her 
successor  1  In  tho  history  of  Scotland  what 
is  said  of  David  Bruce  1  Of  llobert  n.  1  Of 
Robert  HI.  1  Who  was  James  1. 1  What 
were  his  qualities  7    What  did  he  accom 

Slish  for  nis  people?  Wliat  is  said  of 
amesn.1  Of  James  111.1  Of  James  lY.I 
What  was  the  character  of  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  1  What  occasioned  his  death  1 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded?] 

6.  What  conspiracy  soon  tended  to  dis- 
turb James's  reign?  What  baser  project 
followed  ?-[Relate  the  story  concerning  the 
plot.] 

7.  What  expectation  had  the  puritans 
formed  at  the  accession  of  James  i  What 
evils  drove  many  of  them  to  the  new  vrorld  ? 
What  policy  did  James  pursue  ?  Whywas 
he  prejudiced  against  the  puritans  1  What 
change  were  the  minds  of  Englishmen  un- 
denoing  ?  How  long  did  James  reign  over 
England?  How  long  over  Scotland?  What 
is  said  of  his  character,  disposition,  and 
r«^tjm?  [Wh-r  *--'^  -,-  t;^ows  his  love  of 
iflaiiory  7  \v  i  the  whole  a  va- 
luable pr^nc^^  i\ 

FL  Wtien  did  Char l<ial.  QE»«tend  the  throne? 
What  was  thcrr  in  Ihg  !>^ii]e  of  the  English 
people  which  ilcmAndi'd  a  more  liberu  ad- 
briniilrmUon  ihnu  ha^l  hi^iore  been  observ- 
ftd  *  Bid  GfBif Iph  r^tfurd  3  tuB  state  of  fecl- 
\iXU  ?  Whnl  ]  *( !  C>]  ri  r5  r  H  [  o ,  .(rtain  tyrannical 
mvJMiMri's  M  ilii't'^  I'lEus  i^e  quarrel  be- 
twitcu  CliMlr.'ii  uml  hi;i}mr]iament?  What 
acts  were  passed  by  a  new  parliament  de- 
termined on  reformation  ?] 

9.  What  class  of  people  wore  now  em- 
barking for  America  ?  Why?  What  pro- 
videntially proved  an  unhappy  aAir  for 
Charles  ?-[What  is  said  of  Hampden?  What 


did  Uud  aUMBpt  wwdaM.  pobSe  teiwl 
What  was  the  national  coveoaol  of  tbe 
ScoU?  What  other  evila  did  the  king  and 
his  party  meet  with  ?] 

10.  Was  the  sword  now  to  decide  tlw 
contest?  What  did  the  parUaiDeBt  del 
What  the  king?  What  waa  the  issue  el 
several  battles  1  Who  were  the  supporters 
of  Charles  7  Who  of  the  parliament  H  With 
wl^om  did  the  parliament  enter  inlo  a  cno- 
fcderacy  ?  Who  directed  the  measures  of 
the  army  ?  Which  battlea  were  fiKvooraUe 
to  the  royalisu  ?  Which  to  the  Parliamcsit  ? 
What  waa  the  religious  slate  of  CrDmwefi*s 
armv?  ReUte  how  the  Icing  waa  taken, 
tried,  and  punished.  Wliat  was  the  cka- 
racler  of  Charles  7  Did  God  seem  to  over- 
rule events  in  this  instance  for  the  advaDce- 
ment  of  civil  liberty?  Wliat  is  said  sf 
Charles  as  an  author  7] 

11.  What  took  place  in  England  on  the 
death  of  Charles  f-[What  religious  inlerest 
began  now  to  prevail  7  By  whose  influence 
alone  could  the  confusions  of  England  be 
settled?  What  was  the  stale  of  Uungs  in 
Ireland 4nd  Scotland?  Wliat  did  Cromwefi 
do  to  establish  his  authoritv  in  those  coun- ' 
tries  7  Relate  the  story  of'king  Chari«s  It 
in  attempting  to  escape.  Bow  did  the  re- 
public act  at  this  era?  What  was  its  suc- 
cess ia  a  war  witli  Holland?  How  aad 
where  did  Cromwell  annihilate  the  repub- 
lic? What  kind  of  parliament  did  he  then 
assemble  ?    What  did  they  finally  do !] 

13.  When  vros  Cromwell  decUred  Pro- 
tector 7  What  was  his  power  ?  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  nation  ?  Why  was  be 
not  popular?    How^  at  leii^h,  did  he_frd 

in  his  elevatior  " -  -   - 

wi 


jopuior  I    now.  at  lengin,  aio  ne  irci 
3  elevation  7    When  did  he  die  7-[W]itf 

beprocedorats? 

Di>l  iif  KytUliijiit:  k.iJti(  in  ii  \ 

\t^.  Witai  tooK  plifiv  ikntiT  the  abdicatioo 
ofRh:\tfiti\  CromwHl  HTtfrw  was  the  reioo- 
ntmi  cOVclc^l  Wtio  was  the  iDstrument 
in  jt  n 

l^.  tliiw  wu  ChAfli^s  regarded  by  the 
Ejj-;h-ij  pMmihlffl  Wliid  liad  he  to  recow- 
m<  U  hiui^Hfl^them)  Why  and  when  did 
hin  L;"Vi'rniiji'iit  ^»tfrcul1(-'  unpopular?  la 
Willi  •^'"-i.y  v,7\.-:r.  fiJ^  ii'T-inied  from  o<fimn? 
Wiid.1  eulH  biLCtuac  ;^x«alent  during  his 
reign  7  What  change  was  there  in  the  pe<v 
plBy  by  which  Charles's  tynmnical  disposi- 
Uon  was  more  submisjiively  borne  than  it 
had  been  7  What  was  the  origin  of  the  dw- 
tinguishing  epithets  of  Whig  and  Toryt 
What  do  they  stand  for?  To  wliat  act  t&d 
the  prevalence  of  t<H7  principles  lead? 
•fWhat  events  of  this  reign  are  recorded? 
What  party  became  predominant  beibre  the 
end  or  it?  How  was  England  now  thrown 
into  a  fiame  ?    How  did  the  king  act  7] 

17.  When  did  Charles  expire  ?  In  what 
year  of  his  age  and  reign  1-[What  thing* 
are  added  concerning  the  character  of 
Charies?] 

la  Whc  was  prorJaimed  on  his  dosthi 
When?  What  does  the  history  of  this 
reign  consist  of7-[Mrhal  ia  said  of  the  capt- 
city  and  conduct  of  Uiia  prinee  ?) 
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19.  WhativwoaeoftlMprinciiMleTeati 
of  his  reignl  VThat  led  the  Ung  to  hki 
nrin  1  What  fl4)pUcation  was  made  for  re* 
lief  from  the  tyranny  of  James  HOn  his 
arrival,  br  whom  was  William  joined  1> 
Whither  did  James  Heel  Whstdkiacon- 
Tentlon*parliament  do  on  this  occasioat 
•TWhat  character  was  given  by  the  duke  of 
BucUni  ham  of  Charles  and  James  1] 

20.  Who  now  ascended  the  throne  1 
What  is  this  event  often  called  7  WhKtwas 
accomplished  by  the  revolution  HWhy  was 
a  revolution  indispensable  1  Who  were 
styled  non-jurors,  Ac.  1] 

21.  How  were  the  Irish  affected  towards 
James  1  In  what  battle  were  they  subdued 
by  William  1  What  was  the  prfaicipal 
cause  of  the  wars  In  which  this  nrince  en- 
gaged 1  When  did  the  peace  or  Ryuwick 
take  place  1  On  wliat  principle  did  WlUiam 
act  in  his  foreign  wars  t-lBtaiB  the  circum- 
stances of  the  naval  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
What  is  said  of  James  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  1] 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  who  was 
proclaimed  at  8t  Oermalnsi  What  effect 
had  this  act  on  the  British  nation  1  Under 
what  circumstances  did  William  diel 
•[What  is  said  of  his  person,  &c.1  What 
two  new  measures  coouneoeed  during  this 
reign  71 

S8.  On  whom  did  the  crhwn  devolve  in 
17021  What  was  the  character  of  her 
reignl  Forwiiatwas  she  respected  1  What 
were  the  principal  events  m  her  reignl 
>(Give  an  account  of  the  war  agaiosi  Prance. 
In  the  treaty  at  Utrecht,  what  did  Spain  and 
Eiij(land  yield  1  What  has  been  said  of 
Bfarlboronghl  In  the  constitutional  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  what  was  stipu- 
lated 1  What  Is  said  of  the  strife  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  peace  1 
Who  was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  these 
dissensions  7] 

2t  When  did  Anne  die  7  ¥rhBt  occa- 
sioned her  death  7-rDe8cribe  her  person.] 

25.  Who  was  at  tne  head  of  the  Oerman 
empire  in  16127  What  did  he  attempt  to 
do  7  What  brought  on  a  civil  war  7  What 
oecasioned  the  death  of  BCatthlasI 

as.  When  did  Ferdinand  II.  become  em- 
peror 7  What  attempts  did  Austria  make 
during  his  reignl  By  what  were  two  of 
Ihemrrustratedl  Has  Austria  usually  hekl 
the  sceptre  7-[What  was  the  character  of 
Ferdinand  7] 

27.  When  did  Ferdinand  HI.  succeed  7 
By  whom  were  the  protestants  supported 
during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  7  What 
Is  said  $>f  the  peace  of  Westph&7-[What 


30.  \Vh>^nilidF1iillpIV.aaeMed1  What 
Is  said  oThifi  teit^i 

31.  WIjcjj  jy  Lh?  rdvolution  In  Portugal 
lake  p\M&e  1  Qiva  ui  account  of  it7-{Men- 
tioA  Lite  events  io  lJmi  history  of  Portugal 
pi^vtou»ir  10  the  ab'ive.] 


'  in  1066Qn  the  throne 
eeoant  did  he  leave 
lip,  duke  of  Anjou7 

'ice  said  to  have  been 


of  Bpun?  1 ' 
hfiB  4lD[rtJi^1iM. 
[By  wtiAt  i\u>, 
det>il]W(n(ji} 

3wL  Who  was  ihe  first  Spanish  monarch 
of  thf?  lirHiAf^  nf  itourtHjn,  that  ascended  the 

31.  Which  was  the  most  splendid  period 
in  the  history  of  TStrkeft  7  What  is  said  of 
it  at  the  present  period  7  How  many  sul- 
tans reigned  through  it  7  With  whom  were 
they  generallv  at  war  7-pVhat  power  proba- 
bly prevented  the  Turks  from  Overspread- 
ing Europe  7  For  what  reasons  were  thef 
superior  for  a  king  time  to  the  Christian 
powers  7  What  occurred  during  the  reign 
ofAehme(I.7  WhatissaidofOthmanlf.7 
Of  Amurath  IV.  7  Of  Mahomet  IV.  7  De- 
scribe the  siege  of  Oandia.  Relate  the 
particulars  concemrag  the  siege  of  Vienna. 
What  is  said  of  dolyman  II.  and  Mustapha 
II.  7  What  resulted  frt>m  the  Turkish  war 
with  Austria!] 

36.  What  is  intended  bv  the  British  colo. 
nics  in  America  7  During  what  periods 
were  they  so  known  7  To  whom  did  they 
belong  7 

as.  What  Is  the  date  of  the  grant  under 
which  English  settlements  were  first  made  7 
How  long  was  this  from  the  discovery  made 
by  Cabot7  What  is  said  of  the  London 
and  Plymouth  companies  7  Were  there 
any  projects  before  this,  to  settle  the  coun- 
try 7  Cfive  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown. 

37  WTtt^n  snd  by  whom  was  the  present 
islaii  1  -'f  Sevr  York  seitled7  When  dki 
the  '      '    "i  obtain  possession  of  it  7 

3^  D  and  by  whom  was  Plymouth 

inM nsetu  settled  7  With  what  other 

colony  was  this  afterwards  united  7 

39.  Mention  the  first  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire. 

40.  When  and  by  whom  were  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  settled? 

41.  MThence  was  the  name  of  Maryland? 
When  and  by  whom  was  It  settled  7 

42.  When  and  by  whom  was  Connect! 
cut  setaed7  Which  were  the  earliest 
towns  7 

43.  When  was  Rhode  Island  settled  i 
What  event  occasioned  it  7 

44.  When  was  the  colony  of  New  Haven 
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40.  WlMt  to  Slid  of  the  cmmm  of  fhe  Mi- 

UemeDt  of  the  American  States  1 

60.  In  which  of  the  states  was  the  free 
toleratioD  of  reltolon  recognizedl  What 
was  the  state  of  thbcs  In  the  other  colonies 
m  this  respect  1  Had  the  world,  however, 
erer  seen  anr  states  so  free  before  1  In 
New  England,  how  did  thej  justify  them- 
selves 1 

61,  What  was  the  character  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  country)  What  objects 
engaced  their  attentloQ  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree! 

52.  How  did  the  colonists  obtain  theh- 
kndsl 

6a  Which  of  the  states  at  first  experi- 
enced but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians  Y 
How  was  it  with  Connecticut  and  Virginia, 
fn  this  respect  1  Did  all  the  ooloniea  sufTer 
sooner  or  later  from  this  source)  Wluit 
maj  be  remarked  of  the  colonisuas  a  body, 
during  this  period)  Whst  maj  fiuther  be 
added  respecting  the  colonists  7-[Tell  the 
stnrr  of  the  Pequot  war.  Describe  the 
condition  of  Virginia.] 

54.  What  were  the  principal  erents  rela- 
ting to  the  colonies  as  a  body,  during  this 
period  1-[TeU  the  storv  of  Philip's  war. 
What  were  the  oppresshre  measures  under 
the  Stiiart  family,  owing  tol] 

66.  When  was  Jitutia  brought  into  no. 
tice  with  the  civitixed  woridl  What  is 
herranknowl  To  whom  does  the  country 
owe  its  greatness  MGire  some  account  of 
the  early  history  of  Ruasia.  How  did  Peter 
become  master  of  the  empire?] 

56.  What  are  the  principal  events  of  his 
reign  1- [Relate  the  circumstances  of  Peter's 
visit  to  Holland  and  Englend.  In  the  war 
with  Charies  Xa  of  Sweden,  how  did  Peter 
succeed  at  first  Y  Where  did  he  overcome 
Charlea  at  Iast1)-When  did  Peter  diel 
What  is  said  of  him  as  a  sovereign  snd  a 
man> 

G7.  When  does  the  history  of  Sweden  be- 
come important  1  How  many  sovereigns  fol- 
lowed Oustavus  Vasa,  to  the  dme  orcharles 
XII. )  When  was  the  crown  rendered  he- 
reditary ?  How  long  were  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,*  united  into  one  king- 
dom 1  On  what  occasion  did  Gustavus 
^^■"•"^"P  *™"'  ^'^^^  did  he  do  as  a 
Ung  Y  What  is  said  of  Oustavus  Adolphns 
and  Christiana  Y-[ What  Is  said  of  Sweden, 
as  to  hs  history,  to  the  time  of  Vaaa  7  TeH 
the  storv  of  Vasa.  What  is  siM  of  Ousts, 
vus  Adolphus  1  Oive  an  account  of  Christ- 
iana.] 

^^  When  did  Charles  XH.  succeed  Y 
What  is  said  of  his  exploits  and  character  Y 
Wfiat  was  Ilia  success  in  a  war  with  Rnaaia, 

Polanrf.  mnti  n^nmarlr  7      Vrnmit  •!>«  K.««> r 


to  period  IX.,  and  fcr  «hil«  552* 

TychoTteaheY    Whatdidhisliantoftte 
makehimf    What  are  hii  beit  sonii 

2.  Oive  an  acconnt  of  the  Hfe  otCetmtm 
What  to  he  as  a  homoriMl 

8.  DetaU  the  events  in  BtoJopetWi » 
When  did  he  diel  MThsl  rdici  m^ 
ofhimY  Whiithssbesnlhooittrfhi* 
teUectualsaperiorirrY     _         ^__ 

4.  Whst  >vlls  <fid  Ctelfleo  ofoim 
from  the  ignorance  and  imolenBcc  •(*' 
tfef  What  are  some  of  tbt  dbccm 
thst  hatve  rendered  his  aune  ■«>*7^ 
How  long  dkl  he  Uve,  sod  whit  )ia|V«»>' 
himatlasti  _,., 

6.  Whathas  given  renofwa  lo  «**' 
HowwasbetrestedbrUncJioMj  ^ 

fi.  Hentkm  the  events  ia  Bkoo'i  Ifc 
What  was  he  as  a  geniui  i*i  iO»bor'  « 
what  account  has  he  been  caled  »F 
oneerofnsture,"  AcY  ^   ^ 

7.  Of  what  school  of  philo«fby*^ 
KeplerY    What  did  he  flrai  Diwe  cis«» 

a  Rehte  a  singular  event  isUieJJf 
Qrotius.    On  what  subjects  did  he  ««' 

9.  Oive  an  account  ofDes  Cute«. 
la  OfOassendi.  .    ^  ^.. 

11.  Mention  a  clrcum«anfemih«5»; 
PaschaL  What  were  his  other  idi«»T 
achievements  Y  To  whst  did  »««••»*** 
sU  his  powers)  ^^       .^ 

12.  What  ia  said  of  the  «W»P,«i^ 
nhia  of  Milton  Y  Whattaeid«uof  !«>• 
are  mentioned  Y  What  was  he  as  »  ** 
peraen,  habits,  Ac  Y 

la  Oive  an  acconnt  nfConwiiw-  _., 
14.  To  what  objects  was  BoyledrwW 
How  did  he  show  his  r««ard  for  «*•«  1^ 
16.  What  tosaldofDrydea,ss»J«» 
proveroent  in  writkig  Y  Was  he  s  wlasns 
ous%rrilerY  What  was  the  chsi»e»ef«r 
prose  Y  How  do  the  Edinburgh  nme*^ 
consider  hhn  Y 

16.  Oive  sn  sccoont  of  Locke. 

17.  Of  Leibnitx.] 

PERIOD  X. 

What  Is  the  name  snd  extest  of  dii>  F^ 
riodY  _-,  ^.f 

1.  When  snd  how dM  ChsriesDl*' 
Whst  did  this  event  do  for  Swedee  sssi^ 
ropeY-fWhst  msde  Chsrk%  when  *■  J*; 
key,  at  length  desirous  of  rtummrZ 
own  country  Y  What  project  «'_"»T; 
temnc,  but  abandan  Y  Wbal  «<*;«rStS 
woiud  he  probably  have  uusMiifs^ **  ^ 
he  Uved  Y  Tell  the  occasion  "^  "S 
of  his  death.  Describe  the  pruJi""^ 
trait  of  his  characten]  _^  ,   -u 
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fflbeTl  Wtaftt  did  he  do  in  1800^  and  in 
1815  7  What  pTOf¥inc«0  did  lie  aoon  after 
loae  1  Wlien  was  he  dethroned  1  To  whom 
was  the  crown  given  7-[0a  wtiat  account 
was  GuetBTUB  dethroned  1] 

4.  What  title  did  the  Duke  of  Budermania 
talce  1  Who,  tlirough  hia  influence,  was 
declared  crown  prince  1  Haa  Bemadotte 
been  &ithfal  to  hia  adopted  countxy  7- 
rWhen  did  the  crown  prince  succeed? 
What  Icind  of  aovereign  ia  he  1] 

6.  Who  raised  Prtutia  to  a  high  degree 
of  splendor  1  From  what  year  had  it  ezisi- 
ed  as  a  Idn^doml  What  was  it  before 
«  styled  1-[Bt  whom  was  this  country  lU' 
habited  1  By  wliom  were  they  conquered  1 
Ofwhatismodem  Prussia  formed  r  What 
liOQse  occupies  the  throne  1  Who  were 
the  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the 
creat  Frederick  1  What  is  said  of  Frederick 
William,  the  Elector  7  Relate  some  particur 
laraofPrederick  William  1.] 

6.  When  did  Frederick  n.  the  Great  as- 
cend the  throne  1  Wliat  was  the  number 
and  character  of  his  army  1  On  what  were 
hia  views  benti  When,  and  how  did  he 
eflect  Uie  conquest  of  Silesia  l^fhat  alarm- 
ed the  neighbouring  states  1  what  confede- 
racy was  formed  a^inst  him  1-[GiTe  an  ac- 
count of  the  "seven  yeara'  war." J- When, 
and  under  what  circumstances  was  New 
Prussia  added  to  his  dominions  1  When 
did  he  die)  What  reputation  has  he  1- 
[Mention  the  practical  qualities  of  this 
prince.  Relate  the  story  which  shows  his 
decision  of  character.  What  is  said  of  his 
Intellectual  powera,  knowledge,  and  wri- 
tings 1  What  was  he  as  to  moraJs  and  reli- 
gion?] 

7.  By  whom  was  Frederick  the  Great 
succeeded  1  Whenrl  What  is  said  of  him  1 
When  did  Frederick  WiUiani  III.  come  to 
the  throne  1  On  wliat  occasion  did  he  go 
to  war  with  Napoleon?  When  was  the 
battle  of  Jena  foufht?  What  was  the  re- 
sult ?-rHow  came  Ourraanv  to  &11  under  the 
dominion  of  Napoleon  ?  Was  Prussia  wise 
In  meeting  her  enemv  as  she  did  7] 

&  What  part  did  the  Prussian  monarch 
take  in  the  Russian  campaign?  What  did 
he  afterwards  do?  What  Is  said  of  his  ar- 
my in  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  What  has 
enngod  his  attention  since  T-fWhat  have 
poUticians  conjectured  in  regaxd  to  Prus- 
sia?] 

9.  What  are  we  most  concerned  with,  In 
the  history  of  Oermaicy,  during  this  period  ? 
What  was  the  first  war  of  importance  in 
Uiis  period  T^Mention  the  state  of  thhiga  hi 
regard  to  this  war.] 

10.  When  and  where  was  Francis  1. 
onowned  ?  How  long  did  he  continue  the 
war?  What  ensued?  How  had  Bfaria 
Theresa  been  sustained  ?-(Who  was  Maria 
Tiiereaa?    What  was  her  character  ?] 

1 1.  Who  succeeded  to  the  empire,  in  1765? 
What  did  he  do?  What  character  did  he 
maintain  ?-[What  is  said  concerning  his  fa- 
vouring the  libeny  of  the  press  ?  Describe 
the  fiunine  and  Inundations  that  took  place 
Hkilnf  his  reign.] 


12  Who  was  taiTested  with  the  empbv, 
hi  1790?  What  was  his  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  the  French  revoluttoni  Did. he 
reign  long?-[What  was  the  state  of  Germa- 
ny after  the  seTen  years'  war,  to  the  French 
revolution  ?  What  afterwards,  to  ue  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbona  ?  How  came  Ger- 
many thus  to  suffer?  Has  Austria  had  a 
share  in  nearly  all  the  wars?  With  what 
succeaa?  What  is  asid  of  the  Archduke 
Charles?] 

13.  Who  was  crowned  in  1792?  What  Is 
he  as  a  prince?  What  is  said  of  his  war 
vrith  the  French  republic  ? 

14.  When  and  where  were  hostilities  re 
newed?  Whoassisted  Austria?  By  whom 
were  the  Russian  forces  commanded  7 
What  was  achieved?  What  mi^ht  have 
been?-[How  was  the  Jealousv  or  Austria 
excited  ?  What  was  the  result  to  Austria  7 
What  did  Francis  do  during  the  peace?] 

15.  What  la  said  of  the  tliird  coalition 
against  France  ?-[What  imprudences  did 
iheAustrlans  conuziit?]In  1806,  what  took 
place  In  regard  to  aeveral  of  the  German 
slates?  What  was  Francis  compelled  to 
do  ?•{  What  was  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine?] 

16.  When  did  Austria  take  the  field  the 
fourth  time  7  What  is  said  of  the  battles  of 
Eaalmg  and  Wagram?  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  7-rHow  came  Austria  to 
be  overcome,  after  the  wise  measures  she 
had  taken  ?] 

17.  Give  an  account  of  the  fifth  coalition. 
-[Under  what  circumstances  was  Napoleon 
attacked  this  time?  After  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  was  announced  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, what  did  they  do  71 

18.  What  was  effected  by  the  last  coali- 
tion, in  1815?  What  was  the  Germanic 
Confederation  7  What  is  to  be  eipected 
from  lt7-[Were  the  rights  of  the  Germanic 
body  duly  regarded  by  Austria?  When, 
and  between  whom  was  the  Holy  Alliance 
fbrmed?  On  what  occasion  were  the  im- 
proper views  of  this  alliance  manifest- 
ed?] 

19.  When  do  we  first  feel  much  hiterest 
in  the  history  of  Poland  1  Have  the  Poles 
been  a  h^py  people?  What  haa  caused 
their  siiflbrings?  What  are  some  of  their 
characteristics  ?•)  What  is  Poland  called  by 
the  natives?  Wliatdoes  it  mean?  What 
mazhn  did  Lech  V.  use  to  utter?  When 
and  by  whom  had  the  Poles  written  lawa? 
What  was  the  epitaph  of  fliglsmund  L  ?  To 
what  did  he  apply  himself?  Who  was 
among  the  most  oiranguished  of  the  Polish 
monarchs?  Give  an  account  of  hhn.  What 
is  said  of  Frederick  Augustus?  What  of 
Frederick  Augustus  TL  ?  who  vras  the  last 
klnffnf  Poland?] 

jc),  \v\\^i  took  place  In  regard  to  FoIanA 
In  1 77*21  WHiat  la  thecharacter  of  this  act  1 
What  cncoiirn^  the  plunderers  to  do  It?- 
[Mt  uiion  th^  particulars  of  the  dismember- 
ment  "f  PnlrLnd.>Whatpart  of  Poland  did 
eafhp^^^■      .ike? 

21.  In  1791,  what  took  place  ?  How  was 
this  done?    what  ensued?    When  was  a 
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new  dMtkm  ^ned  onl-mow  did  Gbtha- 
Tine  and  Fredarlck  WUUam  rlew  the  act  of 
tbe  Poles  1] 

22:  What  effect  waa  produced  on  the 
Poles  1  What  la  said  of  tlie  capture  of 
Warsaw  7-[What  waa  done  bj  the  RuaaianB 
after  the  Tictoryl  Qire  an  account  of 
Kosciusko.] 

23.  What  is  said  of  the  third  and  final  dis- 
memberment ef  Poland  1  What  was  done 
in  rcfard  to  a  part  of  Poland,  at  the  coU' 
gresa  at  Vienna,  in  18157 


94.  Who  was  on  the  tnrone  of  Ruttia. 
near  the  commencement  of  this  period  t 
Row  kmg;,  and  in  what  manner  did  she 
reign  HR^late  some  particulars  of  Catha- 
rine.] 

2B.  Who  succeeded  in  1727 1  What  was 
the  ejtent  and  character  of  his  reign  % 
[What  is  said  of  the  princes  that  followed 
Peter  the  Great  through  several  reigns  1] 

26.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  Anne,  Duchess  of  Courland,  ascend  the 
throne  l-JWliat  is  the  character  of  her 
reicD  1    What  did  it  comprise  1] 

^.  Who  was  elected  emperor,  in  1740 1 
What  occurred  the  next  year,  and  who  was 
elected  emperess  1  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Elizaoeth  1  How  did  she  act  her  part 
in  the  seven  years'  war  7-[What  other  par- 
ticulars are  mentioned  of  her  7J 

2a  Who  succeeded,  in  17621  How  did  his 
people  rward  him  at  length?  What  be- 
came of  himi  Who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  mover  of  the  conspiracy  7-[6y 
whose  help  did  Catharine  put  her  husband 
to  death  1] 

29.  Who  was  now  proclaimed  1  What 
was  she  as  a  woman  and  a  queen  7  What 
was  the  character  of  her  reign  1  From 
what  nation  did  she  acquire  terrltozyT- 
[What  did  one  of  her  wars  with  Turkey 
costi  Mention  some  circumstances  re- 
specting the  capture  of  IsmaiLJ 

30.  Who  succeeded  in  17967  Was  his 
reign  like  that  of  his  mother  7  What  did 
he  do  in  17997  What  in  18017  What  be- 
came of  him  7 

8L  Whan,  and  at  what  age  was  Alexan- 
der L  proclaimed  7  For  what  will  he  be  re- 
nowned 7  What  is  «aid  of  his  reign  at  first  7 
When  did  he  form  a  coalition  wiDi  Austria, 
agrinst  Napolecnt  What  circumstance 
contributed  (o  his  defeat  at  Austerlitz  7 
How  happened  it  that  Russia  was  left  alone 
to  contend  with  the  French  emperor  7 
What  battle  obliged  Alexander  U>  sign  the 
treaty  of  Tlldit7  What  did  he  do  in  1808 7 
What  in  18117  What  act  of  his  displeased 
Napoleon  7  With  what  force  was  Russia 
Invaded?  How  did  the  Russians  manage 
this  war  7  What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Ik>- 
rodino  7  Under  what  circumstances  did  the 
Fk-ench  army  enter  Moscow?  What  was 
the  consequence  to  the  French  7-[Did  Alex- 
ander's forces  equal  those  of  his  enemy  in 
number?  With  what  preparation  did  he 
and  his  people  meet  the  crisis?  What  ef- 
fect did  the  constant  retirins  of  the  Rqs-  ....i»  ..  «»»  ».  ».»  «w» 
sians  produce  7  When  was  Moscow  enter-  countenance  did  the  tovei 
•d  by  the  French?    What  was  Napoleon  I  give  to  the  Irish  7    When 


obUged  to  do^  in  cooMquenee  of  Che  biB»> 
fng  of  Moscow?] 

32.  How  did  the  subji^ated  nadoos  ef 
Europe  now  act  7  What  power  was  the 
last  to  join  agabist  the  common  foe  7  What 
ia  aaid  of  the  cJumwOgn  of  1813 1  Whit 
doea  Heeren  aay  ot^the  banle  of  LeipaeT 
When  did  the  allied  sovereigns  enter  F>> 
ris?  What  did  they  do  there  t-fWhen  (id 
Alexander  die?  What  is  his  cbaivctrri 
What  is  aaid  of  the  afbirs  of  Roaaii,  el 
late?] 

83.  Who  had  been  proclaimed  king  of 
Bngtandy  on  the  death  of  Anne  ?  Wbcat 
What  is  said  of  the  acceasion  of  George  1 7 
What  had  Proteatantism  to  do  in  regvd  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick?  Bow  was  Imr- 
mony  established  between  the  naboa  nd 
the  government  7  How  did  the  tory  naatti- 
try  &U7.[Who  was  George  L  ?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Pretender.] 

34.  In  1720,  what  did  the  kinf  reroiS' 
mend  7  To  what  did  this  Drove  a  prelode  1 
What  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  thia 
ACt?  How  was  the  credit  of  the  goven- 
ment  preserved  7-rWhat  was  the  cbazBcier 
of  George  L  ?  Wnere  and  at  what  age  did 
he  die?] 

34|.  When  did  George  H.  succeed  bat 
fother?  In  what  reapects  was  he  Uke  hii 
father?  What  waa  his  character?  What 
is  said  of  his  administration  ?  In  what  ws 
dMhM  rnsi^ijr-.-'.T^T,.^  '  -iJ.l  ..f  1.%.;  ■rio». 
ttr,  fe*jr  iir4,f.|i  Wa:p  ...    J 

^,  Wbni  tchok  plAfc  durni|:^  the  aheepca 
of  the  bjag  on  the  C'>n|iiieiii  T  In  wtat 
baMlc  flid  youi^  CharS^^s  b^at  T  In  wbH 
vras  he  b^ni^nl  Whai  fffi^ci  dkl  Cliarks*8 
faJSTirn"  hn^'<  QEi  Iht  £^uan  fciiiitlr  1  When 
ark'*  i'!i  \^  hm  nc count  woj-y^u  reocvned  be- 
t\T>'>'ij  Ent^kiDrl  and  Fr&Acet  Wlidt  was 
itH  r^MihJ  Wlini  brave  geacfal  ihsB  p<er- 
istitiJ  i-lGivQ  some  paxUcnlKn  con 
hiiD.) 

^.  ^Vljatjg  sAif]  of  iheartof;  of  Great  1 
taiii  ill  iUW  {wfiofj }    TT'-^w  j.. 
n.  live  and  reign  7 

37.  Who  succeeded  In  17601  What  is 
said  of  the  extent  of  his  reign  t  Fior  wtet 
was  it  distinguished?  Under  what  fcvoar- 
able  circumatances  did  George  IlL  com- 
mence his  reign  7-fWhat  ia  aaid  of  Chm- 
ham's  ministry  ?] 

38.  How  came  the  American  eoloniee  to 
separate  firom  the  mother  country?  "Whok 
did  the  war  commence  7  Who  opposed  the 
measures  of  parliament  on  thia  occaaieB* 
When  did  Great  Brltahi  aeknovrte%e  the 
independence  of  the  StaCea  ?  Wbac  was  tfat 
consequence  ?-[What  powers  took  pait  wkk 
the  American  government  1  What  waa  the 
reaalt  to  England?] 

39.  What  vrea  anodlier  important  flialMU 
of  the  present  reign  7  Give  an  aecottt  e# 
the  conquests  of  the  East  iDdiaOompmiy  ki 
India. 

40.  What  other  hnpovlant  evenia  wcta 
there?  Who  were  the  rebeb  la  IrelaBdl 
What  ia  said  of  the  Act  of  UnioBH^'^nHl 
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frelind  become  fiisarrectloiuryl    What 
was  the  coaseqaencel] 

41.  What  is  said  of  this  rel|pi  as  connect- 
ed with  the  French  revolution  1  What  was 
the  character  of  that  revolution  1-(Wbat 
Were  the  views,  the  spirit,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  British  nation  in  this  warl  What  vic- 
tories did  thejT  gain  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea  1  When  was  there  an  interval  of  peace  1 
What  caused  the  renewal  of  the  warl 
What  is  mentioned  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nilcl    Of  "Trafalgar  1 J 

42.  What  other  war  Was  Great  Britain 
engaged  in  at  this  timel  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  war  1  When  did  it  com- 
mence and  terminate  1  What  was  its  cha- 
racter 1 

43.  What  happened  to  Oeoive  m.  during 
the  laUer  part  of  his  lifel  Who  acted  as 
reffent  in  the  mean  time  l-C When  did  the 
old  king  (fle?  What  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  on  his  insanity  1  What  is  his  cha- 
racter? Wlio  succeeded  hlml  What  is 
said  of  his  reign  1] 

43|.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Louis 
Xrv.  on  the  throne  of  jFVance  7  When  did 
he  begin  to  reign  1  Who  was  regent  during 
the  king's  minority  1-[What  was  me  charac- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  1  What  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  government  1] 

44.  Who  was  the  minister  of  Louis  after 
he  came  of  age  1  What  did  Henry's  ad- 
ministration effect?  How  long  was  the 
reign  of  Louis?  What  was  its  character 7- 
( Mention  some  particulars  of  his  conduct. 
What  did  his  profhsion  lead  him  to  under- 
take ?  How  md  his  conduct  affect  his  peo- 
ple?] 

45.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  1774? 
What  was  his  situation?  Was  liis  temper 
fitted  for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was 
fallen ?-[What  course  did  Louis  pursue? 
What  led  directly  to  the  revolution?  What 
other  concurrent  causes  were  there?  Wliat 
Is  this  period  now  called  ?  What  may  It  be 
hereafter?] 

46.  What  steps  did  the  king  take  when 
the  government  was  destitute  of  supplies  ? 
How  was  the  National  Assembly  constitu- 
ted ?  When  and  with  what  event  did  the  Re- 
volution, properly  spealung,  begin  ?-rWhat 
did  the  States  General  consist  of?  When 
the  National  Assembly  was  called,  what  be- 
came of  the  monarchy  ?  What  was  the 
situation  of  the  king  and  royal  fiunilv  ?  What 
Important  acta  did  the  Assembly  pass? 
What  appeared  In  1790  ?] 

47.  When  wd^  the  regal  government  abol- 
ished ?  By  what  body  was  this  done  ? 
What  became  of  the  king?  >  What  was  his 


What  Is  said  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Or* 
leans  ?    What  of  Robespierre  ?] 

49.  After  the  iall  of  Robespierre,  what 
took  place?  What  is  said  of  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  Convention?  When  were 
the  Directory  and  the  two  CocmcUs  esta* 
blished? 

60.  What  is  said  of  the.  external  relatioas 
of  France  at  this  time  ?  Why  did  Austria 
and  Prussia  take  the  part  of  Louis  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  emigrants?  What  was  the 
republic  able  to  do?  How  many  fighting 
men  had  it  at  command  in  1794? 

61.  How  long  did  the  government  of  the 
Directoi7  continue  ?  In  what  was  the  ex- 
ecutive power  then  vested  ?  What  was  the 
dcsisn  of  the  consulate?  What  were  the 
coalitions  against  France?  How  many  were 
there  ?  What  does  the  first  of  these  coali- 
tions include  ?-[Who  was  the  founder  of 
these  com  binations  ?  What  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  France  ?  Were  the  French  suc- 
cessftil?  What  held  the  coalition  together 
after  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  powers? 
Against  what  nation  was  the  war  most  vigo- 
roudy  carried  on  ?  Through  what  country 
chieny  ?  To  whom  was  the  army  of  Italy 
entrusted  fai  1796?  What  did  ho  soon 
achieve  ?    What  is  said  of  the  inveuiion  of 

When  and  by  whose  mesns  vras  the 
second  coalition  carried  on  ?  Was  it  more 
extensive  than  the  other?  From  what 
cause  was  the  allies  victorious  ?-[Give  a 
brief  account  of  Switzerland.]- When  was 
It  a  critical  period  with  France  ?  Upon  his 
return  from  Egypt,  what  did  Bonaparte  e(- 
feet?  What  was  soon  the  state  or  things? 
What  led  Uie  way  to  the  peace  of  Amiens? 
What  is  said  of  Bonaparte  at  this  time? 
When  was  he  proclaimed  emperor?- [Why 
was  the  peace  of  Amiens  enjoyed  oiuy  for 
a  short  ume  ?  When  and  bv  what  means 
was  E^ypt  restored  to  the  Forte  ?  What 
was  the  condition  of  France  at  this  time  ? 
What  project  had  Napoleon  formed? 
What  resources  had  he  for  accomplishing 
it?] 

63.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  third 
coalition  formed?  What  was  the  plant 
How  long  had  England  been  already  at  vrar 
with  France  ?  What  hi4>pened  to  the  coa- 
lition ?-[What  brought  on  the  war  between 
France  and  England?  What  was  the  first 
royal  fomily  detnroned  by  Napoleon's  proc- 
lamation ?  What  vras  the  condition  of  Prus- 
sia in  this  war  ?  What  step  did  she  at  length 
take?] 

64.  When  and  by  whom  was  a  fourth 
coalition  matured?    Wliat  was  the  result 
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dVEGTlOKB  Olt 


OD  Bpain  become  the  ftrflt  fatal  stq^i  m  bis 
downfimi  Who  were  called  to  the  njil  <?f 
Spain  1  How  long  was  the  war  carri^  d  trn  1 
Were  the  French  driven  out  of  8p«u»  1 

66.  WhUe  the  war  continued  in  i^patn, 
what  other  war  dk)  the  conqueror  pr^^j^ct  i 
What  did  this  war  dol 

57.  What  did  Napoleon  do  after  hid  d^* 
tecl  Why  waa  the  fifth cofditionl^jrtiiiHJT 
Of  what  powers  was  it  finrmedl  Wtit;ii  dkLl 
Farifl  capitulate? 

5a  What  were  the  reanlta  of  these  aiic- 
eeaaea  1-[GiTe  an  account  of  Napoleoo^a  ab- 
dication. Whither  was  he  afterwardji  coti- 
Teyed,  and  under  what  circunifltAJicei» } 
Where  had  Louis  XVffl.  spent  hksi  litufl 
MThat  other  kings  were  restored  ai  thle 
time  11 

69.  For  what  purpose  was  a  general  con- 
greas  assembled  at  Vienna  1  Wlitit  wu» 
tills  1  What  extraordinary  event  oc  c  urrt'd 
during  the  session  1  Did  it  occasion  &ni> 
ther  coalition  1  Was  the  nation  wii  h  Butia- 
mute  at  this  timet  What  event  (■<? filmed 
liis  hopes  for  everl-fWhat  becamr  of  Uw 
French  king  upon  Bonaparte's  Tniiim  1 
Relate  particulars  of  his  return  1  Whnt  riiri 
the  congress  of  Vienna  do  on  this  oc  ir  ajion  1 
Wliat  armj  was  now  aasemblcd  iu^ain«t 
him  1  Relate  what  is  said  of  the  m  l  «.  t  in  g  of 
Napoleon  and  his  foes.  What  bemjiif  nf 
him  after  his  defeat  1  When  did  h ii<  dent ti 
happen  1  Was  he  the  autlior  of  eevi-reil 
Tslnable  Institutions  1  What  evil  never- 
theless, did  he  dol  What  indemnirf  did 
the  allies  require  of  France  1  WhftC  eotl «  r 
monarch  was  Louis  XVIILI  WIro  snic^ 
ceeded  himl] 

eO.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  lta\j  in 
modem  times  1  How  was  Italy  dnidt d  al 
the  congress  of  Vienna  1 

61.  To  what  year  did  Philip  tf  Hpiti/] 
rdgnl  Fromwnat  causes  did  tht  uuijun 
degenerate  1 

GH  Who  succeeded  PhiUp  7  Wlirn  T 
What  was  his  character  7  How  Jnng  did 
Charles  HI.  reign  1  What  was  his  c  hnrac 
terl  What  were  the  principal  evcni  h  of  hi« 
reign  innDescribe  the  siege  ofGibndur.] 

&.  Who  possessed  the  crown  in  178S 1 
Give  his  character.  What  did  ht^  do  in 
17921  What  was  the  condition  ofSmSu  uni-r 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  broken  1  To  whurn 
did  Charles  and  his  son  make  an  ^pp^alT 
What  ensued  1*[In  what  respects  hitM  Sjiftfii 
been  tmfortunate  since  the  peace  ^  Whm 
also  has  been  the  condition  of  Pnrtispal  T 
Are  the  Portuguese  rich  in  colonic^  7} 

64.  What  was  the  most  importani  poTtinn 
of  the  Ziow  Qmntne*  or  NetherloniUl 
What  is  said  of  the  commerce.  Ac  oT  Jfi^l- 
knd  before  the  French  revolution  1  Whc  u 
ud  how  dld^the  Dutch  be^n  to  dego^ermi  e  f 


Ijeii   WliathiivcTtwiiihahiiwjirf^' 


ViPDM  10  UDiteHrtUawl  wjd  lif  If iiiiu  1 

^,  In  Lbt?  history  of  7V*fiTt,  wlw>*r 
n ert^ei^e  abo ii t  th is  imit  1  « '^"1  f  J*^ 
laowevti-,  tuiv*?  been  lat*lj  tff^riftll  «JJ 
hm  Turkey  gem-rallyretJiHl  Ir""^'^"!* 
fflicla  will)  Russia  1  >  1*<"  ™  ^^S- "^  . 
eominenceiuctilorihispeTTffllf  J^*'»2 
lie  d**f «>&cii  i  ir jw  mmj  mJiua o«w" 

t>ha  lU  t  Wiwu  under  Ae  lunci  i>  -  W" 
lu.,  *x,  1  Haw  far  did  ilie  Ptar"  '-fC 
fnsiii  tlie  conruliiioDa  «t  Uie  *^5S^^ 


*  (Tt'ctua  Within  a  few  yewf 


\i7iftl.  was  Mc^ipli3bed  it  lii*  end  «  '»• 

ST.  Vl1ianowoctiipl^flt^«t'i':^?;S 
rttff  Wi3Uwoort!irTflm»djM*4J2 
prtcedeJ  htci'f    Whaf  i?  U^e  diJj  «^« 

Urs  coiic<  nntii  Kiea  lxnT#,  ^"ir,--, 
of  the  ftaio«3  luaaiftft  mttiieo  »<«'*^ 
of  Ki»  KliUifr  n 


CL>lllii  [>f  Ejic  r»r(fiiiof  lt*'*^!'L,EiJ 
[jc collar  \u  W'tZa  111  rtMip«<  Wl*W» 
goTrnniivtii,  *r.  J}  .    .     ^^yifc 

JoryT    Wlij^:atincflh(*Uii1im<*5J^ 
roiriiLiriiCfroufii  of  ir  T  I>w*^  "'fwwS* 

Wh«  mciuT*d  la  mtWlif  te  >*!25 


iVm  Ull  ♦BOH*      TT4i"»  *t 

athradc^thl  Wl^flt  ^titl  ^  l;*f*^. 
j*?nr*lf  WMfo^ilirl»f^'l"*^| 
iMJt^oum  of  the  HnilM^  r*»*™liftLj» 
70.  What  e*frPt  (flnk  p"*£f  13*  > 
Ihe  r»i^«l  SUtitm  Jurmi  il''»JK!?-o» 
what  war  wrf*  the  •^'^'^^^tiSSftwU* 


wore  the  vnsvfm  -. 
roodJtkm  wnre  th«  ^ 
buff  1     Wliy  WW  II 
taltiT  this  platen  ^       __--ft.i  tl»* 

71    Wli»t  b*c#maflf«|Wf52rir5 
ftrcDfuiirnt  »PDT  agaJfiat  A^Mf*^  ;^,^ 
llow  lon£  did  ill 
InajT  Wheo«»Kt 

fin « rid  end  )  wn**  wHJJf-^Tp* 
,T  Ao  flrat  c4m*  iMo  F»c-(lce#s™t"^  ^ 
iPDlkmt  l-[Wh»i   i«    **»«^'**L?!fcr*ftrf 


«c#ma  flf  * jW™™  '  gait 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 


tai  th«  latter  part  of  the  Tetr  1768 1  What 
was  the  object  and  what  the  reault  of  the 
campaign  of  17691  What  occurred  at 
Quebec  1] 

72.  What  were  among  the  cauaea  of  the 
atmggle  after  independence? 

73rMention  what  is  aaid  concerning  the 
•rMn  of  the  dispute  1 

74.  When  did  the  dispute  arise?  Whnt 
was  its  immediate  occasion?  What  was 
the  character  of  the  stamp  act?  What  con- 
sequence followed  it  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  the 
repeal  ?-pVhat  toolc  place  in  Boston  and 
Portsmouth  1  Were  similar  manifestations 
made  elsewhere?] 

75.  What  did  the  British  ministry  now  do  ? 
On  what  were  duUes  laid  in  1767  ?  What  re- 
sulted from  the  opposition  made  to  theae 
duties?  Could  tea  be  sold  in  America? 
MHiat  was  done  with  a  cargo  of  it  in  Boston 
harbour  ? 

76.  To  what  acts  did  Bngland'now  resort? 
When  was  the  Boston  nort  bill  passed  ? 
•(What  is  ftirther  said  oi^the  port  biU,  and 
other  bUlsl] 

77.  When  and  where  was  there  a  consress 
opened?  What  did  it  resolve  to  do?  What 
•Itemative  did  England  choose  ?-[Whal  is 
ftirther  said  of  this  congress  ?] 

7a  When  and  where  did  hostilities  begin? 
What  did  theBritish  hope  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  contest  ?*lOive  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  ?] 

79.  By  what  was  the  war  soon  rignalised  ? 
What  was  the  &te  of  an  expecHtion  ngsJnst 
Oanada?  What  was  the  character  of  the 
war  ?  Who  only  seemed  to  be  caimblo  of 
waging  it  ?-[Whal  is  said  of  the  baUle  of 
Bunlcer's  Hill  ?  Wlio  was  chosen  leader  of 
the  American  forces  ?  What  did  Washing- 
ton do  on  his  arrival  at  Cambridge  ?  What 
Is  said  of  the  northern  expedition  ?  What 
befel  Norfolk  in  Virginia?  When  and  why 
did  the  British  evacua^  Boston?  What  at- 
tempt did  they  malte  on  Sullivan's  Island?] 

80.  When  was  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica declared  ?  When  was  Borgoyne  taken  ? 
By  what  was  this  event  preceded?  Upon 
the  c^Mure  of  Burcoyne,  what  did  the 
French  court  do?  who  were  allies  of 
France  ?•[  Wlien  and  by  whom  was  the  mo- 
tion made  to  declare  the  states  independ- 
ent? What  were  the  ciuuracter  and  euects 
of  this  meaaure  ?  Describe  the  depressed 
•ondltion  of  American  af&irs?  Wl\at  did 
many  of  the  Americans  do  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New- York  ?  What  fort  was  taken 
at  this  thne  ?  What  was  the  force  under 
Washington  on  the  2M  of  November?  What 
bi  the  eurly  part  of  December?  How  did 
congress  appear  at  this  time  ?  When  were 
the artloles of oonfederation adopted?  How 

riirl  thA  nAonlA.  fAAl  1     u/>i<i*  ««»•«  At  a  n.. 


81.  Bow  was  America  affected  bj  the  al- 
liance of  France?  Who,  neverth«easi  haf 
the  glory  of  having  struck  the  deciair^ 
blowl  When  did  ComwalUB  capitulate? 
By  what  had  this  event  been  preceded? 
What  was  now  the  0nancial  state  of  tfa» 
country  ?  When  was  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  aclmowledged  by  Great 
Britain  ?  When  did  a  definitive  peace  take 
place  ?-[Where  did  the  British  resolve  to 
concentrate  their  force  ?  Give  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  What  part  of 
the  country  before  Uie  close  of  1778 became 
the  principal  theatre  of  war?  What  state 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  British  ?  What 
depredations  did  the  British  make  in  1779  ? 
Were  there  any  important  expeditions  made 
by  the  Americans  ?  To  what  causes  was 
the  deficiency  of  exertion  owing?  De- 
scribe  tlie  second  cause  at  large  ?  What 
events  took  place  in  South  Carolma  in  1780? 
At  this  time  what  was  doing  at  the  north? 
Describe  the  baUle  of  Cowpena:  also  that 
of  Guilford  Court  House.  Where  was  La 
Fayette  called  to  oppose  ComwaUla?  Give 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  When 
was  the  American  arm/ disbanded  ?] 

82.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first 
constitution  ?  What  was  efiTected  by  the 
constitution  of  1789.  Who  was  the  first 
president?  By  what  perhaps  must  tlie 
union  be  preserved?  Describe  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  United  States.- 
rWhat  was  the  danger  of  the  country  at 
first?  Under  the  old  confedcradon  why 
was  the  natfon  unable  to  pay  its  debts? 
When  was  the  Federal  Constitution  pre- 
sented  to  Congress  ?  How  many  states  at 
first  adopted  it?  When  was  Washington 
chosen  president?  How  did  he  conduct 
the  government?  Did  he  meet  with  any 
opposition?  Was  he  chosen  the  second 
liniH  1    ^""    .  r       i^  itn!  important 

ev-[ilf    .1i:!:ni:  hlX  fidliriH.'^H-l[i.-n?] 

KJ.  Why  r^iiccc'-fin^  Wii^hifieron?  When? 


He  If  ti:>nii?ifi4  Jnhri  Atlftms  r^rnintheprei 
dei  11  V  f     What  ]b  ^ J  of  ij] *:  1- >liticarBtrlie 
at  UiU  iimpt     When  waw  Mt.  Jefferaon 


ch»s' n  presldnnil  Whai  t*c;urred  Under 
Ad n J 3 1.-^ ■  ■;  m  Ui\ in  tFiraJfan  7  W : iS  Jefferson 
chosen  iho  scuouU  tiiua  J  What  was  the 
state  of  the  country  at  thia  time?  Did 
difiiculties  at  length  occur  with  the  belUge- 
rents  of  Europe  f  What  did  congress  do  on 
December  22d,  1807?  What  on  the  let  of 
Bfarch,  1808?  How  long  did  the  restrictive 
plan  continue  hi  respect  to  France?  Hoar 
longin  respect  to  Great  Britain  ?  When  did 
theUnited  States  dectare  war  aninst  Great 
Britain?  What  did  the  navy  do?  What 
the  army?  When  did  peace  take  place? 
Under  whose  presidency  did  this  wwr  oc- 
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QUErrtONS  ON 


fligaM  OtMrtiart  capcuredl  What  on  >r 
iMTal  Tictories  were  obtained  durinc  rhi 
yearl  Wbat  la  aaid  of  the  battle  of  LFie 
rhrerRaiainY  Otve  an  account  of  the  atLvaJ 
operadona  dorina  the  year  18ia  Whoi  i& 
aaid  of  the  battle  of  Yorki  What  did  ihc 
Britiah  do  oo  the  aeaboard  1  what  ev^  >jt § 
occured  durinc  the  remainder  of  the  j^nr  r 
When  waa  the  battle  of  Kew  Ont'me 

sl  Whti  did  the  war  with  England  ei- 
feet  1  How  long  did  the  pteaidency  of  Muii 
roe  coadnae  1  How  many  Statea  were  at  tt  Jtnj 
to  the  Union  dtirtag  hla  adtniniatratxn  i 
What  ia  aaid  of  party  apiriti  When  vvt^rt^ 
John  i^uiney  Aauna  and  Andrew  Jacknjn 
elected  1  what  may  be  remarked  gent'  <  oi- 
ly 1-[Soon  after  the  eoncluaion  of  the  wa  r ,  r^i 
whatwaa  the  attention  of  congresa  tur&r  4l } 
Was  thia  eaaUy  accompUahed  1  Wlien  >  I  id 
the  bill  receive  the  aignature  of  Preai'l^  til 
Madiaon  t  To  what  aam  waa  the  capital  of 
the  bank  fixed  1  What  ia  aaid  of  the  eflqns 
that  have  lately  been  made  to  obtain  a  rif- 
charter  of  the  bank  1  What  did  PrAai«  E<?  rii 
Madiaon  do  soon  after  hiaacceaaionl  Wtmi 
did  hia  totir  aenre  to  effectl  What  wn^ 
gone  early  in  the  preridency  of  Monnif?  i 
Under  whoae  authority  did  the  adventurers 
claim  to  be  acting  7  Wliere  had  they  ktrw  - 
ed  an  eatabliahment  1  Why  did  the  Ud  ii  eU 
Btatea  deem  themaeWea  authorized  to  lak,*? 
poaaeaaion  of  Amelia  lalandl  Under  whocii? 
coomiand  waa  a  naval  force  despatched  J 
When  was  Amelia  laland  aurrender^r^T 
What  followed  aoon  after  1  What  BtAii-fl 
Were  admitted  into  the  tJnion  durihg  eIh' 
»Jmlnl8tration  of  Monroe  1  When  warn 
Miaaiasippi  received?  How  long  did  i?i(? 
French  claim  the  country  7  To  whom  <  i  U} 
{hey  cede  their  poeaeaaiona  eaatofthe  rivt^r? 
When  did  tlUnoia  ad(Mpt  a  State  convention  T 
When  waa  it  admittedlnto  the  Union  1  \^lutL 
became  of  the  first  settlements  made  bv 
the  French  in  Ollnolal  What  took  plaen  hi 
1702  Y  Wliat  happened  after  the  War  of  ihf 
revolution  1  when  waa  Alabama  admi  m  f  J 
bto  the  Union  1  How  long  did  this  coutiir^r 
continue  the  htmting  ground  of  aavaji^f^s  I 
what  event  occurred  in  1817 1  When  wjut 
Maine  admitted  aa  an  independent  State  \nxt> 
the  Union  1  What  had  It  formerly  bc^-n  T 
When  waa  a  separation  accomplish [dl 
When  Waa  Mlaaonii  declared  to  be  a  mt m- 
beraf  the  Federal  Union  1  What  la  «aid 
Of  Its  previoua  coudition  1  What  occafiion 
ed  the  difficultv  in  the  admission  of  Misi^ou- 
til  Deacribe  tne  circomatanceareapeciin^ 
the  Seminole  war,  and  the  ccmduct  of  (ien. 
Jackaon.  When  waa  there  a  convecrioa 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  1  What  ia  aaid  reapecting  the? 
ceasion  of  Florida  to  the  United  Stated  t 
Where  were  the  territorial  govemmrnu 
formed  for  Arkanaaa  and  Florida?  Viliai 
la  said  of  the  auppresaion  of  piracy  bi  f  ]i^ 
West  Indiea  1  Describe  the  visit  of  La  Kny  ^ 
eUe  to  thia  country.    What  is  said  of  1 1  to 

Srcaidency  of  John  Q.  Adams  1    What  w&> 
le  situation  of  the  country  at  the  tkun  of 
*ekaoD'8  entranea  on  tha  praaidencjl 


^\'  hfit  p  1^  Ldji  [  rrf  I J  in  calkin  n  t  T  Deacribe  tibtf 
Itf'liMi.  C"UEi~i'V!?r^j  in  rtep?cL  Eo  [he  rtUW 
vaI  (if  ihf  ttribod.  Mention  iiw  mctM  of  Goo* 
jpirn  Iti  1^1.  Uc9c  i1b«  ihc  Strath  Garofina 
dfeBcultl«t.l 

&Ei.  What  WAS  die  c^ndtrkiD  of  the  no- 
^Eni^ps  of  SmtOf  AtniriuM  UU  ihe  limieoi  tba 
Frtnch  rovtiltirirml  What  have  thev  be- 
c'oiijif  wiLhin  ihe  present  tcntairl  Whia 
\a  UraziJ  sty\M7  How  mu^  and  what  are 
the  iiftnu-a  i>f  ihf.  frf-e  Suieal-pB  what  did 
ilif.'  ir  fttrqg^tc  lor  fre  «dum  urig^iMle  1  ^va 
a  ftinher  Bi- count  of  iLj 


W]o  were  Uie  difitioriiabed  c 
LhlB  period,  luiid  foT  what  wer^tlMj  diatin* 
eiiiBb^d  ML  M^niion  paruculara  m  Add^ 
^iTi'B  Life  I  What  la  void  of  Iiia  wridiv% 
jhrtrntTlc,  Are  T 

'  1  Whut  vnu  thp  lime  of  Kewton*a  Bfe 
and  ilracl^  I  What  in  sanJ  t^iT  hia  eazty 
rt  U(t(eB  T  What  waa  bU  fT^arrat  diaooivecy  1 
Whtn  wan  Ivta  Frinclpia  publiahedt  Bow 
tiki  i\i'.  I EK  III  re  tha  sicisjiets  prer-edina  hia 
Lh  iiUi  I  ^MiBt  waa  hfca  ctei  racier  1  Wbnt 
^uiii «  et^lebmteid  writer  aaid  of  turn? 

3^  OiTe  un  ae<;ouatof  Soerhaave. 

4.  Whrrc!  was  Tope  bom  T  Give  an  ac> 
count  of  hl#  diffprenl  prtKhiciiooa.  Whsl 
wa$  hf!:  in  pi^rvno^  dkaposiixon,  and  msa* 
iicri  T 

fi.  MdiiOdd  some  mnirulara  io  lb«  IkSt  el* 
g^T  i  iu  Wlut  y  said  fjl  hia  wn  tMga  1  Bov 
u-BJi  tlic  (!:ceeiirjiici!7  of  hit  etaaraelar 
lEhownT 

G.  C»jv(^  on  ac  count  nf  Mcinteaquiea. 

7  MonUoQ  rvcnia  iu  Uii?  tif«>  of  Edwards. 
WJiat  in  ^i\  ofhta  rlianetvr  ajvl  writiBgal 

§.  WYiai  paiticiikri  ar«  lupurijooed  in  the 
lll>  of  Ilmnt^l    Wlidt  ka  sajd  of  him  aa  a 

9.  What  InJIiiMicp  had  tK^  wrttinga  of 
Veil  aire  Sfi  regard  id  ibp  r^voliiiJr>n1  Gifa 
0ipnartitidarsr»fHia|iLi?4iid«iiui4(a.  How 
did  \\ii  iJifH?    What  14  aahl  of  Jus  peiaoiL 

10.  GiVf"  \}%n  Ur*?  nf  LinfiPaB.  fn  wtwt  is 
sck'nce  lnd(?bt<;d  Io  Ivk  HOj^irity  7  Whalii 
flutdorhi4  kn»>^lrdj;c  and  indiitiryt 

1 1 .  WhtiTV  vrfi»  RuiiiTJtf  »u  horn  f  IKd  te 
enjnt  muc  h  hapninca«  in  Ufe  t  Where  and 
I  n  wli&i  timnn  rr  did  he  end  hio  ila^  a  1  WIhb 
i«  aaid  of  hi«  f  ^Dj^tti  and  works  1 

12.  Okf?  tbo  partickitara  nf  Pitt*a  Bii. 
HIiQi  waa  h^  B4  au  araJor  and  ataleamaoY 

13.  Gjrr  ui  aoreomji  ei  the  UfftsMd  Wli> 
llni^«  cT  McdaitaiJo. 

14.  Wiuit  IB  TeUtfHl  In  the-  ISfifroT  Arierl 
^Deitf  HIh:  hia  mf^ntal  poirefa.     Bow  dkl  Im 

apitwar  in  society  1 

[^.  Q\vv:  tlie  iiislCTy  of  iolmiUft^  Bft^ 
and  of  hji  workfr.  In  what  manner  dU  Im 
a|i[3ri-mch  iIpoHi  7  llow  are  hjs  worka  ch» 
rao!rrfa!**d  I 

t($.  Tell  thi?  rlrcuutiitaxicpaof  FrankllB^ 
Mfi-. 

17,  V^^j  WM  niDl  Gibb<v  at  finC  dtalfe^ 
f^nlsh^d  aa  a  »ehtilar1  Whrn  did  ba  pv 
apceUl   atlcndiB)  to  dfttakai  Ulancnftl 
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Boman  Empire  ?  What  is  fimhtr  uia  of 
DM  wriODgsT  Whttl  were  th«  chtr&cieris- 
tioc  of  his  inteM'^t,  aa  he  do^cribea  ijif-tat 

18.  GWe  an  nct^uudt  of  Buma. 

19.  Relate  ih«  pftrucularji  of  Burk^j'a  life. 
What  was  he  «^  ^  BUiiior  J 

20.  Where  vnut  Wajshiriirton  born!  In 
what  situation  cjia  hi<  nt&t  fliiiwhl«ialf!at«  1 
What  was  he  wi  a  nuliE&r?  rnptAin )  WJia! 
wsa  his  public  life  aiUr  [\i^  rc-^oluiionl 
What  was  his  cfiamcter  g<'neriUly  1 

21.  Give  th?  luirUcutars  of  ih*}  M^  and 
wriUngs  of  CowjMjr.  Wtioi  in  eaJd  of  hia 
Task! 

22.  Kelate  lh«  circumstanciift  of  Kktp- 
•lock's  Ufe.  fljf  what  lA  he  clHi«ciem^ 
asawritert 

23.  Relate  thu  hieiory  of  Hejnfi, 

24.  What  ia  ^d  of  MuJamc;  dr  SEael  ? 

25.  What  are  Ih^  rtaiticul&ri  in  the  life  of 
Dwwht?  How  limn  Jii:^  ileoih  n'ifartJed7 
How  have  his  nortta  bteo  rcccivt-il  ^mce 
hia  death? 

26.  GiTe  ao  account  or  Bom^rte^n  Me. 
How  will  manJund  cootiaae  tu  re ^uHi  him  1} 


ehJTalrjr  li»  otlgint  Trom  what  pneilca 
did  it  d^uw  mto  tlie^  form  it  aAerwird.^  as- 
amueci  1  Can  we  tell  Ihe  einrt  {iii]ie  of  thisT 
Whejn  wn*  rcligioa  united  with  clitTalrr} 
-fWere  religious  rUfs  tiicd  iu  ihe  day^e  of 
Clijkr  tetuafcnc  7  What  do  w  c  rtad  coDcern- 
iii£  Edmird  the  FJdtrJ  What  does  the 
^or^  0  f  Here warti  show  tis  1     Was  kii  i|iu^ 


GENERAL  VlEWa 

TAe  reHdfil  Sif^iem, 

1.  What  was  the  peculiar  aiate  of  aoclety 
amoDg  the  anci^siuri^  ar  luridern  Europe 
called?  What  <loea  Ltlf^  Feudal  ayaieni 
mean  l-fDetail  the  flan  on  which  the  feudal 
policir^  arr«ij?ed  ?] 

2.  By  some  wniers  [o  whom  liaa  the  on- 
ain  of  the  Feudal  sijitem  hetn  attributed  T 
What  is  its  r«al  sotirt-c  T  [Wliat  iK  wiirt  of 
the  subordinatlcjii  ofthe  minmbf.ri  of  a  in  be 
to  their  chief  amaun  Lhe  ^aulil  What 
was  the  pracdre  when  in  peace  T  What  in 
war  IJ-Amongwhal  other  fialioni^  did  such 
a  relation  suhaist  T*rWh«a  the  Frrnik^a  ower 
ran  Gaul  what  wsa  the  e«ndiiiou  of  ihe 
country  In  this  T^npacl  I  Were  the  fiefB  at 
first  revocable  ?  when  did  they  becj^iue 
otherwiae  1  What  was  a  consequeuee  u f  a 
fief  becoming  heredimry  T] 

3.  What  was  the  principlr^  on  wlUch  this 
eatablirtunent  mm  Joundi  d  1  Mention  tii& 
eflfects  producttfl  by  ihe  feudai  jtyHrt^nil 
-[What  was  the  Btaie  of  Eumpe  throanh 
the  feuds  of  the  tMrranat  What  waB  the 
condiUon  of  Bufland  In  rhia  realise!  ^n  the 

reign  of  Btephen  1     Which  waa  ihc  iinhap-       B7  How  was  tb*>  kni^hPa  lady  ndnoaled  \ 
piest   period   in   the  aaaalE  of  EunmAtKrWiua  tMsitu  icafa  in.iwuuui  «.  kuu  i»j.i. 


hiKjd  a  pKersonal   diaiinciiou  oiilyl  .^ 

Wiiii  rvf^rv  pernon  of  lUtble  birth  rcf|Ui/ed 
fo  ilo  M  12  yenrij  1j  tn  wbal  countries  did 
chhftiry  llounsb  inoiitT 

2.  lb>w  maiiv  and  what  were  ihfl  df^prefiS 
of  cKJTab7l  Who  could  be  claavcdwiLh 
thH  kni^bta  bannerol^  7  ( What  is  t^id  of 
thn  f]Tlv lieges  of  a  knight  banneret  7]. What 
was  Uie  second  clasii  of  chivairic  hcfaeBY 
JVha*  was  a  general  i|imii£cm]i:4i  for  krii^ht* 
hood?  1  Was  U  a  ct^atlj  dignity?  Was  it 
tlwaya  a  reward  of  mcril7JWluu  waa  tbo 
loAt  cJasR  of  chivalry  I 

3.  When  did  the  education  of  a  imiJht 
|4^ne  rally  touimence  ?  At  what  placet 
Mention  thfi  particularB.  What  w*a  the 
youth  called  during  the  Gtst  7  yviiral 
-rWhal  wa«  (augbi  dnring  Uil«  perJodl}. 
What  looii  phitfe  ai  14  yearsT  W^bcn  was 
hIa  educaijon  c(tj:npl«tcd1-[Me4iiion  souiti 
of  the  Juih  jj  of  esquire  J.  How  (Jid  ihtf 
strenfftiicn  liiKir  buciealj 

4.  At  what  ago  wae  krugbthcpcuj  confer- 
red 1  What  wajd  Hie  preparation  for  it  J 
WhiU  wan  ihfl  piflee  of  inauguration  1 
When  did  the  candidate  lake  hii  oiuhs  of 
clijvalry  ?'(Whiit  did  ho  swear  to  duTj. 
What  Ktlowed  in  the  cerernt^ny  ?  What 
cojif^lud^d  il7  fWJjBt  exem|nion«  were  there 
from  these  ritealj 

6.  What  ij  rt^tid  of  the  cafalier'a  h«raet 
MenUrtn  his  oSiisniiive  weapona--hts  defea> 
isito  ]  {How  was  hi^  derenalTe  armour  aome^ 
limM  CATrictJ  1  Was  it  easy  to  tciU  a  knight 
In  full  arrnnur?  How  couJd  it  b«  dono  I 
Waa  hiB  horsp  nlefef,  jed  I] 

fi-  Menijon  ihe  virttieB  in  the  chiTalric 
character  tfWhBt  waa  the  itrongeM  tie 
of  chivalry  t  Wluit  ia  eoirl  of  a  ihirsi  for 
renown  7  Of  a  kniKlit^fi  huFUilitj  1  Of  liia 
denien  c  y  1  Ta warilu  whn  m,  n  eTertlislesc, 
waa  lie  ruth  less  ?  What  ia  said  of  tua  fidellr 
ty?    Of  his  courteoy?] 

7.  GiTc  an  account  of  hii  etfery-day  life. 
■rWhal  did  the  mkiatrela  dol  What  was 
(here  peculiar  in  ilie  i?nteruunm«uia  uf 
kutfhraTj 
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atTBsnoirs  on 


pMM.  Were  JoMtt  mors  martlel  fbuk 
toaniMnentiHBow  long  did  theae  peatimefl 
ketl] 

10.  HofW  nnoiT  orden  of  ehhtlry  remain 
to  the  present  tune  1  WhatieeaidofmnR 
of  the  preeeot  orders  of  tmifhtlioodt  Of 
what  general  description  were  therl  Over 
what  eoiintries  did  thej  extendi  Whsx 
were  some  of  the  religioos  orders  1  What 
is  said  of  the  military  orders  1 

11.  Jiow  Is  ehitalnr  related  to  the  age  in 
which  it  arosel  What  did  the  good  it  in- 
ehided  spring  from  1  Were  Its  theory  and 
practice  so  good  as  they  ahould  haye  been  1 
•fWhat  Is  said  of  the  ffjHtj  and  imagination 
of  the  early  ages  of  Europe  1  Mention  the 
beneficial  eflTects  of  chivalry  in  regard  to 
civilisation,  dec  Whai  opposite  tendencies 
had  Ht  Were  not  these  mostly  ezcep> 
tions1)-When  did  the  light  of  chivalry  go 
ontt  By  what  causes  in  particular  did  its 
power  ceaael 


'  What  were  romances  1  WhysocsDedl 
When  did  they  first  appear?  What  their 
origin  1-[ What  were  Die  subjects  of  the 
eany  romances  1  Mention  some  of  the  ce- 
lebrated onea.  What  progeny  sprung  firom 
these  Y  Wliat  new  order  arose  afterwards  1 
What  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance  1 
What  has  sn  author  observed  concerning 
these  books)  What  is  said  of  them  as  re> 
apeots  Italy  and  England?] 

Pilgrimaget. 


bat  were  pllgrlmagesl    In  what  U^t 
I  they  consi^redf  At  what  time  did 


What  were 
were 

they  prevaill  What  places  were  most 
visited  1-[Whst  is  said  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
resoitl  What  of  CompostellaY  In  what 
countries  have  pilgrimages  been  common  7] 

MamterB  and  Character  qfthe  Chtkie  Na^ 
Horn. 

(Why  are  the  manners,  Ac  of  these 
tribes  curious  objects  of  inquiry  1>Who 
were  the  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  nation  1 
What  were  the  other  barbarous  tribes  from 
northern  Europe  or  Asial  0)  Were  aome 
characteristics  common  to  them  all^  What 
did  their  habits  and  education  form  them 
fori  Why  could  the  Roman  world  but  fiJI 
before  theml-fWhat  reasons  sre  there  to 
believe  that  the  Scandinavian  and  Scythian 
nations  had  the  ssme  origin  1  How  was 
the  theology  of  the  Scandinavians  an  hidez 
of  their  manners  1  Mention  the  names  and 
attributes  of  their  divinities.  What  joys 
did  they  expect  hereafter  1  Was  there  a 
atmOariW  between  their  manners  and  those 
of  the  Oermans  1  Whence  were  the  Ger- 
mans derived  1  Wliat  was  the  relicious 
system  of  the  CeU«  1  When  did  the  Goths 
nominal]/  embrace  Christianity  1>(2)  What 
is  aaid  or  the  diversities  of  character  that 
exiatedl-ntfention  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Goths  properly  so  called.    When 


(hey  were  dIvldodraftoUairafodM  I 
goths.  fai  what  respects  did  thdr  poley 
^vrji  Mention  some  particnlars  from  tbs 
Visigoths'  code  of  laws.  Give  an  accoiBt 
oftheHeruU.    OftheHnns.1 

Learning  and  the  Art9. 

1.  Why  are  these  topics  to  be  treated  s^ 
cording  to  certain  eraal  Deacribe  the  thras 
eraa  included  In  thia  aketch.-(INd  the  Ao- 
gu—-  "T'  f*T»f ttI  a  }yv\f  \^v>  fK?-  rteriodl) 

1j.  vviiiij  y.-  ,r.  [m.-  idtMirn  ,j  ,,1  ,;►.  ;  .-aceral 
Whai  Ptylc  of  wnimy  vwa  f>rrvai)ed1 
Wrre  thp  writt-rii,  however*  infrn^jf  In  ga* 
nitii  to  I  heir  &rf*decp«»fB  t  Wj*  cbere  a 
decliiifr  in  ^cif^nce  aud  philosopti  H^c** 
tioii  !«4>[iic  pciTtTculaTB  f.4  th#  pcHMe  oo  thia 
suhjiTt.  \\l\aA  U  i9U<%t*ipr.*-rini>,.'  seveial 
otl  J  <i  r  1 1  It  1  Hiiri).  in  »ci«nee,  ^^  i  Ax.  1] 

;t  \Vf^r#H  !ht' micctiiftorat'i  nscne* 

mics  10  litcimturel  Why  lLl^  ^jls  geninB 
cramped  HIn  what  stale  waa  l^miiMbAe. 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  eral  What 
is  aaid  of  the  poetal  Between  the  age  of 
Conatantine  and  the  destmctioii  of  the  em- 
pire, were  there  any  very  diadngniriicd 
names  in  pbiloeophy,  Ac.  1] 

4.  What  is  aaid  of  the  seninairies  of 
learning  in  Rome  and  Italy  1  Which  school 
was  next  to  that  at  Rome  1  What  achoob 
flourished  in  Greece  1  What  is  said  of 
Constantinople  aa  *a  aeat  of  Hteratorel 
What  is  said  of  the  schools  in  /odeal 
What  were  taught  hi  the  schools  of  Egypt  1 
-[What  prepared  the  way  for  the  depna- 
sionofthetaitellectl  From  what  cnosedM 
the  arte  decline  11 

5.  What  ia  Included  to  the  aeeood  eral 
What  was  presented  during  a  dkoosaDd 
years  1  What  mtervala  of  light  were  there  t 
Which  was  the  darkest  period  1  When 
did  the  claasic  authors  and  the  spokoi 
Latin  tongue  cease  1  Did  the  nordsem  in* 
vadera  originate  the  catastrophe  Y  What 
waa  their  Influence  on  leanmigt  What 
canaea  muat  of  necessity  have  prodoeed  a 
state  of  darkneasY-fWhat  does  Gibbon  any 
on  this  subject  1  What  bright  aide  is  there 
to  this  picture  1  How  did  folse  Christianity 
operate  to  the  depreasion  of  lenmingY  By 
^at  was  the  number  of  msnuaenpcs  r»> 
ducedl  After  the  sixth  century,  vrhat  was 
the  state  of  things  ss  to  learning  1  Whatia 
saidoftheclerKyY  What  was  the  ellbct  ol 
the  exertiona  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  la 
dispel  the  darkness  Y  By  what  vras  the 
shigular  dearth  of  learning  evhacedY  Ta 
what  class  of  people  waa  leaniinf  eoofined  Y 
What  can  be  said  to  their  hononrY  WhM 
influence  had  Gaaaiodoms  on  this  snbfect  Y 
Describe  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Arablana.  OftheMbors  of  Cordova.  What 
isaaidof  thearu  in  thiseraY  When  was 
the  dawn  of  literature  ta  K>»gland  Y 
scribe  the  influences  which  soi 
ed  over  it] 

6.  Oui  we  essQy  fix  the  period  when  ttm 
darkness  ended  and  the  Ugtit  began  Y  What 
is  aaid  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirieeath«e»> 
turyY    What  ia  said  of  aome  Isamed  Mi* 
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flans  In  the  foarteenCh  eentorrt  At  the 
same  period,  who  flourished  in  England  and 
Scotiandl  What  is  said  of  Spain  7  Why, 
on  the  whole,  do  we  fix  on  the  fiileenth 
rather  than  the  fourteenth  eenturj  as  the 
era  of  the  reviTal  of  learning?  what  cir- 
curastances  &voured  the  development  of 
the  mind  a  century  after  Petrarch  1  What 
flnit  feh  the  Influence  of  these  causes  1 
Wlien  were  philosophy  and  science  advan- 
cdd  1  What  it  said  of  improvements  since  1 
•(Of  what  is  the  following  account  designed 

as  a  sketch  1    What  resulted  from  the  &11. 

of  Conslkntinople  1    In  the  restdtalion  of  other  particulars  can  yon  mention  1 
learning,  what  was  the  most  important  step  1      4.  What  is  said  of  linen,  used  as  cfothlngl 
Who  were  engaged  in  looking  np  mann-      "   "'  '    ' 


scripts  1    What  pope  was  distinguished  for 
encouragement  of  learning  1 

What  was  one  great  cause  of  the  restonu 
tion  of  learninc  t  What  people  led  in  this 
restoration  1  What  other  nations  soon  felt 
the  influence  1  Who  is  considered  as  the 
father  of  French  poetry  t  What  is  said  of 
English  scholars  1  Give  an  account  of  the 
progress  made  in  literature  in  Europe  1 
What  is  said  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  7 
Give  some  details  concerning  the  fine  arts 
at  Mils  period.  When  did  the  human  mind 
put  forth  its^eatest  efforul  For  what  was 
that  period  distmguished  1  Who  taught  the 
true  method  of  philosophizing  1  Was  .the 
lirogress  of  philosophy  rapid  at  first  1  Who 
at  length  dispelled  the  darkness  that  rested 
on  philosophy  1    What  is  said  of  Locke  1 

Give  an  account  of  the  philosophers  on 
the  continent  before  the  time  of  Bacon. 
What  is  said  of  Kepler,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
fliiygcns  1  Mention  the  instruments  that 
were  invented,  connected  with  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  What  learned  socie- 
ties were  established  in  the  seventeenth 
century  1  What  is  said  of  the  useftil  and 
mechanic  aru  in  this  century  T  What  was 
the  progress  of  literature  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  this  eral  Give  the  names  of  some 
fine  writers  in  England  and  France.  What 
was  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  at  this  pe- 
riod 1 

What  is  said  of  the  last  portion  of  the 
present  era!    What  sciences  during  this 

Kriod  have  been  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm 
aial  What  is  here  said  of  astronomical 
•ciencel  Have  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  been  distinguished  hi  po- 
lite leAminc  7  When  is  Uie  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature  said  by  some  to  have 


In  what  did  the  aiicleiitt  excel  7  Bnt 
what  was  reserved  for  the  modems  in  in- 
yention7  In  what  branches  of  knowledge 
did  the  ancients  foU  7] 

JMsososHes  and  htventiont. 

TSL  What  account  can  you  gtya  of  com 

a  What  did  the  ancients  know  concern- 
ing cfocks  of  mechanical  structure  7  How 
old  is  the  inTentlon  of  cfocks  t  When  to 
the  first  mendon  made  of  watches  7    What 


nen,used 
6.  Give  an  account  of  glass  windows. 

6.  Of  glass  mirrors. 

7.  When  was  the  marhier*s  compass  in- 
vented 7  Who  wns  its  author  or  improver  1 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  Chinese  pre- 
censfons  to  the  discovery  7  What  has  re- 
sulted finom  this  inventicm  7 

8.  What  is  said  concerning  the  knowledge 
of  gunpowder  7 

9.  What  particulars  can  you  mention  con- 
cemhig  fire-arms  7 

10.  Mention  the  various  substances  on 
which  letters  were  written,  previously  to 
the  invention  of  paper  from  cotton  or  linen 
ran.  When  was  cotton  paper  first  made  7 
when  was  its  use  general  7  When  was  it 
siwerseded  by  paper  flrom  linen7 

11.  Were  wooden  types  ever  used  for 
irinting7    Who  discovered  the  art  ofprint- 

c  vrith  moveable  metal  types?*  Whenl 
hst  circumstances  prove  Guthenben  as 
the  hiventor  7  What  was  the  state  of  tlie 
art  at  first  7  Who  probably  bivented  the 
art  of  castfaig  characters  In  metal  7  How 
was  the  art  spread  thronghoot  Europe  1 
What  facts  show  that  Holland  is  entiUed  to 
the  merit  of  taiventing  stereotype  printing  1 

12.  ReUte  the  history  of  the  steam  en- 
gine 7  What  people  first  applied  them  to 
navigation  7    Mention  ftuther  particnlars.] 

BtddenU  and  Ouriout  ParHculan. 

p.  Whst  matter  is  here  hicluded7  2.  What 
is  said  of  the  library  founded  by  Trajan  7 
3.  What  is  said  concemfaig  schools  hi  Bu* 
rope  7  4.  Mentfon  what  we  learn  from 
Seneca,  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Eomans. 
6.  What  is  said  of  the  use  of  breeches  or 
trowsers7  6.  What  was  the  slate  of  agrl- 
culture  in  Italy,  after  the  sge  of  Tiberiusi 
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QUESTIONS  ON  MODERN  HtSTORT. 


Bbi^^Iq  1B001    la  Stlaie  «MDe  iaatan. 
tea,  aliowiMt  the  alow  protresfl  of  improve- 

Sent.    19.  What  la  aaid  of  the  txhm  of  the 
tereat  of  money  by  Jaw  1   20.  What  two 
awful  cakmitiea  betel  London,   between 


ul  cakniitiea  befel  Ixmdoni  t>etween 
_..3aiMl  16701  21.  What  took  place  among 
the  Indianis  a  few  yean  befiure  the  landinf 
of  the  pvitana  at  Pliymouthl  212.  How 
many  acrea  of  waste  landa  'are  there  In 
Creat  Britain  and  Irelandl  33..  What  U 
•aid  of  American  ahipping,  Ac.  1  31.  How 
fnany  ^umes  were  there  in  the  public  II- 
branea  of  Europc^in  1S29 1  9&  DetaU  the 
ej^naea  of  Great  Britain,  in  war,  aince 

Prefentmtate  qfaeteral  nations^  in  respect 
to  AgricuUuret  Jtoad*f  ^. 

'  (2. 6l?e  an  account  of  agrienlture.  3.  What 
waa  the  condltlcMi  of  the  roada  in  the  dark 
ageal  In  what  country,  in  modem  times, 
were  they  generally  improved  1  Wluit  i9 
the  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges  in  Eng- 
land 1  What  improvement  hu  recently 
been  made  throughout  Europe,  in  thia  re- 
q>eet1  Mention  the  new  roads  that  have 
been  constructed.  State  wlxat  has  been 
done  In  the  United  States,  hi  respect  to 
roada  and  bridges.  4.  Relate  what  is  said 
of  canals  in  various  countries.  What  is 
said  of  the  employment  ^of  steam  veaaals  1 
6.  Give  an  account  of  travelling  In  modem 
times.  6.  What  Is  said  of  the  hicreaae  of 
education  1  As  kuowlec^e  extends,  has  it 
become  more  profoQodf  7.  Mention  the 
points  of  improvement  In  external  condi^ 
tion.  What  la  said  of  the  alteration  in  Eng- 
land 1  8.  What  has  caused  the  increase 
of  population  of  late  1  Mention  the  places 
that  are  incroaaing.  What  Is  said  of  Eng- 
land, in  this  respecti  What  of  the  United 
States  1  9.  What  is  said  of  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher,  es- 
pecially in  European  society  7  ia  Give  an 
account  of  the  various  trades  and  manufiic- 
turea  that  have  ronmg  up  of  late,  In  conti- 
nental Europe.  What  ia  said,  also,  of  the 
present  mannfiictnring  mduadry  oi  Great 
Britain  1  What  of  the  United  States  1 
11.  Gife  an  account  of  governmental  re- 
forms. 12.  Relate  what  ia  doing  in  the  way 
of  religloas  enterprises.] 


8l  Deicribe  the  aiate  of  the  cfaonli  m 
thtS^atu  WbatleadinieteiitsMCto 
be  noHMln  thia  periodV^to  mid 
the  «£3earance  of  Jesus  Chrirt  «»  »f5. 
Describe  the  general  success  of  ihe  Go^i. 
under  tho  preaching  of  the  »9ot^^ 
others.  WViat  ia  saW  of  the  ten  great  per- 
secntions  of  the  church  1  Gite  mikw^ 
of.each.    Under  these  perMtuwjni,^ 

as  religion  exemplified  by  chrirtiaMTl 

3.  At  tlie  couuuenccmcnlof  U»e  lecoM 
era,  what  was  the  exterasl  wmdluoo  <AW 
church!  When  did  evils  beS»J^SI 
fromwkhinl  What  did  workliyprotperg 
produce!  In  what  particulan  «««  w 
disorders  of  the  Church,  &c  nfuk^ 

4.  At  llie  commencement  of  U»e  »»" 
era,  why  was  the  ReformstJoa  ofre»» 
needed  1  What  proportkm  of  ije  Chnjaj 
body  adhered  to  the  papwjy  1  How  Mat 
Protestant  religion  spread  at  fim  1  Bo«  ■ 
U  now  spreading  7  ^'hat  is  ihe^^"^ 
ReformaUonlWho  was  the  i^wmm 
employed  hi  it!  What  was  the  imiwjWr 
occasion  of  it  1-lWbo  were  ww«« V*^ 
fellow  labourers  and  pauoBsl  wojJn 
countries  did  the  new  opln«»w  ejwfi ' 
When  was  the  Reformation  eitslMeda 
Gerroauy  7]  ,  ««^,a 

5.  Wl»at  countries  soon  become  iw 
ant?  What  countries  adhered  10  lowf^ 
Was  the  Greek  Church  affected  byUj*  "^ 
voluUon  in  tbe  Weal  1  What  cjWBBwj*" 
the  seat  of  this  religion  1  to  1588,  wW  » 
the  Russian  church  dot-fWhst  u  ihf  ch 
racter  of  the  Russian  and  Greek  (M^ 
Wliat  their  numbers  7  In  what  cwnmrt  ^ 
are  il\ey  ecaueredl  WhaimeffliJ«w 
Roman  church  use  to  regain  ine»;H»lrT 
er7  What  cauaes  have  cooir»bo»o  » 
weaken  her  power,  «:c7  What  ir*  »• 
temporal  domfaiions  of  the  pope 7  «» 
the  number  of  his  ccdedastksl  m^JJ^k 
Which  are  papal  countries  wholly  t  wm^ 
chiefly  7  In  what  other  eountnw  utft 
pistsfoundl  WhatlsafWicr»ldiTW*« 
the  Protestants  1  ,   ^    ,.*-« 

1.  Rehue  the  hlstorr  of  the  LbJwJ 
church.  WhalUsaidlnreg»nlioU»i*» 
tistics  of  this  church  1      ^   .     -.A--ri 

2.  Ghre  an  account  of  tbelJJJJj 
churchea.     Which  are  thwr  PlJgrjJ 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  Uie  Cyh»2L 

2.  Describe  the  Church  oiM^^fZZ 
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